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CHAPTER  VI- 

James  was  now  at  the  height  of  power  and  prosperity. 
Botli  in  England  and  in  Scotland  he  had  vanquished  his  enemies, 
and  had  punished  them  with  a  severity  which  had  indeed 
excited  their  bitterest  hatred,  hut  had,  at  the  same  time,  effectu- 
ally quelled  their  courage.  The  Whig  party  seemed  extinct. 
The  name  of  Whig  was  never  used  except  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  parliament  was  devoted  to  the  king;  and  it  was  in  his 
power  to  keep  that  parliament  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The 
Church  was  louder  than  ever  in  professions  of  attachment  to 
him,  and  had,  during  the  late  insurrection,  acted  up  to  those 
professions.  The  judges  were  his  tools;  and,  if  they  ceased 
to  be  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  remove  them.  The  corpora- 
tions were  filled  with  his  creatures.  His  revenues  far  exceeded 
those  of  his  predecessors.  His  pride  rose  high.  He  was  not 
the  same  man  who,  a  few  months  before,  in  doubt  whether  his 
throne  might  not  be  overturned  in  an  hour,  had  implored  for- 
eign help  with  unkingly  supplications,  and  had'  accepted  it  with 
tears  of  gratitude.  Visions  of  dominion  and  glory  rose  before 
him.  He  already  saw  himself,  in  imagination,  the  umpire  of 
Europe,  the  champion  of  many  states  oppressed  by  one  too 
powerful  monarchy.  So  early  as  the  month  of  June  he  had 
assured  the  United  Provinces  that,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of 
England  were  settled,  he  would  show  the  world  how  little  he 
feared  France,  in  contbrmiiy  witn  these  assurances,  he,  within 
a  month  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  concluded  with  the 
States  General  a  defensive  treaty,  framed  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Triple  League.  It  was  regarded  both  at  the  Hague  and  at 
VOL.  n.  1 
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Vrr«ii!'fs  ns  n  mnii  significnnt  circumsmitce  ihnt  na'iOiX,  whn 
WHS  ihi'  cuiisr:i]ii  :iiii(  inrjfial  miyiny  nf  I'rL'iicli  iiMci'iiHoiicy, nrrf 
wliii  Ijiul  s(.Mi..-i-lv  fviT  IwruK  buun  ooteiiilled  uli  any  gruvo 
Htliiir  hIiicu  tlie  ix.'^;! lining  of  the  reign,  took  the  Icuil  uti  this 
ix;cusion,  anti  si'eiiiud  to  kivc  liie  ruyal  ear.  It  v.-na  a  circiini- 
smtice  iiui  less  siginficBnt  ihnl  nii  previous  communication  was 
matie  to  Barillon.  Both  he  and  his  mastiir  were  taken  by 
8iir|>ri»>.r.     Lewisi  was  and  cxpivssecl  grcnl,  and 

nut   iiiirensoiwible,  un:  ulterior   designs   of   tlia 

princt!  who  ktd  Intel  oner  and  vassal.     There 

wen:  strong  minors  '   Orutige    WEis   bused   in 

OiFinlziiig  n  gR-:iT    o  ii'h   wiw   U>   include    bolb 

l,riiiK.-ln!s  of  ilitj  ilom.  lie  Unilwi  Pruvinces,  the 

hingduin  ot'SwcJeii,iu  I  of  Urnadenliurg.    It  nun, 

set.-jiieil  that  ihia  conf'  luve  ai  its  hend  the  Icing, 

and  jKtrliamcai  of  En 

In  litct,  nc);oiiation,  :li  n  result  wete  nciunlly 

opctitid.  S)iuia  ;iroposeii  m  lumi  a  tfose  nlliance  wiih  Jjirnesj 
and  he  listened  to  the  proposition  wiih  Itivur,  ihoiigh  it  wan 
cvid<;nt  that  suoh  an  atliunco  would  he  little  less  than  a  declara- 
tion of  trar  against  Fruiiuu.  But  he  |iuslponcil  liis  final  dt-cision 
till  aHor  the  iKtrliuineiit  sliould  have  reassemhied.  The  fate  of 
Christendom  depended  on  the  lt:iii|ier  in  which  lie  might  (lien 
lind  the  Commons.  If  they  were  disjKKwd  lo  acc|uiesce  in  liis 
plans  of  domestic  governnr>enl,  ihcre  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  inlerfering  with  vigor  and  authoriiy  in  the  great 
dispute  which  must  soon  be  brought  lo  an  issue  on  the  Con- 
tinent. If  they  were  refractory,  he  must  rehnquish  all  thought 
of  arbitrating  between  contending  nalioas,  mnsl  again  implore 
Frt^Eich  assistance,  must  again  submit  to  French  dictation,  must 
sink  into  a  p<)toniaie  of  ihe  third  or  fourth  class,  and  must 
indcmtiify  hiiiiMi'lf  for  the  contempt  with  which  lie  would  bo 
regarded  abroad  by  tr*umph!i  over  law  and  public  opinion  at 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  tie  easy  for  him  lo 
demand  more  than  the  Commons  were  disposed  lo  give.  Al- 
ready they  had  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  "desirous  to 
maintain  his  prerogatives  unimpaired,  and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroachments  on  die  rights  of  the 

■  Avaux  Neg.  Aug.  -fg.  1686  ;  Dexpatch  of  Cittera  and  bia  col- 
lenguiRi,  enclosing  thp  treaty,   Aug.    jj:    Lewis   to   Barillon.   Aug 
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peO|)1e.  Indeed  eleven  twelAhs  of  the  members  ^ere  either 
dependants  of  the  court  or  zealous  Cavaliers  from  the  country 
There  were  few  things  which  such  an  assembly  could  perti- 
naciously refuse  to  the  sovereign ;  and  happily  for  the  nation, 
those  few  things  were  the  very  things  on  which  James  had  set 
his  heart 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it  was  natural  thai  a  tyrant 
thould  hate  the  most  stringent  curb  that  ever  legislation  imposed 
on  tyranny.  This  feeling  remained  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind 
to  the  last,  and  appears  in  the  instructions  which  he  drew  up, 
when  in  exile,  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.*  But  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  though  passed  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs, 
was  not  more  dear  to  the  Whigs  than  to  the  Tories.  It  is 
indeed  not  wonderful  that  this  great  law  should  be  highly 
prized  by  all  Englishmen  without  distinction  of  party  ;  for  it  Ls 
a  law  which,  not  by  circuitous,  but  by  direct  operation,  adds  to 
the  security  and  happiness  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  realm.t 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious  to  the  great  party 
which  had  set  him  on  the  throne  and  which  had  upheld  him 
there.  He  wished  to  form  a  great  standing  army.  He  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  late  insurrection  to  make  large  additions 
to  the  military  force  which  his  brother  had  left.  The  bodies 
DOW  designated  as  the  first  six  regiments  of  dragoon  guards, 
the  third  and  fourth  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  the  nine  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  the  line,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth 
inclusive,  had  just  been  raised.|  The  effect  of  these  augmen- 
tations, and  of  the  recall  of  the  sarrison  of  Tangier,  was  thai 
the  number  of  regular  troops  in  England  had,  in  a  few  months, 
been  increased  from  six  thousand  to  near  twenty  thousand. 
No  English  king  had  ever,  in  lime  of  peace,  had  such  a  force 
at  his  command.  Yet  even  with  this  force  James  was  not  con- 
tent. He  often  repeated  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  trainbands,  that  they  sympathized  with  all 
the  passions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  that,  at  Sedge- 
moor,  there  had  been  more  militia  men  in  the  rebel  army  thai 


•  Instructions  headed,  "For  my  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1692/*  h 
the  Stuart  Papers. 

t  **  The  Habeas  Corpus,*'  said  Johnson,  the  most  bigoted  of  Tories, 
to  Boswell,  **  is  the  single  advantage  which  our  goyemment  hafc  ovci 
that  of  other  countries." 

X  See  the  Historical  Records  of  Regiments,  published  under  the 
mperrision  of  the  Aci^utant-GeneraL 
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in  the  royal  enc:impmcnt,  and  thai  if  the  throne  hact  been 
defended  only  liv  tlie  array  of  the  coiinttes,  Monmouth  would 
have  marched  in  triumph  from  Lyme  to  London. 

The  revenue,  l^ir};e  na  it  was  when  compared  with  Ihal 
of  former  kiii^s,  barely  sutHced  to  meet  Ihis  new  charge.  A 
great  part  of  tbo  produce  of  the  new  taxes  was  absorbed  by 
ia\  clutr^e.     At  the  close  of  the  late  reign  the  whole 


cost  of  the  nriny,  the 

nents  included,  had  been 

under  three  hundred 

ds  a  year.     Six  hundred 

thousand  pouodaayei 

*  suffice.*     If  any  further 

ajgmentation  were  n 
supply  from  parliarae 
would  be  in  a  complj 
army  was  hateful   to 
nmion  more  hniGful  t 

Je  necessary  to  demand  a 
not  likely  that  parliament 
he  very  nome  of  standing 
in,  and  to  no  part  of  the 

atanding  army  was  insep. 
iih  the  Protector,  with  ths ' 

the  Lower  House.     I 
arablv  asaoc'iiiiod  with 

spoliation  of  tl,e  Chur. 
tics,  with  the  abolition 

"of  the 

,„^   ptirgnlion  of  the  llniversl- 
peerage,  with  the  murder  of  the 

king,  with  the  sullen  r< 

sign  of  the  Saints,  with  cant  and  asccti- 

cism,  with  fines  and 
major-generals,  sprun 
offered  to  the  oldest  at 

sequest rations,  with  the  insults  which 
g  from  ihc   dregs  of  the  people,  had 
id  most  honorable  families  of  the  king- 

■,  scarcely  a  baronet  or  a  squire  in 
the  parliament  who  did  not  owe  part  of  his  importance  in  his 
own  county  to  his  rank  in  the  militia.  If  that  national  force 
were  sel  aside,  the  gentry  of  England  must  lose  much  of  their 
dignity  and  influence.  It  was  therefore  probable  iliat  the  king 
woulu  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of 
his  army  than  even  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Habens  Cor- 
pus Aci. 

But  both  the  designs  which  have  been  mentioned  were  sub- 
oniinate  to  one  great  design  on  which  ihe'king's  whole  soul 
was  bent,  but  which  was  abhorred  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  who 
were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  rights,  abhorred  by  that 
church  which  had  never,  during  three  generations  of  civil 
discord,  wavered  in  fidelity  to  his  house,  abhorred  even  by  that 
army  on  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  he  must  rely. 


•  Uarillon.  Dec.  ^,  168S.  He  had  studied  the  subject  much 
[J'oti  un  lirtBil,"  he  says,  "dont  j'ai  connoLsaance."  It  appooTB  from 
e  Trcasurj  Warrant  liook  that  the  charge  of  the  army  for  the  yew 
67  was  fixed  on  the  flnt  of  January  M  633.1041.  9t.  Ud. 
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His  religion  was  Ktill  under  proscription.  Many  rigon  j& 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics  appeared  on  the  Statute  Book, 
and  had,  within  no  long  time,  been  rigorously  executed.  Th'j 
Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office  all  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  by  a  subsequent 
act,  passed  when  the  fictions  of  Gates  had  driven  the  nation 
wild,  it  had  been  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  either 
house  of  parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  That  the  king  should  wish  to  obtain  for  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged  a  complete  toleration  was  natural 
and  right ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  a  little 
[Nitience,  prudence  and  justice,  such  a  toleration  might  have 
licen  obtained. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread  with  which  the  English 
people  regarded  his  religion  was  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or 
chiefly  to  theological  animosity.  That  salvation  might  ba 
found  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  nay,  that  some  members  of  that 
church  had  been  among  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
virtue,  waa  admitted  by  all  divines  of  the  Anglican  communion 
and  by  the  most  illustrious  Nonconformists.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  penal  laws  against  Poper}'  were  strenuously  defended  by 
many  who  thought  Arianism,  Quakerism,  and  Judaism,  more 
dangerous,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  than  Popery,  and  who 
yet  showed  no  disposition  to  enact  similar  laws  against  Arians, 
Quakers,  or  Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Roman  Catholic  was  treated 
with  less  indulgence  than  was  shown  to  men  who  renounced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  even  to  men  who  had 
not  been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the  Christian  pale.  There 
was  among  the  English  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Roman 
Catholic,  where  the  interests  of  his  religion  were  concerned, 
thought  himself  free  from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality, 
nay,  that  he  thought  it  meritorious  to  violate  those  rules,  if,  by 
so  doing,  he  could  avert  injury  or  scandal  from  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Nor  was  this  opinion  destitute  of  a 
show  of  reason.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  Roman  Cath- 
olic casuists  of  great  eminence  had  written  in  defence  of  equiv- 
ocation, of  mental  reservation,  of  perjury,  and  even  of  assas- 
smation.  Nor,  it  was  said,  had  the  speculations  of  this  odious 
school  of  sophists  been  barren  of  results.  The  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of  the  first  William  of  Orange, 
the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the  numerous  con- 
«|>UBcie8  which  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
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■lid.  nbove  all,  ibr  gunpowder  treaaon,  were  constantly  ciled  u 
instiknces  ot'  tjie  cl'ise  coniieclion  between  viciuus  theory  hdiI 
vicious  practiep.  It  was  alleged  thnt  every  one  of  lliese  crimee 
had  ucen  prairipied  or  applauded  by  Roman  Caiholic  diviiiea. 
The  letters  wlijeli  Bverard  Digby  wrole  in  lemon  jui<;e  from 
the  Tower  tu  his  wife  had  recently  been  publisbed  and  weiv 
oAcn  quoted.  He  waa  a  scholar  and  a  gemlemun,  upright  in 
all  ordinary  dculiiigs,  npressed  with  B  setiae  of 

duty  to  God.     Yet  bt  ply  concerned  in  the  plot 

for  blowing  up  King  immuna,  and  bad,  on  tim 

brink  of  emniity,  dec  incomprehensible  to  him 

how  any  Koman  Col  nk  sucli  a  design  sinful. 

The  inference    popul.  -n   lliese  things  was  that, 

however  fair  [be  genf  '  a  Papist  might  be,  there 

was  no  excess  of  frau  which  he  was  not  capable 

when  the  safiiy  and  l  rch  were  at  Bloke. 

The  exiraonliiiary  fables  of  Gates  is  to  ba 

chiefly  ascribed  lo  the  ^ ^.__         his  opinion.      Il  was  lo  no 

purjiose  that  the  accused  Koman  Catholic  appeulod  to  the  in- 
tegrity, humanity,  und  loyuliy  which  he  liad  shown  through  the 
whole  courKe  of  his  life.  It  was  to  no  pur]H>se  tliat  he  called 
crowds  of  respeclable  witnesses,  of  his  own  persiiusion,  tu 
contradict  monstrous  romances  invented  by  the  most  inliimoui 
of  mankind.  It  was  to  no  piir|iose  that,  with  the  halter  round 
his  neck,  he  invoked  on  himself  the  whole  vengeance  of  tlie 
God  before  whom,  in  a  few  moments,  he  must  np]ieHr,  if  he 
hud  been  guilty  of  meditating  any  ill  to  his  prince  or  to  hii 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  The  evidence  which  be  pro- 
duced in  his  favor  proved  only  how  little  Popish  oullis  were 
worth.  His  very  virtues  raised  a  presumption  of  his  guilt 
That  bo  had  before  him  death  and  judgment  in  immediate  pros- 
pect only  made  it  more  likely  that  he  would  deny  what,  with- 
uut  injury  to  the  holiest  of  causes,  he  could  not  confess. 
Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  (lodfrey  was  one  Protestant  of  no  high  character,  Henry 
Berry-  It  is  a  remarkable  and  well-attested  circumstance, 
thai  Berry's  last  words  did  more  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  plot 
than  the  dying  declumtions  of  all  the  pious  and  honorable  Ko. 
man  Cjuliolics  who  underwent  the  some  fate.* 

It  was  not  only  hy  the  ignorant  popvilace,  it  was  not  only  fay 
tenlots  in  whom  fanaticism  had  extinguished  all  reason  and 

•  Buinet,  i.  «7. 
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charity,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  was  regarded  as  a  nian  the 
very  tenderness  of  whose  conscience  mij^ht  maKjp  him  a  false 
witness,  an  incendiary,  or  a  murderer,  as  a  man  who,  wher< 
his  church  was  concerned,  shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  could 
be  bound  by  no  oath.  If  there  were  in  that  age  two  pei-sona 
inclined  by  their  judgment  and  by  their  temper  to  toleration, 
those  persons  were  Tillotson  and  Locke.  Yet  Tillotson,  whose 
indulgence  for  various  kinds  of  schismatics  and  heretics  brought 
on  him  the  reproach  of  heterodoxy,  told  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  pulpit  that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  etfectual 
provision  against  the  propagation  of  a  religion  more  mischiev- 
ous than  irreligion  itself,  of  a  religion  which  demanded  from 
its  followers  services  directly  opposed  to  the  first  princi|)lcs  of 
morality.  His  temper,  he  truly  said,  was  prone  to  .lenity  ;  but 
his  duty  to  the  community  forced  him  to  be,  in  this  one  in- 
stance, severe.  He  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  pagans  who 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  were  guided 
only  by  the  light  of  nature,  were  more  trustworthy  members 
of  civil  society  than  men  who  had  been  formed  in  the  schools 
of  the  Popish  casuists.*  Locke,  in  the  celebrated  treatise  in 
which  he  labored  to  show  that  even  the  grossest  forms  of  idol- 
atry ought  not  to  be  prohibited  under  penal  sanctions,  con- 
tended that  the  church  which  taught  men  not  to  keep  faith 
with  heretics  had  no  claim  to  toleration.t   . 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  greatest  service 
which  an  English  Roman  Catholic  could  render  to  his  brethren 
m  the  faith,  was  to  convince  the  public  that,  whatever  some 
rash  men  might,  in  times  of  violent  excitement,  have  written  or 
done,  his  church  did  not  hold  that  any  end  could  siuictify 
means  inconsistent  with  morality.  And  this  great  service  it 
was  in  the  power  of  James  to  render.  He  was  king.  He 
was  more  powerful  than  any  English  king  had  been  within  the 
memory  of  tlie  oldest  man.  It  depended  on  him  whether  the 
reproach  which  lay  on  his  religion  should  be  taken  away  o/ 
should  be  made  permanent. 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had  he  fulfilled  his  promises, 
had  he  abstained  from  employing  any  unrighteous  methods  for 
the  propagation  of  his  own  theological  tenets,  had  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  penal  statutes,  by  a  large  exercise  of  hifl 


^  Tillotaon  i  lltermon,  preached  before  the   House  of  Comnnns 
Nov.  5,  1678. 
f  Locko,  First  Letter  on  Toleration. 


jni|uesiionEible  prerogative  of  mercy,  but,  &t  the  same  time..^ 
MLrefully  itbstninnd  from  violaling  the  civil  or  eccle.tiasticu  9 
ronslitution  of  the  realm,  the  feeling  of  Ills  people  must  have  J 
uniiergone  a  rapiil  change.  So  conspjcuous  an  exanii>le  rf  J 
good  iaith  punctiliously  observeU  by  a  Popish  prince  lowarda  a  J 
I'roieslanl  jiiiiioiit  would  have  quieted  the  public  apprehensions.  1 
Mf;i'  who  saw  that  a  Roman  Catholic  might  safely  be  auT 
t  the  whole  e 


army  and  na.vy,  to  o  ssolve  the  legislntiir* 

appoint  the   bishops  a  ihe  Church  of  England, 

would  soon  have  cease  my  great  evil  would  arise 

from  allowing  a  Home  be  cupiuin  of  a  company 

or  alderman  of  a  bomu  Me,  ilial,  in  a  few  years, 

the  sect  so  lonj;  dctea  lion  would,  with  general 

u|)]>l:iu!<e,  have  been  '  ce  and  to  parliament. 

If,  ou  the  other  hat  d  titiempi  to  piomote  the  ■ 

interest  of  his  cliurch  riindamenta!  law*  of  YiiaM 

kinydomnnd  the  soleini.  h  he  had  rcpenledly  mada  '^ 

in  the  face  of  the  whole  wono,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  ihat 
tiie  charges  which  il  had  been  ilie  fashion  to  bring  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  would  be  considered  by  all  I'roteslants 
as  fully  established,  for,  if  ever  a  Roman  Catholic  could  be 
expected  to  keep  faith  wiih  heretics,  James  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  keep  faith  with  the  Anglican  cturgy.  To  them  he  owed 
his  crown.  Bui  for  tlieir  strenuous  opposition  lo  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  he  would  have  been  a  banished  man.  He  had  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  them,  and 
had  vowed  to  maintain  them  in  all  their  legal  rights.  If  he  coulil 
not  be  bound  by  lies  like  these,  il  must  be  evident,  that  whert 
his  superstition  was  concerned,  no  lie  of  gratitude  or  of  honoi 
could  bind  him.  To  trust  him  would  thenceforth  be  impo6< 
sible ;  and,  if  his  people  could  not  trust  him,  what  member  n( 
his  church  could  they  trust !  He  was  not  supposed  to  be 
constitutionally  or  habitually  treacherous.  To  his  blunt  man- 
ner, and  to  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
lie  owed  a  much  higher  reputation  for  sincerity  than  he  at  all 
deserved.  His  eulogists  affected  lo  call  liim  James  the  JusL 
If,  then,  il  should  appear  ihai,  in  turning  Papist,  he  had  also 
turned  dissembler  and  promise- breaker,  what  conclusion  was 
likely  to  !«  rlrawn  by  a  nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that 
Popery  had  a  |icmici>ius  influence  on  the  moml  character  ? 

On  these  grounds  many  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Caibo- 
ics  of  that  age,  and  among  ihem  the  supreme  pontilV,  were  of 
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opiniou  that  the  interest  of  their  church  in  our  island  would  be 
most  eflectually  promoted  by  a  moderate  and  constitutional 
policy.  But  such  reasoning  had  no  effect  on  the  slow  under- 
standing an  J  imperious  temper  of  James.  In  his  eagerness 
to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the  professors  of  his 
religion  lay,  he  took  a  course  which  convinced  the  most 
enlightened  and  tolerant  Protestants  of  his  time,  that  those 
disabilities  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  To  his 
policy  the  English  Roman  Catholics  owed  three  years  of 
lawless  and  insolent  triumph,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
of  subjection  and  degradation. 

Many  members  of  his  church  held  commissions  in  the  newly- 
raised  regiments.  This  breach  of  the  law,  for  a  time,  passed 
uncensured ;  for  men  were  not  disposed  to  note  every  irregu- 
larity which  was  committed  by  a  king  suddenly  called  upon  to 
defend  his  crown  and  his  life  against  rebels.  But  the  clanger 
was  now  over.  The  insurgents  had  been  vanquished  and 
punished.  -Their  unsuccessful  attempt  had  strengthened  the 
government  which  they  had  hoped  to  overthrow.  Yet  still 
James  continued  to  grant  commissions  to  unqualified  persons ; 
and  speedily  it  was  announced,  that  he  was  determined  to  be 
no  longer  bound  by  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  hoped  to  induce  t\m 
parliament  to  repeal  that  act;  but  that,  if  the  parliament  proved, 
refractory,  he  would  not  the  less  have  his  own  way. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deep  murmur,  the  forerunner 
of  a  tempest,  gave  him  warning  that  the  spirit  before  which 
his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  his  brother  had  been  com- 
pelled to  recede,  though  dormant,  was  not  extinct.  Oppositiou 
appeared  first  in  the  cabinet.  Halifax  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  disgust  and  alarm.  At  the  council-board  he 
courageously  gave  utterance  to  those  feelings  which,  as  it  soon 
appeared,  pervaded  the  whole  nation.  None  of  his  colleagues 
seconded  him ;  and  the  subject  dropped.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  royal  closet,  and  had  two  long  conferences  with  hiii 
roaster.  James  tried  the  effect  of  compliments  and  blandish- 
ments; but  to  no  purpose.  Halifax  positively  refused  to 
promise  that  he  would  give  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lorda 
for  the  repeal  either  of  the  Te^t  Act  or  of  the  Habeas 
'Ilorpus  Act. 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  the  king  advised  him  not, 
<m  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  to  drive  the  most 
eloquent  and  accomplished  statesman  of  the  age  into  oppositioa 
They  represented  that  Halifax  loved  the  dignity  and  cmolj- 

!• 
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(nt.nts  of  uHicc  ;  tliiit,  while  Ite  cdiiiiniied  to  be  lord  preaidenb  \ 
it  woiilJ  lie  liarfily  ptwailile  for  him  lo  pui  forili  his  whol«  I 
sirttij^h  agaiiisi  the  ^vcmmenl,  and  that  to  diainiss  him  from  J 
his  high  post  ivas  to  ctnandpate  him  from  all  rcslniinl.  The  1 
king  was  penjmpiory,  Halifax  was  infurmed  ihni  hia  aervicei  j 
were  tio  longer  ntieJed ;  ami  his  name  was  Kiruck  out  of  iba  | 
CoiinRil  Book.* 

His  dismissal  produi  isatlon,  not  only  in  Eng> 

land,  but  also  at  PHris,  ai  ilie  Hague;  for  it  w 

well  known,  that  he  iwred  lo  counteract  I 

influence  exercised    b  f  Verauilles  on   English 

afTuirs.      Lewis  exprei  lara  at  iIk  news.     The 

ministers  of  the  United  of  the  Hoi»e  of  Austria, 

on  the  other  band,  ex<  m  and  vidiie  of  ilie  dis- 

carded  staieaman  in  i  h   gave  great  otfence  at 

Wbilehuil.     James  wi  Higry  with  the  secroltu^ 

of  the  imperial  legali<  scruple  to  say,  that  iM 

eminent  service  which  -.  rfDrmed  in  thp  dflwite  on 

the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been  requiieti  with  gross  ingmiitude.t 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Halifax  would  have  many  follow- 
ers. A  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  lender,  Danby, 
at  iheir  head,  began  to  hold  VVhiggish  language.  Even  ihe 
prelates  hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  the  loyalty  due 
to  the  prince  mast  yield  to  higher  consideniiions.  The  dis- 
content of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  was  still  more  extraordinary 
and  still  more  formidable.  Already  began  to  appear  the  lirst 
symptoms  of  that  feeling  which,  ihree  years  later,  impelled  so 
many  officers  of  high  rank  to  desert  the  royal  standard.  Men 
who  had  never  before  liad  a  scruple  had  mi  a  siidden  become 
strangely  scrupulous.  ChurcbUl  genily  whis|)ered  that  the 
king  was  going  too  far.  Kirke,  just  returned  from  his  western 
butchery,  swore  lo  stand  by  the  Protesiunt  religion.  Even  if 
he  abjured  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  bn.-d,  he  would 
never,  he  said,  become  a  Paj>i3t.  He  was  already  hesjMiken. 
If  ever  he  did  apostatize,  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  promise 
to  Ihe  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  turn  Mussulman.^ 

•  Council  Book.    The  ernsure  is  dnted  Oil.  2\.  1  iSfl.     llulilax  n 
ChMterftclci ;  narillon.  Oct.  )J|. 
t  Barilloii,  ^^,  ifiS.i  ;  I.cwia  to  Barillan,  '^~  ;  Nov.  ^s' 
I  Thori;  is  'n'rerri'irkiible  H(;oou:il  of  tho  'liTst    ■■.piMr;iiico  of  the 
mDptnin'  of  discontent  nmong  tlii!  Turiu.t  in  a  letter  ot  Halifai  U> 
aiMITlijU.  wmtcii  ill  Octobar.  1  j».1      Hun.ot.  i,  681. 
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While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many  strong  emotions,  looked 
Bunxiously  forward  to  tlie  reassembling  of  the  Iiou.%s,  tidings 
which  increased  the  prevailing  excitement,  arrived  from 
Fiance. 

The  long  and  heroic  struggle  which  the  Huguenots  had 
maintained  against  the  government  had  been  brought  to  a  final 
close  by  the  ability  and  vigor  of  Richelieu.  That  gieat 
statesman  vanqubhed  them;  but  he  confirmed  to  them  the 
liberty  of  conscience  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  They  were  suffered,  under  some  restraints 
of  no  galling  kmd,  to  worship  Grod  according  to  their  own 
ritual,  and  to  write  in  defence  of  their  own  doctrine.  They 
were  admissible  to  political  and  military  employment;  nor  did 
their  heresy,  during  a  considerable  time,  practically  impede 
their  rise  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  commanded  the  armies 
of  the  state ;  and  dlhers  presided  over  important  departments 
of  the  civil  administration.  At  length  a  change  took  place. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had,  from  an  early  age,  regarded  the 
Calvinists  with  an  aversion  at  once  religious  and  political.  As 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  he  detested  their  theological  dog- 
mas. As  a  prince  fond  of  arbitrary  power,  he  detested  those 
republican  theories  which  were  intermingled  with  the  Gene- 
vese  divinity.  He  gradually  retrenched  all  the  privileges 
which  the  schismatics  enjoyed.  He  interfered  with  the  educa- 
tion of  Protestant  childreli,  ccnfiscated  property  bequeathed  to 
Protestant  consistories,  and  on  frivolous  pretexts  shut  up 
Protestant  churches.  The  Protestant  ministers  were  harassed 
by  the  tax  gatherers.  The  Protestant  magistrates  were  de- 
prived of  the  honor  of  nobility.  The  Protestant  officers  of  the 
royal  household  were  informed  that  his  majesty  dispensed  with 
their  services.  Orders  were  given  that  no  Protestant  should 
be  admitted  into  the  legal  profession.  The  oppressed  sect 
showed  some  faint  signs  of  that  spirit  which  in  the  preceding 
century  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  whole  power  of  the  House 
of  Valois.  Massacres  and  executions  followed.  Dragoons 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  where  the  heretics  were  numer- 
ous, and  in  the  country  seats  of  the  heretic  gentry ;  and  the 
cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  these  rude  missionaries  were  sanc- 
tioned or  leniently  censured  by  the  government.  Still,  how. 
ever,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  though  practically  violated  in  iti* 
most  essential  provisions,  had  not  been  formally  rescinded  • 
and  the  kmg  repeatedly  declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he 
vas  resolved   to  maintain  it     But  the  bigots  and   flatterers 
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who  had  his  car  ^vc  him  advice  which  tie  waa  but  too  willing 
li>  take.  'I'lii'v  D'prpseiited  la  him  that  his  rigorous  policy 
had  been  eininenllv  succcsMfui,  llmt  little  or  no  resistnnce  Itad 
been  mndc  lo  his  wilt,  ihni  thousnnils  of  Huguenots  had  already 
been  convened,  that,  if  he  would  lake  the  one  decisive  step 
which  yd  rt.-Liiuiiii.'d,  those  who  were  still  obsiinute  would 
EpoeHily  submit,  Frunce  would  be  purged  from  the  taint  of 
heresy,  and  her  ]irinct         ""  "  wned  a  heavenly  crown 

not  less  )rlonoiis  than  I  iwis.     These  arguments 

prevailed.     The  final  I  !.     The  edict  of  Nuntes 

waa   ruvokcd;  and  a  «s  against  the  sectariea 

appeared    in    nipid   sui  s  and   girls   were   lorn 

from  th       part  is  and  cated  in  convents.     All 

Calvinis  c    n  n    ers  v  d  ehhcr  to  abjure  their 

religion  o     o  the  a  fortnight.     The  oil\er 

prulfcssors  of    he      To  forbidden  lo  leave  tb» 

kingdoi      and    nod  tem  from  making  their 

escape,    he  o    po  9  a    _   .._ -  ?ro  strictly  guarded,     !l 

was  though  i  I  flx.ks,  ihua  scparaled  from  the  evil  she[)- 
herds,  would  sixin  return  to  the  tnie  fold.  But  in  spite  of  all 
llie  vigilance  of  the  military  police  there  was  a  vast  emigration 
It  was  calcuhueii  tluit,  in  a  few  months,  fifly  thousand  tamilief 
quilted  France  forever.  Noi  were  the  refugees  such  as  t 
country  can  well  spare.  They  were  generally  persons  ol 
intelligent  minda,  of  industrious  habits,  and  of  austere  monds. 
In  the  list  are  to  be  found  names  eminent  in  war,  in  science, 
in  litcnture,  and  iti  art.  Some  of  the  exiles  olfered  their 
swords  to  William  of  Orange,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  fury  with  which  they  fought  against  their  persecutor. 
Othei^  avenged  th'^mselves  with  weapons  still  more  formidabic, 
and,  by  means  of  the  presses  of  Holland,  Fingland.  and  Ger- 
many, inflamed,  during  thirty  years,  the  public  .nind  of  Europe 
against  the  French  government.  A  more  peaceful  class 
erecteti  silk  manufactories  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  London. 
One  detachment  of  emigrants  taught  the  Sa\ons  to  make  the 
Bluffs  and  bats  of  which  Prance  hud  hitherto  enjoyed  a  mo- 
nopoly. Another  planted  the  lirst  vij:cs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Cape  of  (3o<jd  Hope." 

in  ordinary  circumstances  the  courts  of  Spain  and  of  Home 

•  Ttii;  contempornry  tracla  in  Torioua  iHneuaire*  on  the  Bubjett  of 
■hU  pprsecution  are  innumerable.  An  cniincnijy  clear,  torae,  taii 
ililritad  huininvy  mU  tje  found  in  Voltuirc'B  Sificle  de  iMua  XIV. 
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would  have  eagerly  applauded  a  prince  who  had  made  vigor- 
ous war  on  heresy.  But  such  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  the 
injustice  and  haughtiness  of  Lewis,  tliat,  when  lie  became  a 
persecutor,  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome  took  the  side  of 
religious  liberty,  and  loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of  turning  i» 
savage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  an  unoffending  people.* 
One  cry  of  grief  and  rage  rose  from  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Europe.  The  tidings  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
reached  England  about  a  week  before  the  day  to  which  the 
parliament  stood  adjourned.  It  was  clear  then  that  the  spirit 
of  Gardiner  and  of  Alva  was  still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Lewis  was  not  inferior  to  James  in  gener- 
osity and  humanity,  and  was  certainly  far  superior  to  James 
in  all  the  abilities  and  acquirements  of  a  statesman.  Lewis 
had,  like  James,  repeatedly  promised  to  respect  the  privileges 
of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Yet  Lewis  was  now  avowedly  a 
persecutor  of  the  reformed  religion.  What  reason  was  there, 
then,  to  doubt  that  James  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
follow  the  example  ?  He  was  already  forming,  in  defiance  of 
the  law,  a  military  force  ofRcered  to  a  great  extent  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Was  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  the  appre- 
hension that  this  force  might  be  employed  to  do  what  thn 
French  dragoons  had  done  ? 

James  was  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  his  subjects  by  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  In  truth,  that  court  had 
acted  as  if  it  had  meant  to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  He 
was  about  to  ask  fix)m  a  Protestant  legislature  a  full  toleration 
for  Roman  Catholics.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  un- 
welcome to  him  than  the  intelligence  that,  in  a  neighboring 
country,  toleration  had  just  been  withdrawn  by  a  Ronnan  Cath- 
olic government  from  Protestants.  His  vexation  was  increased 
by  a  speech  which  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  in  the  name  of  t))e 
Gallican  clergy,  addressed  at  this  time  to  Lewis  the  Fourteentn. 
The  pious  sovereign  of  England,  the  orator  said,  looked  to  tne 
Most  Christian  king,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  for  support 
a^inst  an  heretical  nation.  It  was  remarked  that  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  showed  particular  anxiety  to  pro- 

*  *<  Misionarios  embotadoA,"  savs  Ronquillo.  "Apostoli  armati«" 
lays  Innocent.    There  is,  in  the  ^tackintosh  Collectio*i,  a  remarkable 

letter  on  this  subject  from  Ronquillo,  dated  ^  ,,  t  16S6.  See  de- 
nier, Relatione  di  Francia,  1689,  quoted  by  Professor  Ranke  in  his 
Rdmlsehen  Papnte,  book  viiL 
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cure  cu[>ic~'  of  lIiU  liamnguc,  and  ihoi  il  was  read  by  nil  Eng- 
lishmen wiih  inili^naiion  Riid  nlorni.*  James  wns  desirous  ta 
counicrnol  :hc  im|ires!iian  wliicli  these  thinga  Imd  nrnile,  and 
was  ulso  ai  tlmt  inomeni  by  tiu  lacamt  unw'lljng  tu  let  ull  Eu- 
rupe  Bee  tlioi  Tie  was  not  ihe  sinve  of  France.  He  therefore 
declurud  publicly  iliut  hu  disappruvet)  of  the  manner  in  which 
llie  Hutruenois  liad  been  treated,  granted  to  ih'.i  exiles  sonte 
relief  from  lib  privy  pi  tera  under  hia  grent  scul, 

invited   his  subjects  tc  benility.     In  a  very  few 

months  it  became  clea  unpossion  was  simulated 

merely  for  the  purpose  i   piiflifiment,  ihttl  he  n 

gardod  the  refugees  w  rl,  nnd  iti3t  he  regretted 

nothing  so   ntuch  ns   .  y  to  do  wital  Lewis  liad 

On  rhe  ninth  of  Nov  les  met.     Tiic  Commons 

were  summoned  to  the  Is ;  and  the  kins  spoke    ' 

from  tlie  throne.     Hia  [-d  composed  byhimaclf. 

He  congratulated  his  loi  i   the  snppressicin  of  llie 

rebellion  in  the  wcsl ;  but  he  adaecl  tliut  tlie  speed  with  wliieb 
tliiii  rebellion  hud  risen  to  a  furmiduhle  height,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  wliich  il  had  continued  to  rage,  must  convince 
■II  men  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  ihc  niililiu. 
lie  had,  therefore,  made  rtd.litions  lo  lite  rvgulnr  anny.  The 
chiir^  of  that  army  would  henceforth  be  more  than  double  of 
what  it  had  been  ;  and  he  trusted  tlial  the  Goininoiis  would 
grant  him  tlie  means  of  defraying  the  increased  exjienne.  He 
then  iiifonned  his  hearers  that  he  liad  employed  some  officers 
who  hud  not  taken  the  tests ;  but  he  km.-tv  tltein  to  be  fit  for 
public  trust.  He  feared  that  artful  men  mighl  avail  themselves 
of  (his  irregularity  to  disturb  tite  harmony  which  existed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  parliament,  Bui  lie  would  s|)eak  oui. 
He  was  determined  not  to  part  with  servants  on  wliose  lideliiy 
he  could  rely,  and  whose  liclp  he  might  perhaps  siMin  nced.t 

This  explicit  declaration  that  he  hud  broken  ihe  laws  which 
were  regarded  by  the  nation  as  the  chief  safeguard  of  the  es- 
tablished religion,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  jicrsisi  in  hreak- 
mg  those  laws,  was  noi  likely  to  soothe  the  excited  feelings  of 

*  "  Mi  dicoao  chc  tutti  questi  iinrliunentsrii  nc  hatmo  Toluto  copia, 
il  chp  fwnoliiiami'nte  mrii  causBtc  pessime  impressioni"  —  Adda, 
Nov.  ^,  ICS.'i.     See  Evclj-n^s  Diary.  Nov.  3. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  9,  1685.  '■  Vi-ngo  a.«»icurato.'"  saya  Add* 
"cheS.  M.  stc-wfl  abWa  compoflto  il  diflcorBo."  ^  Dcap^wh  of  Nor 
J|.  1085. 
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Ilis  subjects.  The  Lords,  seldom  disposed  to  take  the  lead 
!n  opi  osition  to  a  government,  consented  to  vole  him  forma! 
dionks  for  what  he  had  said.  But  the  Commons  were  in  u  less 
complying  mood.  When  they  had  returned  to  their  own 
House  there  was  a  long  silence ;  and  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
most  respectable  members  expressed  deep  concern.  At  length 
Middietou  rose  and  moved  the  House  to  go  instantly  into  com- 
mittee on  the  king^s  speech  ;  but  Sir  Edmund  Jennings,  a  £eal* 
OU8  Tory  from  Yorkshire,  who  was  supposed  to  speak  the 
fientiments  of  Danby,  protested  against  this  course,  and  de- 
manded time  for  consideration.  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  maternal 
uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  long  distinguishe  1  in 
parliament  as  a  man  of  business  and  a  vigilant  steward  oi  tlie 
public  money,  took  the  same  side.  The  feclmg  of  tlie  House 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Sir  John  Ernley,  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, insisted  that  tlie  delay  should  not  exceed  forty-eight 
hours :  but  he  was  overruled  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
discussion  should  be  postponed  for  three  days.* 

The  interval  was  well  employed  by  those  wlio  took  the  lead 
against  the  court  They  had  indeed  no  light  work  to  perform. 
in  three  days  a  country  party,  was  to  be  organized.  The  ditfi- 
culty  of  the  task  is  in  our  age  not  easily  to  be  appreciated  ;  for 
in  our  age  all  the  nation  may  be  said  to  assist  at  every  deliber- 
ation of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  What  is  said  by  the  leaders 
of  the  muiistry  and  of  the  opposition  after  midnight'  is  read  t>y 
the  whole  metropolis  at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cornwall  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  morrow.  In  our  age,  therefore, 
the  stages  of  legislation,  the  rules  of  debate,  the  tactics  of  fac- 
tion, the  opinions,  temper,  and  style  of  every  active  member  of 
either  House,  are  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  Every 
man  who  now  enters  parliament  possesses  what,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  would  have  been  called  a  great  stock  of  par- 
liamentary knowledge.  Such  knowledge  was  then  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  actual  parliamentary  service.  The  difl^rence 
between  an  old  a'hd  a  new  member  was  as  great  as  the  differ- 
ence between  a  veteran  soldier  and  a  reciuit  just  taken  from 
the  plough ;  and  Jameses  parliament  contained  a  most  unusual 

♦  Commons'  Journals;  Branston's  Memoirs;  James  von  Leen^en 

to  the  States  Ocncral,  Nov.  j^,  l6So.  Leeuwen  was  secretary  of  th« 
Dutch  embassy,  and  cunducied  the  correspondence  in  the  absence  o« 
Citters.    As  to  CUrgcs,  see  Burnet,  i.  98. 
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propurtion  of  new  members,  who  had  l>roiight  from  !heir  coun. 
try  scats  to  VVestmiiisier  no  puliliual  knowledge  and  mnny  vi» 
em  prejudices.  Tlieso  genllomcn  haled  ide  Papists,  but  hnted 
the  ^Vhigs  not  less  inlenspjy,  and  regarded  the  king  with  su- 
perstitious vem'Tiition.  To  form  an  opposition  out  of  such 
materials  was  a  ("nat  which  required  the  most  sKilful  and  deli- 
cate manage  me  n1.  Some  men  of  grent  weight,  however. 
undertook  ihe  work,  am  with  success.     Several 

experienced  Whig  poMt  not  seals  in  that  par- 

lianient,  gave  irKerul  ad  laiion.     On  the  day  pre- 

ceding  ihui  which  had  In  •  debate,  many  meeting) 

were  neld,  M  which  the  ;leil  ihe  novices;  and  it 

soon  appeareti  iliai  ihca  nol  hi^en  t)irown  away.* 

'riie  foreign  embnas  a  ffrmenl.     It  was  well 

understood  ihai  a  few  d  lecide  the  great  question, 

whetlicr  the  King  of  E.  tvaa  not  to  be  the  vassal    ' 

ofihe  King  of  Finnce.  s  of  iJie  House  of  AtA-   ' 

tria  were  most  aiixtous  »iu<  jh.e.^^  ^..oiild  pve  sHtisfnclion  to 
his  parliament.  Innocent  had  sent  to  London  two  persons 
I'harged  to  inculcate  moderation,  both  by  admonition  and  by 
example.  One  of  ihem  wn-i  John  Leyhurn,  an  English  Do- 
minican, who  had  been  secretary  lo Cardinal  Howard,  and  who, 
wiih  some  learning  and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humor,  was  the 
mosi  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  men.  He  had  re- 
cently been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Andrumclum,  and  named 
Vicar  Apostolic  in  Great  Britain.  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Adda, 
in  Italian  of  no  eminent  abilities,  but  of  mild  temper  and 
courtly  manners,  had  been  appointed  Nuncio.  Tliese  fiinc- 
lionarios  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  James.  No  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  had  exercised  spiritual  functions  in  the  island  dur- 
ing more  iliaii  half  a  century.  No  Nuncio  had  been  received 
(•ere  during  ihe  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  which  had 
L-lapsed  since  ihe  death  of  Mary.  Leybum  was  lodged  in 
^Vhiiehall,  and  received  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Adda  did  nol  yet  assume  a  pubhc  character.  He  passed  for  a 
foreigner  of  rank,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  London,  ap- 

5 eared  daily  at  coun,  and  was  treated  with  high  consideration. 
'iih  the  Pupal  emissaries  did  iheir  best  lo  diminish,  as  much 
^  possible,  the  odium  inseparable  from  the  offices  which  they 
filled,  and  lo  restrain  the  rash  7.cal  of  James.  The  Nuncio, 
in  particular,  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  ininrioLis  lo 


•  Bnrillon,  Nor.  i|.  lC8a. 
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the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  a  rupiure  beiwoeu 
the  king  and  the  parliament.* 

Barillon  was  active  on  the  other  side.  The  instruction? 
which  he  received  from  Versailles  on  this  occasion  well  de« 
serve  to  be  studied  ;  for  they  furnish  a  key  to  the  policy  sys- 
tematically pursued  by  his  master  towards  England  during  the 
twenty  years  which  preceded  our  revolution.  The  advices 
from  Madrid,  Lewis  wrote,  were  alarming.  Strong  hopes 
were  entertained  there  that  James  would  ally  himself  closely 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  assured 
that  his  parliament  would  give  him  no  trouble.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  evidently  the  interest  of  France  that  the 
parliament  should  prove  refractory.  Barillon  was,  therefore, 
directed  to  act,  with  all  possible  precautions  against  detection, 
the  part  of  a  makebate.  At  court  he  was  to  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  stimulating  the  religious  zeal  and  the  kingly  pride  of 
James ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
some  secret  communication  with  the  malcontents.  Such  com- 
munication would,  indeed,  be  hazardous,  and  would  require  the 
utmost  adroitness ;  yet  it  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  power  of 
the  ambassador,  without  committing  himself  or  his  government, 
to  aninrmte  the  zeal  of  the  opposition  for  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  England,  and  to  let  it  be  understood  that  those 'laws  and 
liberties  were  not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an  unfriendly 
eye.f 

Lew?'9,  when  he  dictated  these  instructions,  did  not  foresee 
how  speedily  and  how  completely  his  uneasiness  would  be 
removed  by  the  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  James.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  royal  speech.  The  solicitor-general, 
Heneage  Finch,  was  in  the  chair.  The  debate  was  conducted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  new  country  party  with  rare  tact  and 

^  Dodd's  Church  History ;  Lecuwen,  Nov.  2ft  1685 ;  Barillon,  Deo. 
24,  1685.  Barillon  says  of  Adda,  "  On  I'ayoit  fait  prevenir  que  la 
iaret6  et  ravantage  des  Catholiques  consistoicnt  dans  tine  rcunior 
enti^re  de  sa  Majesty  Britannique  et  de  son  parlcmcnt."  Letters  of 
Innocent  to  James,  dated  ^  ^  and  ^J-j  •  1685 }  Despatches  of  Adda, 
Kov.  JL  and  Nov.  It,  1685.  The  very  interesting  correspondence  of 
^dda,  copied  firom  the  Papal  archives,  is  m  the  British  Museum 
\dditional  MSS.  No.  15395. 

t  This  most  remarkable  despatch  bears  date  the  -Ath  of  Novem 
,  >'?5,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  ¥0%*^  History. 
2* 
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iddru^.     N(j  cvptesHion  indicating  disrespect  to  the  sovemgD  I 
or  synipatliy  Tor  reljels  was  suiTcred  lo  escape.     TIte  western    i 
Insurrection  wns  alwavfi  tnentionfH]  with  nlJiorrpnce.     Notliing    i 
wai  Bald   of  tlie    barbaritiex  of  Kirke  nnd    Jeffreys.     It  wa< 
sdmilted  tlial  ilu:  heavy  expendiiurc  whicli  Iiad  tieeii  orcasioned 
by  ihe  late  troubles,  Justified  ihe  king  in  asking  some  furlliei 
supply  ;  hill  sining  obiectioiM  were  made  to  the  augmentatioti 
of  llie  army,  nnd  to  th  lie  Test  Acl. 

The  subject  of  the  courtiers  appear  to  have 

OTTefully   avoided.  id,  however,   with    somA 

force,  on  ihe   great  sl  cgiiCar  army  to  a  militia. 

One  of  itiem  tauiilin  itier  tite  defence  of  ihf   ' 

kingdom  was  to  be  in  eef-e«lere.     Another  said    i 

that  hc.sliouli!  be  glad  lie  Devonehire  Irriinbends, 

who  lind    fli,-(i    in  cc  Monmouth's   Kylhenien,  i 

would   liave  faced  thi  ops  of  Lewis.     But  ihess  J 

arguments   liiiil    little  'ulicre   who  Htill  rer 

bcrcd  with  I.1ii..tiw?s.s  ,.,v  =ieni  nin-  of  the  l'n>lecli.r. 
general  feeling  was  forcibly  expressed  by  the  first  of  the  Tory 
Cduntrj'  gentlemen  of  England,  Kdwani  Seymour.  lie  ad- 
mitted that  the  militia  was  not  in  a  sati$>factory  elate,  bul  main* 
tained  that  it  might  be  remodelled.  The  remodelling  might 
require  money;  but,  fur  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  give  a 
million  to  keep  up  a  force  from  which  he  hud  miihtng  lo  fear, 
than  half  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  of  which  he  must  ever  be 
afraid.  Let  the  trainbands  Im;  disciplined;  let  tiie  nnvy  be 
Btrengdieiied ,  and  the  country  would  be  Rccure.  A  standing 
army'wasai  best  a  mere  drain  on  the  public  resources.  The 
soldier  was  withdrawn  from  all  useful  labor.  He  produced 
nothing ;  he  coiwumcd  titc  fruits  of  the  industry  of  othiT  men ; 
and  he  domineered  over  those  by  whom  he  was  sTip[M)rled. 
Bul  the  [Mtion  was  now  threatened,  not  only  with  a  standing 
army,  but  with  a  Popish  standing  army  ;  with  a  standing  army 
ofTicered  by  men  who  might  be  very  amiable  and  honorable, 
but  who  were,  on  principle,  enemies  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  Sir  Williatn  Twisdcn,  member  for  the  coiinty  of  Kent, 
spoke  on  the  sanie  side,  with  great  keenness  and  loud  applause. 
Sii  Richard  Tem|ile,  one  of  Ihe  few  Whigs  who  had  a  seat  in 
thai  iiarliiimenl,  dexterously  nccommoduling  his  speech  to  the 
tenijKT  of  his  aiHliencc,  remirided  tlie  House  that  a  stnnding 
army  liarl  liecn  found,  by  experience,  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
just  authority  of  princes  as  to  the  liberty  of  nations.  Sir  Johc 
Maynurd,  ilie  most  learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  took  pari  in  ihe 
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debate.  Ho  was  now  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  couid 
well  remember  the  political  contests  of  the  reign  of  James  th** 
First  He  had  sat  in  tlie  Long  Parliament,  and  had  taken 
part  with  the  Roundheads,  but  had  always  been  for  lenient 
counsels,  and  had  labored  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Houses.  His  abilities,  which  age  had 
not  impaired,  and  his  professional  knowledge,  which  had  long 
overawed  all  Westminster  Hall,  commanded  the  ear  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He,  too,  declared  himself  against  the 
augmentation  of  the  regular  forces. 

AAer  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  a  supply  should  be 
granted  to  the  crown ;  but  it  was  also  resolved  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  for  making  the  militia  more  efficient.  This  last 
resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  against  the  standing 
army.  The  king  was  greatly  displeased ;  and  it  was  whispered 
that,  if  things  went  on  thus,  the  session  would  not  be  of  long 
duration.* 

On  the  morrow  the  contention  was  renewed.  The  language 
of  the  country  party  was  perceptibly  bolder  and  sharper  than 
on  the  preceding  day.  That  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech 
which  related  to  supply  preceded  the  paragraph  which  related 
to  the  test.  On  this  ground  Middleton  proposed  that  the  para- 
graph  relating  to  supply  should  be  first  considered  in  com- 
mittee. The  opposition  moved  the  previous  question.  They 
contended  that  the  reasonable  and  constitutional  practice  was, 
to  grant  no  money  till  grievances  had  been  redressed,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  end  of  this  practice  if  the  House  thoiight 
itself  bound  servilely  to  follow  the  order  in  which  matters  were 
mentioned  by  the  king  from  the  throne. 

The  division  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  Middlcton^s 

*  Commons'  Joumalg,  Nov.  12,  1685;  Lceuwen,  Nov.  j-};  Baril- 

Ion,  Nov.  ^f ;  Sir  John  Bramston's  Memoirs.  The  best  report  of 
the  debates  of  the  Commons  in  November,  1685.  is  one  of  which  the 
history  is  somewhat  curious.  There  are  two  manuscript  copies  of  it 
in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  7187 ;  Lans.  253.  In  these  copies  tlie 
names  of  the  speakers  are  given  at  length.  The  authors  of  the  Life 
of  James  pubi««hed  in  1702  transcribed  this  report,  but  gave  only  the 
initials  of  the  speakers.  The  editors  of  Chandler's  Debates  and  of 
the  Parliamentary  History  guensed  from  these  initials  at  the  names, 
and  sometimes  guessed  wrong.  l*hey  ascribe  to  Waller  a  very  re- 
tnarkablc  spceclu  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  and  which  wm 
really  made  by  Windham,  member  for  Salisbury.  It  was  with  Eome 
M>ncem  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the  last 
Woidjf  uttered  in  public  by  Waller  were  so  honorable  to  him. 
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motion  snould  l3<;  put.  The  noea  were  ordered  by  the  sppakor 
to  go  forih  inlo  llio  lobby.  They  resenied  ihis  miicli,  r.nH  cirni- 
pliiincd  louiily  of  his  servility  and  jinrlialjiy  ;  for  iliey  con* 
ceived  that,  nccording  to  the  intricate  and  subtle  ruli;  which 
•vfts  then  in  force,  and  which,  in  our  time,  was  supersnded  by 
a  more  rational  and  convenient  practice,  ihey  wero  eoiiiliid  ,o 
keep  their  seats  ;  and  it  wna  held  bv  all  the  parliiimenuiry  tac- 
ticians of  that  ago  thp  hich  siaid  in  the  House 
had  an  advaiUnge  ovi  hich  went  out;  for  ll» 
accommodation  on  the  hen  w  deficient,  tliat  no 
person  who  hrid  Ixicn  {■  i  to  gel  a  good  wait 
willing  to  lose  it.  Nc  lie  dianuiy  of  the  ni 
ters,  many  persons  on  he  court  had  ab^luiely  I 
depen<led  were  seen  m  ihfi  door.  Among  ihem 
was  Charles  Fox,  pay  forces,  and  son  of  Sir  I 
Stephen  Fox,  elerk  of  h.  The  paymosicr  had  '\ 
been  induced  liy  his  frii  limaelf  during  pan  of  the  ^ 
discussion.  Bui  his  anxiety  mio  neconie  insu]i|iii risible.  He 
came  down  lo  the  siwakcr's  chamber,  hcaril  piiii  of  the  de- 
bate, withdrew,  and,  al\ur  liesitatin^  for  a  short  time  between 
conscience  and  five  thousand  pounds  a  ycur,  Itxtk  o  manly 
resolution,  and  rushed  inlo  the  House  just  in  time  to  vote.  Two 
ofRcors  of  the  army.  Colonel  John  l)arcy,  son  of  the  Lord 
Conyers,  and  Captain  James  Kendall,  withdrew  to  the  lobby, 
Midillcton  went  down  to  the  bar  and  expostulated  warmly  with 
them.  He  particularly  addres-scd  himself  to  Kendall,  a  needy 
retainer  of  tlie  court,  who  had,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  man- 
date, been  sent  lo  parliament  by  a  [Nicked  corponition  in  Corn- 
wall, and  who  had  recently  obtained  a  grant  of  n  hundred  head 
of  rebels  senlenced  to  Ininsportalion.  "Sir,"  said  Middleton, 
"  have  not  you  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  majesty's  service  ? " 
"  Ves,  my  lord,"  answeri;d  Koudall ;  "  but  my  elder  brother  \m 
just  dead,  and  has  left  nio  seven  hundred  a  year." 

When  ilie  tellera  had  done  their  olTice  it  appeared  that  ihfl 
ayes  were  one  hundred  and  cjghty-lwo,  and  the  noes  one  huii> 
dred  and  eighty-three.  In  that  House  of  Commons  which  hod 
been  brought  together  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  chicanery 
of  corruption,  and  of  violence,  in  that  House  of  Commons  of 
which  James  had  said  that  more  than  eleven  twelfths  of  the 
members  were  such  as  he  would  himself  have  nominated,  tlw 
court  had  sustained  a  deteut  on  a  vital  question.* 

■    Commoni'    Joumali,   Nov.  13,    lOSS  ;    B-tnuton'i    Uemoin 
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In  consequence  of  this  vote  the  expressions  wh.ch  chc  king 
had  used  respecting  the  test  were,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Novem- 
bor,  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  resolved,  aHer  much 
discussion,  that  an  addre^ss  should  be  presented  to  him,  remind- 
ing him  that  he  could  not  legally  continue  to  employ  officers 
who  refused  to  qualify,  and  pressing  him  to  give  such  direc- 
tions as  might  quiet  the  apprehensions  and  jealousies  of  his 
people.* 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Lords  should  be  requested 
to  join  in  the  address.  Whether  this  motion  was  honestly 
made  by  the  opposition,  in  the  hope  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
peers  would  add  weight  to  the  remonstrance,  or  artfully  made 
by  the  courtiers,  in  the  hope  that  a  breach  between  the  Houses 
might  be  the  consequence,  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover. 
The  proposition  was  rejected .f 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  amount  of  supply  to  be  granted.  The 
king  wanted  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  min- 
isters saw^  that  it  would  be  -vain  to  ask  for  so  large  a  sum. 
The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mentioned  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  replied  that  to 
vote  for  such  a  grant  would  be  to  vote  for  the  permanence  of 
the  present  military  establishment :  they  were  disposed  to  give 


Reresby's    Memoirs ;    Barillon,    Nov.    j-f ;    Lceuwen,    Nov.    J-^ 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  1717  ;  The  Cai»e  of  the  Church  of 
England  fiEurly  stated  ;  Burnet,  L  666 ;  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note. 

*  Commons*  Journals.  Not.   1685  ;  HarL  MS.  7187 ;   Laus.  MS 
253. 

t  The  conflict  of  testimony  on  this  subject  is  most  extraordinary ; 
and,  after  long  consideration,  I  must  own  that  the  balance  seems  to 
me  to  be  exactly  poised.  In  the  Life  of  James,  (1702,)  the  motion  it 
represented  as  a  court  motion.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  re* 
Diarkable  passage  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  which  was  conected  by  the 
Pretender  himself  (Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  iL  55.)  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  Keresby.  who  was  present,  and  Barillon,  who  ought 
to  have  been  well  inform  :kI,  represent  the  motion  as  an  opposition 
motion.  The  Harleian  and  Lansdowne  manuscripts  differ  in  the  sin- 
gle word  on  which  the  whole  depends.  Unfortunately  Bramston  was 
Dot  at  the  House  that  day.  James  Van  Leeuwen  mentions  the  motion 
■nd  the  division,  but  docs  not  add  a  word  which  can  throw  the  small- 
eat  light  on  the  state  of  parties.  I  must  own  myself  unable  to  draw 
with  confidence  any  inference  from  the  names  of  the  tellers.  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson  and  Sir  Francis  Russell  for  the  majority,  and  Lord  An- 
aram  and  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  for  the  minority.  I  should  have 
thousbt  Lord  Ancram  likely  to  go  with  the  coiut,  and  Sir  Henrr 
Qoocmcke  likely  to  go  with  the  opposition. 


only  so  much  ;ih  miftlit  suffice  to  keep  line  regular  Jroops  on 
Toot  till  Ihe  Ttiililiii  could  be  remodel Ictl;  am)  lljuy  llierefurs 
proposed  foui-  limidrud  tliuusacid  pounds.  Tlie  courtiers  c» 
3laimcd  against  this  motion  03  unworthy  uf  the  House  and  di» 
respectful  to  the  king;  but  (liey  were  manfully  encountered. 
One  of  the  western  membera,  Jolin  Windham,  who  aale  for 
Salisbm/,  especiu.tly  diRtintCuished  himself,  lie  hud  always, 
he  said,  liKiked  with  d.  on  on  standing  arm' 

and  recent  experience  tied  Ibose  feelings.     He 

then  ventured  to  louc!  vhich  hnd  hitherto  beoi) 

studiously  avoided.     H  desolation  of  the  western   ' 

counties.     The  peopit  weary  of  the  op]fre»9ion   ^ 

of  the  troops,  weary  t  ,  of  depredations,  of  still 

fouler  crimes  which  I  felonies,  but  for   which,    i 

when  perpetrated  by  t  aas,  no  redress  could  bo  J 

obiiiined.     The    king';  indeed   told    the  Hguse 

ilmt  oxctlleni    rules  h  iwn   for  Iho  government 

of  llie  ormy  ;  but  none  i;iju[u  vl'ii.u.c  to  soy  ihai  iIil'sc  rules 
had  been  observed.  VVhat,  then,  was  the  inevitable  infer* 
ence .'  Did  not  the  contmst  between  the  paternal  injunc- 
tions issued  from  the  throne  and  the  iiisup portable  tyranny  of 
the  soldiers  prove  that  the  army  was  even  now  too  strong 
for  the  prince  as  well  as  for  the  people  ?  The  Commons  might 
surely,  with  perfect  consistency,  while  they  reposed  entire  eon- 
Hdencc  in  the  intentions  of  his  majesty,  refuse  to  make  any 
addition  to  a.  force  which  it  was  clear  that  his  majesty  could 

The  motion  that  the  sum  to  he  granted  should  not  exceed 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  lost  by  twelve  votes.  This 
victory  of  the  ministers  was  little  better  than  a  defeat.  The 
leaders  of  the  country  party,  nothing  Hishearicned,  retreated  a 
little,  mn.de  another  stand,  and  proposed  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  committee  divided  again,  and 
the  courtiers  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and  twelve  votes  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy.* 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons  went  in  procession  to 
Whitehall  with  their  address  on  the  subject  of  the  test.  The 
king  received  them  on  his  throne.  The  address  was  drawn  up 
in  respeciful  and  affectionate  languiige ;  for  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  had  voted  for  it  were  zealously  and  even  super- 

*  Commona'  Joumats.  Nov.  IS.  1685;  Ilarl.  >fd.  71S7  ;  iMtt.  MS 
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Btitiously  loyal,  and  had  readily  agreed  to  insert  soriu^  compli* 
mentary  phrases,  and  to  omit  every  word  which  the  couitieni 
thought  ofiensive.  The  answer  of  James  was  a  cold  and  sul- 
len reprimand.  He  declared  himself  greatly  displeased  and 
amazed  that  the  Commons  should  have  profited  so  little  by  the 
admonition  which  he  had  given  them.  ^^  But,"  said  he,  ^^  how- 
ever you  may  proceed  on  your  part,  1  will  be  very  steady  in 
tli  the  promises  which  I  have  made  to  you."  • 

The  Commons  reaissemhlcd  in  their  chamber,  discontented, 
yet  somewhat  overawed.  To  most  of  them  the  king  was  still 
an  object  of  filial  reverence.  Three  more  years  Tilled  with 
injuries,  and  with  insults  more  gulling  than  injuries,  were 
scarcely  suflicient  to  dissolve  the  ties  which  bound  the  Cavalier 
gentry  to  the  throne. 

The  speaker  repeated  the  substance  of  the  king's  reply. 
There  was,  for  soiTie  time,  a  solemn  stillness  ;  then  the  order 
of  the  day  was  read  in  regular  course  ;  and  the  House  went 
into  committee  on  the  bill  for  remodelling  the  militia. 

In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  revived. 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  speaker  resumed  the  chair, 
Wharton,  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  VVhigs,  proposed 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for  taking  his  nruijestyV  answer 
into  consideration.  John  Coke,  member  for  Derby,  though  a 
noted  Tory,  seconded  Wharton.  *•'  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  we 
are  all  Englishmen,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  frightened  from 
our  duty  by 'a  few  high  words." 

It  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely,  spoken.  The  whole  House 
was  in  a  tempest.  "  Take  down  his  words,"  "  To  the  bar," 
"  To  the  Tower,"  resounded  from  every  side.  Those  who 
were  most  lenient  proposed  that  the  offender  should  be  repri- 
manded ;  but  the  ministers  vehemently  insisted  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  prison.  The  House  might  pardon,  they  said,  of- 
fences committed  against  itself,  but  had  no  right  to  pardon  an 
insult  odfered  to  the  crown.  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tox^er.  The 
indiscretion  of  one  man  had  deranged  the  whole  system  of 
tactics  which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  that  moment,  Edward  Sey- 
mour attempted  to  rally  his  followers,  exhorted  them  to  fix  a 
day  for  discussing  the  king's  answer,  and  expressed  his  confi- 
dence that  the  discussion  would  be  conducted  with  the  respect 
due  from  subjects  to  the  sovereign.     The  members  were  so 

*  Commons'  Joumalfl«  Nov.  17,  18,  1686. 


much  cowed  liy  tlie  royal  displeasure,  and  ao  much  incensed 

l»y  the  rudenoss  of  Coke,  ihat  il  would   uol  have  been  safe  ii> 
divi>le" 

The  House  adjimmed ;  and  the  minisiers  flaiiered  them 
thn[  the  spirit  of  ojtposilion  was  quelled. 


akiming  syniptojm 
ir  taking  into  consideration 
d  from  all  parts  of  Eii)i- 
n,  on  the  fii^l  niceiing  of 
ilained  of  the  force  and 
i  prevented  iho  & 
/  taken,  he  had  found  bo 
iinched  from  his  side  hud 
ir  John  Lowiher,  member 
fore  the  recesa,  suggested 
the  abuacs  which  had  so 
ne  House  was  now  in  ■ 
„mny    voices    were    boldly 


he  nineteenth  of  November,  i 
appeared.  Tt'c  lime  had  arrived  f 
the  petitions  which  hf 
land  against  ijie  late 
the  parliament,  Seyi 
fraud  by  whith  the 
conslilucnt  bodies  i 
seconder.  But  mnnj 
8ubsi«]uenlly  taken  ht 
tor  Cumberland,  at  th 
that  there  ought  io  be 
much  excited  the  p 
much    more   an|!ry  teiii]i<si-;    nm. 

raised  in  meimce  nnd  accusmiou.  I  he  niiiiislers  were  tolO 
(hat  the  nation  expected,  and  should  have,  signal  redress. 
Meaciwhile  it  was  dexterously  imimnied  that  the  best  atonement 
which  a  gentleman  who  had  been  brought  into  tite  House  by 
irregular  means  could  make  to  the  public  was  to  use  his  ill- 
acquired  power  in  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his 
country.  No  member  who,  in  that  crisis,  did  his  duty  had 
aJiy  thing  Io  fear.  It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  )iim  ;  but 
the  whole  influence  of  the  opposition  should  be  employed  lu 
procure  his  reelect  ion. + 

On  the  same  day  il  became  clear  that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
hud  spread  from  ihe  Commons  to  the  Lords,  and  even  to  ih^ 
episcopal  bench.  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
look  the  lead  in  the  Upper  House;  and  he  was  well  i|ualilied 
Io  do  so.  In  wealth  and  influence  he  was  second  to  nonn  of 
the  English  nobles ;  and  the  general  voice  designated  him  as 

•  Common"'  Journals,  Nov,  18,  IG80  1  Harl.  MS.  7187 ;  Luu. 
MS.  253  ;  Uumct,  i.  6G7. 

t  iMna^nle'i  Memoirs.  Burnet  tells  ii«  (i.  667)  that  ■  sharp  de- 
btte  nbout  elections  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  Ciike'i 
committal.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on  the  19th  of  November  j 
Ira  Coke  was  committed  late  on  the  18th,  and  thi^  pArliam'nt  wm 
pran>iitiL-d  on  the  20th.  llurnct'n  narrative  is  coiitiimcd  by  the  Jour- 
nals, from  ivhic'h  it  apjieors  that  several  otcetians  were  under  ditcut- 
li.>n  on  the  IDth. 
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the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  His  magnificence,  his  taste, 
bii  talents,  his  classical  learning,  his  high  spirit,  the  grace  end 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  were  admitted  by  his  enemies.  His 
eulogists,  unhappily,  could  not  pretend  that  his  morals  had 
escaped  untainted  from  the  wide-spread  contagion  of  that  age. 
Though  an  enemy  of  Popery  ana  of  arbitrary  power,  he  had 
been  averse  to  extreme  courses,  had  been  willing,  when  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  lost,  to  agree  to  a  compromise,  and  had 
never  been  concerned  in  the  illegal  and  imprudent  schemes 
which  had  brought  discredit  on  the  Whig  party.  But,  though 
regretting  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  he  had  not,  on 
tliat  account,  failed  to  perform  zealously  the  most  arduous  and 
perilous  duties  of  friendship.  He  had  stood  near  Russell  at 
the  bar,  had  parted  from  him  on  the  sad  morning  of  the  exe- 
cution with  close  embraces  and  with  many  bitter  tears,  nay, 
had  offered  to  manage  an  escape  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.* 
This  great  nobleman  now  proposed  that  a  day  should  be  fixed 
for  considering  the  royal  speech.  It  was  contended,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  Lords,  by  voting  thanks  for  the  speech,  had 
precluded  themselves  from  complaining  of  it.  But  this  objec- 
tion was  treated  with  contempt  by  Halifax.  "  Such  thanks," 
he  said,  with  the  sarcastic  pleasantry  in  which  he  excelled, 
"  imply  no  approbation.  We  are  thankful  whenever  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  deigns  to  speak  to  us.  Especially  thankful 
are  we  when^  as  on  the  present  occasion,  he  speaks  out,  and 
gives  us  fair  warning  of  what  we  are  to  sufler."f  Doctor 
Henry  CJompton,  Bishop  of  London,  spoke  strongly  for  the 
motion.  Though  not  gif\ed  with  eminent  abilities,  nor  deeply 
versed  in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  he  was  always  heard 
by  the  House  with  respect ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  clergy- 
men who  could,  in  that  age,  boast  of  noble  blood.  His  own 
loyalty,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  family,  had  been  signally  proved. 
His  father,  the  second  Earl  of  Northampton,  had  fought 
bravely  for  King  Charles  the  First,  and,  surrounded  by  the  par- 
liamentary soldiers,  had  fallen,  sword  in  hand,  refusing  to  give 
or  take  quarter.  The  bishop  himself,  before  he  was  ordained, 
had  borne  arms  in  the  Life  Guards  ;  and,  though  he  generally 
did  his  best  to  preserve  the  gravity  and  sobriety  befitting  a  prel- 


^  Burnet,  L  560 ;   Funeral  Sermon  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
preached  by  Kennet,  1708 ;  IVayels  of  Coamo  IIL  in  England. 

t  Brantaton's  Momoim.    Burnet  is  incorreot  both  as  to  the  timo 
nhen  this  remark  was  made  and  as  to  the  person  who  made  it. 
VOL.  II.  3 


lie.  S01T1C  dtiHhps  of  Iiis  military  spirit  would,  to  ihe  lust.  occS' 
io;ially  breiik  iorili.  He  hud  been  iiiinisied  wllh  the  rcliKiuiiE 
Ktiic.'iliim  uf  ih(?  1WO  )irinceBses,  iind  had  acquiiled  hinic«irur 
lull  impurinnt  duly  in  D.  manner  which  hiid  sntistied  all  |;oon 
'roiesiaiiis,  ■,it\{\  bud  secured  tu  him  considerable  mlliience 
I,  especially  of  iho  Lnciv  Anne." 
s  Rinpuwercd  to  siteak  trie  Herne 
jjiinion  atid  m  hia  own,  the 
tilutiuD  of  ihe  realm  was  in 


lie    III 

)v/  dt^L-kin.-fl 

that 

of  his 

bretlireri,:ii. 

wliole 

civil  iiijii  ct 

daiigit 

di., 

3 'of  the  mos 

by  a 

yoiiiifi   man 

amaze    Kiiri)|>e. 

diium. 

,  widtly  ren 

iKhca  <if  that  day  wrs  made 

!s  Munlmiiii,  Viscoutil  Mor- 
itrs  liiior,  US  Eiirl  of  Peter* 
lKir<><i>;li.      Aliva  in   abundant   pruo&  of    his 

coiirai.'c,  of  Ills  c  bnt  Btraiige  unaoundooss  of 

mind  wliicli  iiiiide  i  CBpH^y  almost  luelevto 

his  cm.iili-y.      Mrt^...    ..=   „..4ln!,'u;sl.ed  himself  dh  a  wit 

and  n  sdioliir,  »s  a  soldier  ;ind  n  aiiior.  He  had  even  set  his 
heart  on  livnlling  Boordidoiie  and  FUjssiiet.  Though  an 
avuwcd  freclhinker,  Ilc  IithI  sue  ii])  all  night  at  sea,  lo  com- 
pose iicrmuns,  and  had  with  great  difficulty  liuen  prevented 
from  edifying  the  crew  of  a  man  of  war  with  his  pious  oraiory.t 
Ho  now  adilressed  Ihe  House  of  rccrs,  for  the  first  lime,  with 
chiiriicicrisiic  eloquence,  s|iili;htlincss,  uiiil  aiidncilv.  Ho 
binmud  the  Commons  fur  nui  Imviiiir  taken  a  biildur  line. 
"They  have  been  afraid,"  lie  said,  "to  speiik  out.  They 
have  lalkt-d  of  apjirehcnsions  and  jealousies.  VVhai  liave  ap- 
prehension and  jealousy  to  do  here?  Apprehension  .and 
jealimsv  arc  ihc  foelings  with  which  we  rcjpird  future  and  un- 
certain evils.  The  evil  which  we  arc  co.isiduring  is  neither 
fnnin;  nor  uncertain.  A  slnmling  army  exists.  It  is  officered 
by  Papists.  We  have  no  fiireifiti  enemy-  There  is  no  rol>el- 
lion  in  llie  land.  For  wlial,  then,  is  ibis  force  maintuincd 
except  for  the  purpose  of  siiliverling  our  laws  and  establishing 
ihai  arbitrary  powur  wliicb  is  so  jii'Jy  abhorred  by  English- 

"""^"t 

"  WocmI.  ,\th.  Oi.  1  Gooth's  Fimcrsl  Sermon  on  Bishop  Compton. 

t  TennBc'd  Disrv. 

;  Barillon  has  civcn  the  hnst  nccount  of  Ihin  dchnte.  I  will  oi 
wact  his  rpjiort  of  Mordaunl's  spwch.  ■'  Milord  Motdiiiinl,  <iuoit)u4p 
icutie,  psrlii  Hvec  cloqiiciii'p  tt  Ibrcc.  II  [lit  que  la  quenUon  n't-Wil 
pan  roil'iilv.  cuni'nv  la  (Jnumbre  des  Cunununes  le  |)Tetetidoit,  h  gahtia 
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Jeffreys  spoke  against  the  motion  in  the  coarse  and  savage 
style  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was 
not  quite  so  easy  to  browbeat  the  proud  and  powerful  barons 
of  England  in  their  own  hall,  as  to  intimidate  barristers  whose 
bread  depended  on  his  favor,  or  prisoners  wliose  necks  were  at 
his  mercy.  A  man  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  attacking 
and  domineering,  whatever  may  be  his  talents  and  courage 
generally  makes  a  mean  figure  when  he  is  vigorously  assailed ; 
n>r,  being  unaccustomcK]  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  he  becomes 
confused ;  and  the  knowledge  that  all  those  whom  he  has  in- 
sulted are  enjoying  his  confusion  confuses  him  still  more. 
Jeffreys  was  now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  become  a 
fffoat  man,  encountered  on  equal  terms  by  adversaries  who 
did  not  fear  him.  To  the  general  delight,  he  passed  at  once 
from  the  extreme  of  insolence  to  the  extreme  of  meanness, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  with  rage  and  vexation.* 
Nothing  indeed  was  wanting  to  his  humiliation ;  for  the  House 
was  crowded  by  about  a  hundred  peers,  a  larger  number  than 
had  voted  even  on  the  great  day  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  The 
kmg,  too,  was  present.  His  brother  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  sittings  of  the  Lords  for  amusement,  and  used 
often  to  say  that  a  debate  was  as  entertaining  as  a  comedy. 
James  came,  not  to  be  diverted,  but  in  the  hope  that  his  pres- 
ence might  impose  some  restraint  on  the  discussion.  He  was 
disappointed.  The  sens^  of  the  House  was  so  strongly  mani- 
fested that,  after  a  closing  speech,  of  great  keenness,  from 
Halifax,  the  courtiers  did  not  venture  to  divide.  An  early  day 
was  fixed  for  taking  the  royal  speech  into  consideration  ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  every  peer  who  was  not  at  a  distance  from 
Westminster  should  be  in  his  place.t 

des  jalousies  et  d6ftances,  qui  avoicnt  lieu  dans  Ics  choses  incertaines ; 
mais  que  ce  qui  sc  passoit  ne  I'^toit  pas,  qu'il  y  avoit  une  armce  sui 
pied  qui  subsistoit,  et  qui  ^toit  rcmplie  d'officicrs  Catholiqucs,  qiu 
ne  pouvoit  £trc  conscrv6e  que  pour  le  renvcrsement  dcs  loix,  ct  que 
la  siibistance  de  Tarmde,  quand  il  n'y  a  aucune  guerre  ni  au  dedans 
ni  au  dehors,  ctoit  retablissement  du  ^ouvemement  arbitraire,  pour 
sequel  lea  Anglois  ont  une  arcrsion  si'bien  fondce.*' 

♦  He  was  rery  easily  moved  to  tears.  "  He  could  not,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Paneg^'ric,  **  refrain  from  weeping  on  bold  aArunts." 
And  agnip :  ••  They  talk  of  his  hectoring  and  proud  carriage ;  wha*. 
eould  be  more  humble  than  for  a  man  in  his  great  post  to  cry  and 
lob } "  In  the  answer  to  the  Pancg}Tic  it  is  said  tha^  "  his  having  no 
oonunand  of  his  tears  spoiled  him  for  a  hjrpocrite." 

t  Lords'  Journals,  Nov.  19,  1686;  Barillont  ^£^i  Dutch  Deipateh, 
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On  the  following  morning  the  king  came  down,  in  his  robes, 
to  the  House  of  LorJs.  Th  i  usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned 
che  Commons  to  the  bar ;  and  the  chancellor  announced  that 
che  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  tenth  of  February.* 
The  members  who  I  ad  voted  against  the  court  were  dismissed 
from  the  public  service.  Charles  Fox  quitted  the  pay  office. 
The  Bishop  of  London  ceased  to  be  dean  of  the  chapel  royal, 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 

The  effect  of  the  prorogation  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  legal 
proceeding  of  the  highest  importance.  Thomas  Grey,  Earl 
of  Stamford,  sprung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of 
England,  had  been  recently  arrested  and  committed  cloee 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was 
accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  t'  e  Rye  House  plot  A 
true  bill  had  been  found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  had  been  removed  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  only  court  before  which  a  peer  of  the  realm  can, 
during  a  session  of  parliament,  be  arraigned  for  any  offence 
higher  than  a  misdemeanor*  The  first  of  December  had  been 
fixed  for  the  trial ;  and  orders  had  been  given  that  Westminster 
Hall  should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  hangings.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  prorogation,  the  hearing  of  the  cause  was 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  period;  and  Stamford  soon  re- 
gained his  liberty .f 

Three  other  Whigs  of  great  eminence  were  in  confinement 
when  the  session  closed,  Charles  Gerard,  Lord  Grerard  of 
Brandon,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  John  Hamp- 
den, grandson  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamere.  Gerard  and  Hampden  were 
accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the  Rye  House  plot;  Dela- 
mere of  having  abetted  the  western  insurrection. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  put  either 
Gerard  or  Hampden  to  death.     Grey  had  stipulated  for  their 

Nov.  a ;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Nov.  19 ;  Burnet,  i.  665.  The  closing 
•peech  of  Halifax  is  mentioned  by  the  Nuncio  in  his  despatch  of  Nov. 
if.  Adda,  about  a  month  later,  bears  strong  testimony  to  HalifiuL*i 
powers. 

**  Da  questo  uomo  che  ha  gran  credito  nel  parlamento,  e  grandc 
eloquenza,  non  si  possono  attendere  che  fiere  contradizioni,  e 
partito  Rcgio  non  vi  e  un  uomo  da  contrapporsL"    Dec.  ^^^ 

*  Jx>rds'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  20,  1685. 

t  Lords'  Journal,  Nov.  11,  17,  18,  1685 
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liven  before  he  consented  to  become  a  witness  against  them.* 
But  there  was  a  still  stronger  reason  for  sparing  them.  They 
were  heirs  to  large  prupeny ;  but  their  fathers  were  still  living. 
The  court  could,  therefore,  get  little  in  the  way  of  forfeiture, 
and  might  get  much  in  the  way  of  ransom.  Gerard  was  tried, 
and,  from  the  very  scanty  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  seems  to  liave  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  force. 
He  boasted  of  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  made  by  his  family 
in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  and  proved  Rumsey,  the 
witness  who  had  murdered  Russell  by  telling  one  story,  and 
Cornish  by  telling  another,  to  be  utterly  undeserving  of  credit. 
The  jury,  with  some  hesitation,  found  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
After  long  imprisonment,  Gerard  was  suffered  to  redeem  him- 
self.t  Hampden  had  inherited  the  political  opinions  and  a 
large  share  of  the  talents  of  his  grandfather,  but  had  degen- 
erated from  the  uprightness  and  the  courage  by  which  his 
grandfather  had  been  distinguished.  It  appears  that  the  pris- 
oner was,  with  cruel  cunning,  long  kept  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense, in  order  that  his  family  might  be  induced  to  pay  largely 
for  mercy.  His  spirit  sank  under  the  terrors  of  death.  When 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  he  not  only  pleaded 
guilty,  but  disgraced  the  illustrious  name  which  he  bore  by 
abject  submissions  and  entreaties.  He  protested  that  he  had 
not  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assassination ;  but  he  owned 
that  he  had  meditated  rebellion,  professed  deep  repentance  for 
his  offence,  implored  the  intercession  of  the  judges,  and  vowed 
that,  if  the  royal  clemency  were  extended  to  him,  his  whole 
life  should  be  passed  in  evincing  his  gratitude  for  such  good- 
ness. The  Whigs  were  furious  at  his  pusillanimity,  and  loudly 
declared  him  to  be  far  more  deserving  of  blame  than  Grey 
who,  even  in  turning  king's  evidence,  had  preserved  a  certain 
decorum.  Hampden's  life  was  spared ;  but  his  family  paid 
everal  thousand  pounds  to  the  chancellor.  Some  courtiers, 
f  less  note,  succeeded  in  extorting  smaller  sums.  The  un- 
nappy  man  had  spirit  enough  to  feel  keenly  the  degradation  to 
l^hich  he  had  stooped.  He  survived  the  day  of  his  ignominy 
leveral  years.  He  lived  to  see  his  party  triumphant,  to  be 
once  more  an  important  member  of  it,  to  rise  high  in  the  state, 
and  to  make  his  persecutors  tremble  in  their  tuin.  But  his 
nrosperity  was  imbittered  by  one  insupportable  recollection* 

•  Burnet,  i.  646. 

f  Bramston's  Hemoin ;  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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Hu  never  regained  his  cheerfulness,  and  at  length  died  by  hu 
own  hand.* 

That  Delamere,  if  he  had  needed  the  royal  mercy,  would 
have  found  it,  is  not  very  probable.  It  is  certain  that  every 
advantage,  which  the  letter  of  the  law  gave  to  the  government, 
was  used  against  him  without  scruple  or  shame.  He  was  in  a 
different  situation  from  that  in  which  Stamford  stood.  The 
indictment  against  Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the  House 
of  Lords  during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  tlierefore  could 
not  be  prosecuted  till  that  House  should  reassemble.  All  the 
peers  wojld  then  have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as  well  of 
law  as  of  fact  But  the  bill  against  Delamere  was  not  found 
till  after  the  prorogation.!  He  was,  therefore,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  This  court,  to 
which  belongs,  during  a  recess  of  parliament,  the  cognizance 
of  treasons  and  felonies  committed  by  temporal  peers,  was 
then  so  constituted  that  no  prisoner  charged  with  a  political 
offence  could  expect  an  impartial  trial.  The  crown  named  a 
lord  high  steward.  The  lord  high  steward  named,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, certain  peers  to  sit  on  their  accused  brother.  The 
number  to  be  summoned  was  indefinite.  No  challenge  was 
allowed.  A  simple  majority,  provided  that  it  consisted  of 
twelve,  was  suflicient  to  convict.  The  high  steward  was  sole 
judge  of  the  law ;  and  the  lords  triers  formed  merely  a  jury 
to  ))ronounce  on  the  question  of  fact.  Jeffreys  was  appointed 
nigh  steward.  He  selected  thirty  triers ;  and  the  selection  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  All  the  thirty 
were,  in  politics,  vehemently  opposed  to  the  prisoner.  Fifteen 
of  them  were  colonels  of  regiments,  and  might  be  removed 
from  their  lucrative  commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
Among  tlie  remaining  fifteen  were  the  lord  treasurer,  the 
principal  secretary  of  state,  the  steward  of  the  household,  the 
comptroller  of  the  household,  the  captain  of  the  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners,  the  queen's  chamberlain,  and  other  persons 
who  were  bound  by  strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  court  Nev- 
ertheless, Delamere  had  some  great  advantages  over  the 
humbler  culprits  wno  had  been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  the  jurymen,  bitter  partisans,  taken  for  a  single  day  by 
courtly  sheriffs  from  the  mass  of  society,  and  speedily  sent  bacK 

*  The  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Braniston'0  Memoin 
Bm^et,  i.  647 ;  Lords'  Journals,  Deo.  20,  1689. 
t  I.or1V  Journal*,  Nov.  9,  10,  16   1685. 
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to  mm^'l'.  with  that  mass,  were  under  no  restraint  of  shame , 
and,  being  little  accustcnied  to  weigh  evidence,  followed  with- 
out scruple  the  dii-ections  of  the  bench.  But  in  the  High 
Steward's  Court  every  trier  was  a  man  of  some  experience  in 
grave  affairs.  Every  trier  filled  a  considerable  space  in  the 
public  eye.  Every  trier,  beginning  from  the  lowest,  had  to 
rise  separately,  and  to  give  in  his  verdict,  on  his  honor,  before 
a  great  concourse.  That  verdict,  accompanied  with  his  name, 
would  go  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  would  live  in  history. 
Moreover,  though  the  selected  nobles  were  all  Tories,  and 
aUnost  all  placemen,  many  of  them  had  begim  to  look  with 
uneasiness  on  the  king's  proceedings,  and  to  doubt  whether  the 
case  of  Delamere  might  not  soon  be  their  own. 

Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  insolently  and 
unjustly.  He  had,  indeed,  an  old  grudge  to  stimulate  his  zeal. 
He  had  been  chief  justice  of  Chester  when  Delamere,  then  ^!r. 
Booth,  represented  that  county  in  parliament.  Booth  had  bit- 
terly complained  to  the  Commons  that  the  dearest  interests  of 
his  constituents  were  intrusted  to  a  drunken  jackpudding.* 
The  revengeful  judge  was  now  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  arti- 
fices which  even  in  an  advocate  would  have  been  culpable. 
He  reminded  the  lords  triers,  in  very  significant  language,  that 
Delamere  had,  in  parliament,  objected  to  the  bill  for  attainting 
Monmouth  —  a  fact  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  evi- 
dence. But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Jeffreys  to  overawe  a 
synod  of  |>eers,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  overawing  com- 
mon juries.  The  evidence  for  the  crown  would  prolxibly  h.wc 
been  thought  amply  sufficient  on  the  western  circuit,  or  at  i!\e 
eity  sessions,  but  could  not,  for  a  moment,  impose  on  s*ich 
men  as  Rochester,  Godolphin,  and  Churchill ;  nor  were  they, 
with  dll  their  faults,  depraved  enough  to  condemn  a  man  to 
death  against  the  plainest  rules  of  justice.  Grey,  Wade,  and 
Goodenough,  were  produced,  but  could  only  repeat  what  they 
had  heard  said  by  Monmouth  and  by  Wildman's  emissaries. 
The*  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution,  a  miscreant  named 
Saxton,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  was 
now  laboring  to  earn  his  pardon  by  swearing  against  all  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  government,  was  proved  by  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  have  told  a  series  of  falsehoods.  All  the 
triers,  from  Churchill,  who,  as  junior  baron,  spoke  first,  up  to 

*  Speech  on  the  Corruption  of  the  Judges  in  Lord  Deluncre'i 
Torks,  1694. 
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ihe  treasurer,  pronounced,  on  their  honor,  that  Delannere  wai 
not  guilty.  The  gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  proceeding 
made  a  deep  impression  even  on  the  Nuncio,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  ceremonies  of  Rome— ceremonies  which,  in 
solemnity  and  splendor,  exceed  all  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  show.*  The  king,  who  was  present,  and  was  unable  to 
complain  of  a  decision  evidently  just,  went  into  a  rage  with 
Saxton,  and  vowed  that  the  wretch  should  first  be  pilloried 
before  Westminster  Hall  for  perjury,  and  then  sent  down  to 
llie  west  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  treason.t 

The  public  joy  at  the  acquittal  of  Delamere  was  great  The 
reign  of  terror  was  over.  The  innocent  began  to  breathe 
freely,  and  false  accusers  to  tremble.  One  letter,  written  on 
this  occasion,  is  scarcely  to  be  read  without  tears.  The  widow 
of  Russell,  in  her  retirement,  learned  the  good  news  with 
mingled  feelings.  "  1  do  bless  God,'*  she  wrote,  "  that  he  has 
caused  some  stop  to  be  put  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  this 
poor  land.  Yet  when  1  should  rejoice  with  them  that  do  re- 
joice, 1  seek  a  corner  to  weep  in.  I  find  I  am  capable  of  no 
more  gladness;  but  every  new  circumstance,  the  very  com- 
paring my  night  of  sorrow,  after  such  a  day,  with  theirs  of  joy, 
does,  from  a  reflection  of  one  kind  or  another,  rack  my  uneasy 
mind.  Though  I  am  far  from  wishing  the  close  of  theirs  like 
mine,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  giving  some  time  to  lament  mine  was 
not  like  theirs."  t 

And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The  death  of  Stafford, 
ivitnessed  with  signs  of  tenderness  and  remorse  by  the  populace 
to  whose  rage  he  was  sacrificed,  marks  the  close  of  one  pro- 
scription. I'he  acquittal  of  Delamere  marks  the  close  of  an- 
other. The  crimes  which  had  disgraced  the  stormy  tribuneship 
of  Shaftesbury  had  been  fearfully  expiated.  The  blood  of 
innocent  Papists  had  been  avenged  more  than  tenfold  by  the 
blood  of  zealous  Protestants.  Another  great  reaction  had 
commenced.  Factions  were  fast  taking  new  forms.  Old 
allies  were  separating.  Old  enemies  were  uniting.  Disdcon- 
tent  was  spreading  fast  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  party  lately 
dominant.     A  hope,  still  indeed  faint  and  indefinite,  of  victory 

*  Pu  una  fiinzione  plena  di  gravity,  di  ordine,  e  di  gran  spcciositik. 

Adda,  Jan.  j"|,  1686. 
**■  l*he  trial  is  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.    I^euwen«  Jao 

t  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  Jan.  15,  168^ 
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and  revenge,  animated  the  party  which  had  lately  seemed  to 
be  extinct.  Amidst  such  ciir.umstances  the  eventful  and 
troubled  year  1685  terminated,  and  the  year  1686  began. 

The  prorogation  had  relieved  the  king  from  the  gentle 
remonstrances  of  the  Houses ;  but  he  had  still  to  listen  to 
remonstrances,  similar  in  effect,  though  uttered  in  a  tone  even 
more  cautious  and  subdued.  Some  men  who  had  hitherto 
served  him  but  too  strenuously  for  their  own  fame  and  for  the 
public  welfare  had  begun  to  feel  painful  misgivings,  and 
occasionally  ventured  to  hint  a  small  part  of  what  they  felt. 

During  many  yenrs  the  zeal  of  the  English  Tory  for 
hereditary  monarchy  and  his  zeal  for  the  established  religion 
had  grown  up  together,  and  had  strengthened  each  other. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  two  sentiments,  which 
seemed  inseparable,  and  even  identical,  might  one  day  be  found 
to  be  not  only  distinct  but  incompatible.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strife  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Commons,  the 
cause  of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  had,  to  ali 
appearance,  been  one.  Charles  the  First  was  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  her  martyr.  If  Char'--s  the  Second  had  plotted 
against  her,  he  had  plotted  in  sci'et.  In  public  he  had  ever 
professed  himself  her  grateful  and  devoted  son,  had  knelt  at 
her  altars,  and,  in  spite  of  his  loose  morals,  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  great  body  of  her  adherents  that  ho  felt  a  sin- 
cere preference  for  her.  Whatever  conflicts,  therefore,  the 
honest  Cavalier  might  have  had  to  maintain  against  Whigs  and 
Roundheads,  he  had  at  least  been  hitherto  undisturbed  by  con- 
flict in  his  own  mind.  He  had  seen  the  path  of  duty  plain 
before  him.  Through  good  and  evil  he  was  to  be  true  to 
Church  and  King.  But,  if  those  two  august  and  venerable 
powers,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  so  closely  connected 
that  those  who  wero  true  to  one  could  not  be  false  to  the  other, 
should  be  divided  by  a  deadly  enmity,  what  course  was  the 
orthodox  royalist  to  take  ?  What  situation  could  be  more  try- 
ing than  that  in  which  he  would  be  placed,  distracted  between 
two  duties  equally  sacred,  between  two  affections  equally 
ardent  ?  How  was  he  to  give  to  Caesar  all  that  was  Ccesar^s, 
and  yet  to  withhold  from  God  no  part  of  what  was  God^s  ? 
None  who  felt  thus  could  have  watched,  without  deep  conceni 
and  gloomy  forebodings,  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
oarliament  on  the  subject  of  the  test.  If  James  could  even  now 
t>e  induced  to  reconsider  his  course,  to  let  the  Houses  reassem- 
Dle  and  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  all  might  yet  be  well. 

3» 


u  iiuuMi  oi  L.oininons,  had  rrccntiv  learned  Ir 
llip  estahlishcd  religion  was  to  ihe  loyal  gentry  t 
also  for  nioderaK;  ccmnsels. 
the  very  beginning  jf*  the  new  year  these  sta' 
reat  party  which  they  represented  had  to  sut 
fication.     That  the  late  king  had   been  at  h 
Cathohc  had  been,  during  some  montlis,  sus) 
►ered,  but  not  formally  announced.     The  dis/ 
could  not  be  made  without  great  scandal.     C 
without  number,  declared  himself  a  Protestai 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  from  t 
B  Established  Church.     Those  Protestants  who 
m  in  his  difficulties,  and  who  still  cherished  ai 
smembrance  of  him,  must  be  filled  with  shame  ai 
3y  learning  that  his  whole  life  had  been  a  lie, 
'ofessed  to  belong  to  their  communion,  he  had 
id  them  as  heretics,  and  that  the  demagogues  wh 
ted  him  as  a  concealed  Papist  had  been  tlie  oi 
lad  formed  a  correct  judgment  of  his  charactt 
s  understood'enough  of  the  state  of  public  feelin 
10  be  aware  that  the  divulging  of  the  truth  might 
lad,  of  his  own  accord,  promised  to  keep  the  c 
larles  strictly  secret*     James,  while  his  power 
had  thought  that  on  this  point  it  was   advisa 
)us,  and  had  not  ventured  to  inter  his  brother 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.     For  a  time,  therefc 
was  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he  wished.     Tl 
e.d  the  deceased  prince  as  their  nn^olvtf^      T 
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miin  Catholics  in  controversy  with  Protesfanis,  hail  been  found 
in  C-hurles's  strong  box,  mid  appeared  to  be  in  his  handivriting 
These  papers  James  showed  iriumphamly  to  flcveml  Prntcs- 
tanla,  and  declared  that,  to  his  knowletlge,  his  broilier  had 
lived  and  died  a  Roman  Cuiholic*  One  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  manuscripts  were  exhibited  was  Archbishop  San- 
crofl.  He  read  thein  with  much  emotion,  and  remained  silent. 
Such  ailence  was  only  the  nalural  elTect  of  a  struggle  beiwoen 
respect  and  vexation.  ■  But  James  supposed  thai  the  primate 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  irreaiatible  force  of  reason,  and  eagerly 
challenged  his  gmce  to  produce,  with  the  help  of  the  whole 
episcopal  bench,  a  satisfactory  reply.  "  Let  me  have  a  solid 
answer,  and  in  a  gentlemanlike  style;  and  il  may  have  the 
effect  which  you  so  much  desire  of  bringing  me  over  to  your 
church."  The  archbishop  mildly  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  such 
an  answer  might,  without  much  difficulty,  he  written,  hut  de- 
clined the  controversy  on  the  plea  of  reverence  for  the  memory 
of  his  deceosed  muster.  This  plea  itie  king  considered  o9  llie 
subterfuge  of  a  vanquished  disputant.t  Had  he  been  well 
Acquainted  with  the  polemical  lilerulure  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  he  would  have  known  that  the  documents  to 
which  he  atiaclted  so  much  value  might  have  been  comjiosed 
by  any  lad  of  fifteen  in  the  college  of  llouay,  and  contained 
nothing  which  had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Protestant  divines, 
been  ten  thousand  times  refuted.  In  his  ignorant  exultation  he 
ordered  these  tracts  to  be  printed  with  the  utmost  jiomp  of 
typography,  and  appended  to  them  a  declaration  attested  by  his 
sign  manual,  and  certifying  that  the  originals  were  in  hia 
brother's  own  hand.  James  himself  distributed  the  whole  edi- 
tion among  his  courtiers  and  among  the  people  of  humbler 
rank  who  crowded  round  his  coach.  Ho  gave  one  copy  to  a 
young  woman  of  mean  condition  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  anil  assured  her  that  she  would 
be  greatly  edified  and  comforted  by  the  perusal.  In  requital 
of  his  kindness  she  delivered  to  him,  a  few  days  later,  an  enis. 
tie  adjuring  him  to  come  out  of  the  mystical  liabylon,  ana  to 
lash  from  his  lips  the  cup  of  foniications.J 

•  Evelvn's  Diarj-,  Oct.  2.  IfiSS. 

t  Clarke's  lite  of  Jamca  the  Second,  ii.  9,  Orig.  Mem. 

t  I.«cun-en,  Jnn.  -[V  md  jj,  lagG.  Her  letter,  though  very  long 
md  very  iibsurd,  wu  'Jiougbt  worth  icuding  to  the  States  Qenetal  u 
■  «i(U  or  the  time*. 
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These  things  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tory  churchmen. 
Nor  ivere  the  most  respectable  Roman  Catholic  noblemen 
mucli  better  pleased.  They  might  indeed  have  been  excused 
if  passion  had,  at  this  conjuncture,  made  them  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  prudence  and  justice  ;  for  they  had  suffered  much.  Protes- 
tant jealousy  had  degraded  them  from  the  rank  to  which  they 
were  born,  had  closed  the  doors  of  the  parliament  house  on 
the  heirs  of  barons  who  had  signed  the  charter,  had  pro- 
nounced the  command  of  a  company  of  foot  too  high  a  trust 
for  the  descendants  of  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at 
Flodden  and  Saint  Quentin,  There  was  scarcely  one  eminent 
peer  attached  to  the  old  faith,  whose  honor,  whose  estate,  whose 
life,  had  not  been  in  jeopardy,  who  had  not  passed  months  in 
the  Tower,  who  had  not  often  anticipated  for  himself  the  fate 
of  Stafford.  Men  who  had  been  so  long  and  cruelly  oppressed 
might  have  been  pardoned,  if  they  had  eagerly  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  obtaining  at  once  greatness  and  revenge.  But 
neither  fanaticism  nor  ambition,  neither  resentment  for  past 
wrongs  nor  the  intoxication  produced  by  sudden  good  fortune, 
could  prevent  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholics  from  per- 
ceiving that  the  prosperity  which  they  at  length  enjoyed  was 
only  temporary,  and,  unless  wisely  used,  might  be  fatal  to 
'Jiem.  They  had  been  taught,  by  a  cruel  experience,  that  the 
antipathy  of  the  nation  to  their  religion  was  not  a  fancy  which 
would  yield  to  the  mandate  of  a  prince,  but  a  profound  senti- 
ment, the  growth  of  five  generations,  diffused  through  all  ranks 
and  parties,  and  intertwined  not  less  closely  with  the  principles 
of  the  Tory  than  with  the  principles  of  the  Whig.  It  was 
indeed  in  the  power  of  the  king,  by  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive of  mercy,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It 
might  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  by  discreet  management,  to 
obtain  from  the  parliament  a  repeal  of  ihe  acts  which  imposed 
civil  disabilities  on  those  who  professed  his  religion.  But,  if 
he  attempted  to  subdue  the  Protestant  feeling  of  England  by 
rude  means,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  violent  compression  of 
so  powerful  and  elastic  a  spring  would  be  followed  by  as  violent 
a  recoil.  The  Roman  Catholic  peers,  by  prematurely  attempt- 
ing to  force  their  way  into  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Flouse  of 
Lords,  might  lose  their  mansions  and  their  ample  estates,  and 
might  end  their  lives  as  traitors  on  Tower  Hill,  or  as  beggars 
nt  the  porches  of  Italian  convents. 

Such  was  tlie  failing  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Powia 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catlio 
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He  aristocracy,  and  who,  according  to  Gates,  was  to  nnve  boen 
prime  nninistei  if  the  Popish  plot  had  succeeded.  John  Lord 
Bellasyse  took  the  same  view  of  the  state  of  ailairs.  In  hia 
youth  he  had  fought  gallantly  for  Charles  the  First,  had  been 
rewarded  ai\er  the  Restoration  with  high  honors  and  commai  ds, 
and  had  quitted  them  when  the  Test  Act  was  passed.  \^  ith 
these  distinguished  leaders  all  the  noblest  and  most  opulent 
members  of  their  church  concurred,  except  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour  an  old  man  fast  sinking  into  second  childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a  small  knot  of  Roman  Catholics 
whose  hearts  had  been  ulcerated  by  old  injuries,  whose  heads 
had  been  turned  by  recent  elevation,  who  were  impatient  to 
climb  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state,  and  who,  having  little 
to  lose,  were  not  troubled  by  thoughts  of  the  day  of  reckoning. 
One  of  these  was  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  CasUemaine  in  Ire- 
land, ard  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  His  title  had 
notorlodsly  been  purchased  by  his  wife^s  dishonor  and  his  own. 
His  fortune  was  small.  His  temper,  naturally  ungentle,  had 
been  exasperated  by  his  domestic  vexations,  by  the  public 
reproaches,  and  by  what  he  had  undergone  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  plot.  He  liad  been  long  a  prisoner,  and  had  at  length 
been  tried  for  his  life.  Happily  for  him,  he  was  not  put  to  the 
bar  till  the  first  burst  of  popular  rage  had  spent  itself,  «nd  till 
the  credit  of  the  false  witnesses  had  been*  blown  upon.  Lie  had 
therefore  escaped,  though  very  narrowly.*  With  Castlemaine 
was  allied  one  of  the  most  favored  of  his  wife^s  hundred  lovers, 
•Henry  Jermyn,  whom  James  had  lately  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Dover.  Jermyn  had  been  distinguished  more 
than  twenty  years  before  by  his  vagrant  amours  and  his  des- 
perate duels.  He  was  now  ruined  by  play,  and  was  eager  to 
retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative  posts  from 
which  the  laws  excluded  him.t  To  the  same  party  belonged 
an  intriguing  pushing  Irishman,  named  White,  who  had  been 
much  abroad,  who  had  served  the  House  of  Austria  as  some- 
thing between  an  envoy  and  a  spy,  and  who  had  been  rewarded 
*br  his  services  with  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Albeville.| 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  this  reckless  faction  was  strength- 
ened by  an  important  reenforcement.     Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of 

*  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  his  curious 
nanifesto,  printed  in  1681. 

t  M&moires  de  Grammont ;  Pepys's  Diary,  Aug.  19,  1662.    Bon* 

'rpauz  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  j\,  16S6. 
X  Bonrepaux  to  9eignolay,  Feb  i\-,  1686. 
VOL.   II.  4 
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Tyiconnel,  ihe  liercest  and  most  uncompromising  of  all  tnose 
who  halrd  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England,  arrivw  J  at 
court  from  Dublin. 

Talbot  was  descended  from  an  old  Norman  family,  which 
had  been  long  settled  in  I/cinster/which  had  there  sunk  into 
degeneracy,  which  had  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Celts,  which 
had,  like  the  Celts,  adhered  to  the  old  religion,  and  which  had 
taken  part  with  the  Celts  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  noted  sharpers  and  bullies 
c,f  London.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles  and  James 
when  i\tcy  were  exiles  in  Flanders,  as  a  man  fit  and  ready  for 
tiie  infamous  service  of  assassinating  the  Protector.  Soon  after 
the  Restoration,  Talbot  attempted  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the 
royal  family  by  a  service  more  infamous  still.  A  plea  was 
wanted  which  might  justify  the  Duke  of  York  in  breaking  thai 
promise  of  marriage  by  which  he  had  obtaiiK3d  from  Anne 
Hyde  the  last  proof  of  female  afTection.  Such  a  plea  Talbot 
in  concert  with  some  of  his  dissolute  companions,  undertook 
to  furnish.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  triumphed  over  the  young 
lady's  virtue,  made  up  a  long  romance  about  the  interviews 
with  which  she  had  indulged  him,  and  related  how,  in  one  of 
his  secret  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily  overturned  the  chan- 
cellor's inkstand  upon  a  pile  of  papers,  and  how  cleverly  she 
had  averted  a  discovery  by  laying  the  blame  of  the  accident  on 
her  monkey.  These  stories,  which,  if  they  had  been  true, 
would  never  have  [mssed  the  lips  of  any  but  the  basest  of  man- 
kind, were  pure  inventions.  Talbot  was  soon  forced  to  own* 
that  they  were  so ;  and  he  owned  it  without  a  blush.  The 
injured  lady  became  Duchess  of  York.  Had  her  husband  l)een 
a  man  really  upright  and  honorable,  he  would  have  driven  from 
Ills  presence  with  indignation  and  contempt  the  wretches  who 
had  slandered  her.  But  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  James's 
character  was,  that  no  act,  however  wicked  and  shameful, 
which  had  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  gain  his  favor,  ever 
seemed  to  him  deserving  of  disapprobation.  Talbot  continued 
to  frc^quent  the  court,  appeared  daily  with  brazen  front  before 
the  princess  whose  ruin  "he  had  plotted,  and  was  installed  into 
the  lucrative  post  of  chief  pandar  to  her  husband.  In  no  long 
time  Whitehall  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  news  that 
i)ick  Talbot,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  had  laid  a  plan  to 
Tiurder  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  bravo  was  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  again  swaggerir  g  about  the 
g^illeries,  and  carrying  billets  backward  and  forward  betn  )oir 
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iiis  patron  and  the  ugliest  maids  of  honor.  It  was  in  vain  that 
•>id  and  discreet  counsellors  implored  the  royal  brothers  not  to 
countenance  this  bad  man,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend 
!iim  except  his  tine  person  and  his  taste  in  dress.  TaII)ot  was 
not  only  welcome  at  the  palace  when  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box 
was  going  round,  but  was  heard  with  attention  on  matters  of 
business.  He  affected  the  character  of  an  Irish  patriot,  and 
pleaded  with  great  audacity,  and  sometimes  with  success,  the 
caubc  of  his  countrymen  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated. 
He  took  care,  however,  to  be  well  paid  for  his  services,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring,  partly  by  the  sale  of  his  influence,  partly 
by  gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an  estate  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  For,  under  an  outward  show  of  levity, 
profusion,  improvidence,  and  eccentric  impudence,  he  was  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  mercenary  and  crafty  of  mankind.  He  was 
DOW  no  longer  young ;  but  advancing  age  had  made  no  essen- 
tial change  in  his  character  and  manners.  He  still,  whenever 
he  opened  his  mouth,  ranted,  cursed,  and  swore  with  such 
frantic  violence,  that  superficial  observers  set  him  down  for  the 
wildest  of  libertines.  The  multitude  was  unable  to  conceive 
that  a  man  who,  even  when  sober,  was  more  furious  and  boast- 
ful than  others  when  they  were  drunk,  and  who  seemed  utterly 
incapable  of  disguising  any  emotion  or  keeping  any  secret, 
could  really  be  a  cold-hearted,  far-sighted,  scheming  sycophant. 
Yet  such  a  man  was  Talbot.  In  truth  his  hypocrisy  was  of  a 
for  higher  and  rarer  sort  than  the  hypocrisy  which  had  flour- 
ished in  Ektrebone^s  parliament.  For  the  consummate  hypocrite 
is  not  he  who  conceals  vice  behind  the  semblance  of  virtue, 
but  he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he  bus  no  objection  to  show 
a  stalking-horse  to  cover  darker  and  more  profitable  vice 
which  it  is  for  his  interest  to  hide. 

Talbot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earldom  of  Tyrconnel,  had 
commanded  the  troops  in  Ireland  during  the  nine  months 
whk^h  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  viceroyalty  of  Clarendon.  When  the  new 
ford  lieutenant  was  about  to  leave  London  for  Dublin,  the 
general  was  summoned  from  Dublin  to  London.  Dick  Talbot 
liad  long  been  well  known  on  the  road  which  he  now  had  to 
travel.  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there  was  not  an  inn 
where  he  had  not  been  in  a  brawl.  Wherever  he  came  he 
piesseil  horses  in  defiance  of  law,  swore  at  the  cooks  ana 
pOBtihooB,  and  almost  raised  mobs  by  his  insolent  rodomon- 
^es.      The  Reformation,  he  told   the   people,  had   ru  ned 
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every  thing.  But  fine  times  were  coming.  The  Cuthotics 
would  soon  be  uppermost.  The  heretics  should  pay  for  all. 
Raving  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a  demoniac,  he 
came  to  the  court.*  As  soon  as  he  was  there,  he  allied  him- 
aelf  cloi«ly  with  Castlemaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville.  These 
men  called  with  one  voice  for  war  on  the  constitution  of  the 
church  and  the  state.  They  told  their  master  that  he  owed  it 
to  his  religion  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand  firm 
against  the  outcry  of  heretical  demagogues,  and  to  let  the  par> 
liament  see  from  the  first  that  he  would  be  master  in  «pite  of 
opposition,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  opposition  would  be  to 
make  him  a  hard  master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  court  was  divided 
had  zealous  foreign  allies.  The  ministers  of  Spain,  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  States  General  were  now  as  anxious  to  sup- 
port Rochester  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support  Halifax. 
All  the  influence  of  Elarillon  was  employed  on  the  other  side ; 
and  Barillon  was  assisted  by  another  French  agent,  inferior 
to  him  in  station,  but  far  superior  in  abilities  —  Bonrepaux. 
Barillon  was  not  without  parts,  and  possessed  in  large  measure 
the  graces  and  accomplishments  which  then  distinguished  the 
French  gentry.  But  his  abilities  were  scarcely  equal  to  what 
his  great  place  required.  He  had  become  sluggish  and  self- 
indulgent,  liked  the  pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  table  better 
than  business,  and  on  great  emergencies  generally  waited  for 
admonitions  and  even  for  reprimands  from  Versailles  before  he 
showed  much  activity.!  Bonrepaux  had  raised  himself  from  ob- 
^urity  by  the  intelligence  and  industry  which  he  had  exhibited 
as  a  clerk  in  the  department  of  the  marine,  and  was  esteemed 
an  adept  in  the  mystery  of  mercantile  politics.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1685  he  was  sent  to  London,  charged  with  several 
special  commissions  of  high  importance.  He  was  to  lay  the 
ground  for  a  treaty  of  commerce ;  he  was  to  ascertain  and 
report  the  state  of  the  English  fleets  and  dockyards ;  and  he 
was  to  make  some  overtures  to  the  Huguenot  refugee^  who,  it 

*  M6moirc8  de  Grammont ;  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon ; 
Correspondence  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  /Husim,  particularly  the 
letter  dated  Dec.  29,  1685 ;  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stuart  Papers 
ElUs  Correspondence,  Jan.  12,  1686. 

t  See  his  later  correspondence,  passim,  St.  Evremond,  passim, 
Madame  de  Sevign6's  Letters  in  the  beginning  of  1689.  See  alao 
the  instructions  to  Tallard  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  the  Frencb 
ilrohiv^. 
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iraa  supposed,  had  been  so  effectually  tamed  b^  penury  and 
exile,  that  they  would  thankfully  accept  almost  any  terms  of 
reconciliation.  The  new  envoy's  origin  was  plebeian ;  h\» 
stature  was  dwarfish,  his  countenance  was  ludicrously  ugly, 
and  his  accent  was  that  of  his  native  Gascony ;  but  his  strong 
sense,  his  keen  penetration,  and  his  lively  wit  eminently  quali- 
fied him  for  his  post  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth 
and  figure  he  was  soon  known  as  a  most  pleasing  companion 
and  as  a  most  skilful  diplomatist  He  contrived,  while  flirting 
with  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  discussing  literary  questions  with 
Waller  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  corresponding  with  La  Fon- 
taine, to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  English  politics. 
His  skill  in  maritime  afiairs  recommended  him  to  James,  who 
had,  during  many  years,  paid  close  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  admiralty,  and  understood  that  business  as  well  as  he  was 
capable  of  understanding  any  thing.  They  conversed  every 
day  Ions  and  freely  about  the  state  of  the  shipping  and  the 
dockyards.  The  result  of  this  intimacy  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  keen  and  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived 
a  great  contempt  for  the  king's  abilities  and  character.  The 
world,  he  said,  had  much  overrated  his  Britannic  majesty,  who 
had  less  capacity  than  Charles,  and  not  more  virtues.* 

The  two  envoys  of  Lewis,  though  pursuing  one  object  very 
judiciously  took  difierent  paths.  They  made  a  partition  of  the 
court  Bonrepaux  lived  chiefly  with  Rochester  and  lloches- 
ter's  adherents.  Barillon's  connections  were  chiefly  with  the 
opposite  faction.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  sometimes 
saw  the  same  event  in  diflTerent  points  of  view.  The  best 
account  now  extant  of  the  contest  which  at  this  time  agitated 
Whitehall  is  to  be  found  in  their  despatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  court  of  James  had  the 
support  of  foreign  princes,  so  each  had  also  the  support  of  an 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  which  the  king  paid  great  deference. 
The  supreme  pontiff  was  for  legal  and  moderate  courses  ;  and 
his  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the  nuncio  and  by  the  vicai 
apostolic.t     On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  which  the  weight 


*  St  Simon  Mdmoires,  1697,  1719;  St  Evremond,  La  Fontaine; 
Bonrepaux  to  Scignelay,  •^*,  Feb.  i^y,  1686. 

t  Adda,  Nov.  Jf,  Dec  iV.  and  Dec.  §-}•  1^85.      In  these  de 
rxAtohis  Adda  gives  strong  reasons  for  compromisins  matters  by 
ac^liahing  the  peiial  laws  and  leaving  the  test    He  caUs  the  quana^ 

4* 
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bn\anced  even  the  weight  of  the  papacy,  the  mighty  order  of 
Jesus. 

That  at  this  conjuncture  these  two  great  spiritual  powers, 
once,  as  it  seemed,  inseparably  allied,  should  have  been 
opposed  to  each  other,  is  a  most  important  and  remarkable 
circumstance.  During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a  thousand 
years  the  regular  orders  had  been  the  chief  support  of  the  holy 
see.  By  that  see  the)  had  been  protected  from  episcopal  in- 
terference ;  and  the  protection  which  they  had  received  had 
been  amply  repaid.  But  for  their  exertions  it  is  probable  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  would  have  been  merely  the  honorary 
president  of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  prelates.  It  was  by  the  aid 
of  the  Benedictines  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  was  enabled  to 
contend  at  once  against  the  Franconian  Caesars  and  agamst 
the  secular  clergy.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  that  Innocent  the  Third  crushed  the  Albigensian 
sectaries.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Pontificate,  exposed  to 
new  dangers  more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  threatened 
it,  was  saved  by  a  new  religious  order,  which  was  animated  by 
intense  enthusiasm  and  organized  with  exquisite  skill.  When 
the  Jesuits  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  papacy,  they  found  it  in 
extreme  peril ;  but  from  that  moment  the  tide  of  battle  turned. 
Protestantism,  which  had,  during  a  whole  generation,  carried 
all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and  rapidly  beaten 
back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Before  the  order  had  existed  a  hundred  years,  it  had  filled  the 
whole  world  with  memorials  of  great  things  done  and  suffered 
for  the  faith.  No  religious  community  could  produce  a  list  of 
men  so  variously  distinguished ;  none  had  extended  its  opera- 
tions over  so  vast  a  space ;  yet  in  none  had  tliere  ever  been 
such  perfect  unity  of  feeling  and  action.  There  was  no  region 
of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of  active  life,  in  which 
Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found.  They  guided  the  counsels  of 
kings.  They  deciphered  Latin  inscriptions.  They  observed 
the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  They  published  whole 
libraries,  controversy,  casuistry,  history,  treatises  on  optics, 
Alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,  catechisms,  and 
lampoons.     The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  almost  en- 


leith  the  parliament  a  "  gran  disgrazia."  He  repeatedly  hints  that 
the  king  might,  by  a  constitutional  policy,  have  obtained  much  for 
the  lloman  Catholics,  and  that  the  attempt  to  relieve  thorn  illegally 
Is  likely  to  bring  great  calamities  on  them. 
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tirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted  by  them  with  con- 
spicuous ability.  They  appear  to  Jiave  discovered  the  precise 
point  to  which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  without  risk 
of  intellectual  emancipation.  Enmity  itself  was  compelled  to 
own  that,  in  the  art  of  managing  and  forming  the  tender  mind, 
they  had  no  equals.  Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and  success- 
fully cultivated  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  With  still  greater 
assiduity  and  still  greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  ministiy  of  the  confessional.  Throughout  Catholic  Europe 
the  secrets  of  every  government  and  of  almost  every  family 
of  note  were  in  their  keeping.  They  glided  from  one  Protes- 
tant country  to  another  under  innumerable  disguises,  as  gay 
Cavaliers,  as  simple  rustics,  as  Puritan  preachers.  They 
wandered  to  countries  which  neither  mercantile  avidity  nor 
liberal  curiosity  had  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore. 
They  were  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of  Mandarins,  superintend- 
ing the  observatory  at  Pekin.  They  were  to  be  found,  spade 
in  hand,  teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the  savages 
)f  Paraguay.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  their  residence,  what- 
jver  might  l)e  their  employment,  their  spirit  was  the  same  — 
3ntire  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  implicit  obedience  to  the 
central  authority.  None  of  them  had  chosen  his  dwelling- 
place  or  his  avocation  for  himself.  Whether  the  Jesuit  should 
live  under  the  Arctic  circle  or  under  the  equator,  whether  he 
should  pass  his  life  in  arranging  gems  and  collating  manuscripts 
at  the  Vatican  or  in  persuading  naked  barbarians  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  not  to  eat  each  other,  were  mutters  which  he 
left  with  profound  submission  to  the  decision  of  others.  If  he 
was  wanted  at  Lima  he  was  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  next  fleet. 
If  he  was  wanted  at  Bagdad  he  was  toiling  through  the  desert 
with  the  next  caravan.  If  his  ministry  was  needed  in  some 
country  where  his  life  was  more  insecure  than  that  of  a  wolf, 
where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbor  him,  where  the  heads  and 
quarters  of  his  brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places,  showed  him 
what  he  had  to  expect,  he  went  without  remonstrance  or  hesi- 
tation to  his  doom.  Nor  is  this  heroic  spirit  yet  extinct.  When, 
in  our  own  time,  a  new  and  terrible  pestilence  passed  round 
the  globe,  when,  in  some  great  cities,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the 
lies  which  hold  society  together,  when  the  secular  clergv  had 
deserted  their  flocks,  when  medical  si?ccor  was  not  to  be  pur- 
chased by  gold,  when  the  strongest  natural  aflcctions  had 
yielded  to  the  love  of  life,  even  then  the  Jesuit  was  found  by 
tlift  pallet  wluch  bishop  and  curate,  physician  and  nurse,  father 
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And  mother,  had  deserted,  bending  over  infected  lips  to  catck 
the  faint  accents  of  confession,  and  holding  up  to  the  last,  be- 
fore the  expiring  penitent,  the  image  of  the  expiring  Redeemer. 
But  with  the  admirable  energy,  disinterestedness,  and  self- 
devotion,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  society,  great  vicet 
were  mingled.  It  was  alleged,  and  not  without  foundation, 
that  the  ardent  public  spirit  which  made'  the  Jesuit  regardless 
of  his  ease,  of  his  liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made  him  also  re- 
gardless of  truth  and  of  mercy ;  that  no  mqans  which  could 
promote  the  interest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful, 
and  that  by  the  interest  of  his  religion  he  too  oAen  meant  the 
interest  of  his  society.  It  was  alleged  that,  in  the  most  atro- 
cious plots  recorded  in  history,  his  agency  could  be  distinctly 
traced ;  that,  constant  only  in  attachment  to  the  fraternity  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  was  in  some  countries'  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  of  freedom,  and  in  others  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
my of  order.  The  mighty  victories  which  he  boasted  that  he 
had  achieved  hi  the  cause  of  the  Church  were,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  illustrious  members  of  that  Church,  rather  apparent 
than  real.  He  had  indeed  labored  with  a  wonderful  show  of 
success  to  reduce  the  world  under  her  laws ;  but  he  had  done 
so  by  relaxing  her  laws  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  world.  In- 
stead of  toiling  to  elevate  human  nature  to  the  noble  standard 
fixed  by  divine  precept  and  example,  he  had  lowered  the  suia- 
dard  till  it  was  beneath  the  average  level  of  human  nature.  He 
gloried  in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had  been  baptized  in  the 
remote  regions  of  the  East ;  but  it  was  reported  that  from  some 
of  those  converts  the  facts  on  which  the  whole  theology  of  the 
Grospel  depends  had  been  cunningly  concealed,  and  that  othcrp 
were  permitted  to  avoid  persecution  by  bowing  down  before 
the  images  of  false  gods,  while  internally  repeating  Paters  and 
Aves.  Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen  countries  that  such  arts 
A^ere  said  to  be  practised.  It  was  not  strange  that  people  of 
all  ranks,  and  especially  of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  tlie 
confessionals  in  the  Jesuit  temples ;  for  from  those  confessionals 
none  went  discontented  away.  There  the  priest  was  all  things 
to  all  men.  He  showed  just  so  much  rigor  as  might  not  drive 
those  who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to  the  Dominican  or  the 
Franciscan  church.  If  he  had  to  deal  whh  a  mind  truiy  de- 
vout, he  spoke  in  the  saintly  tones  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
but  with  that  very  large  part  of  mankind  who  have  religion 
enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  they  do  wrong,  and  n«>t 
religion  enough  to  keep  them  from  doing  wrong,  he  followed  a 
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wery  diflerent  system.  Since  he  could  not  reclaim  them  from 
guilt,  it  was  his  business  to  save  them  from  remor^-  He  had 
At  his  command  an  immense  dispensary  of  anodynes  for 
wounded  consciences.  In  the  books  of  casuistry  which  had 
been  written  by  his  brethren  and  printed  with  the  approbatiofa 
of  his  superiors  were  to  be  found  doctrines  consolatory  to  trans- 
gressors of  every  class.  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  ho^w 
he  might,  without  sin,  secrete  his  goods  from  his  creditors. 
The  servant  was  taught  how  he  might,  without  sin,  run  off 
with  his  master's  plate.  The  pandar  was  assured  that  a  Chris- 
tian man  might  innocently  earn  his  livmg  by  carrying  letters 
and  messages  between  married  women  and  their  gallants.  The 
high-spirited  and  punctilious  gentlemen  of  France  were  grati- 
fied by  a  decision  in  favor  of  duelling.  The  Italians,  accus- 
tomecf  to  darker  and  baser  modes  of  vengeance,  were  glad  to 
learn  that  they  might,  without  any  crime,  shoot  at  their  enemies 
from  behind  hedges.  To  deceit  was  given  a  license  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  human  contracts  and  of  human 
testimony.  In  truth,  if  society  continued  to  hold  together,  if 
life  and  property  enjoyed  any  security,  it  was  because  common 
sense  and  common  humanity  restrained  men  from  doing  what 
die  Society  of  Jesus  assured  them  that  they  might  with  a  safe 
conscience  do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  intermixed  in  the  character 
of  these  celebrated  brethren ;  and  the  intermixture  was  the 
secret  of  their  gigantic  power.  That  power  could  never  have 
belonged  to  mere  hypocrites.  It  could  never  have  belonged  to 
rigid  moralists.  It  was  to  be  attained  only  by  men  sincerely 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  end,  and  at  the  same  time 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  choice  of  means. 

From  the,  first  the  Jesuits  had  been  bound  by  a  peculiar  alle- 
giance to  the  pope.  Their  mission  had  been  not  less  to  quell 
all  mutiny  within  the  Church  than  to  repel  the  hostility  of  her 
avowed  enemies.  Their  doctrine  was  in  the  highest  degree 
what  has  been  called  on  our  side  of  the  Alps  Ultramontane, 
and  diflered  almost  as  much  from  the  doctrine  of  Bossuet  as 
from  that  of  Luther.  They  condemned  the  Gallican  liberties, 
die  claim  of  cecumenical  councils  to  control  the  holy  see,  and 
the  claim  of  bishops  to  an  independent  commission  from  heaven. 
Lainez,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fraternity,  proclaimed  at 
Trent,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  creatures  of  Pius  the  Fourth 
And  the  murmurs  of  French  and  Spanish  prelates,  that  the  gov 
tiDinent  of  the  faithful  had  been  committed  by  Christ  to  thf> 
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pope  alone,  that  in  the  pope  alone  all  sacerdotal  authority  yrnk 
concentrated,  and  that  through  the  pope  aloiie  priests  and  bish- 
ops derived  whatever  divine  authority  they  possessed.*  Dur- 
ing many  years  the  union  between  the  supreme  pontiffs  and 
the  order  had  continued  unbroken.  Had  that  union  been  still 
unbroken  when  James  the  Second  ascended  the  English  throne 
had  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the 
pope  been  exerted  in  favor  of  a  moderate  and  constitutional 
policy,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  revolution  which  in  a  short 
time  changed  the  whole  state  of  European  aflairs  would  never 
have  taken  place.  But,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  society,  proud  of  its  services  and  confldent 
in  its  strength,  had  become  impatient  of  the  yoke.  A  genera- 
tion of  Jesuits  sprang  up  who  looked  for  protection  and  gui- 
dance rather  to  the  court  of  France  than  to  the  court  of  Ronie ; 
and  this  disposition  was  not  a  little  strengthened  when  Innocent 
the  Eleventh  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  a  war  to  the  death 
.against  an  enemy  whom  they  had  at  first  disdained,  but  whom 
they  had  at  length  been  forced  to  regard  with  respect  and  fear. 
Just  when  their  prosperity  was  at  the  height,  they  were  braved 
by  a  handful  of  opponents,  who  had  indeed  no  influence  with  the 
rulers  of  this  world,  but  who  were  strong  in  religious  faith  and 
intellectual  energy.  Then  followed  a  long,  a  strange,  a  glori- 
ous conflict  of  genius  against  power.  The  Jesuit  called  cabi- 
nets, tribunals,  universities  to  his  aid ;  and  they  responded  to 
the  call.  Port  Royal  appealed  not  in  vain  to  the  hearts  and  to 
the  tmderstandings  of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christendom 
found  themselves,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  position  of  culprits. 
They  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  having  systematically 
debased  the  standard  of  evangelical  morality  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  own  influence  ;  and  the  charge  was  enforced 
in  a  manner  which  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  all  Europe: 
for  the  chief  accuser  was  Blaise  Pascal.  His  intellectual  pow- 
ers were  such  as  have  rarely  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
children  of  men ;  and  the  vehemence  of  the  zeal  which  ani- 
mated him  was  but  too  well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and 
vigils  under  which  his  macerated  frame  sank  into  an  early 

§rave.     His  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Saint  Bernard  ;   but  the 
elicacy  of  his  wit,  the  purity,  the  energ}',  the  simplicity  of  hij» 
rhetoric,  had  never  been  equalled,  except  by  the  great  masters 

*  Fra  Paolo,  lib.  vii. ;  PaUayieino,  lib.  xviiL  cap.  15, 
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of  Attic  eloquence.  All  Europe  read  and  admired,  laughed 
and  wept.  The  Jesuits  attempted  to  reply  ;  but  their  feeble 
answers  were  received  by  the  public  with  shouts  of  mockery. 
They  wanted,  it  is  true,  no  talent  or  accomplishment  into  which 
men  can  be  drilled  by  elaborate  discipline  ;  but  such  discipline, 
though  It  may  bring  out  the  powers  of  ordinary  minds,  has  a 
tendency  to  suffocate,  rather  than  to  develop,  original  genius. 
It  was  universally  acknowledged  that,  in  the  literary  contest, 
the  Jansenists  were  completely  victorious.  To  the  Jesuits 
nothing  was  left  but  to  oppress  the  sect  which  they  could  not 
confute.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  now  their  chief  support. 
His  conscience  had,  from  boyhood,  been  in  their  keeping ;  and 
he  had  learned  from  them  to  abhor  Jansenism  quite  as  much 
as  he  abhorred  Protestiintism,  and  very  much  more  than  he 
abhorred  Atheism.  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaned  to  the  Jansenust  opinions.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  society  found  itself  in  a  situation  never  contemplated  by  its 
founder.  The  Jesuits  were  estranged  from  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff; and  they  were  closely  allied  with  a  prince  who  proclaimed, 
himself  the  champion  of  the  Gallican  liberties  and  the  enemy 
of  Ultramontane  pretensions.  Thus  the  order  became  in  Eng- 
land an  instrument  of  the  designs  of  Lewis,  and  labored,  with  a 
success  which  the  Roman  Catholics  afterwards  long  and  bitterly 
deplored,  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, to  thwart  the  Nuncio,  to  undermine  the  power  of  thcf 
lord  treasurer,  and  to  support  the  most  desperate  schemes  of 
Tyrconnel. 

Thus  on  one  side  were  the  Mydes  and  the  whole  body 
of  Tory  churchmen,  Powis  and  all  the  most  respectable  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  the  king's  own  faith,  the  Stales  General,  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  the  pope.  On  the  other  side  were  a  few 
Roman  Catholic  adventurers,  of  broken  fortune  and  tainted 
reputation,  backed  by  France  and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits  at  Whitehall  was  an 
English  brother  of  the  order,  who  had,  during  some  lime,  acted 
as  vice  provincial,  who  had  been  long  regarded  by  James  with 
peculiar  favor,  and  who  had  lately  been  made  clerk  of  the 
closet  This  man,  named  Edward  Petre,  was  descended  from 
an  honorable  family.  His  manners  were  courtly  ;  his  speech 
was  flowing  and  plausible  ;  but  he  was  weak  and  vain,  covetous 
and  ambitious.  Of  all  the  evil  counsellors  who  had  access  tc 
the  royal  ear,  he  bore,  perhaps  the  largest  part  in  the  ruin  of 
the  House  of  Stuart 
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The  obstinate  and  imperious  nature  of  the  king  gave  great 
advantages  to  those  who  advised  him  to  be  firm,  to  yield 
nothing,  and  to  makt  himself  feared.  One  state  maxim  had 
taken  possession  of  h.s  small  understanding,  and  was  not  to  be 
dislodged  by  reason.  To  reason,  indeed,  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  attending.  His  mode  of  arguing,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
was  one  not  uncommon  among  dull  and  stubborn  persons,  who 
^re  accustomed  to  be  surrounded  by  their  inferiors.  He  as- 
9«.'rted  a  proposition ;  and,  as  oAen  as  wiser  people  ventured 
respectfully  to  show  that  it  was  erroneous,  he  asserted  it  again- 
in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  cenceived  that,  by  doing  so,  he 
at  once  disposed  of  all  objections.*  ^^  I  will  make  no  conces- 
sion,** he  often  repeated ;  *'  my  father  made  concessions,  and 
he  was  beheaded.*'  t  If  it  were  true  that  concession  had  been 
fatal  to  Cliarles  the  First,  a  man  of  sense  would  have  known 
that  a  single  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  general 
rule  even  in  sciences  much  less  complicated  than  the  science 
of  government ;  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  no 
two  political  experiments  were  ever  made  of  which  all  the 
conditions  were  exactly  alike  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  learn 
civil  prudence  from  history  is  to  examine  and  compare  an  im- 
mense number  of  cases.  But,  if  the  single  instance  on  which 
the  king  relied  proved  any  thing,  it  proved  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Charles  had  frankly 
made  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  spring  of  1640, 
but  one  half  of  the  concessions  which  he  made,  a  few  months 
later,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  a 
powerful  king.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  if  he  had  refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  had  resorted  to  arms  in  defence  of  the 
ship  money  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he  would  have  seen,  in 
the  hostile  ranks,  Hyde  and  Falkland  side  by  side  with  Hollia 
and  Hampden.  But,  in  truth,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
resort  to  arms ;  for  not  twenty  Cavaliers  would  have  joined  his 
standard.  It  was  to  his  large  concessions  alone  that  he  owed 
the  support  of  that  great  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 

*  This  was  the  practice  of  his  daughter  Anne ;  and  Marlborough 
aaid  that  she  had*  learned  it  from  her  £&ther.  —  Vindication  of  Uie 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

t  Down  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  James  went  on  tdl- 
\ng  Adda  Uiat  all  the  calamities  of  Charles  the  First  were  **  per  la 

iroppa  indulgenxa.*' —  Despatch  of  j^-|-  >  1688. 
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who  fought  so  long  and  so  gallantly  in  his  cause.     But  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  represent  these  things  to  James. 

Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind, 
which  was  never  dispelled  till  it  had  ruined  him.  He  firmly 
believed  that,  do  what  he  might,  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  act  up  to  their  principles.  It  had,  he  knew, 
been  proclaimed  from  ten  thousand  pulpits ;  it  had  been  sol- 
emnly declared,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  even  tyranny, 
as  frightful  as  that  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  Ccesars,  did 
not  justify  subjects  in  resisting  the  royal  authority ;  and  hence 
he  was  weak  enough  to  conclude  that  the  whole  body  of  Tory 
eentlemen  and  clergymen  would  let  him  plunder,  oppress,  and 
insult  them,  without  lif\ing  an  arm  against  him.  It  seems 
strange  that  any  man  should  have  passed  his  fiflieth  year  with- 
out discovering  that  people  sometimes  do  what  they  think 
wrong;  and  James  had  only  to  look  into  his  own  heart  for 
abundant  proof  that  even  a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty  will 
not  always'  prevent  frail  human  beings  from  indulging  their 
passions  in  defiance  of  divine  laws,  and  at  the  risk  of  awful 
penalties.  He  must  have  been  conscious  that,  though  he 
thoueht  adultery  sinful,  he  was  an  adulterer;  but  nothing 
could  convince  him  that  any  man  who  professed  to  think 
rebellion  sinful  would  ever,  in  any  extremity,  be  a  rebel.  The 
Church  of  England  was,  in  his  view,  a  passive  victim,  which 
he  might,  without  danger,  outrage  and  torture  at  his  pleasure ; 
nor  did  he  ever  see  his  error  till  the  Universities  were  prepar- 
ing to  coin  their  plate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  military 
chest  of  his  enemies,  and  till  a  bishop,  long  renowned  for 
lo3ralty,  had  thrown  aside  his  cassock,  girt  on  a  sword,  and 
taken  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  king  was  artfully  encoura^!od  by  a 
minister  who  had  been  an  exclusionist,  and  who  still  called 
himself  a  Protestant,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  motives 
and  conduct  of  this  unprincipled  politician  have  oAen  been 
misrepresented.  He  was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  accused  by  the 
Jacobites  of  having,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James,  determined  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  having,  with  that  view  recom- 
mended a  succession  of  outrages  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  tlie  realm.  This  idle  story  has  been  repeated 
down  to  OUT  own  days  by  ignorant  writers.  But  no  well- 
informed  histonafi,  whatever  might  be  nis  prejudices,  has  con 
VOL.  II.  :> 
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descended  to  adopt  it ;  for  it  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever ; 
and  scarcely  any  evidence  would  convince  reasonable  men 
that  Sunderland  deliberately  incurred  guilt  and  infamy  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  change,  by  which  it  was  clear  that  be  could 
not  possibly  be  a  gainer,  and  by  which,  in  fact,  he  lost  im 
mense  wealth  and  influence.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  reason 
for  resorting  to  so  strange  an  hypothesis.  Fur  the  truth  lies  <m 
the  surface.  Crooked  as  this  man^s  course  was,  the  law  which 
determined  it  was  simple.  His  conduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  alternate  influence  of  cupidity  and  fear  on  a  mind  highly 
susceptible  of  both  those  passions,  and  c{uicksighted  rather  than 
farsighted.  He  wanted  more  power  and  more  money.  More 
power  he  could  obtain  only  at  Rochester's  expense;  and  the 
obvious  way  to  obtain  power  at  Rochester^  expense  was  to 
encourage  the  dislike  which  the  king  felt  for  Rochester's  mod* 
erate  counsels.  Money  could  be  most  easily  and  most  largely 
obtained  from  the  court  of  Versailles;  and  Sunderland  was 
eager  to  sell  himself  to  that  court.  He  had  no  jovial,  generous 
vices.  He  cared  little  for  wine  or  for  beauty  ;  but  he  desired 
riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  insatiable  desira.  Tlie  pas* 
sion  for  play  raged  in  him  without  measure,  and  had  not  been 
tamed  by  ruinous  losses.  His  hereditary  fortune  was  ample* 
He  had  long  filled  lucrative  posts,  and  liad  neglected  no  art 
which  could  make  them  more  lucrative ;  but  his  ill-luck  at  the 
hazard  table  was  such  that  his  estates  were  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  encumbered.  In  the  hope  of  extricating  him- 
self  from  his  embarrassments,  he  betmyed  to  Barillon  all  the 
schemes  adverse  to  France  which  had  been  meditated  ui  the 
English  cabinet,  and  hinted  tliat  a  secretary  of  state  could  in 
such  times  render  services  for  which  it  might  be  wise  in  Lewis 
to  pay  largely.  The  ambassador  told  his  master  that  six 
thousand  guineas  was  the  smallest  gratification  that  could  be 
oflered  to  so  important  a  minister.  Licwis  consented  to  go  as 
high  as  turnty-flve  thousand  crowns,  equivalent  to  about  five 
tl  ousaiid  six  hundred  pounds  sterling.  It  was  agreed  that 
Sunderland  should  receive  this  sum  yearly,  and  that  he  should 
in  return,  exert  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  reassembling 
of  the  parliament.* 

He  joined  himself,  therefore,  to  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and 
made  so  dexterous  a  use  of  the  influence  of  that  cabal,  that  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Halifax  in  the  high  dignity  of  luri 

«  BariUon,  JNoy.  ^  1685  ;  Lewis  to  Barilli)n,  ^j. 
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president  without  being  required  to  resign  tlie  far  more  active 
and  lucrative  post  of  secretary.*  He  felt,  however,  that  he 
could  never  hope  to  obtain  parumouut  influence  in  the  court 
while  he  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Established  Church. 
Ail  religions  were  the  same  to  him.  In  private  circles,  indeed, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  witli  profane  contempt  of  the 
most  sacred  things.  He  therefore  determined  to  let  the  king 
bave  the  delight  and  glory  of  eflTecting  a  conversion.  Some 
management,  however,  was  necessary.  No  man  is  utterly 
without  regard  for  tlie  opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures;  and 
even  Sunderland,  though  not  very  sensible  to  shame,  flinched 
firom  the  infamy  of  public  apostasy.  He  played  hi^  part  with 
rare  adroitness.  To  the  world  he  showed  himself  as  a  Protes- 
tanu  In  the -royal  closet  he  assumed  the  character  of  an 
earnest  inquirer  aAer  truth,  who  was  almost  persuaded  to 
declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  who,  while  waiting  for 
fiiller  illumination,  was  disposed  to  render  every  service  in  hi» 
power  to  the  professors  of  the  old  faith.  James,  who  was 
never  very  discerning,  and  who,  in  religious  matters,  was  abso> 
lutely  blind,  suflfered  himself,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  seen 
of  human  knavery,  of  the  knavery  of  courtiers  as  a  class,  and 
of  the  knavery  of  Sunderland  in  particular,  to  be  duped  into 
the  belief  that  divine  grace  had  touched  the  most  false  and 
callous  of  human  hearts.  During  many  montlis  the  wily 
minister  continued  to  be  regarded  at  court  as  a  promising 
catecluimen,  without  exhibiting  himself  to  the  public  in  tlao 
character  of  a  renegade.t 

He  early  suggested  to  the  king  the  expediency  of  appointing 
a  secret  committee  of  Roman  Catholics  to  advise  on  all  matters 
afiecting  the  interests  of  their  religion.  This  committee  met 
bometimes  at  Chiflinch^s  lodgings,  and  sometimes  at  the  oflicial 
apartments  of  Sunderland,  who,  though  still  nominally  a  Prot- 
estant, was  admitted  to  all  its  deliberations,  and  soon  obtained 
a  decided  ascendency  over  the  other  members.  Every  Fri- 
day the  Jesuitical  cabal  dined  with  the  secretary.  The  con- 
versation at  table  was  free ;  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  prince, 

*  It  appears  ftxym  the  Council  Book  that  he  took  his  place  as  pret- 
tdeat  on  the  4th  of  December,  1685. 

f-  Bonrcpauz  was  not  so  easily  deceired  as  James.  **  En  9on  par- 
ticiilicr  il  (Sunderland)  n'cn  professe  aucune  (religion),  et  en  parlc 
fort  librement  Ccs  sortes  de  discours  seroient  en  execration  en 
Krance.    Ici  ils  soni  ordmaircs  parmi  un  certain  nomhre  de  gens  du 

pais." — Boi.rrpauxto  Seignolay,  7—7*  1^7. 
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whom  the  confederates  .hoped  to  manage,  were  not  spared.  T? 
Pctrc  Sunderland  promised  a  cardinal^s  hat ;  to  Castlemain^  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Rome  ;  to  Dover  a  lucrative  command  ic 
the  guards;  and  to  Tyrconnel  high  employment  in  Ireland. 
Thus  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest,  tkeae 
men  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  subverting  the  treas* 
urer's  power.* 

There  were  two  Protestant  members  of  the  cabinet  who  took 
no  decided  part  in  the  struggle.  Jeffreys  was  at  this  time  torw 
lured  by  a  cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been  aggravated 
by  intemperance.  At  a  dinner  which  a  wealthy  alderman  gave 
to  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  government,  the  lord 
treasurer  and  the  lord  chancellor  were  so  drunk  that  th^ 
stripped  themselves  almost  stark  naked,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  climbing  up  a  signpost  to  drink  his 
majesty ^s  health.  The  pious  treasurer  escaped  with  nothing 
but  the  scandal  of  the  debauch ;  but  the  chancellor  brought  on 
a  violent  fit  of  his  complaint  His  life  was  for  some  time 
thought  to  be  in  serious  danger.  James  expressed  great  un* 
easiness  at  the  thought  of  losing  a  minister  who  suited  him  so 
well,  and  said,  with  some  truth,  that  the  loss  of  such  a  man 
could  not  be  easily  repaired.  When  Jeffreys  becagie  conva- 
lescent, he  promised  his  support  to  both  the  contending  parties, 
and  waited  to  see  which  of  them  would  prove  victorious. 
Some  curious  proofs  of  his  duplicity  are  still  extant  The  two 
French  agents  who  were  then  resident  in  London  had  veiy 
judiciously  divided  the  English  court  between  them.  Bon- 
repaux  was  constantly  wim  Rochester;  and  Barillon  lived 
with  Sunderiand.  Lewis  was  informed  in  the  same  week  by 
Bonrepaux  that  the  chancellor  was  entirely  with  the  treasurer, 
and  by  Ekirillon  that  the  chancellor  was  in  league  with  the 
secretary.! 

Grodolphin,  cautious  and  taciturn,  did  his  best  to  preserve 
neutrality.  His  opinions  and  wishes  were  undoubtedly  with 
Rochester ;  but  his  office  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in 
constant  attendance  on  the  queen ;  and  he  was  naturally  un- 
willing to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her.(    There  is  indeed  reason 

*  Clarko*8  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii  74,  77»  Orig.  Meoi. ; 
Bh<nridan  MS. ;  Barillon,  March  H,  1686. 

t  Reresby's  Memoirs;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Feb.  2,  168|  BariUoo 
feb.  T^i  '^:7  ;  Bonrepaux,  '^^. 

X  Dartmouth's  note  ou  Burnet,  L  '^ai. 
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:o  belie %'()  that  he   regarded  her   with   an  attachment  more 
romantic  tlian  of\en  finds  place  in  the  hearts  of  veteran  states 
men ;  and  circumstances,  which  it  is  now  naccssary  to  relatCi 
hod  thrown  her  entirely  into  the  liands  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

The  icing,  stem  as  was  his  temper  and  erave  as  was  his 
deportment,  was  scarcely  less  under  the  influence  of  female 
attractions  than  his  more  lively  and  amiable  brother  had  been. 
The  beauty,  indeed,  which  distinguislied  the  favorite  ladies  of 
Charles  was  not  necessary  to  James.  Barbara  Palmer,  Elea- 
nor Gwynn,  and  Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  among  the  finest 
women  of  their  tmie.  James,  when  young,  had  surrendered 
his  liberty,  descended  below  his  rank,  and  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  family  for  the  coarse  features  of  Anne  Hyde. 
He  had  soon,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  whole  court,  been 
drawp  away  from  his  plain  consort  by  a  plainer  mistress,  Ara- 
bella Churchill.  His  second  wife,  though  twenty  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  of  no  unpleosing  face  or  figure,  had  frequent 
reason  to  complain  of  his  inconstancy.  But  of  ail  his  illicit 
attachments  the  strongest  was  that  which  bound  him  to  Cath- 
arine Sedley. 

This  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  profligate  wits  of  the  Restoration.  The 
licentiousness  of  his  writings  is  not  redeemed  by  much  grace 
or  Tivacity ;  but  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were  acknowl- 
edged even  bv  sober  men  who  had  no  esteem  for  his  character. 
To  sit  near  him  at  the  theatre,  and  to  hear  his  criticisms  on  a 
new  play,  was  regarded  as  a  privilege.*  Dryden  had  done 
him  the  honor  to  make  him  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the  dia- 
logue on  dramatic  poesy.  The  morals  of  Sedley  were  such 
as,  even  in  that  age,  gave  great  scandal.  He  on  one  occasion, 
after  a  wild  revel,  exhibited  himself  without  a  shred  of  clothing 
in  the  balcony  of  a  tavern  near  Covent  Giarden,  and  harangued 
the  people  who  were  passing  in  language  so  indecent  and 
profane,  that  he  was  driven  in  by  a  shower  of  brickbats,  was 
prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor,  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine, 
fuid  was  reprimanded  by  the  Court  of  Kin^^s  Bench  in  the  most 
cutting  terms.t  His  daughter  had  inherited  his  abilities  and 
ioB  impudence.  Personal  charms  she  had  none,  with  the 
eiception  of  two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men  of 
delicate  taste,  seemed  fierce  and  unfeminine.  Her  form  was 
eau,  her  countenance  haggard.    Charles,  though  he  liked  her 

«  Pepyi,  Oot  4, 1664.  t  Pepyi,  July  1, 1663. 
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con\  etmtioij.  laughed  at  her  ugliness,  and  said  that  the  pnestii 
Riiist  have  recommended  her  to  his  hrother  hy  way  of  penanoa 
Slie  well  knew  that  she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested  freely 
on  her  own  homeliness.  Yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  she 
loved  to  adorn  herself  magnificently,  and  drew  on  herself  much 
keen  ridicule  by  appearing  in  the  theatre  and  tlie  ring  plastered, 
painted,  clad  in  Brussels  lace,  glittering  with  diamonds,  and 
affecting  all  the  graces  of  eighteen.* 

The  nature  of  her  influence  over  James  b  not  easily  to  be 
explained.  He  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  a  religiom 
man ;  at  least  he  was  willing  to  make  for  his  relimon  exerttoM 
and  sacrifices  from  which  the  great  majority  of  tnose  who  aie 
called  religious  men  would  shrink.  It  seems  strange  that  any 
attractions  should  have  drawn  him  into  a  course  of  life  whicm 
he  must  have  regarded  as  highly  criminal ;  and  in  this  caae 
none  could  understand  where  the  attraction  lay.  Catharine 
herself  was  astonished  by  the  violence  of  his  passion.  ^  It 
cannot  be  my  beauty,^*  she  said  ;  **  for  he  must  see  that  I  have 
none  ;  end  it  cannot  be  my  wit,  for  he  has  not  enough  to  know 
that  1  have  any." 

At  the  moment  of  the  king's  accession  a  sense  of  the  new 
responsibility  which  lay  on  him  made  his  mind  for  a  time  pecu* 
liarly  ofien  to  religious  impressions.  He  formed  and  announced 
many  good  resolutions,  spoke  in  public  with  great  severity  of 
the  impious  and  licentious  manners  of  the  age,  and  in  private 
assured  his  queen  and  his  confessor  that  he  would  see  Catharine 
Sedley  no  more.  He  wrote  to  his  mistress  entreating  her  to  qtkk 
the  apartments  which  she  occupied  at  Whitehall,  and  to  gn 
to  a  house  in  Saint  James's  Square  which  had  been  splendidly 
furnished  for  her  at  his  expense.  He  at  the  same  time  pfomisea 
to  allow  her  a  large  pension  from  his  private  purse.  Oeitharine, 
clever,  strong-minded,  intrepid,  and  conscious  of  her  power, 
refused  to  stir.  In  a  tew  months  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
the  services  of  Chiffinch  were  again  employed,  and  that  the 
mistress  frequently  passed  and  repassed  through  that  private 
door  through  which  Father  Huddlestone  had  borne  the  host  to 
the  bedside  of  the  late  king.  The  king's  Protestant  ministers 
had,  it  seems,  conceived  a  hope  that  their  master's  infetuatkMi 
for  this  woman  might  cure  him  of  the  more  pernicious  infatua* 
tion  which  im{>elled  him  to  attack  their  religion.  She  had  dU 
the  talents  which  qualified  her  to  play  on  his  feelings,  to  make 


•  See  Dorset's  satirical  lines  on  her. 
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gcfc.  «d  of  his  scruples,  to  set  before  him  in  a  strong  light  the  ihflU 
eui  JOS  and  dangers  into  which  he  was  rur  ning  headlong.  Roch« 
estt:,  the  clian)|iion  of  the  Church,  exerted  himself  to  strengthen 
her  *iiihicnce.  Ormond,  who  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  per* 
■oni'ication  of  all  that  is  pure  and  high-minded  in  the  English 
Oavalier,  encouraged  the  design.  Even  Lady  Rochester  was 
not  ashamed  to  cooperate,  and  Qiat  in  the  very  worst  way.  Hei 
dflice  was  to  direct  the  jealousy  of  the  injured  wife  towards  a 
young  InSy  who  was  perfectly  innocent.  The  whole  court 
took  notice  of  the  coldness  and  rudeness  with  which  the  queen 
treated  the  poor  girl  on  whom  suspicion  had  been  thrown ;  but 
tlie  cause  oi  her  majesty^s  ill  humor  was  a  mystery.  For  a 
liiTie  the  iUiTigue  went  on  prosperously  and  secretly.  Catha- 
rine oflen  told  the  king  plainly  what  the  Protestant  lords  of  the 
eouxicil  only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most  delicate  phrases.  His 
crown,  she  said,  was  at  stake ;  the  old  dotard  Arundell  and 
die  blustering  Tyrconnel  would  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  It  is 
possible  that  her  caresses  might  have  done  what  the  united 
exhortations  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  of  tlie  House  of 
Austria  and  of  the  Holy  See,  had  failed  to  do,  but  for  a  strange 
mishap  which  charaged  the  whole  fad^  of  affairs.  James,  in  a 
iSt  of  fondness,  determined  to  make  his  mistress  Countess  of 
Dorcliester  in  her  own  right.  Catharine  saw  all  the  peril  of 
•uch  a  step,  and  declined  the  invidious  honor.  Her  lover  was 
obstibate,  and  himself  foiced  the  patent  into  her  hands.  She 
fit  last  accepted  it  on  one  condition,  which  sliows  her  confidence 
in  faer  own  power  and  in  his  weakness.  She  made  him  give 
her  a  solemn  promise,  not  that  he  would  never  quit  her,  but 
that,  if  he  did  so,  he  ivould  himself  announce  his  resolution  to 
ber,  and  grant  her  one  parting  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation  got  abroad,  the  whole 
palace  was  in  an  uproar.  The  warm  blood  of  Italy  boiled  in 
Uie  veins  of  the  queen.  Proud  of  her  youth  and  of  her  charms, 
of  her  high  rank  and  of  her  stainless  chastity,  she  could  not 
kithout  agonies  of  grief  and  rage  see  herself  deserted  and 
insulted  for  such  a  rival.  Rochester,  perhaps  remembering 
how  patiently,  afler  a  short  struggle,  Catharine  of  Braganza 
had  consented  to  treat  the  mistresses  of  Charles  with  polite- 
ness had  expected  that,  afler  a  little  complaining  and  pouting, 
Mary  of  Mcdena  would  be  equally  submissive.  It  was  not  so. 
She  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  violence  of  her  emotions.  Day  aAer  day  the  courtiers 
who  came  to  see  her  dine  observed  that '  the   dishes  were 
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removed  untosted  from  the  table.  She  suffered  the  tearr  m 
stream  down  her  cheeks  unconcealed  in  the  presence  of  the  wlk4e 
circle  of  courtiers  and  envoys.  To  the  king  she  spoke  with 
wild  vehemence.  ^^  Let  me  go,*^  she  cri^.  ^^  You  have 
made  your  woman  a  countess ;  make  her  a  queen  I  Put  my 
crown  on  her  head !  Only  let  me  hide  myself  in  some  con* 
vent,  where  1  may  never  see  her  more.**  Then,  more  soberly, 
she  asked  him  how  he  reconciled  his  conduct  to  his  religiooa 
professions.  ^^  You  are  ready,"  she  said,  ^^  to  put  your  king« 
dom  to  hazard  for  the  sake  of  your  soul ;  and  yet  you  are 
throwing  away  your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that  creature.** 
Father  Petre,  on  bended  knees,  seconded  these  remonstrances. 
It  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  and  his  duty  was  not  the  less  strenu- 
ously performed  because  it  coincided  with  his  interest  The 
king  went  on  for  a  time  sinning  and  repenting.  In  his  hours 
of  remorse  his  penances  were  severe.  Mary  treasured  up  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed  to  the  convent 
of  Chaillot,  the  scourge  with  which  he-  had  vigorously  avenged 
her  wrongs  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Nothing  but  Catharine*8 
absence  could  put  an  end  to  this  struggle  between  an  ignoble 
love  and  an  ignoble  superstition.  James  wrote,  imploring  and 
commanding  her  to  depart.  He  owned  that  he  had  promised 
to  bid  her  farewell  in  person.  ^  But  I  know  too  well,**  he 
added,  ^^the  power  which  you  have  over  me.  I  have  not 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep  my  resolution  if  I  see  you.** 
He  offered  her  a  yacht  to  convey  her  with  all  dignity  and  com- 
fort to  Flanders,  and  threatened  that  if  she  did  not  go  quietly 
she  should  be  sent  away  by  force.  She  at  one  time  worked  on 
his  feelings  by  pretending  to  he  ill.  Then  she  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  martyr,  and  impudently  proclaimed  herself  a  sufferer 
for  the  Protestant  religion.  Then  again  she  adopted  the  ^ityle 
of  John  Hampden.  She  defied  the  king  to  remove  her.  Sh^ 
would  try  the  right  with  him.  .  While  the  Great  Charter  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  the  law  of  the  land,  she  would 
live  where  she  pleased.  "  And  Flanders,"  she  cried ;  **  never ! 
I  have  learned  onc^  thing  from  my  friend  the  Duchess  of  Maas- 
arin ;  and  that  is,  never  to  trust  myself  in  a  country  where  there 
are  convents.**  At  length  she  selected  Ireland  as  the  place  of 
her  exile,  prolmbly  because  the  brother  of  her  patron  Roches* 
ter  was  vicrroy  there.  Afler  many  delays  she  departed,  leav* 
ing  the  victor}'  to  the  queen.* 

*  The  chief  mat<irials  for  the  history  of  this  intr  gue  are  the  d» 
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The  history  of  this  extraordinary  intrigue  would  be  imper* 
feet,  if  it  were  not  added  that  there  is  still  extant  a  reli|{iou8 
noediiation,  writter  by  the  treasurer,  with  his  own  hand,  on  thr 
very  same  day  on  which  the  intelligence  of  his  attempt  to  gov- 
ern hn  master  by  means  of  a  concubine  was  despatched  b} 
Bonrepaux  to  Veisailles.  No  composition  of  Ken  or  Leighton . 
breathes  a  spirit  of  more  fervent  and  exalted  piety  than  this 
efilision.  Hypocrisy  cannot  be  suspected  ;  for  the  paper  was 
evidently  meant  only  for  the  writer's  own  eye,  and  was  not 
published  till  he  had  been  more  than  a  century  in  his  grave.* 
So  much  is  history  stranger  than  fiction ;  and  so  true  is  it  that 
nature  has  caprices  which  art  dares  not  imitate.  A  dramatist 
would  scarcely  venture  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  grave  prince, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  crown  in  order  to 
serve  the  interests  of  his  religion,  indefatigable  in  making  pros- 
elytes, and  yet  deserting  and  insulting  a  wife  who  had  youth 
and  beautv  for  the  sake  of  a  profligate  paramour  who  had 
neither.  Still  less,  if  possible,  would  a  dramatist  venture  to 
introduce  a  statesman  stooping  to  the  wicked  and  shameful  part 
of  a  procurer,  and  calling  in  his  wife  to  aid  him  in  that  dishon- 
orable oflice,  yet,  in  his  monients  of  leisure,  retirinc  to  his 
closet,  and  there  secretly  pouring  out  his  soul  to  his  God  io 
penitent  tears  and  devout  ejaculations. 


gpatches  of  Barillon  and  Bonrepaux  at  the  beginning  of  the  jmx  16SS. 
6ee  Barillon,  '^^,  ^;^,  Feb.  iV>  Feb.  j\,  Feb.  ^f ,  and  Bonre- 
paux under  the  first  four  dates ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  19 ;  xi^resby's 
Memcnrs ;  Burnet,  L  682 ;  Sheridan  MS. ;  Chaillot  MS. ;  Adda's  De- 
spatches, ^^  and  ^^t  1686.  Adda  writes  like  a  pious,  but  weak 
and  ignorant  man.  He  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  James  a 
past  life. 

'  •  The  meditation  bears  date  ^^^>  168|.  Bonrepaux,  in  his  de- 
spatch of  the  same  day,  says,  **  L'intrigue  avoit  M  eonduite  par  Mi- 
lord Rochester  et  sa  femmo.  .  .  .  Leur  projet  dtoit  de  fiaire  gouvemex 
le  Boy  d'Angleterre  par  la  nouvelle  comtcsse.  Us  s'^toient  assures 
d'elle."  Wlule  Bonrepaux  was  writing  thus,  Rochester  was  writing 
■B  fcSlows :  **  O  Ood,  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  that  I  may 
vpplj  my  heart  unto  wisdom.  Teach  me  to  number  the  days  that  1 
iia;ve  spent  in  vanity  and  idleness,  and  teach  me  to  number  those  that 
1  have  spent  in  sin  and  wickedness.  O  God,  teach  me  to  number 
she  days  of  my  affliction  too,  and  to  give  thanks  for  all  that  is  come 
Co  me  from  thy  hand.  Teach  me  likewise  to  number  the  days  of  tbif 
jrurld's  greatness,  of  which  I  have  so  great  a  share ;  and  teach  me  ts 
look  upon  them  tt  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
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lltf  treasurer  socii  found  that,  in  using  scandalous  mc^ns  foi 
the  purpose  of  attaining  a  laudable  end,  he  had  committed,  nol 
o.ily  a  crime,  but  a  folly.  The  queen  was  now  his  enemy. 
Sne  affected,  indeed,  to  listen  with  civility  while  the  Hydes 
excusied  their  recent  conduct,  as  well  as  they  could ;  and  she 
occasionally  pretended  to  use  her  influence  in  their  favor ;  but 
the  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  woman  if  she  had  really 
forgiven  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  her 
dignity  and  her  domestic  happiness  by  the  family  of  her  hus- 
band^s  first  wife.  The  Jesuits  strongly  represented  to  the  king 
the  danger  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  His  reputa- 
tion.  they  said,  his  peace,  his  soul,  had  been  put  in  peril  by  the 
machinations  of  his  prime  minister.  The  Nuncio,  who  woiitd 
gladly  have  counteracted  the  influence  of  the  violent  party,  and 
cooperated  with  the  moderate  members  of  the  cabinet,  could 
not  honestly  or  decently  separate  hunself  on  this  occasion  from 
Father  Petre.  James  himself,  when  parted  by  the  sea  from 
the  charms  whidh  had  so  strongly  fascinated  him,  could  not  but 
regard  with  resentment  and  contempt  those  who  had  sought  to 
govern  him  by  means  of  his  vices.  What  had  passed  mual 
have  had  the  effect  of  raising  his  own  church  in  his  esteem, 
and  of  lowering  the  Church  of  England.  The  Jesuits,  whom 
It  was  the  fashion  to  represent  as  the  most  unsafe  of  spiritual 
guides,  as  sophists  who  refined  away  the  whole  system  of  evan- 
gelical morality,  as  sycophants  who  owed  their  influence  chiefly 
to  the  indulgence  with  which  they  treated  the  sins  of  the  great, 
had  reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  guilt  by  rebukes  as  sharp  and 
bold  as  those  which  David-  had  heard  from  Nathan  and  Herod 
from  the  Baptist.  On  the  other  hand,  zealous  Protestants, 
whose  favorite  theme  was  the  laxity  of  Popish  casuists  and  the 
wickedness  of  doing  evil  that  good  might  come,  had  attempted 
to  obtain  advantages  for  their  own  church  in  a  way  which  all 
Christians  regarded  as  highly  criminal.  The  victorv  of  the 
cabal  of  evil  counsellors  was  therefore  complete.  The  king 
looked  coldly  on  Rochester.  The  courtiers  and  foreign  minis- 
ters soon  perceived  that  the  lord  treasurer  was  prime  minister 
only  in  name.  He  continued  to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  find  it  daily  .•ejected.  Y«?t  he  could  not 
prevail  on  himself  to  relinquish  the  outward  show  of  power 
and  the  emoluments  which  he  directly  and  indirectly  derived 
fnmi  his  great  place.  He  did  his  best,  therefore,  to  conceal  hit 
vexations  from  the  public  eye.  But  his  violent  passions  and 
his  intemp«jrate  habits  disqualified  him  for  the  part  of  a  dis^m* 
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blcr.  His  gloomy  looks,  when  he  came  out  of  the  cciuncii 
chamber,  showed  how  little  he  was  pleasea  with  what  had 
passed  at  the  board  ;  and,  when  the  bottle  had  gone  round 
freely,  words  escaped  him  which  betrayed  his  uneasiness.* 

He  might,  indeed,  well  be  uneasy.  Indiscreet  and  unpopu' 
lar  measures  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  All 
thought  of  returning  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
abandoned.  The  king  explicitly  avowed  to  the  ministers  of 
those  continental  powers  with  which  he  had  lately  intended  to 
ally  himself,  that  all  his  view's  had  undergone  a  change,  and 
that  England  was  still  to  be,  as  she  had  been  under  his  grand- 
fatiier,  his  father,  and  his  brother,  of  no  account  in  Europe. 
''I  am  in  no  condition,^^  he  said  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
^  to  trouble  myself  about  what  passes  abroad.  It  is  my  reso- 
lution to  let  foreign  affairs  take  their  course,  to  establish  my 
authority  at  home,  and  to  do  something  for  my  religion.*'  A 
few  days  later  he  announced  the  same  intentions  to  the  States 
General.t  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  his  ignominious  reign, 
he  made  no  serious  effort  to  escape  from  vassalage,  though,  to 
the  last,  he  could  never  hear,  without  transports  of  rage,  that 
men  called  him  a  vassal. 

The  two  events  which  proved  to  the  public  that  Sunderland 
and  Sunderland's  party  were  victorious  were  the  prorogation 
of  the  parliament  from  February  to  May,  and  the  departure  of 
Oastiemaine  for  Rome  with  the  appointments  of  an  ambassa- 
dor of  die  highest  rank.} 

Hitherto  all  the  business  of  the  English  government  at  the 
papal  court  had  been  transacted  by  John  Caryl  1.  This  gentle- 
man was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  fortune  and 
fashion,  and  as  the  author  of  two  successful  plays,  a  tragedy 
in  rhyme  which  had  been  made  popular  by  the  action  and 
recitation  of  Betterton,  and  a  comedy  which  owes  all  it? 
falue  to  scenes  borrowed  from  Moliere.  These  pieces  have 
long  been  forgotten ;  but  what  Caryll  could  not  do  for  himself 
has  been  done  for  him  by  a  more  powerful  genius.  Half  a 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  has  made  his  name  immortal. 


*  "  Jc  vis  Milord  Rochester  comme  il  sortoit  du  tfonseil  tori 
ditgrin ;  et,  sur  la  fin  du  souper,  il  lui  en  6chappa  quel(|uc  choAe.** 

Bonrspaux,  Feb.  j-f ,  1686.    See  also  Barillon,  March  i^*  -fy  • 

t  Barillon.  "J^**  April  H*  1686. 

I  Tendon  Gazette,  Feb.  11,  168 J;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Feb.  8;  Lmju 
wtn^  F^b.  -fg ;  Clarke's  life  oi  James  the  Second,  iL  75,  Grig.  Mem. 
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Carjl],  who  was,  like  all  the  other  respectable  Roman  (lath 
olics,  an  enemy  to  violent  courses,  had  acquitted  himself  of  hi* 
delicate  errand  at  Rome  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
The  business  confided  to  him  was  well  done;  but  he  assumed 
no  public  character,  and  carefully  avoided  -all  dbplay.  His 
mission,  therefore,  put  the  government  to  scarcely  any  charge, 
and  excited  scarcely  any  murmurs.  His  place  was  now  most 
iinwisely  supplied  by  a  costly  and  ostentatious  embassy,  oflfen* 
sive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  people  of  England,  and  by  no 
means  welcome  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Castlemaine  had  it  Id 
charge  to  demand  a  cardinaPs  hat  for  his  confederate  Petre. 

About  the  same  time  the  king  began  to  show,  in  an  unequiv- 
ocal manner,  the  feeling  which  he  really  entertained  towardi 
the  banished  Huguenots.  While  he  had  still  hoped  to  cajole 
his  parliament  into  submission  and  to  become  the  head  of  a 
European. coalition  against  France,  he  had  affected  to  blame 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity  the  unhappy 
men  whom  persecution  had  driven*  from  their  country.  He 
had  caused  it  to  be  announced  that,  at  every  church  in  the 
kingdom,  a  collection  would  be  made  under  his  sanction  for 
their  benefit  A  proclamation  on  this  subject  had  been  drawn 
up  in  terms  which  might  have  wounded  the  pride  of  a  sove- 
reign less  sensitive  and  vainglorious  than  Lewis.  But  all  wai 
now  changed.  The  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were 
again  the  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  Ample 
apologies  were  therefore  made  for  the  discourtesy  with  whicb 
the  English  government  had  acted  towards  Prance  in  showing 
favor  to  exiled  Frenchmen.  The  proclamation  which  had  dis- 
pleased Lewis  was  recalled.*  The  Huguenot  ministers  were 
admonished  to  speak  with  reverence  of  their  oppressor  in  their 
public  discourses,  as  the;  would  answer  it  at  their  periL 
James  not  only  ceased  to  express  commiseration  for  the  suffer- 
ers, but  declared  that  he  believed  them  to  harbor  the  worst 
designs,  and  owned  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  la 
countenancing  them.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  refu* 
gees,  John  Claude,  had  published  on  the  Continent  a  small 
volume,  in  which  he  described  with  great  force  the  sufferings 
of  his  brethren.  Barillon  demanded  that  some  opprobrious 
mark  should  be  put  on  his  book.  James  complied,  and  in  full 
council  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  Claude^s  libel  should 
be   burned   by   the   hangman    before  the   Royal   Exchaiuire. 


•  Lecuwen,  ^5i?,  I686. 

M.«i.  .•»  ' 
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Even  Jeffreys  was  startled,  and  ventured  to  represent  tlmt  such 
a  proceeding  was  without  example,  that  the  book  was  written 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  that  it  liad  been  printed  at  a  foreign  press, 
that  it  related  entirely  to  transactions  which  had  taken  place  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  no  English  government  had  ever 
animadverted  on  such  works.  James  would  not  suffer  the 
question  to  be  discussed.  ^^  My  resolution,^^  he  said,  ^^  is 
taken.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  treat  kings  disrespect- 
fully,  and  tliey  must  stand  by  each  other.  One  king  should 
alvrays  take  another^s  part;  and  I  have  particular  reasons  for 
showing  this  respect  to  the  King  of  Prance.**  There  was 
silence  at  the  board.  The  order  was  forthwith  issued,  and 
Claude^s  pamphlet  was  committed  to  the  flames,  not  without 
the  deep  murmurs  of  many  who  had  always  been  reputed 
steady  loynlists.* 

The  promised  collection  was  long  put  off  under  various  pre* 
texts.  The  king  would  gladly  have  broken  his  word ;  but  it 
was  pledged  so  solemnly  that  he  could  not,  for  very  shame, 
retraett  Nothing,  however,  which  could  cool  the  zeal  of  con- 
gregations was  omitted.  It  bad  been  expected  that,  according 
to  Uie  practice  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  people  would  be 
exhorted  to  liberality  from  the  pulpits.  But  James  was  deter- 
mined not  to  tolerate  declamations  against  his  religion  and  hit 
ally.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  therefore  com- 
manded to  inform  the  clergy  that  they  must  merely  read  the 
brief,  and  must  not  presume  to  preach  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  French  Protestants.|  Nevertheless,  the  contributions  were 
■o  large  that,  afler  all  deductions,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  was  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London.  Perhaps  none 
of  the  munificent  subscriptions  of  our  own  age  has  borne  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  nation.^ 

The  king  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the  large  amount  of  th ) 

•  BariUon,  ^^,  May  i^,   1686 ;     Citters,  May  A ;    Evelyn's 

Diary,  May  5;  Luttrell's  Diary  of  the  same  date;  Privy  Council 
Book,  May  2. 

t  Ladv  Ruaaell  to  Dr.  Htzwilliam,  Jan.  22,  1686;  Barillon,  Feb. 

H*  ^4*  1686.    ** Ce  prince  t6moigne,"  says  Barillon,  <* une  grande 

aversion  poor  eux,  et  auroit  bien  voulu  se  dispenser  de  la  colleete, 
qui  eat  ordonn^e  en  leur  fiftveur:  mais  U  n'a  pas  cru  que  C3la  fut 
possible." 

t  BariUon,  ^;?,  1686. 

(  Aceount  of  the  commissioners,  dated  March  15,  1689. 
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coWmX'xm  which  had  been  made  in  obedience  to  his  own  oill. 
He  knew,  he  said,  what  all  this  liberality  meant.  It  was  there 
Whiggish  spite  to  himself  and  his  religion.*  He  had  already 
resolved  that  the  money  should  be  of  no  use  to  those  whom  the 
donors  wished  to  benefit  He  had  been,  during  some  weeks, 
in  close  communication  with  the  French  embas^  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
determined  on  a  course  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
with  those  principles  of  toleration  to  which  he  afterwants  pre- 
tended to  be  attached.  The  refugees  were  seealous  for  the 
Calvinistic  discipline  and  worship.  James  therefore  gave 
orders  that  none  should  receive  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  basket  of 
coals  who  did  not  first  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
Anglican  ritual. f  It  is  strange  that  this  inhospitable  rule  should 
have  been  devised  by  a  prince  who  affected  to  consider  the 
Test  Act  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  conscience ;  for,  how- 
ever unreasonable  it  may  be  to  establish  a  sacramental  test  fbr 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  men  are  fit  for  civil  and 
military  office,  it  is  surely  much  more  unreasonable  to  establish 
a  sacramental  test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wlietlier,  in 
their  extreme  distress,  they  are  fit  objects  of  charity.  Nor  had 
James  the  plea  which  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  guilt 
of  almost  all  othor  persecutors;  for  the  religion  which  he  com- 
manded the  refugees  to  profess,  on  pain  of  being  lef\  to  starve, 
was  not  his  own  religion.  His  conduct  towards  them  was 
therefore  less  excusable  than  that  of  Lewis ;  for  Lewis  op- 
pressed them  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  over  from  a  damnalne 
heresy  to  the  true  Church  ;  James  oppressed  them  only  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  them  to  apostatize  from  one  damnable 
heresy  to  another. 

Several  commissioners,  of  whom  the  chancellor  was  one, 
had  been  appointed  to  dispense  the  public  alms.  When  they 
met  for  the  first  time,  Jeffreys  announced  the  royal  pleasure. 
The  refugees,  he  said,  were  too  generally  enemies  of  monarchy 


*  **  Le  Roi  d' Anglcterre  connoit  bien  que  lea  gens  nud  intentionnei 
pour  lui  sont  les  plus  prompts  et  los  plus  disposifes  k  doimer  consid^- 
rablement.  ...  8a  Majesty  Britannique  connoit  bien  cu'il  auroit  eth 
ii  propos  de  ne  point  ordonner  de  coUecte,  et  que  Ics  gens  roal  inton- 
tlonnes  contre  la  religion  Catholique  et  centre  Im  se  scnrent  de  cetie 
oocaaion  pour  t6moigncr  leur  s61c." —  Barillon,  April  Jf ,  168G. 

t  BariUon,  Feb.  jf  ^^  April  H,  1686;  Lewis  to  BariUoo, 
Kar.  ^. 
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and  episcopacy.  If  they  wished  for  relief,  they  miist  become 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  take  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  Many  exiles,  who  had  come 
full  of  gratitude  and  hope  to  apply  for  succor,  heard  their  sen- 
tence,  and  went  broken-hearted  away.* 

May  was  now  approaching;  and  that  month  had  been  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Houses ;  but  they  were  again  prorogued 
to  November.t  It  was  not  strange  that  the  king  did  not  then 
wish  to  meet  them ;  for  he  had  determined  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  he  knew  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious  to  them. 
Prom  his  predecessors  he  had  inherited  two  prerogatives,  of 
whkh  the  limits  had  never  been  defined  with  strict  accuracy, 
and  which,  if  exerted  without  any  limit,  would  of  themselves 
liave  sufficed  to  overturn  the  whole  polity  of  the  state  and 
of  the  church.  These  were  the  dispensing  power  and  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  By  means  of  the  dispensing  power 
the  king  purposed  to  admit  Roman  Catholkss,  not  merely  to 
civil  and  military,  but  to  spiritual,  offices.  By  means  of  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  he  hoped  to  make  the  Anglican  clergy 
his  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  religion. 

This  scheme  developed  itself  by  degrees.  It  was  not 
thought  safe  to  begin  by  granting  to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
body  a  dispensation  from  all  statutes  imposing  penalties  and 
tests.  For  nothing  was  more  fully  established  than  that  such  a 
dispensation  was  illesal.  The  Cabal  had,  in  1672,  put  forth  a 
general  declaration  of  indulgence.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as 
they  met, -had  protested  against  it.  Charles  the  Second  had 
ordered  it  to  be  cancelled  in  his  presence,  and  liad,  both  by  his 
own  mouth  and  by  a  written  message,  assured  the  Houses  that 
the  step  which  had  caused  so  much  complaint  sl^puld  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in 
all  the  inns  of  court  a  barrister  of  reputation  to  argue  in  de* 
fence  of  a  prerogative  which  the  sovereign,  seated  on  his 
throne  in  full  parliament,  had  solemnly  renounced  a  few  years 
before.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  king  might  not 
on  special  grounds,  grant  exemptions  to  individuals  by  name 
The  first  object  of  James,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  the 
courts  of  common  law  an  acknowledgment  that,  to  this  extent 
at  least,  he  possessed  the  dispensing  power. 

•  BarUlon,    April  ii*   l^^^:    ^^Y  Russell  to  Dr.   Fitzwiiliam, 
itpril  14.    **  He  sent  away  many/'  she  says,  **  with  sad  hoartt."  * 
t  London  Qazette  of  May  13,  1686. 
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But,  tliough  his  pretensions  were  moderate  when  compared 
with  those  which  he  put  forth  a  few  months  later,  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  against  him  almost  the  whole  sense  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Four  of  the  judges  gave  him  to  understand  that  they 
could  not,  on  this  occasion,  serve  his  purpose ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  all  the  four  were  violent  Tories,  and  that  among 
them  were  men  who  had  accompanied  Jeffreys  on  his  bloody 
ciitsuit,  and  who  had  consented  to  the  death  of  ComiKh  and  of 
£  izabeth  Gaunt.  Jones,  the  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  a  man  who  had  never  before  shrunk  from  any  <irudgery) 
however  cruel  or  servile,  now  held  in  the  royal  close\  language 
which  might  have  become  the  lips  of  the  purest  magib^rates  in 
our  history.  He  was  plainly  told  that  he  must  give  up  either 
his  opinion  or  his  place.  "  For  my  place,"  he  answered,  '  1 
care  little.  I  am  old  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  crown ; 
but  I  am  mortified  to  find  that  your  majesty  thinks  me  capable 
of  giving  a  judgment  which  none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dishonest 
man  could  give."  "  I  am  determined,"  said  the  king,  "  to  have 
twelve  judges  who  will  be  all  of  my  mind  as  to  this  matter." 
"  Your  majesty,"  answered  Jones,  "  may  find  twelve  judges  of 
your  mind,  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers."*  He  was  dismissed 
together  with  Montague,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
two  puisne  judges,  Neville  and  Charlton.  One  of  the  new 
judges  was  Christopher  Milton,  younger  brother  of  the  great 
poet  Of  Christopher  little  is  known  except  that,  in  tlie  time  of 
the  civil  war,  he  had  becfn  a  royalist,  and  that  he  now,  in  his 
old  age,  leaned  towards  Popery.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  ever  formally  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  bui.  he 
certainly  had  scruples  about  communicating  with  the  Church 
of  England,  ^d  had  therefore  a  strong  interest  in  supporting 
the  dispensing  power.t 

The  king  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as  his  judges.  The 
first  barrister  who  learned  that  hcf  was  expected  to  defend  the 
dispensing  power  was  the  solicitor-general,  Heneage  Finch. 
He  peremptorily  refused,  and  wns  turned  out  of  ofRce  on  the 
following  clay.f  The  attorney-general,  Sawj'er,  was  ordered 
to  draw  warrants  authorizing  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  hold  benefices  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.     Saw- 


*  Reresby's  Memoirs  ;  Eachard,  iii.  7S7;  Kennct,  liL  451. 
f  London  Gazette,  April  22  and  29,  1686;   Barillon,  April  jf 
Bvclyn'A  Diary,  June  2  ;  Luttrell,  June  8    Dodd'a  Church  Hiatory. 
t  North's  life  of  QuUdford,  288 
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yer  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  some  of  the  harshest  and 
most  unjustifiable  prosecutions  of  that  age ;  and  the  Whigs  ab 
horred  him  as  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  Russell  and 
Sidney :  but  on  this  occasion  he  showed  no  want  of  honesty  or 
of  resolution.  ^^  Sir,*'  said  he,  ^^  this  is  not  merely  to  dispense 
with  a  statute ;  it  is  to  annul  the  whole  statute  law  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  this  day.  I  dare  not  do  it ;  and  I 
implore  your  majesty  to  consider  whether  such  an  attack  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Church  be  in  accordance  with  your  late  gra- 
cious promises.'^*  Sawyer  would  have  been  instantly  dis- 
missed, as  Finch  had  been,  if  the  government  could  have  found 
a  successor :  but  this  was  no  easy  matter.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  that  one  at  least 
of  the  crown  lawyers  should  be  a  nuui  of  learning,  ability,  and 
experience ;  and  no  such  man  was  willing  to  defend  the  dis- 
pensing power.  The  attorney-general  was  therefore  permitted 
to  retain  his  place  during  some  months.  Thomas  Powis,  an 
insignificant  man,  who  had  no  qualification  for  high  employ- 
ment except  servility,  was  appointed  solicitor. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  were  now  complete.  There 
was  a  solicitor-general  to  argue  for  the  dispensing  power,  and 
twelve  judges  to  decide  in  favor  of  it.  The  question  was 
therefore  speedily  brought  to  a  hearing.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a 
gentleman  of  Kent,  had  been  converted  to  Popery  in  days 
when  it  was  not  safe  for  any  man  of  note  openly  to  declare 
himself  a  Papist  He  had  kept  his  secret,  and,  when  ques- 
tioned, had  affirmed  that  he  was  a  Protestant  with  a  solemnity 
which  did  little  credit  to  his  |>rinciples.  When  James  had 
aicended  the  throne,  disguise  was  no  longer  necessary.  Sir 
Edward  publicly  apostatized,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  foot.  He  had  held  his  commission 
more  than  three  months  without  taking  the  sacrament  Jlc 
was  therefore  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  whicl 
an  informer  might  recover  by  action  of  debt  A  menial  ser- 
vant was  employed  to  bring  a  suit  for  this  sum  in  the  Court  of 
King^s  Bench.  Sir  Edward  did  not  dispute  the  facts  alleged 
iu;atnst  him,  but  pleaded  t.iat  he  had  lettere  patent  authorizmg 
him  to  hold  his  commission  notwithstanding  the  Test  Act. 
The  plaintiff  demurred,  that  is  to  say,  admitted  Sir  Edward's 
oica  to  be  true  in  fact,  but  denied  that  it  was  a  sufficient  an- 
swei.     Thus  was  raised  a  simple  issue  of  law  to  be  decided 

*  Beresby's  MemoizB. 
6» 
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by  the  court.  A  barristei ,  who  was  notoriously  a  tool  of  the 
government,  appeared  for  the  mock  plaintiff,  and  made  some 
feeble  objections  to  the  defendant's  plea.  The  new  solicitor- 
general  replied.  The  attorney -general  took  no  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Judgment  was  given  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  Sir 
Edward  Herbert  He  announced  that  he  had  submitted  the 
question  to  all  the  judges,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  eleven  of 
tliem,  the  king  might  lawfully  dispense  with  penal  statutes  in 
particular  cases,  and  for  special  reasons  of  grave  importance. 
The  single  dissentient,  Baron  Street,  was  not  removed  from  his 
place.  He  was  a  man  of  morals  so  bad  that  his  own  relations 
shrank  from  him,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  was  advised  not  to  see  him.  The  character  of 
Street  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  have  been 
more  scrupulous  than  his  brethren.  The  character  of  James 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  refractory  baron  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  his  posL 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  dissenting  judgie 
was,  like  the  plaintiff  and  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  acting  collu- 
siveiy.  It  was  important  that  there  should  be  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  authority  in  favor  of  the  dispensing  power ;  yet  it 
was  important  that  the  bench,  which  had  been  carefuMy  (tacked 
for  the  occasion,  should  appear  to  be  independent.  One  judge, 
therefore,  the  least  respectable  of  the  twelve,  was  permitted, 
or  more  probably  commanded,  to  give  his  voice  against  the 
prerogative.* 

The  power  which  the  courts  of  law  had  thus  recognized  was 
not  suflered  to  lie  idle.  Within  a  month  aAer  the  decision  of 
the  King's  Bench  had  been  pronounced,  four  Roman  Catholk: 
lords  were  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Two  of  these,  Powis 
and  Beliasyse,  were  of  the  moderate  party,  and  probitbly  took 
their  seats  with  reluctance  and  with  many  sad  forebodings. 
The  other  two,  Arundel  I  and  Dover,  had  no  such  mi8<;ivingB.1 

The  dispensing  power  was,  at  the  same  time,  employed  fdt 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  The  new  solicitor  readily  drew  the  warrants  in 
which  Sawyer  had  refused  to  be  concerned.  One  of  these 
warrants  was  in  favor  of  a  wretch  named  Edward  Sclater,  who 

*  8cc  the  account  of  the  case  in  the  Collection  of  State  TriaU 
CitterB,    May  -^,  ^|~,  1686;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27;  Lutrrell'i 
Diary,  Juno  21.    Aa  to  Strcot,  see  Clarendon's  Diary,  lico.  97»  l'>88 

t  London  Gazette,  July  19,  1686. 
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Imu)  two  lirings  which  he  was  determined  to  keep  at  all  costs 
md  throuffh  all  changes.  He  administered  the  sacrament  to 
his  parishioners  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  on  Palm  Sunday  1686.  On  Easter  Sunday,  only  seven 
days  later,  he  wa^  at  mass.  The  royal  dispensation  authorized 
Uin  to  retain  the  emoluments  of  his  benefices.  To  the  remon- 
■trancaa  of  the  patrons  from  whom  he  had  received  his  prefer- 
ment he  replied  in  terms  of  insolent  defiance,  and,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  cause  prospered,  put  forth  an  absurd  treatise 
m  defence  of  his  apostasy.  But  a  very  few  weeks  afler  the 
Revolution  a  great  congregation  assembled  at  St  Mary ^s,  in  the 
Savoy,  to  see  him  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
whksh  he  had  deserted.  He  read  his  recantation  with  tears 
flowing  from  his  eyes,  and  pronounced  a  bitter  invective  against 
the  Popish  priests  whose  arts  had  seduced  him.* 

Scarcely  less  infamous  was  the  conduct  of  Obadiah  Walker. 
He  was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
well  known  in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  man  of  learning. 
He  had  in  the  late  reign  been  suspected  of  leaning  toward 
Popery,  but  had  outwardly  conformed  to  the  established  reli- 
gion, and  had  at  length  been  chosen  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege. Soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  Walker  determined 
to  throw  off  the  disguise  which  he  had  hitherto  worn.  He  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and,  Mrith  some  fellows  and  undergraduates  whom  he  had 
perverted,  heard  moss  daily  in  his  own  apartments.  One  of 
the  first  acts  performed  by  the  new  solicitor-general  was  to 
draw  up  an  instrument  which  authorized  Walker  and  his  prose- 
lytes to  hold  their  benefices,  notwithstanding  their  apostasy. 
Builders  were  immediately  employed  to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms 
into  an  oratory.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Roman  Catholic  rites 
weie  publicly  performed  in  University  College.  A  Jesuit  was 
quartered  there  as  chaplain.  A  press  was  established  there 
under  f03ral  license  for  the  printing  of  Roman  Catholic  tract$s 
Duriag  two  years  and  a  half  Walker  continued  to  make  war 
on  ProleslantiBm  with  all  the  rancor  of  a  renegade  ;  but  when 
fortune  turned  he  showed  that  ne  wanted  the  courage  of  a 

*  Soe  the  letters  patent  in  Ontch'a  Collectanea   Curiosa.     Tae 
4afie  it  the  third  of  May,  1686.    Sclater's  Consensus  Vcterum ;  Gcc't 
*«ply,  entitled  Veteres  Vindieoti ;  Dr.  Anthon7  Homeok's  account  of 
w.  Selster's  recantation  of  the  erron  of  Popery  on  the  6th  of  Ifay 
16M;  Dodd'a  Churoh  History,  part  viii  book  r.  arU  8. 
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martyr.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Comnioiia, 
to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  was  base  enough  to  protest  that 
he  had  never  changed  his  religion,  that  he  had  never  cordially 
approved  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  J  tome,  and  that  he 
had  never  tried  to  bring  any  otlier  person  within  the  pale  of 
that  church.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  violate  the  most 
sacred  obligations  of  law  and  of  plighted  faith,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  converts  as  these.* 

In  a  short  time  the  king  went  a  step  further.  Sclater  and 
\Valker  had  only  been  permitted  to  keep,  afler  they  became 
Papists,  the  preferment  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them 
while  they  passed  for  Protestants.  To  confer  a  high  office  in 
the  Established  Church  on  an  avowed  enemy  of  that  Church, 
was  a  far  bolder  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  the  royal  word. 
But  no  course  was  too  bold  for  James.  The  deanery  of  Christ- 
church  became  vacant.  That  oflice  was,  both  in  dignity  and 
in  emolument,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  University  of  Chcford. 
The  dean  was  charged  with  the  government  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  youths  of  high  connections  and  of  great  hu|)es  than  could 
then  be  found  in  any  other  college.  He  was  also  the  head  of  a 
cathedral.  In  both  characters  it  was  necessary  that  he  shotted 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nevertheless  Joha 
Massey,  who  was  notoriously  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  who  had  not  one  single  recommendation  except  that  he 
vna  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  appointed  by  virtue 
of  the  dispensing  power ;  and  soon  within  the  walls  of  Christ- 
church  an  altar  was  decked,  at  which  mass  was  daily  cele- 
brated.f  To  the  Nuncio  the  king  said  that  what  had  been 
done  at  Oxford  should  very  soon  be  done  at  Cambridge.} 

Yet  even  this  was  a  small  evil  compared  with  that  which 
Protestants  had  good  ground  to  apprehend.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  that  the  whole  government  of  the  Anglican  Church 
would  shortly  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  deadly  enemies- 
Three  important  sees  had  lately  become  vacant,  that  of  York, 
that  of  Chester,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  bishopric  of  Oxford 
Mras  given  to  Samuel  Parker,  a  parasite,  whose  religion,  if  he 
had  any  religion,  was  that  of  Rome,  and  who  called  hinnself  a 

•  Outch'8  Collectanea  Curiosa;  Dodd,  viii.  2,  3;  Wood,  AUl 
Ox. ;  Ellis  Correflpondence,  Feb.  27,  1686 ;  Commons'  Journals,  Oct 
26,  1689. 

t  Gutch's  Collectanea  Curiosa ;  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienaes ;  D^*- 
logue  between  a  Churcoman  and  a  Dissenter,  1680. 

%  Adda,  July  ^  1686. 
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Protestant  only  because  he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife  **  i 
wished,*^  the  king  said  to  Adda,  ^^  to  appoint  an  avowed  Catho- 
lic ;  but  the  time  is  not  come.  Parker  is  well  inclined  to  us ; 
lie  is  one  of  us  in  feeling;  and  by  degrees  he  will  bring  round 
his  clersy.^*  The  bishopric  of  Chester,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  Pearson,  a  grent  name  both  in  philology  and  in  divinity, 
was  bestowed  on  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  still  viler  sycophant 
than  Parker.  The  archbishopric  of  York  remained  several 
years  vacant.  As  no  good  reason  could  be  found  for  leaving 
so  important  a  place  unfilled,  men  suspected  that  the  nomina- 
tion was  delayed  only  till  the  king  could  venture  to  place  the 
mitre  on  the  head  of  an  avowed  Papist.  It  is  indeed  highly 
probable  that  the  Church  of  England  was  ra^ved  from  this  out- 
rage by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  pope.  Without 
a  special  dispensation  from  Rome  no  Jesuit  could  be  a  bishop ; 
and  Innocent  could  not  be  induced  to  grant  such  a  dispensation 
to  Petre. 

James  did  not  even  make  any  secret  of  his  intention  to  exert 
vigorously  and  systematically  for  the  destruction  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed  as  her  head. 
He  plainly  said  that,  by  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  would  be  the  means  of  healing  the  fatal 
breach  which  it  had  caused.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  had  usurped 
a  dominion  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  holy  see.  That 
dominion  had,  in  the  course  of  succession,  descended  to  an 
cmhodox  prince,  and  would  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the  holy 
see.  He  was  authorized  by  law  to  repress  spiritual  abuses; 
and  tlie  first  spiritual  abuse  which  he  would  repress  should  be 
the  liberty  which  the  Anglican  clergy  assumed  of  defending 
their  own  religion  and  of  attacking  the  doctrines  of  Rome.f 

But  he  was  met  by  a  great  difiiculty.  The  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  which  had  devolved  on  him,  was  by  no  means  the 

•  Adda,  $5^.  im. 

t  <*  Ce  prince  m'a  dit  qne  Diea  avoit  pennifl  qne  toutes  les  loix  qui 
out  ktib  fiutes  pour  6tablir  la  rdligion  Protestante,  et  d^tmire  la  religum 
GSatholiqne,  senrcnt  pr^sentement  de  fbndement  k  ce  qu'il  veut  utire 
pour  r^tabliMement  de  la  vraie  r61igion,  et  le  mettent  en  droit  d'exercer 
*tn  pouToir  encore  plus  grand  que  celui  qu'ont  les  rois  Catholiques 
for  les  aflaires  eecfesiastiqucs  dans  les  autres  pays." —  Barillon,  July 

j^,  1686.  To  Adda  his  majesty  said,  a  few  days  later,  *•  Che  Tauto- 
rit^  concessale  dal  parlamento  sopra  TEcclesiastico  senza  alcun  limite 
ion  ftae  contrario  fhaae  adeaso  per  seryire  al  yantaggii)  de'  medeaimi 

OrttoUoL"    5^. 
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nino  great  and  terrible  prerogative  which  Elizabeth,  Jamoi 
the  First,  aiid  Charles  the  First  had  possessed.  The  enact* 
ment  which  annexed  to  the  crown  an  almost  boundless  visita* 
torial  authority  over  the  Church,  tliough  it  had  never  been 
formally  repealed,  had  really  lost  a  great  part  of  its  force. 
The  substantive  law  remained ;  but  it  remained  unaccom- 
panied by  any  formidable  sanction  or  by  any  efficient  system 
of  procedure,  and  was  therefore  litde  more  than  a,  dead 
letter. 

The  statute  which  restored  to  Elizabeth  the  spiritual  domin- 
ion assumed  by  her  father  and  resigned  by  her  sister  contained 
a  clause  authorizing  the  sovereign  to  constitute  a  tribunal  which 
might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish  all  ecclesiastical  delio* 
quencies.  Under  the  authority  given  by  this  clause,  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  was  created.  That  court  was,  during 
many  years,  the  terror  of  Nonconformists,  and,  under  the  har^ 
administration  of  Laud,  became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred 
e\'en  to  those  who  most  loved  the  Established  Church.  When 
the  Lone  Parliament  met,  the  High  Commission  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  grievous  of  the  many  grievances  under 
which  the  nation  labored.  An  act  was  therefore  somewhat 
hastily  passed,  which  not  only  took  away  from  the  crown  the 
power  of  appointing  visitors  to  superintend  the  Church,  but 
abolished  all  ecclesiastical  courts  without  distinction. 

AAer  tlie  Restoration,  the  Cavaliers  who  filled  the  House  of 
Commons,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the  prerogative,  still  re- 
membered, with  bitterness,  the  tyranny  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion, and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  revive  an  institution 
BO  odious.  They  at  the  same  time  thought,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  statute  which  had  swept  away  all  the  courts 
Christian  of  the  realm,  without  providing  any  substitute,  was 
open  to  grave  objection.  They  accordingly  repealed  that 
statute,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  which  related  to  tho 
High  Commission.  Thus  the  Archidiaconal  Courts,  the  Con- 
sistory Courts,  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars, 
and  the  Court  of  Delegates  were  revived :  but  the  enactment 
by  which  Elizabetli  and  her  successors  had  been  em|K>wered 
to  appoint  commissioners  with  visitatorial  authority  over  the 
Church  was  not  only  not  revived,  but  was  declared,  with  the 
utmost  strength  of  fanguage,  to  be  completely  abrogated.  B 
is  therefore  as  clear  as  any  point  of  constitutional  law  can  be 
that  James  the  Second  was  not  competent  to  appo'mt  a  com 
oiission  with  power  to  visit  and  govern  the  Church  of  En|* 
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land.^  But,  if  this  were  so,  it  wis  to  little  purpose  that  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  in  high-sound'ng  words,  emt>owered  him 
to  amend  what  was  amiss  in  that  church.  Nothing  but  a  ma- 
chinery as  sirmgent  as  that  which  the  Long  Parliament  had 
destroyed  could   force   the   Anglican   clergy   to   become  his 

XTiis  for  the  destruction  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  and  disci- 
,  te.  He  therefore,  as  early  as  the  month  of  April,  1686, 
determined  to  create  a  new  Court  of  High  Commission.  This 
design  was  not  immediately  executed,  [t  encountered  the 
opposition  of  every  minister  who  was  not  devoted  to  France 
and  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was  regarded  by  lawyers  as  an  out- 
rageous violation  of  the  law,  and  by  Churchmen  as  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  contest  might  have 
lasted  longer,  but  for  an  event  which  wounded  the  pride  and 
inflamed  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  had,  as  supreme  ordinary, 
put  forth  directions,  charging  the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
to  abstain  from  touching  in  their  discourses  on  controverted 
points  of  doctrine.  Thus,  while  sermons  in  defence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  were  preached  on  every  Sunday  and 
lK>liday  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  church 
of  the  state,  the  church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  was 
forbidden  to  explain  and  vindicate  her  own  principles.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  clerical  order  rose  against  this  inju8tk;e. 
William  Sherlock,  a  divine  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  had 
written  with  sharpness  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  government  with  the  mastership  of 
Ihe  l^emple  and  with  a  pension,  was  one  of  the  first  who  m- 
curred  the  royal  displeasure.  His  pension  was  stopped,  and 
be  was  severely  reprimanded.f  John  Sharp,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich and  rector  of  St.  Gileses  in  the  Fields,  soon  gave  still 
greater  offence.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  fervent  piety, 
a  preacher  of  great  fame,  and  an  exemplary  |>arish  priest.  In 
politics  he  was,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  a  Tory,  and  had  just 
been  ap|x>inted  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  He  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  which  purported  to  come  from  one  of  his 
parishioaers  who  had  been  staggered  by  the  arguments  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologians,  and  who  was  anxious  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  branch  of  the  true  Chunh 

*  The  whole  question  is  lucidly  and  unanswerably  argued  in  a 
Ettlc  contemporary  tract  entiiicd  "The  King's  Power  in  Matten 
Beekaiastical  fairly  stated."     See  also  a  concise  but  forcible   argif 

hj  Archbishop  Bancroft.    Doyly's  life  of  Saucrolt,  i  220. 

*  Letter  fix>m  James  to  Clarendon,  Feb.  18,  168|* 
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of  Christ.  No  divine,  not  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of 
duty  and  of  professional  honor,  could  refuse  to  answer  such  a 
call.  On  the  following  Sunday  Sharp  delivered  an  animated 
discourse  a^inst  the  nigh  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Some  of  his  expressions  were  exaggerated,  distorted,  and 
carried  by  talebearers  to  Whitehall,  it  was  falsely  said  that 
be  had  spoken  with  contumely  of  the  theological  diaquisitioiis 
which  had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of  the  late  king,  and 
which  the  present  king  had  published.  Compton,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  received  orders  from  Sunderland  to  suspend  Sharp 
till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  The  bishop 
was  in  great  perplexity.  His  recent  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Lords  had  given  deep  offence  to  the  court.  Already  his  name 
had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors.  Already 
he  had  been  dismissed  from  his  ofRce  in  the  royal  chapel.  He 
was  unwilling  to  give  fresh  provocation  ;  but  tlie  act  which  he 
was  directed  to  perform  was  a  judicial  act.  He  felt  that  it  was 
unjust,  and  he  was  assured  by  the  best  advisers  that  it  was  also 
illegal,  to  inflict  punishment  without  giving  any  opportunity  for 
defence.  He  accordingly,  in  the  humblest  terms,  represented 
his  difficulties  to  the  king,  and  privately  requested  Sharp  not 
to  appear  in  the  pulpit  for  the  present  Reasonable  as  werr 
Compton's  scruples,  obsequious  as  were  his  apologies,  James 
was  greatly  incensed.  What  insolence  to  plead  either  natural 
justice  or  positive  law  in  opposition  to  an  express  command  of 
the  sovereign  !  Sharp  was  forgotten.  The  bishop  became  a 
mark  for  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  government.*  The  king 
felt  more  painfully  than  ever  the  want  of  that  tremendous 
engine  which  had  once  coerced  refractory  ecclesiastics.  He 
probably  knew  that,  for  a  few  angry  words  uttered  against  his 
father^s  government.  Bishop  Williams  had  been  suspended  by 
the  High  Commission  from  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and 
functions.  The  design  of  reviving  that  formidable  tribunal 
was  pushed  on  more  eagerly  than  ever.  In  July  London  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  the  king  had,  in  direct  defiance  of 
two  acts  of  parliament  drawn  in  the  strongest  terms,  intrusted 
the  whole  government  of  the  Church  to  seven  commis8ioner8.f 

^  *  The  best  account  of  these  transactionB  is  in  the  Lif<)  of  Shaip,  by 
his  son.     Oitters,  i^*  1686. 

July  • 

t  BariUon,  '-^^J~,  1686.    Citters,  July  ij;  Privy  CouncQ  Book, 

Joly  17;  Ellis  (^iDrrespondence,  July  17;  Bvelyn's  Diary,  Jnly  14  f 
LuttreU's  Diary,  Aug.  6,  6. 
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The  words  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  was  de* 
scribed  were  oose,  and  might  be  stretched  to  almost  any 
extent.  All  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  even  those  founded 
by  the  liberality  of  private  benefactors,  were  placed  undei  the 
authority  of  the  new  board.  All  who  depended  for  bread  on 
situations  in  the  Church  or  in  academical  institutions,  from  the 
primate  down  to  the  youngest  curate,  from  the  vice  chancellors 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  down  to  the  humblest  pedagogue 
who  taught  Corderius,  were  at  the  royal  mercy.  If  any  one 
of  those  many  thousands  was  suspected  of  doing  or  saying  any 
thing  distasteful  to  the  government,  the  commissioners  might 
site  him  before  them.  In  their  mode  of  dealing  with  him  they 
were  fettered  by  no  rules.  They  were  themselves  at  once 
prosecutors  and  judges.  The  accused  party  was  furnished 
with  no  copy  of  the  charge.  He  was  examined  and  cross 
examined.  If  his  answers  did  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was 
liable  to  be  suspended  from  his  office,  to  be  ejected  from  it,  tj 
be  pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any  preferment  in  future. 
If  he  were  contumacious  he  might  be  excommunicated,  or,  in 
other  words,  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  imprisoned  for 
life.  He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  loaded 
with  all  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  by  which  he  had  been 
reduced  to  be^^gary.  No  appeal  was  given.  The  commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  execute  their  office  notwithstanding 
any  law  which  might  be,  or  might  seem  to  be,  inconsistent 
with  these  regulations.  Last|y,  lest  any  person  should  doubt 
diat  it  was  intended  to  revive  that  terrible  court  from  which 
he  Long  Parliament  had  freed  the  nation,  the  new  tribunal 
was  directed  to  use  a  seal  bearing  exactly  the  same  device  and 
the  same  superscription  with  the  seal  of  the  old  High  Com- 
mission.* 

The  chief  commissioner  was  the  chancellor.  His  presence 
and  assent  were  necessary  to  every  proceeding.  All  men 
knew  how  unjustly,  insolently,  and  barbarously  he  had  acted 
in  courts  where  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  restrained  by 
the  known  laws  of  England.  It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
Icresee  how  he  would  conduct  himself  in  a  situation  in  which 
hft  was  at  entire  liberty  to  make  forms  of  proccduro  and  rules 
of  evidence  for  himself. 


*  The  device  was  a  rose  and  crown.  Before  the  device  was  the 
initial  letter  of  the  sovereign's  name ;  after  it  the  letter  R.  Round 
the  seal  was  this  inscript  on,  **  Sigillom  commissaiiomm  zegin  mijes« 
tstts  ad  cansas  ccclesiasticas." 

VOL,  n.  ^ 
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Of'  the  othir  mx  commissioners  three  weve  prelates  and 
three  laymen.  The  name  of  Archbishop  SaneroA  stocid  first 
Bui  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  court  was  illegal,  that  iiL 
its  judgments  would  be  null,  and  that  by  sitting  in  it  he  should 
incur  a  serious  responsibility.  He  therefore  determined  not  to 
comply  with  the  royal  mandate.  He  did  not,  however,  act  on 
this  occasion  with  that  courage  and  sincerity  which  he  showed 
when  driven  to  extremity  two  years  later.  He  begged  to*lis 
excused  on  the  pica  of  business  and  ill  health.  The  othet 
members  of  the  board,  he  added,  were  men  of  too  much  ability 
to  need  his  assistance.  These  disingenuous  apologies  ill  be> 
came  the  primate  of  all  England  at  such  a  crisis;  nor  did 
they  avert  the  royal  displeasure.  .SancroA^s  name  was  not 
indeed  stnick  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors ;  but,  to  the 
bitter  mortification  gf  the  friends  of  the  Church,  he  was  no 
longer  summoned  to  any  meeting  of  the  board.  "  If,"  said 
the  king,  ^^  he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  to  go  to  the  commis- 
sion, it  is  a  kindness  to  relieve  him  from  attendance  at 
council."  • 

The  government  found  no  similar  difficulty  with  Nathaniel 
Crewe,  bishop  of  the  great  and  opulent  see  of  Durliam,  a  man 
nobly  born,  and  raised  so  high  in  his  profession  that  he  could 
scarcely  wish  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  vain,  and  cowardly. 
He  had  been  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  when  the  Bishop 
of  liondon  was  banished  from  the  palace.  The  honor  of  being 
an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  turned  Crewe's  head.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  some  of  his  friends  represented  to  him  the 
risk  which  he  ran  by  sitting  in  an  illegal  tribimal.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  answer  that  he  could  not  live  out  of  the  royal 
smile,  and  exultingly  expressed  his  hope  that  his  name  would 
appear  in  history  —  a  hope  which  has  not  been  altogether  die- 
appointed.f 

Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the  third  clerical 
commissioner.  He  was  a  man  to  whose  talents  posterity  lias 
scarcely  done  justice.  Unhappily  for  his  fame,  it  has  been 
usual  to  print  his  verses  in  collections  of  the  British  poets ;  and 
those  who  judge  of  him  by  his  verses  must  consider  him  as  a 
servile  imitator,  who,  without  one  spark  of  Cowley's  admirable 
gsnius,  mimicked  whatever  was  least  commendable  in  Cow- 

*  Appendix  to  Clarendon's  Diary ;  Cittara,  Oct.  ^t  1686 ;  BtaSL* 

Ion,  Oct.  H;  -Doyly's  life  of  Saocroft. 
t  Bomet,  L  676. 
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|ey*8  manner;  but  those  who  are  acquaiUed  with  Sprat^s 
prose  writings  will  form  a  very  different  estimate  of  nis 
powers.  He  was«  indeed,  a  great  master  of  our  language,  and 
possessed  at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  of  the  contrc 
versialist,  and  of  the  historian.  His  moral  character  might 
have  passed  with  little  censure  had  he  belonged  to  a  less 
aacied  profession ;  for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is, 
tilynt  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly ;  but  such  failings, 
though  not  commonly  regarded  as  very  heinous  in  men  of 
secular  callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate.  The  archbishop- 
ric of  York  was  vacant ;  Sprat  hoped  to  obtain  it,  and  there- 
fore accepted  a  seat  at  the  ecclesiastical  board ;  but  he  was 
Coo  good-natured  a  man  to  behave  harshly ;  and  he  was  too 
sensible  a  man  not  to  Know  that  he  might  at  some  future  time 
be  called  to  a  serious  account  by  a  parliament.  He,  therefore, 
though  he  consented  to  act,  tried  to  do  as  little  mischief,  and  to 
make  as  few  enemies,  as  possible.* 

The  three  rcmainins  commissioners  were  the  lord  treasurer, 
the  lord  president,  ana  the  chief  justice  of  the  King^s  Bench. 
Rochester,  disapproving  and  murmuring,  consented  to  serve. 
Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  court,  he  could  not  bear  to  quit 
It  Much  as  he  loved  the  Church,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  sacrifice  for  her  sake  his  white  staff,  his  patronage,  his 
salary  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  far  larger 
indirect  emoluments  of  his  ofTice.  He  excused  his  conduct  to 
others,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  by  pleading  that,  as  a  commis- 
sioner, he  might  be  able  to  prevent  much  evil,  and  that,  if  he 
refused  to  act,  some  person  less  attached  to  the  Protestant 
religion  would  be  found  to  replace  him.  Sunderland  was  the 
representative  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Herbert^s  recent  de- 
cision on  the  question  of  the  dispensing  power  seemed  to  prove 
that  he  would  not  flinch  from  any  service  which  the  king  might 
require. 

As  soon  as  the  commission  had  been  opened,  the  Bishop  of 
l^ondon  was  cited  before  the  new  tribunal.  He  appeared. 
**  I  demand  of  you,^'  said  Jeffreys, ''  a  direct  and  positive 
answer.     Why  dio  not  you  suspend  Dr.  Sharp  ?  '* 

The  bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the  commission,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  by  what  authority  he  was  thus  interrogated. 
*  If  yoii  mean,*'  said.  Jeffreys,  '^  to  dispute  our  authority,  1 

«  Bumet*  L  676,  IL  629 ;  Sprtf  *s  Letters  to  Dorset. 
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ihall  take  another  course  with  ^ou.  As  to  the  commiaBioii,  I 
do  not  doubt  «hat  you  have  seen  it  At  all  events,  yo'i  /nay  see 
it  in  any  coffee-house  for  a  penny*-"  The  insolence  of  the 
chancellor*s  reply  appears  to  have  shocked  the  other  commis- 
sioners, and  he  was  forced  to  make  some  awkward  apologies. 
He  then  returned  to  the  point  from  which  he  started.  ^  This,*^ 
he  said,  '^  is  not  a  court  in  which  written  charges  are  exhibited. 
Our  proceedings  are  summary,  and  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
question  is  a  plain  one.  Why  did  you  not  obey  the  king  ?  " 
With  some  difficulty  Compton  obtained  a  brief  delay,  and  the 
assistance  of  counsel.  When  the  cose  had  been  heani,  it  was 
evident  to  all  men  that  the  bishop  had  done  only  what  he  was 
bound  to  do.  The  treasurer,  the  cl  ef  justice,  and  Bishop 
Sprat,  were  for  acquittal.  The  king^s  wrath  was  moved,  it 
seemed  that  his  ecclesiastical  commission  would  fail  him,  as  his 
Tory  parliament  had  failed  him.  He  offered  Rochester  a 
simple  choice,  to  pronounce  the  bishop  guilty,  or  to  quit  the 
Treasury.  Rochester  was  base  enough  to  yield.  Compton 
was  suspended  from  all  spiritual  functions ;  and  the  charge  of 
his  great  diocese  was  committed  to  his  judges.  Sprat  and 
Crewe.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  his  palace,  and  to 
receive  his  revenues ;  for  it  was  known  that,  had  any  attempt 
been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  temporalities,  he  would  have 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  common  law;  and 
Herbert  himself  declared  that,  at  common  law,  judgment  must 
be  given  against  the  crown.  This  consideration  induced  the 
king  to  pause.  Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
packed  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
decision  in  favor  of  his  dispensing  power.  He  now  found  that, 
unless  he  packed  them  again,  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtam 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  proceedings  of  his  ecclesiastical 
commission.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  for  a 
short  time  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  of  refrac- 
tory clergymen.* 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed  such  as  might  well 
make  him  hesitate.  During  some  months  discontent  had  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  celebration  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship  had  long  been  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
liament. During  several  generations  no  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man had  dared  to  exhibit  himself  in  any  public  place  with  tlia 

*  'Bumot,  L  677 ;  Barillon,  Sept.  ^^,  1686.  The  public  proceei'iii^ 
■ra  in  the  Oollootion  of  State  Trials. 
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badges  of  his  office.  Against  the  regular  clergy,  and  agains! 
the  restless  and  subtle  Jesuits  by  name,  had  been  enacted  a 
succession  of  risorous  statutes.  Every  Jesuit  who  set  foot  in 
this  country  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  his  detection.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  general  rule,  that  men  are  not  bound 
to  accuse  themselves,  whoever  was  suspected  of  being  a 
Jesuit  might  be  interrogated,  and,  if  he  refused  to  answer, 
miirht  be  sent  to  prison  for  life.*  These  laws,  though  they 
had  not,  except  when  there  was  supposed  to  be  some  pe- 
culiar danger,  been  strictly  executed,  and  though  they  had 
never  prevented  Jesuits  from  resorting  to  England,  had  made 
disguise  necessary.  But  all  disguise  was  now  thrown  off.  In- 
judicious members  of  the  king^s  church,  encouraged  by  him, 
took  a  pride  in  defying  statutes  which  were  still  of  undoubted 
validity,  and  feelings  which  had  a  stronger  hold  of  the  national 
mind  than  at  any  former  period.  Roman  CatHoiic  chapels  rose 
all  over  the  country.  Cowls,  girdles  of  ropes,  and  strings  of 
beads  constantly  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  astonished  a 
population,  the  oldest  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  conventual 
garb  except  on  the  stage.  A  convent  rose  at  Clerkenwell  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  cloister  of  Saint  John.  The  Franciscans 
occupied  a  mansion  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields.  The  Carmelites 
were  quartered  in  the  City.  A  socle^  of  Benedictine  monks 
was  lod^d  in  Saint  Jameses  Palace.  In  the  Savoy,  a  spacious 
nouse,  mcluding  a  church  and  a  school,  was  built  for  the 
Jesuit8.f  The  skill  and  care  with  which  those  fathers  had, 
durins  several  generations,  conducted  the  education  of  youth, 
had  Scawn  forth  reluctant  praises  from  the  wisest  Protestants. 
Bacon  had  pronounced  the  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  tlie 
Jesuit  colleges  to  be  the  best  yet  known  in  the  world,  and  had 
warmly  expressed  his  regret  that  so  admirable  a  system  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  discipline  should  be  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  a  corrupt  religion.|  It  was  not  improbable  that  the 
new  academy  in  the  Savoy  might,  under  royal  patronaffe,  prove 
a  formklable  rival  to  the  great  foundations  of  Eton,  Westmin- 
fier,  and  Winchester,  indeed,  soon  afler  the  school  was 
opened,  the  classes  consisted  of  four  hundred  boys,  about  one 
nlf  of  whom  were  Protestants.     The  Protestant  pupib  were 

«  27  Elix.  c.  2 ;  2  Jac  1,  c.  4  ;  3  Jac  1,  e.  5. 

t  Clarke's  life  of  James  the  Second,  ii  70,  80,  Orig.  Mem. 

X  Be  Augmentis,  L  1,  tL  4. 
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not  requirrd  to  attend  mass  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  uifluence  of  abie  preceptors,  devoted  to  (he  Roman  Catholie 
Church,  and  versed  m  all  the  arts  which  win  the  confideDoa 
and  affection  of  youth,  would  make  many  converts. 

These  things  produced  great  excitement  among  the  popuiaco« 
which  is  always  more  moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than 
by  what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  Thousands  of  rude  and 
isnorant  men,  to  whom  the  dispensing  power  and  the  eccle* 
Biastical  commission  were  words  without  a  meaning,  saiv  with 
dismay  and  indignation  a  Jesuit  college  rising  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  friars  in  hoods  and  gowns  walking  in  the  Strand^ 
and  crowds  of  devotees  pressing  in  at  the  doors  of  temples  where 
homage  was  paid  to  graven  images.  Riots  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  was  violently  interrupted.*  At  Bristol  the 
rabble,  countenanced,  it  was  said,  by  the  magistrates,  performed 
a  profane  and  indecent  pageant,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
represented  by  a  buffoon,  and  in  which  a  mock  host  was  car- 
ried in  procession.  The  garrison  was  called  out  to  disperse  the 
nK)b.  The  mob,  then  and  ever  since  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the 
kingdom,  resisted.  Blows  were  exchanged  and  serious  hurts 
inflicted.f  The  agitation  was  great  in  the  capital,  and  greater 
in  the  city,  properly  so  called,  than  at  Westminster.  For  the 
people  of  Westminster  had  been  accustomed  to  see  among 
them  the  private  chapels  of  Roman  Catholic  ambassadors; 
but  tlie  city  had  not,  within  living  memory,  been  polluted  by 
any  idolatrous  exhibition.  Now,  however,  the  resident  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  encouraged  by  the  king,  fitted  up  a  chapel  in 
Lime  Street  The  heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men 
selected  for  ofBce  on  account  of  their  known  Toryism,  pro* 
tested  against  this  illegal  proceeding.  The  lord  mayor  was 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  privy  a  uncil.  '^  Take  \\eed  what 
you  do/*  said  the  king.  '^  Obey  me  *  and  do  not  trouble  your- 
self either  about  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  or  gentlemen 
of  the  short  robe.**  The  chancellor  took  up  the  word,  and  re» 
primanded  the  unfortunate  magistrate  with  the  genuine  elo- 
quence of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  The  chapel  was  opened.  All 
tlie  neighborhood  was  soon  in  commotion.  Great  crowds 
assembled  in  Cheapside  to  attack  the  new  mass  house.  The 
piiests  were  insulted.     A  crucifix  was  taken  out  of  Ibe  building 

•  Citters,  May  i{,  1686. 

t  Citton,  May  ^|,  1686.    Adda,  Hay  H. 
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and  aet  up  on  the  parish  pump.  The  lord  mayor  came  to  quell 
the  tumult,  but  was  received  with  cries  of  ^^  No  wooden  god&*^ 
The  trainbaDcUi  were  ordered  to  disperse  the  crowd  ;  but  tliey 
shared  in  the  popular  feeling ;  and  murmurs  were  heuni  fror* 
the  ranks,  **  We  cannot  in  conscience  fight  for  Popery."  • 

The  Elector  Palatini  was,  like  James,  a  sincere  and  zealous 
Cathofic,  and  was,  like  James,  the  ruler  of  a  Protestant  people , 
hut  the  two  princes  resembled  each  other  little  in  temper  aoi* 
understanding.  The  elector  had  promised  to  respect  the  right « 
of  the  church  which  he  found  established  in  his  dominions. 
He  had  strictly  kept  his  word,  and  had  not  suffered  himself  to 
he  provoked  to  any  violence  by  the  indiscretion  of  preachers 
wlio,  in  their  antipathy  to  his  faith,  occasionally  forgot  the 
respect  which  they  owed  to  his  person.f  He  learned,  with 
concern,  that  great  offence  had  been  given  to  the  people  of 
London  by  the  injudicious  act  of  his  representative,  and,  much 
to  his  honor,  declared  that  he  would  forego  the  privilege  to 
which,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  was  entitled,  rather  than  en- 
danger the  peace  of  a  great  city.  ^'  I,  too,"  he  wrote  to  James, 
^  have  Protestant  subjects ;  and  1  know  with  how  much  caution 
and  delicacy  it  is  necessary  that  a  Catholic  prince  so  situated 
should  act*  James,  instead  of  expressing  gratitude  for  this 
humane  and  considerate  conduct,  turned  the  letter  into  ridicule 
before  the  foreign  ministers.  It  was  determined  that  the  elcc 
tor  should  have  a  chapel  in  the  city  whether  he  would  or  not, 
and  that,  if  the  trainbands  refused  to  do  their  duty,  their  place 
should  be  supplied  by  the  guards.} 

The  effect  of  these  disturbances  on  trade  was  serious.  The 
Dutch  minister  inforcned  the  States  General  that  the  business 
of  the  Exchange  was  at  a  stand.  The  commissioners  of  the 
customs  reported  to  the  king  that,  during  the  month  which  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  Lime  Street  Chapel,  the  receipt  in  the 
port  of  the  Thames  had  fallen  off  by  some  thousands  of 
pounds.^  Several  aldermen,  who,  though  zealous  royalists 
appointed  imder  the  new  charter,  were  deeply  mterested  in  the 
eommercial  prosperity  of  their  city,  and  loved  neither  Popery 

•  BUis  Correipondence,  April  27,  1686 ;  Barillon,  April  ^f ;  Cit* 
*€»,  April  fj;  Privy  Council  Book,  March  26;   Luttrell's  Diary 

A  J  J-     r^  *•    Mat. «      A  _  .,     «      April  O 

^^^  icn'  i^sry  ^p"^  A«  ic^- 

t  Bumet'B  Trayeli).  %  Barillon,  ^^   1686 

«  CSttera.  J^.  '686. 
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nor  martial  law,  tendered  their  resignations.  But  the  kins 
resolved  not  to  yield.  He  formed  a  camp  on  Hounslow  Heathy 
and  collected  there,  within  a  circumference  of  about  two  miles 
and  a  half,  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  and  thirty-two  squad- 
rons of  horse,  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men. 
Twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  wains  laden  with 
armn  and  ammunition,  were  dragged  from  the  tower  through 
the  city  to  Hounslow.*  The  Londoners  saw  this  great  foroe 
assembled  in  their  neighborhood  with  a  terror  which  familiarity 
soon  diminished.  A  visit  to  Hounslow  became  their  favorite 
amusement  on  holidays.  The  camp  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  fair.  M'mglcd  with  the  musketeers  and  dragoons,  a 
multitude  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  Soho  Square, 
sharpers  and  painted  women  from  VVhitefriars,  invalids  in 
sedans,  monks  in  hoods  and  gowns,  lackeys  in  rich  liveries, 
pedlers,  orange  girls,  mischievous  apprentices  and  gaping 
clowns,  was  constantly  passing  and  repassing  through  the  long 
lanes  of  tents.  From  some  pavilions  were  heard  the  noises  of 
drunken  revelry,  from  others  the  curses  of  gamblers.  In  truth 
the  place  was  merely  a  gay  suburb  of  the  capital.  The  king, 
as  was  amply  proved  two  years  later,  had  greatly  miscalculated. 
He  had  forgotten  that  vicinity  operates  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  had  hoped  that  his  army  would  overawe  London :  but  the 
result  of  his  policy  was  that  the  feelings'and  opinions  of  Lon- 
don took  complete  possession  of  his  army.f 

Scarcely  indeed  had  the  encampment  been  formed  when 
there  were  rumors  of  quarrels  between  the  Protestant  and 
Popish  soldiers.J  A  little  tract,  entitled  A  humble  and  hearty 
Address  to  all  English  Protestants  in  the  Army,  had  been 
actively  circulated  through  the  ranks.  The  writer  vehemently 
exhorted  the  troops  to  use  their  arms  in  defence,  not  of  the 
mass  book,  but  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the 
Petition  of  Right     He  was  a  man  already  under  the  frown  of 

*  Ellis  Correspondence,  June  26, 1686  ;  Citters,  July  -j^;  Luttielf  f 
Diary,  June  19. 

t  See  the  contemporary  poems,  entitled  Hounslow  Heath  and 
Cssar's  Ohost;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  2,  1686.  A  baUad  in  tht 
Pepysian  collection  contains  the  fbllowing  lines :  — 

**  I  liked  the  place  beyond  expression ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  camp  so  fine ; 
Not  a  maid  in  a  plain  dressing. 
But  might  taste  a  glass  of  wine." 

t  Luttrell's  Diary,  June  18, 1686. 
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poorer.     His  character  was  remarkable,  and  his  history  no( 
uniiiBtnictive. 

His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  a  priest  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  and  had  been  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell. 
Johnson  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  mortally  hated  by 
their  opponents,  and  less  loved  tlian  respected  by  their  allies. 
His  morals  were  pure,  his  religious  feelings  ardent,  his  learning 
aud  abilities  not  contemptible,  his  judgment  weak,  his  temper 
acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  unconquerably  stubborn.  His  pro- 
fession made  him  peculiarly  odious  to  the  zealous  supporters 
of  monarchy ;  for  a  republican  in  holy  orders  was  a  strange 
3uid  almost  an  unnatural  being.  During  the  late  reign  Johnson 
had  published  a  book  entitled  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  object 
of  this  work  was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  It  was  easy 
to  produce  passages  from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  written  in  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  Anglican  divines  who 
preached  against  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Johnson,  however,  went 
further.  He  attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputation  which 
had,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  been  thrown  by  Libanius  on  the 
Christian  soldiers  of  Julian,  and  insinuated  that  the  dart  which 
slew  the  imperial  renesade  came,  not  from  the  enemy,  but 
from  some  Rumbold  or  Ferguson  in  the  Roman  ranks.  A  hot 
controversy  followed.  Whig  and  Tory  disputants  wrangled 
fiercely  about  an  obscure  passage,  in  which  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus  praises  a  pious  bishop  who  was  going  to  bastinado  some- 
body. The  Whigs  maintained  that  the  holy  man  was  going 
to  bastinado  the  emperor ;  the  Tories  that,  at  the  worst,  he  was 
only  going  to  bastinado  a  captain  of  the  guard.  Johnson  pre- 
pared a  reply  to  his  assailants,  in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate 
parallel  between  Julian  and  James,  then  Duke  of  York.  Julian 
had,  during  many  years,  pretended  to  abhor  idolatry,  while  in 
heart  an  idolater.  Julian  had,  to  serve  a  turn,  occasionally 
aflected  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Julian  had  pun- 
ished cities  whk;h  were  zealous  for  the  true  religion,  by  taking 
away  their  municipal  privileges.  Julian  had,  by  his  flatterers, 
been  called  the  Just  James  was  provoked  beyond  endunmce. 
lohnson  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  a  tine  which  he  had  no  means  of  paying.  He  was  there- 
fore kept  in  jail ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  his  confinenient 
would  end  only  with  his  life.* 

*  See  the  memoin  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  n(  his 
ife,  his  Julian,  and  hii  answers  to  his  opponents.     See  also  Hickes's 
▼ian. 
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Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in  the  King^s  Bf^nch  priaun 
kodsed  another  offender,  whose  character  well  deserves  to  be 
studied.  This  was  Hugh  Speke,  a  young  man  of  good  family 
but  of  a  singularly  base  and  depraved  nature.  His  love  of 
mischief  and  of  dark  and  crooked  ways  amounted  almost  to 
madness.  To  cause  confusion  without  being  found  out  wa» 
his  business  and  his  pastime ;  and  he  had  a  rare  skill  iu  using 
honest  enthusiasts  as  the  instruments  of  his  cold-blooded  malice. 
He  had  attempted  by  means  of  one  of  his  puppets  to  fasten  on 
Charles  and  James  the  crime  of  murdering  Essex  in  the  Tower. 
()n  this  occasion  the  agency  of  Speke  had  been  traced  ;  and, 
though  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the  greater  part  of  the  blame 
on  his  dupe,  he  had*not  escaped  with  impunity.  He  was  now 
a  prisoner ;  but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  liye  with  omfort ; 
and  he  was  under  so  little  restraint  that  he  was  able  to  keep  up 
regular  communication  with  one  of  his  confederates,  who  man- 
aged a  secret  press. 

Johnson  was  the  very  man  for  Speke^s  purposes,  zealous 
and  intrepid,  a  scholar  and  a  practised  controversialist,  yet  as 
simple  as  a  child.  A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the 
two  fellow-prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a  succession  of  bitter 
and  vehement  treatises,  which  Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer. 
When  the  camp  was  formed  at  Hounslow,  Speke  urged  John- 
son to  compose  an  address  which  might  excite  the  troops  to 
mutiny.  The  paper  was  instantly  drawn  up.  Many  thousands 
of  copies  were  struck  off  and  brought  to  Speke's  room,  whence 
they  were  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  and  especially 
among  the  soldiers.  A  milder  government  than  that  which 
then  governed  England  would  have  been  iiK)ved  to  high  resent- 
ment by  such  a  provocation.  Strict  search  was  made.  A 
subordinate  agent  who  had  been  employed  to  circulate  the  ad- 
dress saved  himself  by  giving  up  Johnson ;  and  Johnson  w^^ 
not  the  man  to  save  himself  by  giving  up  Speke.  An  infor- 
mation was  filed,  and  a  conviction  obtained  without  difficulty. 
Julian  Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  sentenced  to 
stand  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  whipped  from  Newsati^  to 
Tyburn.  The  judge.  Sir  Francis  Withins,  told  the  criminpf  to 
be  thankful  for  the  great  lenity  of  the  attorney-general,  who 
might  have  treated  the  case  as  one  of  high  tnuison.  "  I  owe 
him  no  thanks,"  answered  Johnson,  dauntlessly.  "  Am  I, 
whose  only  crime  is  that  I  have  defended  the  Church  and  the 
laws,  to  be  grateful  for  being  scourged  like  a  dog,  while  Popish 
scribblers  are  suffered  daily  to  insult  the  Churcl:  and  in  violovp 
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Ae  laws  with  impunity  ?  ^  The  energy  with  which  he  spoke 
was  such  that  both  the  judges  and  the  crown  lawyers  thougr.. 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  themselves,  and  protested  that  they 
tfnew  of  no  Popish  publications  such  as  those  to  whicli  *iie 
prisoner  alluded.  He  instantly  drew  from  his  pocket  some 
Roman  Catholic  books  and  trinkets  which  were  then  freely 
exposed  tor  sale  under  the  royal  patronage,  read  aloud  tlie  titles 
of  the  books,  and  threw  a  rosary  across  the  table  to  the  king's 
counsel.  *'  And  now,''  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  lay  this 
mformation  before  God,  before  this  court,  and  before  the  Eng- 
lish people.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  Mr.  Attorney  will  do 
his  duty."^ 

It  was  resolved  that,  before  the  punishment  was  inflicted, 
Johnson  should  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood.  The  prelates 
who  had  been  charged  by  the  ecclesiastical  commission  with 
the  care  of  the  diocese  of  London  cited  him  before  them  in 
the  cliapter  house  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  manner  in 
which  he  went  through  the  ceremony  made  a  deep  impression 
on  many  minds.  When  he  was  stripped  of  his  sacred  robe 
be  exclaimed,  *^  You  are  taking  away* my  gown  because  I  liave 
tried  to  keep  your  gowns  on  your  bocks."  The  only  part  of 
the  formalities  which  seemed  to  distress  him  was  the  plucking 
of  the  Bible  out  of  his  hand.  He  made  a  faint  struggle  to 
retain  the  sacred  book,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into  tears.  ^^  You 
cannot,^  he  said,  *'  deprive  me  of  the  ho|>es  which  I  owe  to 
iL"  Some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the 
flogging.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  offered  to  intercede  for 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  money  was  raised ;  and  the  priest 
did  his  best,  but  in  vain.  ^^  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  king,  ^^  has 
the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  one." 
William  the  Third  said,  a  few  years  later,  of  one  of  the  most 
acrimonious  and  intrepid  Jacobites,  "  He  has  set  his  heart  on 
being  a  martyr,  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disappointing  him." 
These  two  speeches  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  the  widely 
diflerent  fates  of  the  twoi  princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flogging  came.  A  whip  of  nine 
inshes  was  used.  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  stripes  were 
inflicted  ;  but  the  sufferer  never  winced.  He  afterwards  said 
2hat  the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was  dragged  at  the  tail 
of  the  cart,  he  remembered  how  patiently  the  cross  had  been 
Dome  up  Mount  Calvary,  and  was  so  much  supported  by  the 
thought  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  vain- 
flory,  he  would  have  sung  a  psalm  with  as  Arm  and  cheerful  a 
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roice  as  if  he  had  been  worshipping  God  in  the  congregation 
I.  is  impossib  e  not  to  wish  that  so  much  heroism  liad  been  less 
aloyed  by  intemperance  and  intolerance.* 

Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  Johnson  found 
no  sympathy.  Fie  had  attempted  to  justify  rebellion  ;  he  had 
even  hinted  approbation  of  regicide  ;  and  they  still,  in  spite  of 
much  provocation,  clung  to  the  doctrine'  of  non-resistance. 
But  they  saw  with  alarm  and  concern  the  progress  of  what 
they  considered  as  a  noxious  superstition,  and,  while  they  ab- 
jured all  thought  of  defending  their  religion  by  the  sword,  be- 
took themselves  manfully  to  weapons  of  a  dincrent  kind.  To 
preach  against  the  errors  of  Popery  was  now  regard^  by  them 
as  a  point  of  duty  and  a  point  of  honor.  The  liondon  clergy, 
who  were  then  in  abilities  and  influence  decidedly  at  the  head 
of  their  profession,  set  an  example  which  was  bravely  followed 
by  their  ruder  brethren  all  over  the  country.  Had  only  a  few 
bold  men  taken  this  freedom,  they  would  probably  have  been 
at  once  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission  :  but  it  waa 
hardly  possible  to  punish  an  offence  which  was  committed 
every  Sunday  by  thousands  of  divines,  from  Berwick  to  Pen- 
zance. The  presses  of  the  capital,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Cam- 
bridge never  rested.  In  the  last  session  of  parliament  the  act 
of  Charles  the  Second,  which  subjected  literature  to  a  censor- 
ship, had  been  revived  ;  but  this  act  did  not  seriously  impede 
the  activity  of  Protestant  controversialists ;  for  it  contained  a 
proviso  in  favor  of  the  two  universities,  and  authorized  the 
publication  of  theological  works  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  was  therefore  out  of  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  silence  the  defenders  of  the  established  religion.  They 
were  a  numerous,  an  intrepid,  and  a  well-appointed  band  of 
combatants.  Among  them  were  eloquent  deciaimers,  expert 
dialecticians,  scholars  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
and  in  all  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Some  of  them,  at* a 
later  period,  turned  against  each  other  the  formidable  arms 
which  they  had  wielded  against  the  common  enemy,  and,  by 
their  fierce  contentions  and  insolent  triumphs,  brought  reproach 
on  the  church  which  they  had  saved..  But  at  present  they 
formed  a  united  phalanx.      In  Jie  van  appeared  n  rank  of 

*  Life  of  Johnaon,  prefixed  to  his  works ;  Secret  History  of  the 
happy  Revolution,  by  Hugh  Speke ;  State  Trials ;  Citters,  -5^, 
1686.  Citters  gives  the  best  account  of  the  trial.  I  have  seen  t 
Offoadside  which  confirms  liis  narrative. 
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■teady  and  skilful  veterans,  Tillotson,  Stillingflcet,  Sherlock, 
Prideaux,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Tennison,  Wake.  The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  the  most  distinguished  oachelors  of  arts  who 
were  studying  for  deacon^s  orders.  Conspicuous  among  the 
recruits  whom  Cambridge  sent  to  the  field  was  a  favorite  pupil 
of  the  gpreat  Newton,  Henry  Wharton,  who  had,  a  few  months 
oerore,  beeu  senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  and  whose  early 
death  was  soon  aAer  deplored  by  men  of  all  parties  as  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  letters.*  Oxford  was  not  less  proud  of  a 
youth  whoee  great  powers,  first  essayed  in  this  conflict,  after- 
wards troubled  the  church  and  the  state  during  forty  eventful 
years,  Francis  Atterbury.  By  such  men  as  these  every  que!>- 
tion  ui  issue  between  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants  was  de- 
bated, sometimes  in  a  popular  style  which  boys  and  women 
could  comprehend,  sometimes  with  the  utmost  subtlety  of 
logic,  and  sometimes  with  an  immense  display  of  learning. 
The  pretensions  of  the  holy  see,  the  authority  of  tradition, 
purgatory,  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the 
adoration  of  the  host,  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  con- 
fession, penance,  indulgences,  extreme  unction,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  adoration  of  images,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  nKHiastic  vows,  the  practice  of  celebrating  public  worship  iii 
a  tongue  unknown  to  the  multitude,  the  corruptions  of  the  couic 
of  Rome,  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  characters  of  tho 
chief  reformera,  were  copiously  discussed.  Great  numbers  ol 
absurd  legends  about  miracles  wrought  by  saints  and  relica 
were  translated  from  the  Italian,  and  published  as  specimens 
of  the  priestcraft  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Christendom 
had  been  fooled.  Of  the  tracts  put  forth  on  these  subjects  by 
Anglican  divines  during  the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second 
many  have  probably  perished.  Those  which  may  still  be 
found  in  our  great  libraries  make  up  a  mass  of  near  twenty 
thousand  pages.t 

The  Roman  Catholics  did  not  yield  the  victory  without  a 
struggle.  One  of  them,  named  Henry  Hills,  had  been  appointed 
printer  to  the  royal  household  and  chapel,  and  had  been  placet 
by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  great  ofiice  in  London  from  whicl 
theological  tracts  came  forth  by  hundreds.     Obadiah  Walker's 

♦  See  the  preface  to  Henry  Wharton's  Posthumous  Sermona. 

t  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  researches.  ITiere  is  an  excel- 
lent collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Birch  tells  us,  in  his  Life 
jf  TillotHon,  that  Archbishop  Wake  had  not  been  able  to  form  even  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  tracts  published  in  this  controversy. 
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praM  was  not  less  active  at  Oxford.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  bad  translations  of  Bossuet^s  admirable  works,  thesie 
establishments  put  forth  jioihing  of  the  smallest  value.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  Roman 
Catholic  to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his  church  were  m 
every  talent  and  acquirement  completely  overmatched.  The 
ablest  of  them  would  not,  on  the  other  side,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  of  the  third  rate.  Many  of  them,  even  when  they 
had  something  to  say,  knew  not  how  to  say  it.  They  had 
been  excluded  by  their  religion  from  English  schools  and  uni- 
versities ;  nor  had  they  ever,  till  the  accession  of  James,  found 
England  an  agreeable,  or  even  a  safe,  residence.  Tbey  had 
therefore  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on  the  Continent, 
and  had  almost  unlearned  their  mother  tongue.  When  they 
preached,  their  outlandish  accent  moved  the  derision  of  the 
audience.  Tliey  spelt  like  washerwomen.  Their  diction  waa 
disfigured  by  foreign  idioms ;  and  when  they  meant  to  be  elo- 
quent, they  imitated,  as  well  as  they  could,  what  was  consid- 
ered as  fine  writing  in  those  Italian  academies  where  rhetoric 
had  then  reached  tlie  last  stage  of  corruption.  Disputants 
laboring  under  these  disadvantages  would  scarcely,  even  with 
truth  on  their  side,  have  been  able  to  make  head  against  men 
whose  style  is  eminently  distinguished  by  simple  purity  and 
grace.* 

The  situation  of  England  in  the  year  1686  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  French  ambassador.  **  The 
discontent,"  he  wrote,  "  is  great  and  general ;  but  the  fear  of 
incurring  still  worse  evils  restrains  all  who  have  any  thing  to 
lose.  The  king  openly  expresses  his  joy  at  finding  himself  in 
a  situation  to  strike  l)old  strokes.     He  likes  to  be  complimented 

*  Cardinal  Howard  spoke  strongly  to  Uumct  at  Rome  on  this  sub- 
ject. Buniet,  i.  602.  There  is  a  curious  passage  to  the  same  effect 
in  a  despatch  of  BariUon ;  but  I  have  mislaid  the  reference. 

One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  who  engaged  in  this  contro- 
Tcrsy,  a  Jesuit  named  Andrew  Pulton,  whom  Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  the  order,  pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability,  very  irankly  owns  his  deficiencies.  "A.  P.  having  been 
eighteen  years  out  of  his  o^^ti  country,  pretends  not  yet  to  any  per- 
fection of  the  English  expression  or  orthography."  His  orthogra]>ky 
is  indeed  de])lorabIc.  In  one  of  his  letters  wright  is  put  for  write, 
woed  for  would.  Ho  challenged  Tennison  to  dispute  with  him  in 
Latin,  that  they  might  be  on  equal  terms. 

Another  Roman  Catholic,  named  William  Clench,  \^Tote  a  treatise 
OTi  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  queen  in  Italian 
rhc*  following  specimen   of  his  style  may  suffice:    **0  d^  Mgre 
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on  this  subect  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  as8uit*d 
me  tlvit  he  will  not  flinch/^  * 

Meanwhile  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  events  of  grave  im- 
|K)rtance  liad  taken  place.  The  situation  of  the  cpiscupuiiaD 
Protestants  of  Scotland  differed  widely  from  that  in  which  their 
English  brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of  the  island  the  religion 
of  the  state  was  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  had  a  strength 
altogether  independent  of  the  strength  derived  from  the  support 
of  the  goteniinent.  The  Conformists  were  far  more  numerous 
than  the  Papists  and  the  Protestant  dissenters  taken  together. 
The  established  church  of  Scotland  was  the  church  of  a  small 
minority.  The  majority  of  the  lowland  |>opulation  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Presbjrterian  discipline.  Prelacy  was  abhorred 
by  the  great  body  of  Scottish  Protestants,  both  as  an  unscrip- 
tural  and  as  a  foreign  institution.  It  was  regarded  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Knox  as  a  relic  of  the  abominations  of  Babylon  the 
GreaL  It  painfully  reminded  a  people  proud  of  the  memory 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  that  Scotland,  since  her  sovereigns  had 
succeeded  to  a  fairer  inheritance,  had  been  independent  only 
in  name.  The  episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  all  the  evils  produced  by  twenty-five 
years  of  corrupt  and  cruel  maladministration.  Nevertheless 
tliis  polity  stood,  though  on  a  narrow  biisis  and  amidst  fearful 
storms,  tottering  indeed,  yet  upheld  by  the  civil  magistmte,  and 
leaning  for  8upjx>rt,  whenever  danger  Ixicame  serious,  on  the 
I  lower  of  England.  The  records  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
were  thick  set  with  laws  denouncing  vengeance  on  those  who  in 
any  direction  strayed  from  the  prescribed  pale.  By  an  act 
[tossed  in  tlie  time  of  Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit,  it  was  a 
high  crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the  third  offence  was  capital.! 

mnrito  fortunata  cotiHortc !  O  dolce  allcviamento  d'  affari  alti !  C> 
gmro  ristoro  di  pcnsicri  noiosi,  nel  cui  petto  latteo,  lucentc  s])errhio 
(I*  illibata  matronal  pudicizia,  ncl  cui  scno  odorato,  come  in  porto  d' 
smor,  si  ritira  il  Giacorao  !  O  beata  regia  coppia  !  O  felicc  inserto 
tni  r  invineibil  Iconi  e  Ic  candide  aquilc  ! " 

Clench's  English  is  of  a  piece  with  his  Tuscan.  For  example,  "  Peter 
signifies  an  inexpugnabk  rock,  able  to  evacuate  all  the  plots  of  hell's 
divan,  and  naufragate  all  the  lurid  designs  of  em])OLHoned  heretics." 

A.nother  Roman  Catholic  treatise,  entitled  "The  Church  of  Eng- 
land truly  represented,'*  begins  by  informing  us  that  **the  ignis  fatuui 
if  n^rjiation,  which  had  grown  to  a  comet  by  many  acts  uf  spol^ 
and  rapine,  had  been  ushered  into  England,  puridcd  of  the  &lth  which 
it  had  contracted  among  the  lakes  of  the  Alps." 

•  Barillon,  Jnlv  |f|,  1686. 

t  Act  ParL  Ai^.  24,  1560;  Dec.  16,  1567. 
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All  act  recently  passed,  at  the  insitance  of  James,  made  it  death 
to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian  conventicle  whatever,  and  even 
to  attend  such  a  conventicle  in  the  open  air.*  The  Eucharist 
was  not,  as  in  England,  degraded  into  a  civil  test ;  bqt  oo  per^ 
son  could  hold  any  office,  could  sit  in  parliament,  or  could  evon 
vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  without  subscribing,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  a  declaration  which  condemn^  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  principles  both  of  the  Papists  and  of  the 
Covenanters.t 

In  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  there  were  two  parties  cor> 
responding  to  the  two  parties  which  were  contending  against 
each  other  at  Whitehall.  William  Douglas,  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  was  lord  treasurer,  and  had,  during  some  years,  been 
considered  as  first  minister.  He  was  nearly  connected  by 
affinity,  by  similarity  of  opinions,  and  by  similarity  of  temper, 
with  the  treasurer  of  England.  Both  were  Tories ;  both  were 
nen  of  hot  temper  and  strong  prejudices ;  both  were  ready  to 
support  their. master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil  liberties  of  his 
people ;  but  both  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Established 
Church.  Queensberry  had  early  notified  to  the  court  that,  if 
any  innovation  affecting  that  church  were  contemplated,  to  such 
innovation  he  could  be  no  party.  But  among  his  colleagues 
were  several  men  not  less  unprincipled  than  Sunderland.  In 
truth  the  council  chamber  at  Edinburgh  had  been,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  seminary  of  all  public  and  private 
vices ;  and  some  of  the  politicians  whose  character  had  "been 
formed  there  had  a  peculiar  hardness  of  heart  and  forehead  to 
which  Westminster,  even  in  that  bad  age,  could  hardly  show 
any  thing  quite  equal.  The  chancellor,  James  Drummond, 
Earl  of  Perth,  and  his  brother,  the  secretary  of  state,  John 
Lord  Melfort,  were  bent  on  supplanting  Queensberry.  The 
chancellor  had  already  an  unquestionable  title  to  the  royal  fa 
vor.  He  had  brought  into  use  a  little  steel  thumbscrew,  which 
gave  such  exquisite  torment  that  it  had  wrung  confessions  even 
out  of  men  on  whom  his  majesty's  favorite  boot  had  been  tricrf 
in  vain. I  But  it  was  well  known  that  even  barbarity  was  not 
lo  sure  a  way  to  the  heart  of  James  as  apostasy.  To  apos- 
tasy, therefore,  Perth  and  Melfort  resorted  with  a  certain  au* 
dacious  baseness  which  no  English  statesman  could  hope  to 
emulate.     They  declared  that  the  papers  found  in  the  strong 


•  Act  Pari.  May  8,  1085.  t  Act  Pari.  Aug.  SI,  l(8t. 

t  Burnet,  i.  584. 
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6qx  of  Charles  the  Second  had  converted  them  loth  to  the  tnie 
Aiitli ;  and  they  began  to  confess  and  to  hear  mass.*  Flow 
little  conscience  had  to  do  with  Perthes  change  of  religion  he 
amply  proved  by  taking  to  wife,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  direct 
diifiance  of  the  laws  of  the  church  which  he  had  just  joined,  a 
lady  who  was  his  cousin  german,  without  waiting  for  a  dispen- 
sation. When  the  good  pope  learned  this,  he  said,  with  scorn 
and  indignation  which  well  became  him,  that  he  wanted  no 
such  proselytes.t  But  James  was  more  oosily  satisfied.  The 
apostates  presented  themselves  at  Whitehall,  and  there  received 
such  assurances  of  his  favor  that  they  ventured  to  bring  direct 
charges  against  the  treasurer.  Those  charges,  however,  were 
so  evidently  frivolous  that  James  was  forced  to  acquit  the  ac- 
cused minister;  and  many  thought  that  the  chancellor  had 
ruined  himself  by  his  malignant  eagerness  to  ruin  his  rival. 
There  were  some,  however,  who  judged  more  correctly.  Hal- 
ifax, to  whom  Perth  expressed  some  apprehensions,  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  danger.  "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
my  lord ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  The  prediction 
was  correct  Perth  and  Melfort  went  back  to  Edinburgh  the 
real  heads  of  the  government  of  their  country.^  Another 
member  of  the  Scottish  privy  council,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl 
of  Murray,  the  descendant  and  heir  of  the  regent,  abjured  the 
religion  of  which  his  illustrious  ancestor  had  been  the  foremost 
champion,  and  declared  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Devoted  as  Queensberry  had  always  been  to  the  cause 
of  prerogative,  he  could  not  stand  his  ground  against  competi- 
tors who  were  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the  favor  of  the 
court.  He  had  to  endure  a  succession  of  mortifications  and 
humiliations  similar  to  those  which,  about  the  same  time,  began 
to  imbitter  the  life  of  his  friend  Rochester.  Royal  letters 
same  down  authorizing  Papists  to  hold  offices  without  taking 
the  test.  The  clergy  were  strictly  charged  not  to  reflect  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  their  discourses.  The  chan- 
cellor took  on  himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the  privy  council 
round  to  the  few  printers  and  booksellers  who  could  then  be 
found  in  Edinburgh,  charging  them  not  to  publish  any  work 
without  his  license.  It  was  well  understood  that  this  order  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Protestant  treatises. 
One  honest  stationer  told  the  messengers  that  he  had  in  his  shop 


•  Bio«*«t,  L  662,  653.  t  Ihid.  L  678.  I  Ibid.  i.  653 
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a  book  which  reflected  in  very  coarse  terms  on  Popery,  and 
begged  to  know  whether  he  might  sell  it  They  asked  to  see 
it ;  and  he  showed  them  a  copy  of  the  Bible.*  A  cargo  of 
images,  beads,  crosses  and  censers  arrived  at  Leith  directed  lo 
Lord  P«>rth.  The  importation  of  such  articles  had  long  been 
considei*ed  as  illegal ;  but  now  the  ofRcers  of  the  customs  al- 
lowed the  su()er8titious  garments  and  trinkets  to  pass.t  Id  a 
short  time  it  was  known  that  a  Popish  chapel  had  been  fitted 
up  in  the  chancellor's  house,  and  that  mass  was  regularly  said 
there.  The  mob  rose.  The  mansion  where  the  idolatrous 
rites  were  celebrated  was  fiercely  attacked.  The  iron  bars 
which  protected  the  windows  were  wrenched  off.  Lady  Perth 
and  some  of  her  female  friends  were  pelted  with  mud.  One 
rioter  was  seized,  and  ordered  by  the  privy  council  to  be 
whipped.  His  fellows  rescued  him  and  beat  the  hangman 
The  city  was  all  night  in  confusion.  The  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity mingled  with  the  crowd  and  animated  the  tumult.  Zeal* 
ous  burghers  drank  the  health  of  the  college  lads  and  confusion 
to  Papists,  and  encouraged  each  othi  :r  to  face  tht  troops.  The 
trooi)s  were  already  under  arms.  Conspicuous  among  them 
were  Claverhouse's  dragoons,  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of 
Scotland.  They  were  now  received  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
which  wounded  an  officer.  Orders  were  given  to  fire ;  and 
several  citizens  were  killed.  The  disturbance  was  serious; 
but  the  Drummonds,  inflamed  by  resentment  and  ambition, 
exaggerated  it  stnmgely.  Queensberry  *  obsen'ed  that  their 
reports  would  lead  any  person  who  had  not  been  a  witness  of 
the  tumult  to  believe  that  a  sedition  as  formidable  as  that  of 
Masaniello  had  been  raging  at  Edinburgh.  T\\ey  in  return 
accused  the  treasurer,  not  only  of  extenuating  the  crime  of  the 
insurgents,  but  of  having  himself  prompted  it,  and  did  all  in 
tlieir  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  his  guilt.  One  of  the  ring- 
leaders, who  had  been  taken,  was  oflTered  a  pardon  if  he  would 
own  tliat  Queensberry  had  set  him  on  ;  but  the  same  religbufi 
enthusiasm  which  had  impelled  the  unhappy  prisoner  to  crim- 
inal violence  prevented  him  from  purchasing  his  life  by  a 
CHlumny.  He  and  several  of  his  accomplices  were  hanged. 
A  soldier  who  was  accused  of  exclaiming,  during  the  aflTray, 
thiLi  he  should  like  to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was  shot ; 
And  Edinburgh  was  again  quiet ;  but  the  sufferers  were  regarded 


•  Foiintainhall«  Jan.  28,  168t  t  Ibid.  Jan.  11,  16S|. 
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•ft  iMurtjTs ;  and  the  Popish  chancellor  became  an  object  -A 
mortal  hatred,  which  in  no  long  time  was  largely  gratified.* 

Tlie  king  was  much  incensed.  The  news  of  the  tuniuh 
reached  him  when  the  queen,  assisted  by  the  Jesuits,  hud  jasi 
triumphed  over  Lady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant  allies. 
The  malcontents  should  find,  he  declared,  that  the  only  eiiect 
of  the  resistance  offered  to  his  will  was  to  make  him  more  and 
mons  reaolute.t  He  sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  council  to 
punish  the  guilty  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  to  make  un* 
■paring  use  of  the  boot,  a  machine  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
retain^  a  most  pleasing  recollection.|  He  pretended  to  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  treasurer's  innocence,  ano  wrote  to  tliat 
minister  in  gracious  words ;  but  the  gracious  words  were  ac- 
companied by  ungracious  acts.  The  Scottish  treasury  was 
put  into  commission  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstninces  of 
Rochester,  who  probably  saw  his  own  fate  prefigured  in  that 
of  his  kinsman.^  Queensberry  was,  indeed,  named  first  com- 
missioner, and  was  made  president  of  the  privy  council ;  but 
nis  fall,  though  thus  broken,  was  still  a  fall.  He  was  also  re- 
moved from  the  government  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  succeeded  in  that  confidential  post  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
a  Roman  Catliolic.|| 

And  now  a  letter  arrived  from  London  fully  explaining  to 
the  privy  council  the  intentions  of  the  king.  VVhat  he  wanted 
was,  thfU  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  exempted  from  all 
laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities  on  account  of  noncon- 
formity, but  that  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  should  go 
on  without  mitigation.fi  This  scheme  encountered  strnnuous 
opposition  in  the  council.  Some  meml>ers  were  unwilling  to 
see  the  existing  laws  relaxed.  Others,  who  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  some  relaxation,  yet  felt  that  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state, 
and  yet  to  leave  unrepealed  the  act  which  made  it  death  to 

•  FountainhAll,  Jan.  31,  and  Feb.  1,  168| ;  Burnet,  i.  678 ;  Triali 
3f  David  Mowbray  and  Alexander  Keith,  in  the  Collection  of  State 

TriaLi ;  Bonrepaux,  Feb.  j4" 

f  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  4|.  1686. 

t  FountainhaU,  Feb.  16  ;  Wodrow,  book  iii.  chap.  x.  sec.  3.  "  W* 
tequire,"  his  mnjcsty  ff^raciously  wrote,  **that  you  spare  no  Icgftl  trial 
Vy  torture  or  otherwue." 

h  fionrepaux,  Feb.  H,  1686. 

;  FountainhalL  March  11,  1686;  Adda,  March  i4' 
9  Thk  Istter  ia  dated  March  4.  1680. 
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attend  a  Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer  of  the  boani 
was,  therefore,  less  obsequious  than  usual.  The  king  in  reply 
iharply  reprimanded  his  undutiful  councillors,  and  ordered 
three  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Greorge  Lockhart 
and  General  Drummond,  to  attend  him  at  Westminster.  Ham- 
ilton's abilities  and  knowledge,  though  by  no  means  such  at 
would  have  sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  man  to  eminence 
appeared  highly  respectable  in  one  who  was  premier  peer  of 
Scotland  and  head  of  the  princely  house  of  Douglas.  Lcjck- 
hart  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  jurists,  logicians, 
and  orators  that  his  country  had  produced,  and  enjoyed  also 
that  sort  of  consideration  which  is  derived  from  large  posses* 
sions ;  for  his  estate  was  such  as  at  that  time  very  few  Scottish 
nobles  possessed.*  He  had  been  lately  appointed  president 
of  the  court  of  session.  Drummond,  a  younger  brother  of 
Perth  and  Melfort,  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
He  was  a  loose  and  profane  man  ;  but  a  sense  of  honor  which 
his  two  kinsmen  wanted  restrained  him  from  a  public  apostasy. 
He  lived  and  died,  in  the  significant  language  of  one  of  hm 
countrymen,  a  bad  Christian  but  a  good  Protestant .t 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutiful  language  which  the  three 
councillors  used  when  first  they  appeared  before  him.  He 
spoke  highly  of  them  to  Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  Scotchman  living. 
They  soon  proved,  however,  less  tractable  than  had  been 
expected ;  and  it  was  rumored  at  court  that  they  had  been 
perverted  by  the  company  which  they  had  kept  in  London. 
Hamilton  lived  much  with  zealous  churchmen;  and  it  might 
be  feared  that  Lockhart,  who  was  related  to  the  Wharton 
family,  had  fallen  into  still  worse  society.  In  truth  it  was 
natural  that  statesmen  fresh  from  a  country  where  opposition 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of  insurrection  and  assassination 
had  long  been  almost  unknown,  and  where  all  that  was  not 
.lawless  fury  was  abject  submission,  should  have  been  struck 
by  the  earnest  and  stubborn,  yet  sober,  discontent  which  per- 
vaded England,  and  should  have  been  imboldened  to  tiy  the 
experiment  of  constitutional  resilstance  to  the  royal  will  They 
indeed  declared  themselves  willing  to  grant  large  relief  to  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  on  two  conditions ;  first,  tliat  similar 
indulgence  should  be  extended  to  the  Calvinistic  sectarifss ;  and 

•  Barillon,  April  H,  1686 ;  Burnet,  i.  370. 

t  The  words  are  in  a  letter  of  Johnstone  ok  WaristouD. 
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■ecoodly,  that  the  king  should  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  prom 
Me  not  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestaiit 
religion. 

Both  conditions  were  highly  distasteful  to  James.  He  reluc- 
tantly agreed,  however,  afler  a  dispute  which  lasted  several 
da3r8,  that  some  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians ;  but  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  allow  them  the 
full  liberty  which  he  demanded  for  members  of  his  own  com* 
Riunion.*  To  the  second* condition  proposed  by  the  three 
Scottish  councillors  he  positively  refused  to  listen.  The  Prot- 
estant religion,  he  said,  was  false ;  and  he  would  not  give  any 
guaranty  that  he  would  not  use  his  power  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
false  religion.  The  altercation  was  long,  and  was  not  brought 
to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  either  party  .t 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Estates  drew 
near;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  three  councillors  should 
leave  London  to  attend  their  parliamentary  duty  at  Edinburgh. 
On  this  occasion  another  affront  was  offered  to  Queensberry. 
In  the  late  session  he  had  held  the  ofiice  of  lord  high  commis- 
sioner, and  had  in  that  capacity  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
absent  king.  This  dimity,  the  greatest  to  which  a  Scottish 
noble  could  aspire,  was  now  transferred  to  the  renegade 
Murray. 

On  the  tventy  ninth  of  April  the  parliament  met  at  Edin- 
burgh. A  letter  from  the  king  was  read.  He  exhorted  the 
Elstates  to  give  relief  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and 
offered  in  return  a  free  trade  with  England  and  an  amnesty  for 
political  ofTefiC'^.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
answer.  That  committee,  though  named  by  Murray,  and 
composed  of  privy  councillors  and  courtiers,  framed  a  reply, 
full  indeed  of  dutiful  and  respectful  expressions,  yet  clearly 
indicating  a  determination  to  refuse  what  the  king  demanded. 
The  Estates,  it  was  said,  would  go  as  far  as  their  consciences 
¥rould  allow  to  meet  his  majesty's  wishes  respecting  his  subjects 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     These  expressions  were  far 

•  Some  words  of  Barillon  deserve  to  be  transcribed.  They  would 
■lone  suffice  to  decide  a  question  which  ignorance  and  party  spirit 
have  done  much  to  perplex.  "  Cette  libertc  accordce  aux  noncon- 
fedinistes  a  £ait  une  grande  difficult^,  et  a  ^te  dcbattuc  pendant  plu^ 
flieiUB  jours.  Le  Hoy  d*Ansloterre  avoit  fort  envie  que  les  Catho* 
'iqiies  euflscnt  sculs  la  libertS  de  Texercice  de  leur  religion.'*    April 

ii,  1686. 

T  BariUon,  April  H,  1686 ;  Citters,  AprU  Jf .  J^,  Biay  ^g. 
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from  satisfying  the  chancellor ;  yet,  such  as  they  were,  he 
forced  to  content  himself  with  them,  and  even  had  aorae  diffi- 
cuhy  in  persuading  the  parliament  to  adopt  them.  ObjectioB 
wiis  taken  by  some  zealous  Protestants  to  the  mention  made 
»f  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  There  was  no  such  religieo. 
There  was  an  idolatrous  apostasy,  which  the  laws  punished 
with  the  halter,  and  to  which  it  did  not  become  Christian  men 
to  give  flattering  titles.  To  call  such  a  superstition  Catholic, 
was  to  give  up  the  whole  questionVhich  was  at  issue  between 
Rome  and  the  reformed  churches.  The  oflTer  of  a  free  trade 
with  England  was  treated  as  an  insult.  ^*  Our  fathera,*^  said 
one  orator,  ^^  sold  their  king  for  southern  gold ;  and  we  still  lie 
under  the  reproach  of  that  foul  bargain.  LiCt  it  not  be  said  of 
us  that  we  have  sold  our  God  !  '^  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Foun- 
tainhall,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  suggested 
the  words  "  the  persons  commonly  called  Roman  Catholics.'' 
"  Would  you  nickname  his  majesty  ^  "  exclaimed  the  chancel- 
lor. The  answer  drawn  by  the  committee  was  carried ;  but  a 
large  and  respectable  minority  voted  against  the  proposed 
words  as  too  courtly.*  It  was  remarked  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  towns  were,  almost  to  a  man,  against  the  govern* 
ment.  Hitherto  those  members  had  been  of  small  account  in 
the  parliament,  and  had  generally  been  considered  as  the  re- 
tainers of  powerful  noblemen.  They  now  showed,  for  the 
first  time,  an  independence,  a  resolution,  and  a  spirit  of  com- 
bination which  alarmed  the  court.t 

The  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to  James,  that  he  did  nut 
suffer  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette.  Soon  he  learned  tliat 
a  law,  such  as  he  wished  to  see  passed,  would  not  even  be 
brought  in.  The  lords  of  articles,  whose  business  was  to  draw 
up  the  acts  on  which  the  Estates  were  afterwards  to  deliberate, 
were  virtually  nominated  by  himself.  Yet  even  the  lords  of 
articles  proved  refractory.  When  they  met,  the  three  privy 
councillors  who  had  lately  returned  from  London  took  the  lead 
in  opposition  to  the  royal  will.  Hamilton  declared  plainly  that 
he  could  not  do  what  was  asked.  He  was  a  faithful  and  loyal 
subject ;  but  there  was  a  limit  imposed  by  conscience.  ^^  Con- 
science !  '*  said  the  chancellor ;  ^^  conscience  is  a  vague  word 
which  signifies  any  thing  or  nothing.^^  Lockhart,  who  sate  ia 
parliament  as  representative  of  the  wreaX  county  of  Lanark^ 
struck  in.     ^^  If  conscience,^^   he   said,  *^  be   a  word  withoul 

•  Fountainhall,  May  6,  1686.  t  Ibid.  June  15,  1686. 
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meaning,  we  will  change  it  for  another  phrase,  which,  I  iiope 
means  something.  For  conscience  let  ns  put  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Scotland."  These  words  raised  a  fierce  delxile. 
General  Drummond,  who  represented  Perthshire,  declared  that 
be  agreed  with  Hamilton  and  Lockhart  Most  of  the  bishops 
prca^^nt  took  the  same  side.* 

It  was  plain  that,  even  in  the  committee  of  articles,  James 
could  not  command  a  majority.  He  was  mortified  and  irri- 
Xatcd  by  the  tidings.  He  Held  warm  and  menacing  language, 
and  punished  some  of  his  mutinous  servants,  in  the  hope  that 
the  rest  would  take  warning.  Several  persons  were  dismissed 
from  the  council  board.  Sevenil  were  deprived  of  pensions, 
which  formed  an  im|>ortant  part  of  their  income.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  of  Rosehaugh,  was  the  intxst  distinguished  victim. 
He  lind  long  held  the  olfice  of  lord  advocate,  and  had  taken 
such  a  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  that,  to  this 
day,  he  holds,  in  the  estimation  of  the  austere  and  godly 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  a  place  not  far  removed  from  the  unen- 
viable eminence  occupied  by  Claverhouse.  The  legal  attain- 
n.ents  of  Mackenzie  were  not  of  the  highest  order ;  but,  as  a 

•  Cittens  May  ^|.  1686.  Citters  informed  the  States  that  he  had 
his  intelli^nce  from  a  sure  haiul.  I  will  transcribe  part  of  his  nar- 
ratiTe.  It  is  an  amusing  R])ccimen  of  the  ])iobald  dialect  in  which 
the  Dutch  diplomat LMts  of  that  age  corresponded. 

••Dos  konigs  missive,  bovcn  en  bchalven  den  Hoog  Commissaris 
■ensprako,  acn  hct  porlement  afgcsonden,  gel yck  dnt  altoos  gebruycke- 
lyck  is,  wacrby  Syne  Majesteyt  nu  in  genere  versocht  hieft  de  miti- 
pitie  dcr  rigoureuse  oftc  sanglantc  wctten  van  het  Kyck  jegens  het 
Pauadom,  in  het  Generale  Comitre  des  Articles  (soo  men  hct  daei 
naemt)  na  ordre  gcstelt  en  gelesen  synde»  in  *t  votercn,  den  Hcrtog 
▼an  Ilamilton  onder  anderen  klaer  uyt  seyde  dat  hy  daertoe  nict 
■oude  verstacn,  dat  hy  anders  genegen  was  den  konig  in  alien  voori'a) 
gctrouw  te  dienen  volgcns  hot  dictamcn  syner  conscientie :  't  gene 
reden  gaf  aon  dc  Lord  Cancelier  de  Grave  Ports  te  seggen  dat  het 
«'Oort  conscientie  nicts  en  boduydc,  en  allcen  eon  individuiim  v&gum 
was,  n-aerop  dor  Chevalier  Locquard  dan  verder  gingh  ;  wil  man  niet 
▼erataen  de  bctyckents  van  het  woordt  conscientie,  soo  sal  ik  in  forti- 
uiihus  ^sgen  dat  wy  meynen  volgens  dc  fondamentale  wetten  van 
bet  ryck. ' 

There  is,  in  the  Hind  Let  Loose,  a  curious  passage  to  which  I  should 
haTe  given  no  credit,  but  for  this  despatch  of  Citters.  "  They  cannot 
endure  so  much  as  to  hear  of  the  name  of  conscience.  One  that  was 
well  acquaint  with  the  council's  humor  in  this  point  told  a  gentleman 
that  was  going  hofore  them,  *  I  beseech  you,  whatever  you  do,  speak 
notJiing  of  conscience  uefore  the  lord«»  for  they  cannot  abide  to  beai 
thAtworO." 
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•cholar,  a  wit,  and  an  orator,  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  his  renown  had  spread  even  to  the 
coffee-houses  of  London  and  the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  llie 
remains  of  his  forensic  speeches  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  parts,  but  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  what  he  doubtless 
considered  as  Ciceronian  graces,  interjections  which  show  more 
art  than  passion,  and  elaborate  amplifications,  in  which  epithet 
rises  above  epithet  in  wearisome  climax.  He  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  been  found  scrupulous.  He  was,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  all  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  govemrneD% 
deprived  of  his  ofRce.  Fie  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
aft^T  ivent  up  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself, 
but  ivas  refused  admission  to  the  royal  presence.*  While  the 
king  was  thus  trying  to  terrify  the  lords  of  articles  into  sub- 
mission, the  popular  voice  encouraged  them  to  persist  The 
utmost  exertions  of  the  chancellor  could  not  prevent  the 
national  sentiment  from  expressing  itself  through  the  pulpit 
and  the  press.  One  tract,  written  with  such  boldness  and 
acrimony  that  no  printer  dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely 
circulated  in  manuscript.  The  pa))ers  which  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  had  much  less  effect,  though  they 
were  disseminated  at  the  public  charge,  and  though  the  Scot- 
tish defenders  of  the  government  were  assisted  by  an  English 
auxiliary  of  great  note,  Lestrange,  who  had  been  sent  down  to 
Edinburgh,  and  had  apartments  in  Holyrood  House.t 

At  length,  ofter  three  weeks  of  debate,  the  lords  of  articles 
came  to  a  decision.  They  proposed  merely  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  worship  God  hi  private  houses 
without  incurring  any  penalty ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that,  far 
as  this  measure  was  from  coming  up  to  the  king^s  demands  and 
expectations,  the  Estates  either  would  not  pass  it  at  all,  or  would 
pass  it  with  great  restrictions  and  modifications. 

While  the  contest  lasted,  the  anxiety  in  London  was  intense. 
Every  report,  every  line,  from  Edinburgh  was  eagerly  de- 
voured. One  day  the  story  ran  that  Hamilton  had  given  way« 
and  that  the  government  would  carry  every  point.  Then 
came  intelligence  that  the  opposition  had  rallied,  and  was 
more  obstinate  than  ever.  At  the  most  critical  moment  orders 
were  sent  to  the  post-office  that  the  bags  from  Scotland  should 
bo  transmitted  to  Whitehall.  During  a  whole  week  not  a 
lingle  private  letter  from  beyond  the  Tweed  was  d**hvered  in 

•  Fountainhall,  May  17,  1686  t  Wodrow.  IIL  i.  3 
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Lnodon.  In  our  age,  such  an  interruption  of  communication 
would  throw  the  whole  island  into  confusion;  but  there  was 
then  so  little  trade  and  correspondence  between  England  and 
Scotland  that  the  inconvenience  was  probably  much  smaller 
than  has  been  oHen  occasioned  in  our  own  time  by  a  short 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  mail.  While  the  ordinary 
channels  of  information  were  thus  closed,  the  crowd  in  the 
galleries  of  Whitehall  observed  with  attention  the  counte- 
nances of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  It  was  noticed,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that,  aAcr  every  express  from  the  north,  the 
enemies  of  the  Protestant  religion  looked  more  and  more 
gloomy.  At  length,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was  announced  that 
the  stru^le  was  over,  that  the  government  had  been  unable  to 
carry  its  measures,  and  that  the  lord  high  commissioner  had 
adjourned  the  parliament.* 

If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all  warning,  these  events 
would  have  sufficed  'to  warn  him.  A  few  months  before  this 
time  the  most  obsequious  of  English  parliaments  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequious  of  English 
parliaments  might  be  regarded  as  an  independent  and  high- 
spirited  assembly  when  compared  with  any  parliament  that  had 
ever  sate  in  Scotland ;  and  the  servile  spirit  of  Scottish  parlia- 
ments was  always  to  be  found  in  the  liighest  perfec  ion,  ex- 
tracted and  condensed,  among  the  lords  of  articles.  Yet  even 
the  lords  of  articles  had  been  refractory.  It  was  plain  that 
all  those  classes,  all  those  institutions,  which,  up  to  this  year, 
had  been  considered  as  the  strongest  supports  of  monarchical 
power,  must,  if  the  king  persisted  m  his  insane  policy,  be  reck^ 
oned  as  parts  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  All  these  signs, 
however,  were  lost  upon  him.  To  every  expostulation  he  had 
one  answer :  he  would  never  give  way ;  for  concession  had 
luined  his  father;  and  his  unconquemble  firmness  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  French  embassy  and  by  the  Jesuitical  cal>al. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  only  too  gracious  when 
he  had  condescended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  Scottish  Estates 
to  his  wishes.  His  prerogative  would  enable  him  not  only  to 
protect  .hose  whom  he  favored,  but  to  punish  those  who  had 
crossed  him.  He  was  confident  that,  in  Scotland,  his  dispcns- 
iog  power  would  not  be  questioned  by  any  court  of  law.  There 
a  Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave  to  the  sovereige 

j^4  Juno  ^  June  ^  1686 ;  Pountainhall,  June  15 
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Bucn  a  control  over  the  church  as  might  have  satisEed  llenrj 
the  Eighth.  Accordingly  Papists  were  admitted  in  crowds  tc 
offices  and  honors.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who,  as  a  lord  of 
parliament,  had  opposed  the  government,  was  arbitrarily  ejected 
from  his  see,  and  a  successor  was  appointed.  Queensberry 
was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  was  ordered  to  remain 
at  Edinburgh  till  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  during  his  ad* 
ministration  had  been  examined  and  approved.*  As  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  towns  had  been  found  the  most  unmanageabte 
part  of  the  parliament,  it  was  dcterrr.lncd  to  make  a  revolution 
in  every  burgh  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  similar  clmnge  had 
recently  been  effected  in  England  by  judicial  sentences ;  but 
in  Scotland  a  simple  mandate  of  the  prince  was  thought  suflS* 
cient.  All  elections  of  magistrates  and  of  town  councils  were 
prohibited  ;  and  the  king  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  filling 
up  the  chief  municipal  ofhces.t  In  a  formal  letter  to  the  privy 
council  he  announced  his  intention  to  fit  up  a  Roman  Catholic 
cha))el  in  his  palace  of  Molyrood ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the 
judges  should  be  directed  to  treat  all  the  laws  against  Papists 
as  null,  on  pain  of  his  high  displeasure.  He,  however,  comforted 
the  Protestant  episcopalians  by  assuring  them  that,  though  hci 
was  determined  to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  against 
them,  hi  was  equally  determined  to  protect  them  against  any 
encrocichmcnt  on  the  part  of  the  fanatics.  To  this  communi* 
cation  Perth  proposed  an  answer  couched  in  the  most  servile 
terms.  The  council  now  contained  many  Papists ;  the  Prolea- 
tant  members  who  still  had  seats  had  been  cowed  by  the  king^s 
obstinacy  and  severity ;  and  only  a  few  faint  murmurs  were 
heard.  Hamilton  threw  out  against  the  dispensing  power  some 
hints  which  he  made  haste  to  explain  away.  Lockhart  said 
that  he  would  lose  his  head  rather  than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the 
chancellor  liad  drawn,  but  took  care  to  say  this  in  a  whisper 
which  was  heard  only  by  friends.  Perth's  words  were  adopted 
with  inconsiderable  modifications;  and  the  royal  commands 
were  obeyed ;  but  a  sullen  discontent  spread  through  that 
minoritv  of  the  Scottish  nation  bv  the  aid  of  which  the  govern- 
ment  had  hitherto  held  the  majority  down.} 

VVhen  the  historian  of  this  troubled  reign  turns  to  Ireland,  hia 
task  becomes  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate.  His  steps — to 
borrow  the  Hue  image  used  on  a  similar  occasion  by  a  Roman 

•  Fountaiuhall,  June  21,  1686.  t  Ibid.  Septembv  IS,  1S8S. 

t  Fountainhall,  Sept.  16 ;  Wodrow.  HI.  z.  a. 
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poet  ^- are  ou  the  thin  crust  of  ashes,  beneath  which  the  lava 
0  still  Rowing.  The  seventeenth  century  has,  in  that  unhappy 
country,  left  to  the  nineteenth  a  fatal  heritage  of  malignant 
passions.  No  amnesty  for  the  mutual  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
saxon  defenders  of  Londonderry,  and  by  the  Celtic  defenders 
of  Limerick,  has  ever  been  granted  from  the  heart  by  eilhei 
race.  To  this  day  a  more  than  Spartan  haughtiness  alloys  the 
many  noble  qualities  which  characterize  the  children  of  the 
victors,  while  a  Helot  feeling,  compounded  of  awe  and  hatred, 
is  but  too  oAen  discernible  in  the  children  of  the  vanquished. 
Neither  of  the  hostile  castes  can  justly  be  absolved  from  blame ; 
but  the  chief  blame  is  due  to  that  short-sighted  and  headstrong 
prince  who,  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might  have 
reconciled  them,  employed  all  his  power  to  inflame  their  ani- 
mosity, and  at  length  forced  them  to  close  in  a  grapple  tor  life 
and  death. 

The  grievances  under  which  the  membci*s  of  his  church 
labored  in  Ireland  diflfered  widely  from  those  which  he  was 
attempting  to  remove  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Irish 
Statute  Book,  afterwards  polluted  by  intolerance  as  barbarous 
as  that  of  the  dark  ages,  then  contained  scarce  a  single  enact- 
ment, and  not  a  single  stringent  enactment,  imposing  any 
penalty  on  Papists  as  such.  On  our  side  of  Saint  George's 
Channel  every  priest  who  received  a  neophyte  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  On  the  other  side  he  incurred  no  such  danger.  A 
Jesuit  who  landed  at  Dover  took  his  life  in  his  hand ;  but  he 
walked  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  security.  Here  no  man  could 
hold  oflice,  or  even  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  barrister  or  a  school- 
master,  without  previously  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  ;  hut 
in  Ireland  a  public  functionary  was  not  held  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  that  oath  unless  it  were  formally  tendered  to 
him.*  It  therefore  did  not  exclude  from  employment  any 
person  whom  the  government  wished  to  promote.     The  sacra- 


*  Tlie  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Supremacy,  2  Eliz.  chap.  I,  are 
•ubstantially  the  same  with  those  of  the  English  Act  of  Supremacy 
I  EUz.  chap.  1 ;  but  the  English  act  was  soon  found  to  be  defective : 
and  the  defect  was  supplied  by  a  more  stringent  act,  5  Elix.  chap.  1 . 
Vo  such  supplementary  law  was  made  in  Ireland.  That  the  con- 
stmctioii  mentioned  in  the  text  was  put  on  the  Irish  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy, we  are  told  by  Archbishop  King ;  State  of  Ireland,  chap.  li.  sec 
9.     He  calls  this  construction  Jesuitical  ;  I  ut  I  cannot  sec  it  ui  tha* 

lUeht. 
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mental  test  and  the  declaration  against  traiisubstantiatioii  were 
unknown ;  nor  was  either  house  of  parliament  closed  against 
any  rehgious  sect 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  was 
in  a  situation  which  his  English  and  Scottish  brethren  in  the 
faith  miffht  well  envy.  In  fact,  however,  his  condition  waa 
more  pitiahle  and  irritaticg  than  theirs.  For,  though  not  per^ 
lecuted  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  oppressed  as  an  Irishman. 
In  his  country  the  same  line  of  demarcation  which  separated 
religions  separated  races ;  and  he  was  of  the  conquered,  the 
subjugated,  the  degraded  race.  On  the  same  soil  dwelt  two 
populations,  locally  intermixed,  morally  and  politically  sun- 
dered. The  difference  of  religion  was  by  no  means  the  only 
difference,  and  was  perhaps  not  even  the  chief  diilerence  whicn 
existed  between  them.  They  sprang  from  different  stocks. 
They  spoke  different  languages.  They  had  diilerent  national 
characters  as  strongly  opposed  as  any  two  national  characters 
in  Europe.  They  were  in  widely  different  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  could  therefore  be  little  sympathy  between  them; 
and  centuries  of  calamities  and  wrongs  had  generated  a  strong 
antipathy.  The  relation  in  which  the  minority  stood  to  the 
majority  resembled  the  relation  in  which  the  followers  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  stood  to  the  Saxon  churls,  or  the  relation 
in  which  the  followers  of  Cortes  stood  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then  given  exclusively  to  the 
Celts  and  to  those  families  which,  though  not  of  Celtic  origin^ 
had  in  the  course  of  ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  manners. 
These  people,  probably  somewhat  under  a  million  in  number, 
had,  with  few  exceptions,  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Among  them  resided  about  two  hundred  tliousand  colonistSi 
proud  of  their  Saxon  blood  and  of  their  Protestant  faith.* 

The  great  preponderance  of  numbers  on  one  side  was  more 
than  compensated  by  a  great  superiority  of  intelligence,  vigor, 
and  organization  on  the  other.  The  English  settlers  seem  to 
have  been,  in  knowledge,  energy,  and  "^rseverance,  rather 
above  than  below  the  average  level  of  the  population  of  the 
mother  country.  The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on  the  contrary, 
were  in  an  almost  savage  state.  They  never  worked  till  they 
felt  the  sting  of  hunger.  They  were  content  with  aooommo- 
dation  inferior  to  that  which  in  happier  countries  was  provided 
for  domestic  cattle.  Already  the  potato,  a  root  which  can  be 
— —  <i 

*  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1678. 
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euttivated  with  scarcely  any  art,  indOAry,  or  capital,  and  which 
cannot  he  long  stored,  had  becorho  ."jM- food  of  the  common 
people.*  From  a  people  so  fed  diligfencft  and  forethought  were 
not  to  be  expected.  Even  within  a  few  mil^  of  Dublin,  the 
traveller,  on  a  sou  the  richest  and  most  verdsfnt.ln  the  world 
law  with  disgust  the  miserable  burrows  out  of  which  squalid 
and  half-naked  barbarians  stared  wildly  at  him  as  he-^assed.t 
The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained  in  no  common  mcfasure 
the  pride  of  birth,  but  had  lost  the  influence  which  is  »d3/i«/ed 
from  wealth  and  power.  Their  lands  had  been  divided  ^y- 
Cromwell  among  his  followers.  A.  portion,  indeed,  of  the  vast 
territory  which  he  had  confiscated  had,  aAer  the  restoration  bf 
the  House  of  Stuart,  been  given  back  to  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors. But  much  the  greater  part  was  still  held  by  English  em- 
igrants under  the  guarantee  of  an  act  of  parliament.  This  act 
Imd  been  in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  under  it  mort- 
gages, settlements,  sales,  and  leases  without  number  had  been 
made.  The  old  Irish  gentry  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
world.  Descendants  of  Milesian  chieftains  swarmed  in  all  the 
courts  and  camps  of  the  Continent  The  despoiled  proprietors 
who  still  remained  in  their  native  land  brooded  gloomily  over 
their  losses,  pined  for  the  opulence  and  dignity  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived,  and  cherished  wild  hopes  of  another  revo- 
lution. A  person  of  this  class  was  described  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  a  gentleman  who  would  be  rich  if  justice  were 
done,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  a  fine  estate  if  he  could  only 
get  it.|  He  seldom  betook  himself  to  any  peaceful  calling. 
Trade,  indeed,  he  thought  a  far  more  disgraceful  resource  than 
marauding.  Sometimes  he  turned  freebooter.  Sometimes  he 
contrived,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  live  by  coshering,  that  is 
to  say,  by  quartering  himself  on  the  old  tenants  of  his  family, 
who,  wretched  as  was  their  own  condition,  could  not  refuse  a 
portion  of  their  pittance  to  one  whom  they  still  regarded  as 
their  rightful  lord.§  The  native  gentleman  who  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  keep  or  to  regain  some  of  his  land  too  oAen  lived 
like  the  petty  prince  of  a  savage  tribe,  and  indemnified  himself 
lor  the  humiliations  which  the  dominant  race  made  him  sutfor 


*  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1672;  Irish  Hudibras,  1689  ;  John 
Donton's  Account  of  Ireland,  1699. 

t  Clirendon  to  Rochester,  May  4,  1686. 

t  Bishop  Malony's  Letter  to  Bishop  Tvrrel,  March  8,  1689. 

f  Statute  10  &  11  Charles  I.  chap.  16 ;  King's  State  of  the  Prot 
astsnts  of  Ireland,  chap.  iL  sec.  8. 
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by  governing  his  vassals  despotically,  by  keeping  a  rude  harem, 
and  by  maddening  pt  skip^fying  himself  daily  with  strong 
drink.*  Politically  he*  wcCs  insignificant.  No  statute,  indeed, 
excluded  him  fn»/n  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  had  almost 
as  little  chanpp  <^*x)btaining  a  seat  there  as  a  man  of  color  has 
of  being  choBen  ti  senator  of  the  United  States.  In  fact  only 
one  Papfst  had^  been  returned  to  the  Irish  |)arliament  since  the 
Rcstotsitioit.  The  whole  legislative  and  executive  power  was 
ill  d^^jiohds  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  ascendency  of  the  ruling 
eiuiter  was  upheld  by  a  standing  army  of  seven  thousand  men, 
oir  whose  zeal  for  what  was  called  the  English  interest  full 
'  reliance  could  be  placed.t 

On  a  close  scrutiny  it  would  have  been  found  that  neither 
the  Irishry  nor  the  Englishry  formed  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
body.  The  distinction  between  those  Irish  who  were  of  Celtic 
blood,  and  those  Irish  who  sprang  from  the  followers  of  Strong- 
bow  and  I)e  Burgh,  was  not  altogether  effaced.  The  Fitzes 
sometimes  permitted  themselves  to  speak  with  scorn  of  the  Oa 
and  Macs  ;  and  the  Os  and  Macs  sometimes  repaid  that  scorn 
with  aversion.  In  the  preceding  generation  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  O'Neills  refused  to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  old  Norman  descent  "They 
say  that  the  family  has  been  here  four  hundred  years.  No 
matter.  I  hate  the  clown  as  if  he  had  come  yesterday."  {  It 
^eems,  however,  that  such  feelings  were  rare,  and  that  the  feud 
which  had  long  raged  between  the  aboriginal  Celts  and  the  de- 
generate English  had  nearly  given  place  to  the  fiercer  feud 
which  separated  both  races  from  the  modem  and  Protestant 
colony. 

The  colony  had  its  own  internal  disputes,  both  national  and 
religious.  The  majority  was  English ;  but  a  large  minority 
came  from  the  south  of  Scotland.  One  half  of  the  settlers 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church  ;  the  other  half  were  Dis- 
senters. But  in  Ireland  Scot  and  Southron  were  strongly 
bo.md  together  by  their  common  Saxon  origin.     Churchman 

♦  King,  chap.  ii.  sec.  8.  Miss  Edgeworth*«  King  Corny  belongs 
to  a  later  and  much  more  civilized  generation  i  but  whoever  has 
icuiicd  that  admirable  portrait  can  form  some  notion  of  what  King 
Corny's  great  grandfjAthcr  must  have  b^en. 

t  King,  chap.  iii.  sec.  2. 

1  Sheridan  MS.;  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Libcmia 
A.nglicuui,  169G;  Secret  Consiilts  of  the  Rnmish  Party  ia  Ireland, 
1689. 
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and  Presbyterian  were  strongly  bound  together  by  their  com 
mon  Protestantism.-  All  the  colonists  had  a  common  lanoiiage 
and  a  common  pecuniary  interest.  They  were  surrounded  by 
common  enemies,  and  could  be  safe  only  by  means  of  conirnon 
precautions  and  exertions.  The  few  penal  laws,  therefore, 
which  had  been  made  in  Ireland  against  Protestant  Noncon- 
foimistii,  were  a  dead  letter.*  The  bigotry  of  the  most  sturdy 
Ghurchman  would  not  bear  exportation  across  St.  George^s 
ChaniidL  As  soon  as  the  Cavalier  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
found  that,  without  the  hearty  and  courageous  assistance  of  his 
Puritan  neighbors,  he  and  all  his  family  would  run  imminent 
risk  of  being  murdered  by  rapparees,  his  hatred  of  Puritanism, 
in  spite  of  himself,  began  to  languish  and  die  away.  It  was 
remarked  by  eminent  men  of  both  parties  that  a  Protestant 
who,  in  Ireland,  was  called  a  high  Tory  would  in  England 
have  been  considered  as  a  moderate  VVhig.t 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  their  side,  endured  with 
nrK>re  patience  than  could  have  been  expected  the  sight  of  the 
most  absurd  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  the  world  luis  ever 
seen.  Four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops  were  employed 
in  kioking  aAer  about  a  finh  part  of  the  number  of  Churchmen 
who  inhabited  the  single  diocese  of  London.  Of  the  panxrhial 
clergy  a  large  proportion  were  plural ists,  and  resided  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  cures.  There  were  some  who  drew  from 
their  benefices  incomes  of  little  less  than  a  thousand  a  year, 
without  ever  performing  any  spiritual  function.  Yet  this  mon- 
stmiisi  institution  was  much  less  disliked  by  the  Puritnns  settled 
in  Ireland  than  the  Church  of  England  by  the  English  secta- 
ries. For  in  Ireland  religif)us  divisions  wrre  suUirdinaie  to 
national  divisions;  and  the  Presbyterian,  while, as  a  theologian, 
he  could  not  but  condemn  the  established  hierarchy,  yet  look(jd 
on  that  hierarchy  with  a  sort  of  complacency  when  he  con- 

•  •*  There  wm  a  free  liberty  of  conscience  by  connivance,  though 
not  by  the  law.'* — King,  chap.  iii.  sec.  1. 

f  Li  a  letter  to  James  found  among  Bishop  Tyrrell's  papers,  and 
dated  Aug.  14,  1688.  are  some  remarkable  expressions.  "There  are 
few  or  none  Protestants  in  that  country  but  such  as  are  joined  with 
the  Whigs  against  the  common  enemy."  And  ajjjain  :  "Those  that 
paaa^d  for  Tories  here"  (that  is,  in  England)  ♦•  juibliely  csjmusc  the 
Whig  quarrel  on  the  other  side  the  water."  Swift  said  the  same 
thing  to  King  William  a  few  years  later ;  ••  I  remember  when  I  wai 
last  in  England  I  told  the  king  that  the  highest  Tones  we  had  with 
rt  irould  make  tolerable  Whiga  there."  —  letter  concerning  tha 
^ALramental  Test. 
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sidered  it  as  a  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of  the  vio- 
toiy  achieved  by  the  great  race  from  which  he  sprang.* 

Thus  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  had  hardly 
any  thing  in  common  with  the  grievances  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic  of  Lancashire  or  btaffordshire 
had  only  to  turn  Protestant ;  and  he  was  at  once,  in  all  respects, 
on  a  level  with  his  neighbors ;  but,  if  the  Roman  Catbolic* 
of  Munster  and  Connaught  had  turned  Protestants,  they  would 
still  have  continued  to  be  a  subject  people.  Whatever  evih 
the  R(5man  Catholic  suffered  in  England  were  the  eilccts  of 
harsh  legislation,  and  might  have  been  remedied  by  a  more 
libeml  legislation.  But  between  the  two  populations  which 
inhabited  Ireland  there  was  an  inequality  which  legislation  bad 
not  caused  and  could  not  remove.  The  dominion  which  one 
of  those  populations  exercised  over  the  other  was  the  dominion 
of  wealth  over  poverty,  of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  civil- 
ized over  uncivilized  man. 

James  himself  seemed,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
to  be  perfectly  aware  of  these  truths.  The  distractions  of  lre« 
land,  he  said,  arose,  not  from  the  differences  between  tlie 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  but  from  the  differences  between 
the  Irish  and  the  English.t  The  consequences  which  he 
should  have  dmwn  from  this  just  proposition  were  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  but  unhappily  for  himself  and  for  Ireland  he  failed  to 
perceive  them. 

If  only  national  animosity  could  be  allayed,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  religious  animosity,  not  being  kept  alive,  as  in 
England,  by  cruel  penal  acts  and  stringent  test  acts,  would  of 
itself  fade  away.  To  assuage  a  national  animosity  such  as 
that  which  the  two  races  inhabiting  Ireland  felt  for  each  other 
could  not  be  the  work  of  a  few  years.  Yet  it  was  a  work  to 
which  a  wise  and  good  prince  might  have  contributed  much ; 
and  James  would  have  undertaken  that  work  with  advantages 
Buch  as  none  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  possessed.  At 
once  an  Englishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  belonged  half 
to  the  ruling  and  half  to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  therefore 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a  mediator  between  them.     Nor  is  it 


*  The  wealth  find  negligence  of  the  established  clergy  of  Ireland 
are  mentioned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Claren* 
don,  a  most  unexceptionable  witness. 

t  Clarendon  reminds  the  king  of  this  in  a  letter  dated  March  14 

168).    *'  It  certainly  is,"  Clarendon  adds,  ••  a  most  tru«  wttion.' 
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difficult  to  trace  the  course  which  he  ought  to  have  pursued 
He  ought  to  have  determined  that  the  existing  settlement  of 
landed  property  should  be  inviolable ;  and  he  ought  to  have 
announced  that  determination  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually 
Id  quiet  the  anxiety  of  the  new  proprietors  and  to  extinguish 
any  wild  hopes  wn.ch  the  old  proprietors  might  entertain. 
Whether,  in  the  great  transfer  of  estates,  injrstice  had  or  had 
not  been  committed,  was  immaterial.  That  transfer,  just  or 
unjust,  had  taken  place  so  long  ago  that  to  reverse  it  wguld  be 
to  imfix  the  foundations  of  society.  There  must  be  a  time 
of  limitation  to  all  rights.  Af\er  thirty-five  years  of  actual 
poasession,  af^er  twenty-five  years  of  possession  solemnly  guar- 
antied by  statute,  af\er  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mort- 
gages and  devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for  flaws  in  titles. 
Nevertheless  something  might  have  been  done  to  heal  the 
lacerated  feelings  and  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  The  colonists  were  iii  a  thriving  condition.  They 
had  greatly  improved  their  property  by  building,  planting,  and 
fencing.  The  rents  had  almost  doubled  within  a  few  years ; 
trs  Je  was  brisk ;  and  the  revenue,  amounting  to  about  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  more  than  defrayed  all  the 
chaises  of  the  local  government,  and  afforded  a  surplus  which 
was  remitted  to  England.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  next 
parliament  which  should  meet  at  Dublin,  though  representing 
almost  exclusively  the  English  interest,  would,  in  return  for  the 
king^s  promise  to  maintain  that  interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  have 
willingly  granted  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indenmifying,  at  least  in  part,  such  native  families  as 
had  been  wrongfully  despoiled.  It  was  thus  that  in  our  own 
time  the  French  government  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  en- 
gendered by  the  most  extensive  confiscation  that  ever  took 
place  in  Europe.  And  thus,  if  James  had  been  guided  by  the 
ttdvice  of  his  most  loyal  Protestant  councillors,  he  would  have 
at  least  greatly  mitigated  one  of  the  chief  evils  which  afflicted 
Ireland.* 

Having  done  this,  he  should  have  labored  to  reconcile  the 
hostile  races  to  each  other  by  impartially  protecting  the  rights 
and  restraining  the  excesses  of  both.  He  should  have  punished 
with  equal  severity  the  native  who  indulged  in  the  license  ot 

*  Clarendon  strongly  recommended  this  course,  and  was  of  opinion 
thmt  Uie  Irish  parliament  would  do  its  part.  See  hia  letter  to  Or- 
nond,  Aug  28,  1686. 

9* 
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barbarism,  and  the  colonist  who  abused  the  strength  of  civil- 
ization.  As  far  as  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  crown 
extended,  —  and  in  Ireland  it  extended  far,  —  no  man  who 
was  qualified  for  ofRce  by  integrity  and  ability  should  have 
been  considered  as  disqualified  by  extraction  or  by  creed  foi 
any  public  trust.  It  is  probable  that  a  Roman  Catholic  king, 
with  an  ample  revenue  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  would,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  priests  in  the  great  work  of 
reconciliation.  Much,  however,  must  still  have  been  lefl  to  the 
healing  influence  of  time.  The  native  race  would  still  have 
had  to  learn  from  the  colonists  industry  and  forethought,  the 
arts  of  life,  and  the  language  of  England.  Tliere  could  not 
be  equality  between  men  who  lived  in  houses  and  men  who 
lived  in  sties,  between  men  who  were  fed  on  bread  and  men 
who  were  fed  on  potatoes,  between  men  who  spoke  the  noUe 
tongue  of  great  philosophers  and  poets  and  men  who,  with  a 
perverted  pride,  boasted  that  they  could  not  writhe  their  mouthf 
into  chattering  such  a  jargon  as  that  in  which  the  Advancement 
of  Learning  and  the  Paradise  Lost  were  written.*  Yet  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that,  if  the  gentle  policy  which  has 
been  described  had  been  steadily  followed  by  the  government, 
all  distinctions  would  gradually  have  been  effaced,  and  that 
there  would  now  have  been  no  more  trace  of  the  hostility 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland  than  there  is  of  the  equally 
deadly  hostility  which  once  raged  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Normans  in  England. 

Unhappily  James,  instead  of  becoming  a  mediator,  became 
the  fiercest  and  most  reckless  of  partisans.  Instead  of  altay- 
mg  the  animosity  of  the  two  populations,  he  inflamed  it  to  a 
height  before  unknown.  He  determined  to  reverse  their  rela- 
tive position,  and  to  put  the  Protestant  colonists  under  the  feet 
of  the  Popish  Celts.  To  be  of  the  established  religion,  to  be 
of  the  English  blood,  was,  in  his  view,  a  disqual ideation  for 
civil  and  military  employment.  He  meditated  the  design  of 
again  confiscating  and  again  portioning  out  the  soil  of  half  the 
island,  and  showed  his  inclination  so  clearly  that  one  class  was 
soon  agitated  by  terrors  which  he  afterwards  vainly  wished  to 
soothe,  and  the  other  by  hopes  which  he  afterwards  vainly 

*  It  ^'as  an  O'Neill  of  great  eminence  who  said  that  it  did  not 
become  him  to  writhe  his  mouth  to  chatter  English.  Frif&c^  to  tJij 
first  Toliiu>e  of  the  Illbemia  \ngHcana. 
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wished  tu  restrain.  But  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  his  ^uilt 
Mid  madnes«.  He  deliberately  resolved,  not  merely  to  give  tc 
the  abciriginai  inhabitants  of  Ireland  the  entire  possession  of 
their  own  counnry,  but  also  to  use  them  as  his  instruments  for 
setting  up  arbitrary  government  in  England.  The  event  was 
such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  colonists  turned  to 
bay  with  the  stubborn  hardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother 
country  justly  regarded  their  cause  as  her  own.  Then  came  a 
desperate  struggle  for  a  tremendous  stake.  Every  thing  dear 
to  nations  was  wagered  on  both  sides ;  nor  can  we  jusiiy  blame 
either  the  Irishman  or  the  Englishman  for  obeying,  in  that 
extremity,  the  law  of  self-preservation.  The  contest  was  terri- 
Dle,  but  short.  The  weaker  went  down.  His  fate  was  cruel ; 
tnd  yet  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated  there  was, 
jot  indeed  a  defence,  b<it  an  excuse ;  for,  though  he  suffered 
All  that  tyranny  could  inflict,  he  suflercd  nothing  that  he  would 
not  himself  have  inflicted.  The  effect  of  the  insane  attemj)t  to 
subjugate  England  by  means  of  Ireland  was,  that  the  Irish 
became  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  English. 
l^he  old  proprietors,  by  their  effort  to  recover  what  they  had 
lost,  lost  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had  retained.  The 
momentary  ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such  a  series  of 
barbarous  laws  against  Popery  as  made  the  statute  book  of 
Ireland  a  proverb  of  infamy  throughout  Christendom.  Such 
were  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  first  acts,  after  he  b(»came 
king,  was  to  recall  Ormond  from  Ireland.  Ormond  was  the 
head  of  the  English  interest  in  that  kingdom ;  he  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  his  power  far  exceeded 
that  of  an  ordinary  viceroy :  first,  because  he  was  in  rank  and 
wealth  the  greatest  of  the  colonists,  and  secondly,  because  he 
was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  civil  administration,  but  also  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  The  king  was  not  at  that  time  disjxised 
to  commit  the  government  wholly  to  Irish  hands.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  heard  to  say  that  a  native  viceroy  would  s(X)n 
become  an  independent  sovereign.*  For  the  present,  there- 
ftire,  he  determined  to  divide  the  power  which  Ormond  had 

*  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stuart  Papers.  I  ou^ht  to  acknowl- 
«d|j^  the  courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Glover  asKistcd  me  in  my  HCHrcb 
for  t  h.ui  valuable  manuscnpt.  James  ap[)earH,  from  the  instnictirmt 
which  he  drew  up  for  his  son  in  169*2,  to  have  retained  to  the  last  the 
QOCion  that  Ireland  rou  I  not  without  danger  be  intrusted  to  an  Iiisb 
'ord  lieutenant. 
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possessed,  to  intrust  the  civil  administration  to  axi  English  ancf 
Protestant  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  give  the  comnnand  of  the 
army  to  an  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  general.     The  lord  iieu 
tenant  was  Clarendon ;  the  general  was  Tyrconnel. 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already  been  said,  from  one  of 
those  degenerate  families  of  the  pale  which  were  popularly 
classed  with  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ireland.  He  some* 
times,  indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Norman  haughtiness  of 
the  Celtic  barbarians ;  *  but  all  his  sympathies  were  really  with 
tlie  natives.  The  Protestant  colonists  he  hated;  and  they 
returned  his  hatred.  Clarendon^s  inclinations  were  very  dif- 
ferent ;  but  he  was,  from  temper,  interest,  and  principle,  an 
obsequious  courtier.  His  spirit  was  mean ;  his  circumstances 
were  embarrassed ;  and  his  mind  had  been  deeply  imbued  with 
the  political  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England  had  in  that 
age  too  assiduously  taught.  His  abilities,  however,  were  not 
contemptible ;  and,  under  a  good  king,  he  would  probably  have 
been  a  respectable  viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  elapsed  between  the  recaO 
of  Ormond  and  the  arrival  of  Clarendon  at  Dublin.  During 
that  interval  the  king  was  represented  by  a  board  of  lords 
justices;  but  the  military  administration  was  in  TyrconnelV 
hands.  Already  the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradually  to 
unfold  themselves.  A  royal  order  came  from  Whitehall  for 
disarming  the  population.  This  order  Tyrconnel  strictly  exe- 
cuted as  respected  the  English.  Though  the  country  was 
infested  by  predatory  bands,  a  Protestant  gentleman  could 
scarcely  obtain  permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols.  The 
native  peasantry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  sufiered  to  retain 
iheir  weapons.t  The  joy  of  the  colonists  was  therefore  greatt 
when  at  length,  in  December,  1685,  Tyrconnel  was  summoned 
to  London,  and  Clarendon  set  out  for  Dublin.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  government  was  really  directed,  not  at  Dub- 
lin, but  in  London.  Every  mail  that  crossed  St  Geonze*s 
Channel  brought  tidings  of  the  boundless  influence  which  '^r- 
connel  exercised  on  Irish  afiairs.  It  was  said  that  he  was  to  be 
a  marquess,  that  he  was  to  be  a  duke,  that  he  was  to  have  the 
command  of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to  be  intrusted  with  t^e 
task  of   remodelling  the  army  and  the  courts  of  justice.} 

•  Sheridan  MS. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Jan.  19,  168^ ;  Secret  Coii0t«)ta  of  Ihs 
Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 

t  Clarendon  to  Hfchestfr,  Feh.  27,  |68|- 
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Claiendou  was  bitterly  mortified  at  finding  himself  a  subordi- 
oate  member  of  that  administration  of  which  he  had  expected 
to  be  the  head.  He  complained  that  whatever  he  did  was  mis- 
represented by  his  detractors,  and  that  the  gravest  resolutions 
UKiching  the  country  which  he  governed  were  adopted  at 
Wesuninster,  made  known  to  the  public,  discussed  at  coffee- 
houses, communicated  in  hundreds  of  private  letters,  some 
^eeks  before  one  hint  had  been  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 
His  own  personal  dignity,  he  said,  mattered  little ;  but  it  was 
no  light  thing  that  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the 
throne  should  be  made  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  people.* 
Panic  spread  fast  among  the  English  when  they  found  that  the 
riceroy,  tlieir  fellow-countryman  and  fellow-Protestant,  was 
unable  to  extend  to  them  the  protection  which  they  had 
expected  from  him.  They  began  to  know,  by  bitter  expe- 
rience, what  it  is  to  be  a  subject  caste.  They  were  harassed 
l^  the  natives  with  accusations  of  treason  and  sedition.  This 
Protestant  had  corresponded  with  Monmouth ;  that  Protestant 
had  said  something  disrespectful  of  the  king  four  or  five  years 
ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  under  discussion ;  and  the 
evidence  of  the  most  infamous  of  mankind  was  ready  to  sub- 
stantiate every  charge.  The  lord  lieuttnant  expressed  his 
apprehension  that,  if  these  practices  were  not  stopped,  there 
would  soon  be  at  Dublin  a  reign  of  terror  similar  to  that  which 
he  had  seen  in  London,  when  every  man  held  his  life  and 
honor  at  the  mercy  of  Oatcs  and  Bedloe.t 

Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a  concise  despatch  from 
Sunderland,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  make  without  delay  a 
complete  change  in  both  the  civil  and  the  military  government 
of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
instantly  into  ofiice.  His  majesty,  it  was  most  ungraciously 
added,  had  taken  counsel  on  these  matters  with  persons  more 
competent  to  advise  him  than  his  inexperienced  lord  lieutenant 
could  possibly  be.| 

Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy  the  intelligence  which 
it  contained  had,  through  many  channels,  arrived  in  Ireland. 
The  terror  of  the  colonists  was  extreme.  Outnumbered  as 
they  were  by  the  native  population,  their  condition  would  be 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  March  2,  I68|,  and  to 
Rochester,  March  14. 

f  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Feb.  26,  168^. 

t  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  March  11,  168 1- 
VOL.  II.  10 
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pitiable  riideec  if  the  native  population  weie  to  be  armed 
against  them  witli  the  whole  power  of  the  state ;  and  nothing 
less  than  this  wus  threatened.  The  English  inhabitants  of 
Dublin-  passed  each  other  in  the  streets  with  dejected  looks. 
On  the  Exchange  business  was  suspended.  Land  owners  has* 
tened  to  sell  their  estates  for  what^er  could  be  got,  and  to 
mmit  the  purchase  money  to  England.  Traders  began  to  call 
in  their  debts  and  to  make  preparations  for  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. The  alarm  soon  affected  the  revenue.*  Clarendon 
attempted  to  inspire  the  dismayed  settlers  with  a  confidence 
which  he  was  himself  far  from  feeling.  He  assured  them  that 
their  property  would  be  held  sacred,  and  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  the  king  was  fully  determined  to  maintain  the  act 
of  settlement  which  guarantied  their  right  to  the  soil.  But  his 
letters  to  England  were  in  a  very  different  strain.  He  ven- 
tured even  to  expostulate  with  the  king,  and,  without  blaming 
his  majesty^s  intention  of  employing  Roman  Catholics,  ex« 
pressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who  might 
be  employed  should  be  Englishmen.t 

The  reply  of  James  was  dry  and  cold.  He  declared  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  depriving  the  English  colonists  of  their 
land,  but  that  he  regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  as  his  ene* 
mies,  and  that,  since  he  consented  to  leave  so  much  property 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  the 
civil  and  military  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends.f 

Accordingly  several  Roman  Catholics  were  sworn  of  the 
privy  council ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  corporations  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics  to  municipal  advantages.^  Many  oflicers  of 
the  army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  commissions  and 
of  their  bread.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  lord  lieutenant 
pleaded  the  cause  of  some  whom  he  knew  to  be  good  soldiers 
and  loyal  subjects.  Among  them  were  old  Cavaliers,  who  had 
fought  bravely  for  monarchy,  and  who  bore  the  marks  of  hon- 
orable wounds.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  men  who  had 
no  recommendation  but  their  religion.  Of  the  new  captains 
and  lieutenants,  it  was  said,  some  had  been  cowherds,  some 

♦  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  March  14,  168j« 

+  Clarendon  to  James,  March  4,  168  J* 
I  James  to  Clarendon,  April  6,  IfiSR. 

]  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22,  1686 ;  Clsiendim  tc  OnBODd 
May  30  :  (Uarendon  to  Sunderland,  July  6,  li. 
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footmen,  9ome  noted  marcuaers ;  some  nad  been  so  used  to 
wear  brogues  that  they  stumbled  and  shuffled  about  strangi:ly 
tn  their  mihtary  jack  boots.  Not  a  few  of  tlie  officers  who 
werr  discarded  took  refuge  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  enjoyed, 
four  years  later,  the  pleasure  of  driving  their  successors  before 
them  in  ignominious  rout  through  the  waters  of  the  Boyne.* 

The  distress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon  was  increased  by  news 
which  reachcid  him  through  private  channels.  Without  his  up- 
probation,  without  his  knowledge,  preparations  were  making 
for  arming  and  drilling  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
country  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  governor.  Tyrconnel 
from  London  directed  the  design ;  and  the  prelates  of  his 
Church  were  his  agents.  Every  priest  had  been  instructed  t<^ 
prepare  an  exact  list  of  all  his  male  parishioners  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  to  forward  it  to  his  bishop.t 

It  had  already  been  rumored  that  Tyrconnel  would  soon 
return  to  Dublin  armed  with  extraordinary  and  independent 
powers;  and  the  rumor  gathered  strength  daily.  The  loi-d 
lieutenant,  whom  no  insult  could  drive  to  resign  the  pomp  and 
emoluments  of  his  place,  declared  that  he  should  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  approve  himself  in  all  things  a 
faithful  and  obedient  subject.  He  had  never,  he  said,  in  his 
life,  had  any  difference  with  Tyrconnel,  and  he  trusted  that  no 
diflerence  would  now  arise.|  Clarendon  appears  not  to  have 
recollected  that  there  had  once  been  a  plot  to  ruin  the  fame  of 
his  innocent  sister,  and  that  in  that  plot  Tyrconnel  had  borne 
a  chief  part.  This  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries  which 
high-spirited  men  most  readily  pardon.  But,  in  the  wicked 
court  where  the  Hydes  had  long  been  pushing  their  fortunes, 
such  injuries  were  easily  forgiven  and  forgotten,  not  from  mag- 
nanimity or  Christian  charity,  but  from  mere  baseness  and  want 
of  moral  sensibility.  In  June  1686,  Tyrconnel  came.  His 
commission  authorized  him  only  to  command  the  troops ;  but 
he  brought  with  him  royal  instructions  touching  all  parts  of  the 
administration,  and  at  once  took  the  real  government  of  the 
island  into  his  own  hands.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  ex- 
pUfUtly  said  that  commissions  must  be  largely  given  to  Roman 

•  Clarendon  to  Rochertcr  and  Sundcrlani,  June  1,  168G  ;  to  Hoob- 
estrr.  June  12;  Kin)^*8  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap.  ii. 
4«c.  6,  7  :  Apology  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 

t  Claienduu  toKochester,  May  15,  1686. 

t  Ibrd.  May  11.  1686 
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Catholic  oflicers,  and  that  room  must  he  made  for  tliem  by  (&• 
missing  more  Protestants.  He  pushed  on  the  remodelling  of 
tlie  army  eagerly  and  indefatigably.  It  was  indeed  the  onlj 
part  of  the  functions  of  a  commander-in-chief  which  he  wai 
competent  to  perfonn ;  for,  though  courageous  in  brawls  and 
duels,  he  knew  nothing  of  military*  duty.  At  ^e  very  first 
review  which  he  hold  it  was  evident  to  all  who  were  near  to 
him  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  draw  up  a  regiment*  To 
turn  Englishmen  out  and  to  put  Irishmen  in  was,  in  his  view,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  administration  of  war.  He  had 
the  insolence  to  cashier  the  captain  of  the  lord  lieutenant^s  own 
body  guard ;  nor  was  Clarendon  aware  of  what  had  happened 
till  he  saw  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose  face  was  quite  unknown 
to  him,  escorting  the  state  coach.t  The  change  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  officers  alone.  The  ranks  were  completely  broken 
up  and  recorhposed.  Four  or  five  hundred  soldiers  were  turned 
out  of  a  single  regiment  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
below  the  proper  stature.  Yet  the  most  unpractised  eye  at 
once  perceived  that  they  were  taller  and  better  made  men  than 
their  successors,  whose  wild  and  squalid  appearance  disgusted 
the  beholders.|  Orders  were  given  to  the  new  officers  that  no 
man  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  to  be  suffered  to  enlist 
The  recruiting  parties,  instead  of  beating  their  drums  for  vol- 
unteers at  fairs  and  markets,  as  had  been  the  old  practice, 
repaired  to  places  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  pilgrimages  for  pur}>oses  of  devotion.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  general  had  introduced  more  than  two  thousand 
natives  into  the  ranks ;  and  the  people  about  him  confidently 
affirmed  that  by  Christmas  day  not  a  man  of  English  race 
would  be  lef\  in  the  whole  army.§ 

On  all  questions  which  arose  in  the  privy  council,  Tyrconnel 
showed  similar  violence  and  partiality.  John  Keating,  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  distinguished  by  ability, 
integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented  with  great  mildness  that  per- 
ilBct  equality  was  all  that  the  general  could  reasonably  ask  for 
his  own  church.  The  king,  he  said,  evidently  meant  that  no 
man  fit  for  public  trust  should  be  excluded  because  he  was  a/* 

•  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  8,  1686. 

t  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 

X  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  26  and  July  4,  1686 ;  Apology  fiic 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 

y  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  July  4,  22,  1686,  Sunderland,  Jah  6i 
to  the  King,  Aug.  14. 
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Roman  Catholic,  and  that  no  man  unfit  for  public  trust  should 
be  admitted  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  Tyrconncl  imrne* 
diately  began  to  curse  and  swerr.  ^^  I  do  not  know  what  to 
ny  to  that ;  1  would  have  all  Catholics  in.^^  *  The  most  judi« 
eious  Irishmen  of  his  own  religious  persuasion  were  dismayed 
at  his  rashness,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  ;  but  he 
drove  them  from  him  with  imprecations.!  His  brutality  was 
such  that  many  thought  him  mod.  Yet  it  was  less  strange  than 
die  shameless  volubility  with  which  he  uttered  falsehoods.  He 
had  lone  before  eam^  the  nickname  of  Lying  Dick  Talbot ; 
and,  at  Whitehall,  any  wild  fiction  was  commonly  designated 

one  of  Dick  Talbot's  truths.  He  now  daily  proved  that  he 
well  entitled  to  this  unenviable  reputajon.  Indeed  in  him 
mendacity  was  almost  a  disease.  He  would,  aAer  giving  orders 
for  the  dismission  of  English  officers,  take  them  into  his  closet, 
assure  them  of  his  confidence  and  friendship,  and  implore 
Heaven  to  confound  him,  sink  him,  blast  him,  if  he  did  not 
take  good  care  of  their  interests.  Sometimes  those  to  whom 
he  had  thus  perjured  himself  learned,  before  the  day  closed, 
that  he  had  cashiered  them.| 

On  his  arrival,  though  he  swore  savagely  at  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, and  called  the  English  interest  a  foul  thing,  a  mguish 
thing,  and  a  damned  thing,  he  yet  pretended  to  be  convinced 
that  the  distribution  of  property  could  not,  aAer  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  be  altered,^  But,  when  he  had  been  a  few  weeks 
at  Dtiblin,his  language  changed.  He  bc^n  to  haningiie  vehe- 
mently at  the  council  board  on  the  necessity  of  giving  back  the 
land  to  the  old  owners.  He  had  not,  however,  as  yet  obtained 
his  maftter's  sanction  to  this  fatal  project.  National  feeling  still 
struggled  feebly  against  superstition  in  the  mind  of  James.  Ho 
was  an  Englishman:  he  was  an  English  king;  and  he  could 
not,  without  some  misgivings,  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  colony  that  England  had  ever  planted.  The  En<;lish 
Roman  Catholics  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
sonnsel  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment Not  only  the  honest  and  modemte  Powis,  but  the  disso- 
Mte  and  headstrong  Dover,  gave  judicious  and  patriotic  advice. 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  June  19,  1686. 

'^  Ibid.  June  22,  1686. 

t  Sheridan  MS. ;  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap. 
tii.  fM)c.  3,  sec.  8.  There  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  TjTconncl's  im- 
vudcnt  mendacity  in  Clarendon's  letter  to  l<oc.*hcster,  July  22,  1 686 

4  darendon  to  Rochester,  June  8,  1686. 

10* 


was  daily  breathing  calumny  and  evil  conns. 
Clarendon  was  over«helmed  by  manifold  ■ 
lude  a  progress   through  ihc  country,  and  foui 
vtry  where  ireaiod   by   the    Irish    population  > 
-ft  Caiho'ic   prieaiF  exhorted  their  co 

withhold  from  him  all  marks  of  honor.  The 
inslead  of  coming  to  pay  their  rwipects  to  hiir 
Iheir  houses.  The  native  peasantry  every  whe 
songs  111  praise  of  TyrconncI,  who  would,  thei 
soon  return  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the'i 
I  he  viceroy  had  scarcely  returned  to  Dublin. 
pleasing  lour,  when  he  received  tellers  which 
that  he  had  incurred  the  king's  serious  displeagii 
esiy-.  so  these  letters  tan  —  expected  his  servar 
do  what  he  commanded,  bui  to  do  it  from  the  h 
a  cheerful  couriteiiunce.  The  lord  lieutenant  lia 
rf;fused  to  cooperate  in  Ibe  reform  of  ihe  armv  ai 
adiTirnistraiion  ;  but  his  cooperation  hud  bein 
perfunctory.  His  looks  had  betraved  his  feelinc 
body  saw  that  he  disapproved  of  ilie  policy  whicl 
ployed  to  curry  into  elfect.f  In  grt^al  angt.ish 
wrote  to  defend  himself;  but  lie  was  sternly  told 
fence  was  not  saiisfactoiy.  He  then,  in  tlie  most 
declared  tlial  he  would  not  attempt  to  juslifv  hin 
acquiesced  in  liie  royal  jud-iment,  be  it  wh. 
proBtmied  himself  in  the  dust,  tliat  he  imph 
all  penilenis  he  was  the  iiUKt  sincere,  thai 
glorious  to  die  in  his  soveTviLMi's  cjiiiso    hm  .....n.. 
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•train.  He  was  miserable  ;  he  was  crushed  ;  tne  wrath  of  the 
king  was  insupportable  ;  if  that  wrath  could  not  be  mitigated, 
life  would  not  be  worth  having.*  The  poor  man's  terror  in- 
creased when  he  learned  that  it  had  been  determined  at  White- 
hail  to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint,  as  his  successor,  his  rival 
wad  calumniator,  Tyrconnel.t  Then  for  a  time  the  prospect 
eeemed  to  clear ;  the  king  was  in  better  humor ;  and  during  a 
few  days  Clarendon  flattered  himself  that  his  brother's  inter- 
cession had  prevailed,  and  that  the  crisis  was  passcd.j: 

In  truth  the  crisis  was  only  beginning.  VVhile  Clarendon 
was  trying  to  lean  on  Rochester,  Rochester  wos^  unable  longer 
lo  support  himself.  As  in  Ireland  the  elder  brother,  though 
retaining  the  guard  of  honor,  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  title 
of  Excellency,  had  really  been  superseded  by  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  so  in  England  the  younger  brother,  though  hold- 
ing the  white  staff,  and  walking,  by  virtue  of  his  high  office, 
before  the  greatest  hereditary  nobles,  was  fast  sinking  into  a 
mere  financial  clerk.  The  parliament  was  again  prorogued  to 
a  distant  day,  in  opposition  to  the  treasurer's  known  wishes. 
He  was  not  even  told  that  there  was  to  be  another  prorogation, 
but  was  left  to  learn  the  news  from  the  Gazette.  The  real 
direction  of  aflairs  had  passed  to  the  cakil  which  dined  with 
Sunderland  on  Fridays.  The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  the 
despatches  from  foreign  courts  read  ;  nor  did  those  desjmtches 
contain  any  thing  which  is  not  known  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
For  all  the  English  envoys  had  received  orders  to  put  into  the 
official  letters  only  the  common  talk  of  antechambers,  and  to 
reserve  important  secrets  for  private  communications  which 
were  addressed  to  James  himself,  to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre.<^ 
Yet  the  victorious  faction  was  not  content.  The  king  was  as- 
sured, by  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  that  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  nation  opposed  his  designs  was  really  to  be  imputed 
to  Rochester.  How  could  the  people  believe  that  their  sove- 
reign was  unalterably  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  course  on 
which  he  had  entered,  when  they  saw  at  his  right  hand,  osten- 
fibly  first  in  power  and  trust  among  his  counsellors,  a  man  who 
lotoriously  regarded  tliat  course  with  strong  disapprobation  ? 


*  Clarendon  to  the  King  and  to  KochcBter,  Oct.  23,  1686. 
1  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Oct.  29,  30,  1686. 
t  Ibid.  Nov.  27,  1686. 

^  ^driliOTi   t5ept.  ^,   1686:   Clarke's  life  of  Jaoio^  the  Second, 
J9 
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Every  step  which  had  heen  taken  with  the  ohject  of  humhling 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  elevating  the  Church  of  Rome, 
had  been  opposed  by  the  treasurer.  True  it  was  that,  when 
he  had  found  opposition  vain,  he  had  gloomily  submitted,  nay, 
that  he  had  sometimes  even  assisted  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
very  plans  against  which  he  had  most  earnestly  contended. 
True  it  was  that,  though  he  disliked  the  ecclesiastical  commit, 
sion,  he  had  consented  to  be  a  commissioner.  True  it  was  thai 
he  had,  while  declaring  that  he  could  see  nothing  blomable  fn 
the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  voted  sullenly  and  reluc- 
tantly for  the  sentence  of  deprivation.  But  this  was  not  enough, 
A  prince,  cng^igcd  in  an  enterprise  so  important  and  arduous 
as  that  on  which  James  was  l)ent,  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his 
first  minister,  not  unwilling  and  ungmcious  acquiescence,  but 
zealous  and  strenuous  cooperation.  While  such  advice  was 
daily  given  to  James  by  those  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence, 
he  received,  by  the  penny  past,  many  anonymous  letters  filled 
with  malignant  calumnies  against  the  lord  treasurer.  This  mode 
of  attack  had  been  contrived  by  Tyrcoimel,  and  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  part  of  his  infamous  life.* 

The  king  hesitated  long.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  really 
regarded  his  brother-in-law  with  ()ersonal  kindness,  the  effect 
of  near  affinity,  of  long  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  of  many 
mutual  good  offices.  It  seemed  probable  that,  as  long  as 
Rochester  continued  to  submit  himself,  though  tardily  and  with 
murmurs,  to  the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  continue  to  be  in 
name  prime  minister.  Sunderland,  therefore,  with  exquisite 
cunning,  suggested  to  his  master  the  propriety  of  asking  the 
only  proof  of  obedience  which  it  was  quite  certain  that  Roches- 
ter never  would  give.  At  present,  —  such  was  the  language 
of  the  artful  secretary,  —  it  was  impossible  to  consult  with  the 
first  of  the  king^s  Servants  respecting  the  object  nearest  to 
the  king^s  heart.  It  was  lamentable  to  think  that  religious 
prejudices  should,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  deprive  the  govern- 
ment of  such  valuable  assistance.  Perhaps  those  prejudices 
might  not  prove  insurmountable.  Then  the  deceiver  whispered 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  Rochester  had  of  late  had  some  misgiv- 
ings about  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Protestants  and 
Cathoiics.t  This  was  enough.  The  king  eagerly  caught  at 
tlie  hint     He  began  to  flatter  himself  that  he  might  at  once 


•  Sheridan  MS. 

^  Clarke's  Life  of  Jarnen  the  Second,  ii.  100. 
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escape  from  the  d'^agreeable  necessity  of  removins  a  friend 
umI  secure  an  able  coadjutor  for  the  great  work  which  was  in 
progress.  He  was  also  elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
the  merit  and  the  glory  of  saving  a  fellow-creature  from  |>or- 
dhion.  He  seems,  mdeed,  about  this  time,  to  have  been  sei?.od 
with  an  unusually  violent  fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ;  and  ihis 
b  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had  just  relapsed,  af^er  a 
■hort  interval  of  self-icstraint,  into  debauchery  which  all  Chris- 
tian divines  condemn  as  sinful,  and  which,  in  an  elderly  man 
murried  to  an  agreeable  young  wife,  is  regarded  even  by  people 
of  the  worid  as  disreputable.  Lady  Dorchester  had  returned 
from  Dublin,  and  was  again  the  king^s  mistress.  Her  return 
was  politically  of  no  importance.  She  had  learned  by  expe- 
rience the  folly  of  attempting  to  save  her  lover  from  the  de- 
Mruction  to  which  he  was  nmning  headlong.  She  therefore 
suffered  the  Jesuits  to  guide  his  political  conduct ;  and  they,  in 
return,  suffered  her  to  wheedle  him  out  of  money.  She  was, 
however,  only  one  of  several  abandoned  women  who  at  this 
time  shared,  with  his  beloved  church,  the  dominion  over  his 
mind.*  He  seems  to  liave  determined  to  make  some  amends 
for  neglecting  the  welfare  of  his  own  soul  by  taking  care  of  the 
■outs  of  others.  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to  labor,  with  rea. 
good  will,  but  with  the  good  will  of  a  coarse,  stern,  and  arbitra- 
ry mind,  for  the  conversion  of  his  kinsman.  Every  audience 
which  the  treasurer  obtained  was  spent  in  arguments  about  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  the  worship  of  images.  Rochester 
was  firmly  resolved  not  to  abjure  his  religion ;  but  he  had  no 
scruple  about  employing  in  self-defence  artifices  as  discredita- 
ble as  those  which  had  been  used  against  him.  He  affected  to 
speuk  like  a  man  whose  mind  was  not  made  up,  professed 
himself  desirous  to  be  enlightened  if  he  was  in  error,  borrowed 
Popish  books,  and  listened  with  civility  to  Popish  divines. 
Ho  had  several  interviews  with  Leyburn,  the  vicar  apostolic, 
witli  Godden,  the  chaplain  and  almoner  of  the  queen  dowager, 
and  with  Bonaventure  Giffard,  a  theologian  trained  to  polemics 
in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
formal  disputation  between  these  doctors  and  some  Protestant 
clergymen.  The  king  to!d  Rochester  to  choose  any  ministers 
of  the  Elstablished  Church,  with  two  exceptions.  The  pro- 
leribed  persons  were  Tillotson  and  "Stillingfleet.  Tillotson,  the 
noet  popular  preacher  of  that  age,  and  in  manners  the  nios; 

•  Barillon,  Sept.  j-§.  1686;  Bonrepa^ix,  June  4,  1687. 
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inoflensive  of  men,  had  been  much  connected  with  some  lead- 
ing Whigs ;  and  Stillingfleet,  who  was  renowned  as  a  con- 
summate master  of  all  the  weapons  of  controversy,  had  given 
still  dee|>er  offence  by  publishing  an  answer  to  the  papen 
which  had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Rochester  took  the  two  royal  chaplains  who  happened  to  be  in 
waiting.  One  of  them  was  Simon  Patrick,  whose  commenta- 
ries on  the  Bible  still  form  a  part  of  theological  libraries ;  the 
other  was  Jane,  a  vehement  Tory,  who  had  assisted  in  drawing 
up  that  decree  by  which  the  University  of  Oxford  had  solemnly 
adopted  the  worst  follies  of  Filmen  -  The  conference  took 
place  at  Whitehall  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  Rochester, 
who  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  had  even  consented  to 

■ 

hear  the  arguments  of  Popish  priests,  stipulated  for  secrecy. 
No  auditor  was  suffered  to  be  present  except  the  king.  The 
subject  discussed  was  the  real  presence.  The  Roman  Catholic 
divines  look  on  themselves  the  burden  of  the  proof.  Patrick 
and  Jane  said  little ;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  should  say 
much ;  for  the  earl  himself  undertook  to  defend  the  doctrine 
of  his  church,  and,  as  was  his  habit,  soon  warmed  with  conflict, 
lost  his  temper,  and  asked  with  great  vehemence  whether  it 
was  expected  that  he  should  change  his  religion  on  such  frivo* 
lous  grounds.  Then  he  remembered  how  much  he  was 
risking,  began  again  to  dissemble,  complimented  the  disputants 
on  their  skill  and  learning,  and  asked  lime  to  consider  what 
had  been  said.* 

Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not  but  see  that  this  was  mere 
trifling.  He  told  Rarillon  that  Rochester's  language  was  not 
that  of  a  man  honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Still 
the  king  did  not  like  to  propos»j  directly  to  his  brother-in-law 
the  simple  choice,  apostasy  or  dismissal ;  but,  three  days  after 
the  conference,  Barillon  waited  on  the  treasurer,  and,  with 
much  circumlocution  and  many  expressions  of  friendly  con- 
cern, broke  the  unpleasant  truth.  "  Do  you  mean,"  said 
Rochester,  bewildered  by  the  involved  and  ceremonious 
phrases  in  which  the  intimation  was  made,  '^  that  if  1  do  not 
turn  Catholic,  the  consequence  will  be  that  I  shall  lose  my 

*  Barillon,  Dec.  A,  1686  ;  Burnet,  i.  684 ;  Clarke's  Life  of  JameK 
the  Second,  ii.  1 00 ;  Dodd's  Church  History.  I  have  tried  to  frame 
a  fair  narrative  out  of  these  conflicting  materials.  It  soem^  clear  to 
me,  from  Rochester's  own  papers,  that  he  was  on  this  occasion  by  uo 
neans  so  stubborn  as  he  has  been  represented  by  Burnet  and  Hy  *h* 
^grapher  of  James. 
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p  ace  ?  *'  ^  I  say  nothing  about  consequences,  aiswcred 
die  wary  diplomatist  ^^  1  only  come  as  a  friend  to  express  a 
hope  that  you  will  take  care  to  keep  yuur  place."  "  But 
surely,"  said  Rochester,  ^  the  plain  meaning  of  ail  this  is,  thai 
I  must  turn  Cathohc  or  go  out."  He  f  ut  many  questions  i'or 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  communication  was 
made  by  authority,  but  could  extort  only  vague  and  mysterious 
replies.  At  last,  alTecting  a  confidence  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  he  declared  that  Darillon  must  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  idle  or  malicious  reports.  ^^  I  tell  you,"  he  said, 
^  that  the  king  ^^  II  not  dismiss  me,  and  I  will  not  resign.  1 
know  him ;  he  kn  )ws  me  ;  and  I  fear  nobody."  The  French- 
man answered  that  he  was  charmed,  that  he  was  ravished  to 
hear  it,  and  that  his  only  motive  for  interfering  was  a  sincere 
anxiety  for  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  his  excellent  I'riend 
tlie  treasurer.  And  thus  the  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flut- 
tering himself  that  he  had  duped  the  other.* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  injunctions  of  secrecy,  the  news 
that  the  lord  treasurer  had  consented  to  be  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  Popery  had  spread  fast  through  London.  Patrick 
and  Jane  had  been  seen  going  in  at  that  mysterious  door  which 
led  to  Chiflinch^s  apartments.  Some  Roman  Catholics  about 
the  court  had,  indiscreetly  or  artfully,  told  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  they  knew.  The  Tory  Churchmen  waited  anxiously 
for  fuller  information.  They  were  mortified  to  think  that  their 
leader  should  even  have  pretended  to  waver  in  his  opinion  ; 
but  they  could  not  believe  that  he  would  stoop  to  be  a  ren- 
egade. The  unfortunate  minister,  tortured  at  once  by  his 
fierce  passions  and  his  low  desires,  annoyed  by  the  censures 
of  the  public,  annoyed  by  the  hints  which  he  had  received 
from  Barillon,  afraid  of  losing  character,  afraid  of  losing 
oiiice,  repaired  to  the  royal  closet.  He  was  determined  to 
keep  his  place,  if  it  could  be  kept  by  any  villany  but  one. 
He  would  pretend  to  be  shaken  in  his  religious  opinions,  and 
to  be  half  a  convert ;  he  would  promise  to  give  str'^nuoub 
siippon  to  that  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  opposed  ;  bu^ 
if  be  were  driven  to  extremity,  he  would  refuse  to  change  his 
religion.  He  began,  therefore,  by  telling  the  king  that  the 
business  in  which  his  majesty  took  so  much  interest  was  nol 
sleeping,  that  Jane  and  (.Tiffard  were  engaged  m  consulting 
books  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  churches,  and  tha 


*  From  Rochester's  Minutes,  dated  Dec.  S,  1686. 
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when  these  researches  were  over,  it  would  be  desireUe  to  bafc 
another  conference.  Then  he  complained  bitterly  that  all  tha 
town  was  apprized  of  what  ought  to  have  been  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  that  some  persons,  who,  from  their  station,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  reported  strange  things  as  to 
the  royal  intentions.  "  It  is  whispered,''  he  said,  "  that,  if  I  do 
not  do  as  your  majesty  would  have  me,  1  shall  not  be  sufiered 
to  continue  in  my  present  station.''  The  king  said,  whh  some 
general  expressions  of  kindness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
people  from  talking,  and  that  loose  reports  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded. These  vague  phrases  were  not  likely  to  quiet  tlie 
|>erturbed  mind  of  the  minister.  His  agitation  became  violent 
and  he  began  to  plead  for  his  place  as  if  he  had  been  pleading 
for  his  life.  '^  Your  majesty  sees  that  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
obey  you.  Indeed  I  wilt  do  all  that  I  can  to  obey  you-  in  every 
thing.  I  will  serve  you  in  your  own  way.  Nay,"  he  cried,  in 
an  agony  of  baseness,  '^  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  believe  as  yoa 
would  have  me.  But  do  not  let  me  be  told,  while  I  am  trying 
to  bring  my  mind  to  this,  that,  if  1  find  it  impossible  to  comply, 
I  must  lose  all.  For  1  must  needs  tell  your  majesty  that  there 
are  other  considerations."  '^  O,  you  must  needs,"  exclaimed 
the  king,  with  an  oath.  For  a  single  word  of  honest  and  manly 
sound,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  all  this  abject  supplication,  was 
sufficient  to  move  his  anger.  '^  I  hope,  sir,"  said  poor  Roches- 
ter, "  that  1  do  not  offend  you.  Surely  your  majesty  could  no! 
think  well  of  me  if  I  did  not  say  so."  The  king  recollected 
himself,  protested  that  he  was  not  offended,  and  advised  the 
treasurer  to  disregard  idle  rumors,  and  to  confer  again  with 
Jane  and  GifTard.* 

After  this  conversation,  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  deci- 
sive blow  fell.  That  fortnight  Rochester  passed  in  intriguing 
and  imploring.  Fie  attempted  to  interest  in  his  fuvor  tliose 
Roman  Catholics  who  had  the  greatest  influence  at  court.  He 
could  not,  he  said,  renounce  his  own  religion ;  but  with  that 
single  reservation,  he  would  do  all  that  they  could  desire. 
Andeed,  if  he  might  only  keep  his  place,  they  should  find  that 
he  could  be  more  useful  to  them  as  a  Protestant  than  as  one  of 
their  own  communion.t  His  wife,  who  was  on  a  sick  bed,  had 
already,  it  was  said,  solicited  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  much 
injured  queen,  and  had  attempted  to  work  on  her  majesty^ 

*  From  Rochester's  Minutes,  Deo.  4,  16Sa. 
t  Btrillon,  Dec.  }S>  1^86. 
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feelings  of  (impassion.*  Btit  the  Hydeh  abased  themselves  ia 
vain.  Petre  regarded  them  with  peculiar  miilcvolence,  and 
was  bent  on  their  ruin.t  On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth 
of  December,  the  earl  was  called  into  the  royal  closet.  James 
was  unusually  discomposed,  and  even  shed  tears.  The  occa- 
sion, indeed,  could  not  but  call  up  some  recollections  which 
might  well  soften  even  a  hard  heart.  He  expressed  his  regret 
tnat  his  duty  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  indulge  his  private 
partialities.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  said,  that  those 
who  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  .affairs  should  partikc  his 
opinions  and  feeling  He  owned  that  he  had  very  great  per- 
sonal obligations  to  Kochester,  and  that  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  vray  in  which  the  financial  business  had  lately  bed 
done ;  but  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  was  of  such  high  im- 
portance that,  in  general,  it  ought  not  to  bef  intrusted  to  a  single 
person,  and  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  by  a  Roman  C'-atholic 
king  to  a  person  zealous  for  the  Church  of  England.  ^*  Think 
better  of  it,  my  lord,'^  he  continued.  ^'  Read  again  the  papers 
from  my  brother's  box.  I  will  give  you  a  little  more  time  for 
consideration,  if  you  desire  it.'*  Rochester  saw  tliat  all  was 
over,  and  that  the  wisest  course  leA  to  him  was  to  make  his 
retreat  with  as  much  money  and  as  much  credit  as  possible. 
He  succeeded  in  both  objects.  He  obtained  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  two  lives  on  the  post-office.  He 
liad  many  great  sums  out  of  the  estates  of  traitors,  and  carried 
with  him  in  particular  Grey's  bond  for  forty  thousand  pounds, 
and  a  grant  of  all  the  estate  which  the  crown  had  in  Grey's 
extensive  property.}  No  person  had  ever  quitted  office  on 
terms  so  advantageous.  To  the  applause  of  the  sincere  friends 
of  the  Established  Church  Rochester  had,  indeed,  very  s^.ender 
clainM.  To  save  his  place  he  had  sate  in  that  tribunal  which 
fmd  been  illegally  created  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  her. 
To  save  his  place  he  had  given  a  dishonest  vote  for  degrading 
one  of  her  most  enrunent  ministers,  had  affected  to  doubt  her 
orthodaxy,  had  listened  with  the  outward  show  of  docility  to 
teachers  who  called  her  schismatical  and  heretical,  and  hud 
offered  to  cooperate  strenuously  with  her  deadliest  cneniics  in 

•  Bwnet,  L  684. 

t  Bonrepanz,  ^^,  1687. 

I  Roehflrter't  Minutos,  Dec  19,  1686;  Barillon,  j^,  168f ;  Bur- 

oet.  L  CSS ;  CUikc't  life  of  James  the  Second,  iL  102 ;  Tttvray 
Warrant  Book*  Deo.  29,  1686. 
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their  designs  against  her.  The  highest  praise  to  wi)ich  he 
entitled  was  this,  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  exceeding  wick* 
ednessaiid  baseness  of  publicly  abjuring,  for  lucre,  the  religion 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  which  he  believed  to  be  true, 
and  of  which  he  had  long  made  an  ostentatious  profession. 
Yet  he  was  extolled  by  the  great  body  of  churchmen  as  if  he 
had  been  the  bravest  and  purest  of  martyrs.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  Martyrologies  of  Eusebius  and  of  Fox,  were  ' 
ransacked  to  find  parallels  for  his  heroic  pioty.  He  was  Dan- 
iel in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach  in  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in 
the  dungeon  of  Herod,  Paul  at  the  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Latimer  at  the  stake.  Among  the  many  facts 
which  prove  that  the  standard  of  honor  and  virtue  among  the 
public  men  of  that  age  was  low,  the  admiration  excited  by 
Rochester's  constancy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  decisive. 

In  his  Tall  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.  On  the  seventh  of 
January,  1687,  the  Gazette  announced  to  the  people  of  Lon» 
don  that  the  treasury  was  put  into  commission.  On  the  eighth 
arrived  at  Dublin  a  despatch  formally  signifying  that  in  a  month 
Tyrconnel  would  assume  the  government  of  Ireland.  It  wa« 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  this  man  had  surmounted  the 
numerous  impediments  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  extermination  of  the  English  colonv 
in  Ireland  was  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set  He  had, 
therefore,  to  overcome  some  scniples  in  the  royal  mind.  He 
had  to  surmount  the  opposition,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  government,  not  merely  of  the  mo<lerate  and 
respectable  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  but  even  of 
several  members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.*  Sunderland  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  political,  and 
social.  To  the  queen  Tyrconnel  was  personally  an  object  of 
aversion.  I^owis  was  therefore  suggested  as  the  man  best 
qualified  for  the  viceroyalty.  He  was  of  illustrious  birth ;  he 
was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic ;  and  yet  he  was  generally 
allowed  by  candid  Protestants  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good 

♦  Bishop  Malony  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrcl  says,  "Never  a 
Catholic  or  other  £nt;Ush  will  ever  think  or  make  a  step,  nor  sulTer 
the  king  to  make  a  step  for  your  restauration,  but  leave  you  as  you 
were  hitherto,  and  leave  your  enemies  over  your  heads  :  nor  is  there 
any  Englishman,  Catholic  or  other,  of  what  quality  or  degree  soever 
olive,  that  will  stick  to  sacrifice  all  Ireland  for  to  save  the  leant  in- 
terest of  his  own  in  England ;  and  would  as  willingly  see  all  IreUmd 
over  inhabited  by  English  of  whatsoever  religion  aa  by  the  Iriih." 
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En<;iishpnan.  All  opposition,  however,  yielded  to  TyrcomiePs 
energy  and  cunning.  He  fawned,  oullied,  and  bribed  inde- 
fatigably.  Petrels  help  was  secured  by  flattery.  Sunderland 
was  plied  at  once  with  promises  and  menaces.  An  immense 
price  was  offered  for  his  support,  no  less  than  an  annuity  of 
Gve  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeemable  by  pay- 
meDt  of  fif\y  thousand  pounds  down.  If  this  proposal  were 
ejected,  Tyrconnel  threatened  to  let  the  king  know  that  the 
lord  president  had,  at  tlie  Friday  dinners,  described  his  majesty 
as  a  fool  who  must  be  governed  either  by  a  woman  or  by  a 
priest.  Sunderland,  pale  and  trembling,  olFered  to  procure  for 
Pyrconnel  supreme  military  command,  enormous  appointments, 
any  thing  but  the  viceroyalty ;  but  all  compromise  was  reject- 
ed ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  yield.  Mary  of  Modena  herself 
was  not  free  from  suspicion  of  corruption.  There  was  in  Lon- 
don a  renowned  chain  of  pearls  which  was  valued  at  ten 
thousand  pounds.  It  had  belonged  to  Prince  Rupert,'  and  by 
him  it  had  been  leA  to  Margaret  Hughes,  a  courtesan  who, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  had  exercised  a  boundless  empire 
over  him.  Tyrconnel  loudly  boasted  that  with  ihis  chain  he 
had  purchased  the  support  of  the  queen.  T^^ere  were  those, 
however,  who  sus{)ected  that  this  story  was  one  of  Dick  Tal- 
bot's truths, and  that  it  had  no  more  foundation  than  the  calum- 
nies which,  twenty-six  years  before,  he  had  invented  to  blacken 
the  fame  of  Anne  Hyde.  To  the  Roman  Catholic  courtiers 
generally  he  spoke  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they  held 
offices,  honors,  and  emoluments.  The  king  might  die  to- 
morrow, and  might  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile 
government  and  a  hostile  rabble.  But,  if  the  old  faith  could 
be  made  dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the  Protestant  interest  in  that 
country  could  be  destroyed,  there  would  still  be,  in  the  worst 
event,  an  asylum  at  hand  to  which  they  might  retreat,  and 
where  they  might  either  negotiate  or  defend  themselves  with 
advantage.  A  Popish  priest  was  hired  with  the  promise  of  the 
mitre  of  Waterford  to  preach  at  Saint  James's  against  the  Act 
of  Settlement ;  and  his  sermon,  though  heard  witli  deep  disgust 
^  the  English  part  of  the  auditory,  was  not  without  its  elVect. 
The  struggle  which  patriotism  had  for  a  time  maintained 
•ig^nnst  bigotry  in  the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end.  ^^  There  is 
work  tD  be  done  in  Ireland,"  said  James,  "  which  no  English- 
man will  do."  • 

*  The  best  account  of  those  transactions  is  ir  the  Sheridan  MS 
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All  obstacles  were  at  length  removed ;  and  in  Pebnmrj, 
1687,  Tyrconnel  begun  to  rule  his  native  country  with  the 
power  and  appointments  of  lord  lieutenant,  but  with  the  huiu- 
blcr  title  of  lord  deputy. 

His  arrival  spread  dismay  through  the  whole  English  pop- 
nlation.  Clarendon  was  accompanied,  or  speedily  followed, 
across  St  George^s  Channel,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  ai08t 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and 
artificers.  It  was  said  that  fifleen  hundred  fiunilies  emigrated 
in  a  few  days.  The  panic  was  not  unreasonable.  The  work 
of  putting  the  colonists  down  under  the  feet  of  the  natives  went 
rapidly  on.  In  a  short  time  almost  every  privy  counciUor« 
judge,  sheriff,  mayor,  alderman,  and  justice  of  the  peace  was  a 
Celt  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  seemed  that  things  would  sooa 
be  ripe  for  a  general  election,  and  that  a  House  of  Commons 
bent  on  abrogating  the  Act  of  Settlement  would  easily  be 
assembled.*  Those  who  had  lately  been  the  lords  of  the 
island  now  cried  out,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  that  they 
had  become  a  prey  and  a  laughing-stock  to  their  own  serfs  ana 
menials ;  that  houses  were  burned  and  cattle  stolen  with  impu- 
nity ,  that  the  new  soldiers  roamed  the  country,  pillaging,  m- 
suiting,  ravishing,  maiming,  tossing  one  Protestant  in  a  blanket, 
ying  up  another  by  the  hair  and  scourging  him  ;  that  to  appeal 
o  the  law  was  vain  ;  that  Irish  judges,  sherifis,  juries,  ana  wit* 
nesses  were  all  in  a  league  to  save  Irish  criminals ;  and  that, 
even  without  an  act  of  parliament,  the  whole  soil  would  soon 
change  hands ;  for  that,  in  every  action  of  ejectment  tried 
under  the  administration  of  Tyrconnel,  judgment  had  been 
given  for  the  native  against  the  Englishman.! 

White  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin  the  privy  seal  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  commissioners.  His  friends  hoped  that  it  would, 
on  his  return  to  London,  be  again  delivered  to  him.  But  the 
king  and  the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined  that  the  disgrace 
of  the  Hydes  should  be  complete.  Lord  Arundell  of  WanJour, 
ft  Roman  Catholic,  received  the  privy  seal.  Bellasyse,  a  Re* 
man  Catholic,  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  Dover, 
another  Roman  Catholic,  had  a  seat  at  the  board.  The  appoint* 
ment  of  a  mined  gambler  to  such  a  trust  would  alone  have 

*  Sheridan  MS. ;  Oldmixon's  Memoirs  of  Ireland ;  King's  Stata 
of  the  ProtcHtants  of  Ireland,  paiticularly  chapter  iiL ;  Apolo^  foi 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 

t  Secret  Consul  tA  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 
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mfficed  to  disgust  the  public.  The  dissolute  Etherege,  who 
then  resided  at  Ratisbou  as  English  envoy,  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing,  with  a  sneer,  his  hope  that  his  old  boon  com- 
panion, Dover,  would  keep  the  king's  money  better  than  his 
own.  In  order  that  the  finances  might  not  be  ruined  by  in- 
capable and  inexperienced  Papists,  the  obsequious,  diligent  and 
nient  6c  dolphin  was  named  a  Commissioner,  of  the  Treasury, 
but  eonUnued  to  be  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.* 

The  dismtraioc  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  great  epoch  in  the 
reicn  of  James.  Prom  that  time  it  was  clear  that  what  he 
retuly  wanted  was  not  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  members  of 
his  own  church,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the  members  of  other 
churches.  Pretending  to  abhor  tests,  he  hud  himself  im]X)6ed 
a  test  He  thou^t  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous,  that  able 
and  loyal  men  should  be  excluded  from  the  public  service 
solely  for  being  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  lie  had  himself  turned 
out  of  office  a  treasurer,  whom  he  admitted  to  be  both  loyal  and 
aUe,  solely  for  being  a  Protestant  The  cry  was,  that  a  general 
proscription  was  at  hand,  and  that  every  public  functionary 
mi!8t  make  up  his  mind  to  lose  his  soul  or  to  lose  his  place.t 
Who  indeed  could  hope  to  stand  where  the  Ilydcs  had  fallen  ? 
They  were  the  brothers-in-law  of  the  king,  the  uncles  and 
natural  euardians  of  his  children,  his  friends  from  early  youth, 
his  steady  adherents  in  adversity  and  peril,  his  obsequious  ser- 
/ants  since  he  had  been  on  the  throne.  Their  sole  crime  was 
their  religion ;  and  for  this  crime  they  had  been  discarded.  In 
great  perturbation  men  began  to  look  round  for  help ;  and  soon 
all  eyes  were  fixed  on  one  whom  a  rare  concurrence  both  of 
perKHul  qualities  and  of  fortuitous  circumstances  pointed  out  as 
the  deliverer. 

•  London  Oaxette,  Jan.  6,  and  March  14,  168| ;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
If  areh  10.    Etherege's  letter  to  Dover  U  in  the  Bntish  Museum. 

t  '*  Pan  ehe  gli  animi  sono  inaspriti  deUa  voce  che  corre  per  0 
papo&o^  d'  aaaer  eacciato  il  detto  ministro  per  non  essere  Cattolieo^ 

p«d6  tinni  al  etterminio  de'  ProtestantL"  -  Adda,  ^ij,  1637. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

The  place  which  William  HenrVf  Prince  of  Orange  Naanii^ 
occiioies  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  mankind  is  so  great 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  mmuteness  Um 
strong  lineaments  of  his  character.* 

lie  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  But,  both  in  body 
and  in  mind,  he  was  older  than  other  men  of  the  same  age. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His 
external  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  his 
own  captains  and  councillors.  Sculptors,  painters,  and  medal- 
lists exerted  their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his 
features  to  posterity ;  and  his  features  were  such  as  no  artist 
could  fail  to  seize,  and  such  as,  once  seen,  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. Mis  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  slender  and 
feeble  frame,  a  loi\y  and  ample  forehead,  a  nose  curved  like 
tlie  beuk  of  an  eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in  bright- 
ness and  keenness,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sullen  brow,  a 
'  firm  and  somewhat  pecvisli  mouth,  a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and 
•^'  deeply  furrowed  by  sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensive, 
severe,  and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  a 
happy  or  a  good-humored  man.  But  it  indicates,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken,  capacity  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enter- 
prises, and  fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by  reverses  or  dangers. 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qualities  of 
a  great  ruler ;  and  education  had  developed  those  qualities  \n 
no  common  degree.  With  strong  natural  sense,  and  rare  force 
of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to  open,  a 
fatherless  and  motherless  child,  the  chief  of  a  great  but  de- 
pressed and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast  and  indefi- 

*  The  chief  materials  from  which  I  have  taken  my  description  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  vnXl  be  found  in  Burnet's  History,  in  Temple'i 
and  Qourville's  Memoirs,  in  the  Negotiations  of  the  Counts  of 
Estradcs  and  Avaux,  in  Sir  George  Downing's  Letters  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  in  Wagenaar's  voluminous  History,  in  Van 
Hamper's  Karakterkunde  dcr  Vadcrlandsche  Geschiedenis,  and,  above 
all,  in  William's  own  confidential  correspondence,  of  which  the  D*ikf> 
«f  Portland  permitted  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  take  a  copy. 
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Dite  pretenaiom,  which  excited  the  dread  and  aversion  of  the 
oligarchy,  then  supreme  in  the  United  Provinces.     The  com 
mon  people,  fondly  attached  during  .a  century  to  nis  house, 
indicated  whenever  they  saw  him,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  th^y  regarded  him  as  their  rightful  head.     The  able 
and  experienced  ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal  enemies  of 
his  name,  came  every  day  to  pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him, 
mnd  to  observe  the  progress  of  his  mind.     The  first  movements 
of  his  ambition   were  carefully  watched  ;    every  unguarded 
word  uttered  by  him  was  noted  down :  nor  had  he  near  him 
any  adviser  on   whose  ^judgment  reliance  could   be  placed. 
He  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old  when  all  the  domestics  who 
were  attached  to  his  interest,  or  who  enjoyed  any  share  of  his 
confidence,  were  removed  from  under  his  roof  by  the  jealous 
government     He  remonstrated  with  energy  beyond  his  years, 
but  in  vain.     Vigilant  observers  saw  the  tears  more  than  once 
lise  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  state  prisoner.     His  health,  natu- 
rally delicate,  sank  for  a  time  under  the  emotions  which  his 
desolate  situation  had  produced.     Such  situations  bewilder  and 
unnerve  the  weak,  but  call  forth  all  the  strength  of  the  strung. 
Surrounded  by  snares  in  which  an  ordinary  youth  would  have 
perished,  William  learned  to  tread  at  once  warily  and  firmly. 
Long   before   he    reached    manhood   he    knew    how    to  keep 
decrets,  how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded  answers, 
how  to  conceal   all   passions  under  the  same  show  of  gmve 
tranquillity.    Meanwhile,  he  made  little  proficiency  in  fashiona- 
ble or  literary  accomplishments.     The  manners  of  the  Dutch 
nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace  which  was  found  in  the 
highest  perfection  among  the  gentlemen  of  France,  and  which. 
in  an  inferior  degree,  embellished  the  Court  of  England  ;  and 
his  manners  were  altogether  Dutch.     Even   his  countrymen 
thought  him  blunt.     To  foreigners  he  often  seemed  churlish. 
In  his   intercourse  with  the  world   in   general    he   appeared 
ignorant  or  negligent  of  those  arts  which  double  the  value  of  a 
fiiror,  and  take  away  the  sting  of  a  refusal.     He  was  little 
interested  in  letters  or  science.     The  discoveries  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Dryden  and  Boileau,  were  unknown 
10  mm.     Dramatic  performances  tired  him ;  and  he  was  glad 
lo  turn  away  from  the  stage  and  to  talk  about  public  affairs, 
while  Orestes   was   raving,  or   while   TartuflTe   was   pressing 
Elvira^s  hand.     He  liaa,  mdeed,  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and 
oc  seldom  employed,  quite  unconsciously,  a  natural  rlieturic, 
ouaint  indeed,  but  vigorous  and  original.     He  did  not,  how- 
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over,  in  the  least  affect  the  character  of  a  wii  ur  of  an  orator. 
His  attention  had  been  confined  to  those  studies  which  form 
strenuous  and  sagacious  men  of  business.  From  a  child  he 
listened  with  interest  when  high  questions  of  alliance,  finance, 
and  war  were  discussed.  Of  geometry  he  leaned  as  much  as 
was  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  ravelin  or  a  homwork. 
Of  languages,  by  the  help  of  a  memory  singularly  powerful, 
he  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend and  answer  without  assistance  every  thing  that  was 
said  to  him,  and  every  letter  which  he  received.  The  Dutch 
was  his  own  tongue.  He  understood*  Latin,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish. He  spoke  and  wrote  French,  English,  and  German, 
inelegantly,  it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  but  fluently  and  intelligi- 
bly. No  qualification  could  be  more  important  to  a  man 
whose  life  was  to  be  passed  in  organizing  great  alliances,  and 
in  commanding  armies  assembled  from  different  countries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions  had  been  forced  on  his 
attention  by  circumstances,  and  seems  to  have  interested  him 
more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  general  char- 
acter. Among  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces,  as 
among  the  Protestants  of  our  island,  there  were  two  great 
religious  parties  which  almost  exactly  coincided  with  two  great 
political  parties.  The  chiefs  of  the  municipcd  oligarchy  were 
Arminians,  and  were  commonly  regarded  by  the  multitude  as 
little  better  than  Papists.  The  Princes  of  Orange  had  gener- 
ally been  the  patrons  of  the  Calvinistic  divinity,  and  owed  no 
small  part  of  their  popularity  to  their  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  final  perseverance,  a  zeal  not  always  enlightened 
by  knowledge  or  tempered  by  humanity.  William  had  been 
carefully  instructed  from  a  child  in  the  theological  system  to 
which  his  family  was  attached,  and  regarded  that  system  with 
even  more  than  the  partiality  which  men  generally  feel  for  a 
hereditary  faith.  He  had  ruminated  on  the  great  enigmas  which 
had  been  discussed  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had  found  in  the 
austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the  Genevese  school  somethinff 
which  suited  his  intellect  and  his  temper.  That  example  of 
itolerance,  indeed,  which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  set,  he 
never  imitated.  For  all  persecution  he  felt  a  fixed  aversion 
which  he  avowed,  not  only  where  the  avowal  was  obviously 
politic,  but  on  occasions  where  it  seemed  that  his  interest 
would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation  or  by  silence. 
His  theologiciil  opinions,  however,  were  even  more  decided 
than  those  of  his  ancestors.     The  tenet  of  predestination  iraf 
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die  keystone  of  his  religion.  He  even  declared  that  if  he 
were  to  abandon  that  tenet  he  nrMJst  abandon  with  it  all  belief 
in  a  superintending  Providence,  and  must  become  a  mere  Kpi* 
cureaii.  Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the  sap  of  his  vig- 
orous mind  was  early  drawn  away  from  the  speculative  to  the 
practical.  The  faculties  which  are  necessary  for  the  conduci 
uf  great  affairs  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  have 
scarcely  begpn  to  blossom  in  ordinary  men.  Since  Octavius 
tlie  world  had  seen  no  such  instance  of  precocious  statesman- 
ship. Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to  hear  the  weighty 
obserrations  which  at  ■  seventeen  the  prince  made  on  public 
afiairSf  and  still  more  surprised  to  see  the  lad,  in  situations  in 
which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  betray  strong  passion, 
preserve  a  composure  as  imperturbable  as  their  own.  At 
eighteen  he  sate  among  the  fathers  of  the  commonwealth, 
grave,  discreet,  and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among  them.  At 
twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  administration.  At  twenty-three,  he  was  renowned 
throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician.  He  had  put 
domesdc  factions  under  his  feet ;  he  was  the  soul  of  a  mighty 
coalition ;  and  he  had  contended  with  honor  in  the  field  agaiast 
some  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather  of  a  warrior  than  of  a 
statesman  ;  but  he,  like  his  great  grandfather,  the  silent  prince 
who  founded  the  Batavian  commonwealth,  occupies  a  far  higher 
place  among  statesmen  than  among  warriors.  The  event  of 
battles,  indeed,  is  not  an  -unfailing  test  of  the  abilities  of  a  com- 
mander ;  and  it  would  be  peculiarly  unjust  to  apply  this  test 
to  William ;  for  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  almost  always  opposed 
to  captains  who  were  consummate  masters  of  their  art,  and  to 
troops  far  superior  in  discipline  to  his  own.  Yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  by  no  means  equal,  as  a  general 
in  the  field,  to  some  who  ranke<'  far  below  him  in  intellectual 
powers.  To  tliose  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on  this  subject 
with  tiie  magnanimous  frankness  of  a  man  who  had  done  great 
things,  and  who  could  well  afford  to  acknowledge  some  d(>- 
ficiencies.  He  had  never,  he  said,  served  an  apprenticeship 
lo  the  military  profession.  He  had  been  placed,  while  still  a 
boy,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Among  his  officers  there  had 
been  none  competent  to  instruct  him.  His  own  blunders  and 
tfieir  consequences  had  been  his  only  lessons.  ^^  I  would 
give,"  be  once  exclaimed,  "  a  good  part  of  my  estates  to  have 
vrved  \  few  campaigns  under  the  Prince  of  Conde  before  I 
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had  to  command  against  him.^*  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  the 
circumst8.nce  which  prevented  William  from  attaining  any 
eminent  dexterity  in  strategy  may  have  been  favorable  io  the 
general  vigor  of  hLs  intellect.  If  his  battles  were  not  those  ot 
a  great  tactician,  they  entitled  him  to  be  called  a  great  man. 
No  disaster  could  for  one  moment  deprive  him  of  his  (irmneaa 
or  of  the  entire  possession  of  all  liis  faculties.  His  defeats 
were  repaired  with  such  marvellous  celerity  tliat,  before  hia 
enemies  had  sung  the  Te  Deum,  he  was  again  ready  for  con- 
flict ;  nor  did  his  adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  That  respect  and  con- 
fidence he  owed  in  no  small  measure  to  his  personal  courage. 
Courage  in  the  degree  which  is  necessary  to  carry  a  soldier 
without  disgrace  through  a  campaign  is  possessed,  or  might, 
under  proper  training,  be  acquired,  by  the  great  majority  of 
men.  But  *coumge  like  that  of  William  is  rare  indeed.  Ho 
was  proved  by  every  test ;  by  war,  by  wounds,  by  painful  and 
depressing  maladies,  by  raging  seas,  by  the  imminent  and 
constant  risk  of  assassination,  a  risk  which  has  shaken  very 
strong  nerves,  a  risk  which  severely  tried  even  the  adamantine 
fortitude  of  Cromwell.  Yet  none  could  ever  discover  what 
that  thing  was  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  feared.  His  ad- 
visers could  with  difficulty  induce  him  to  take  any  precaution 
against  the  pistols  and  daggers  of  conspirators.*  Old  sailors 
were  amazed  at  the  composure  which  he  preserved  amidst 
roaring  breakers  on  a  perilous  coast.  In  bietttle  his  bravery 
made  him  conspicuous  even  among  tens  of  thousands  of  brave 
warriors,  drew  forth  the  generous  applause  of  hostile  armies, 
and  was  never  questioned  even  by  the  injustice  of  hostile 
factions.  During  his  first  campaigns  he  exposed  himself  like  a 
man  who  sought  for  death,  was  always  foremost  in  the  charge 
and  last  in  tlie  retreat,  fought,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  thickest 
press,  and,  with  a  musket  ball  in  his  arm  and  the  bUnxi  stream- 


*  William  was  earnestly  entreated  by  his  friends,  after  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  to  speak  seriously  to  the  French  ambassador  about  th« 
schemes  of  assassination  which  the  Jacobites  of  St.  Germain's  were 
constantly  contriving.  The  cold  magnanimit}'  with  which  these  in<- 
timations  of  danger  were  received  i»  singularly  characteristic.  To 
Bentinck,  who  had  sent  from  Paris  very  alarming  intelligence,  Wil- 
liam merely  replied  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  of  business :  **  Poui 
les  assasins  jc  ne  luy  en  ay  pas  voulu  parler,  croiant  que  c*etoi\  a\i 

iliwoua  de  moy."     May  ^,  1698.     I  keep  the  original  orthography 
i  it  is  to  be  90  called. 
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ing  over  hia  cuirass,  sti.l  stood  his  ground  and  waved  his  hat 
under  the  hottest  (ire.  His  friends  adjured  him  to  tiike  more 
care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his  country ;  and  his  most  illustri- 
ous antagonist,  the  great  Coiide,  remarked,  after  the  bloody 
day  of  Seneff,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  all  things  borne 
himself  like  an  old  general  except  in  exposing  himself  like  a 
young  soldier.  William  denied  that  he  was  guilty  of  temerity. 
It  was,  he  said,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  on  a  cool  calculation 
of  what  the  public  interest  required  that  he  was  always  at  the 
post  of  danger.  The  troops  which  he  commanded  had  been' 
little  used  to  war,  and  shrank  from  a  close  encounter  with  the 
veteran  soldiery  of  France.  It  was  necessary  that  their  leader 
should  sliow  them  how  battles  were  to  lie  won.  And  in  truth 
more  than  one  day  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  lost  was 
retrieved  by  the  hardihood  with  which  he  rallied  his  broken 
battalions  and  cut  down  with  his  own  hand  the  cowards  who 
set  the  example  of  flight.  Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed  that 
he  had  a  strange  pleasure  in  venturing  his  person.  It  was 
femarked  that  his  spirits  were  never  so  high  and  his  manners 
never  so  gracious  and  easy  as  amidst  the  tun)ult  and  car- 
nage of  a  battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes  he  liked  the  excite- 
ment of  danger.  Cards,  chess,  and  billiards  gave  him'  no 
pleasure.  The  qhase  was  his  favorite  recreation ;  and  he 
loved  it  roost  wlien  it  was  most  hazardous.  His  leaps  were 
sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  companions  did  not  like  to 
follow  him.  He  seems  even  to  have  thoi  ght  the  most  hardy 
6eld  sports  of  England  effeminate,  and  to  have  pined  in  the 
Great  Park  of  Windsor  for  the  game  which  he  had  been  used 
to  drive  to  bay  in  the  forests  of  Guelders  —  wolves,  and  wild 
boars,  and  huge  stags  with  sixteen  antlers.* 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
his  physical  organization  was  unusually  delicate.  Prom  a 
child  he  had  been  weak  and  sickly.  In  the  prime  of  manhood 
his  complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe  attack  of 
miali-]H>x«     He  was  asthmatic  and  coi^sumptive.     His  slender 

*  Fhnn  Windsor  he  wrote  to  Bentinck,  then  ambassador  at  Paris. 
**  J 'ay  pris  avent  hier  un  cczf  dans  la  forest  avec  les  chainn  du  Pr.  de 
D«nm.  et  ay  Cut  un  assez  jolie  chasse,  autant  que  cc  vilain  pails  le 

permett.         ^      — ,  1698.     The  spelling  is  bad,  but  not,  worse  than 

Napoleon's.    William  Mrrote  in  better  humor  from  Tx)o.    *•  Nous  uvons 
pris  deux  gros  cerfs»  le  premier  dans  Dorewaert,  qui  est  un  dc8  pliLs 

qne  je  sanhe  avoir  jamais  pris.     II  porte  seize."       "^    ,  1  ^>97. 
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firame  was  ^shaken  by  a  constant  hoarse  cough.  He  cculd  imi 
sleep  unless  his  head  was  propped  by  several  pillows,  and 
could  scarcely  draw  his  breath  in  any  but  the  purest  air.  Crutei 
headaches  frequently  tortured  him.  Exertion  soon  fatigued 
him.  The  physicians  constantly  kept  up  the  hopes  of  his  ene* 
mies  by  fixing  some  date  beyond  which,  if  there  were  any 
thing  certain  in  medical  science,  it  was  impossible  that  hib 
broken  constitution  could  hold  out  Yet,  through  a  life  which 
was  one  long  disease,  the  force  of  his  mind  never  failed,  on 
any  great  occasion,  to  bear  up  his  suffering  and  languid  body. 

He  was  born  with  violent  passions  and  quick  sensibilities ; 
but  the  strength  of  his  emotions  was  not  suspected  by  the 
world.  From  the  multitude  his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  afiectioa 
and  his  resentment,  were  hidden  by  a  phlegmatic  serenity, 
which  made  him  pass  for  the  most  cold-blooded  of  mankind. 
Those  who  brought  him  good  news  could  seldom  detect  any 
sign  of  pleasure.  Those  who  saw  him  af\er  a  defeat  looked 
in  vain  for  any  trace  of  vexation.*  He  praised  and  repri- 
manded, rewarded  and  punished,  with  the  stem  tranquillity  of 
a  Mohawk  chief;  but  those  who  Knew  him  well  and  saw  him 
near  were  aware  that  under  all  this  ice  a  fierce  fire  was  con- 
stantly burning.  It  was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  h'un  of 
power  over  himself.  But  when  he  was  really  enraged  the  first 
outbreak  of  his  passion  was  terrible.  It  was  indeed  scarcely 
safe  to  approach  him.  On  these  rare  occasions,  however,  as 
soon  as  he  regaine-  his  self-command,  he  made  such  ample 
reparation  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged  as  tempted  them  to 
wish  that  he  would  go  into  a  fury  again.  His  affection  was  as 
impetuous  as  his  wrath.  Where  he  loved,  he  loved  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind.  When  death  separated  him 
from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who  witnessed  his  agonies  trem- 
bled for  his  reason  and  his  life.  To  a  very  small  circle  of  in- 
timate friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could  abso- 
lutely depend,  he  was  a  diifcrent  man  from  the  reserved  and 
stoical  William  whom  the  multitude  supposed  to  be  destitute  of 
human  feelings.  He  was  kind,  cordial,  open,  even  convivial 
and  jocose,  would  sit  at  table  many  hours,  and  would  bear  his 
full  share  in  festive  conversation.  Highest  in  his  favor  stood  a 
gentleman  of  his  household  named  nentinck,  sprung  from  a 
noble  Batavian  race,  and  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  one  of 
the  great  patrician  houses  of  England.  The  fidelity  of  Ben- 
linck  had  been  tried  by  no  common  test.  It  was  while  the 
United   Provinces  were  struggling   for  existence  against  tht< 
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French  power  that  the  young  prince  on  whom  all  their  hopes 
were  fixed  was  seized  by  the  small-pox.  That  disease  hao 
been  fatal  to  many  members  of  his  family,  and  nt  first  wore, 
in  his  case,  a  peculiarly  malignant  aspect.  The  public  con- 
sternation was  great  The  streets  of  the  Hague  were  crowded 
from  daybreak  to  sunset  by  persons  anxiously  asking  how  his 
Highness  was.  At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favorable  turn. 
His  escape  was  attributed  partly  to  his  own  singular  equanimity, 
&nd  partly  to  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  friendship  of  Bentinck. 
Prom  the  hands  of  Bentinck  alone  William  took  food  and  med- 
icine. By  Bentinck  alone  William  was  liAed  from  his  bed  and 
laid  down  in  it.  ^^  Whether  Bentinck  slept  or  not  while  I  was 
ill,**  said  William  to  Temple,  with  great  tenderness,  *•''  1  know 
not.  But  this  I  know,  that,  through  sixteen  days  and  nights,  1 
never  once  called  for  any  thing  but  that  Bentinck  was  instantly 
At  my  side.'*  Before  the  faithful  servant  had  entirely  per- 
formed his  task,  he  had  himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still, 
however,  he  bore  up  against  drowsiness  and  fever  till  his  mas- 
ter was  pronounced  convalescent.  Then,  at  length,  Bentinck 
asked  leave  to  go  home.  It  was  time  ;  for  his  limbs  would  no 
loogec  support  him.  He  was  in  great  danger,  but  recovered, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  lefl  his  bed,  hastened  to  the  army,  where, 
during  many  sharp  campaigns,  he  was  ever  found,  as  he  had 
been  in  peril  of  a  different  kind,  close  to  William^s  side. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as  warm  and  pure  as 
any  that  ancient  or  modern  history  records.  The  descendants 
of  Bentinck  still  preserve  many  letters  written  by  William  to 
their  ancestor ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  person 
who  has  not  studied  those  letters  can  form  a  correct  notion  of 
the  prince's  character.  He  whom  even  his  admirers  generally 
accounted  the  most  distant  and  frigid  of  men  here  forgets  all 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  pours  out  all  his  feelings  with  the 
ingenuousness  of  a  schoolboy.  He  imparts  witlvout  reserve 
secrets  of  the  highest  moment.  He  explains  wiin  perfect  sim- 
plicity vast  designs  affecting  all  the  governments  of  Eun)pe. 
Mingled  with  his  communications  on  such  subjects  arc  other 
communications  of  a  very  different,  but  perhaps  not  of  a  loss 
interesting  kind.  All  his  adventures,  all  his  personal  feelings, 
his  lonff  runs  af\er  enormous  stags,  his  carousals  on  St.  Hu- 
bert's day,  the  growth  of  his  plantations,  the  failure  of  his 
Tielons,  the  state  of  his  stud,  his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pud 
nag  for  his  wife,  his  vexation  at  learning  that  one  of  his  house- 
Mdy  afler  ruining  a  gi^l  of  good  family,  refused  to  marry  her 

VOL,  II.  12 
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his  fits  of  «ea-sickness,  his  coughs,  his  headaches,  his  devo^ 
tional  njoods,  his  gratitude  for  the  divine  protection  af\er  a  groat 
escape,  his  struggles  to  submit  himself  to  the  divine  will  nAer 
a  disaster,  are  described  with  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  most  discreet  and  sedate  states* 
man  of  the  age.  Still  mure  remarkable  is  the  careless  effu- 
sion of  his  tenderness,  and  the  brotherly  interest  which  he  takes 
in  his  friend^s  domestic  felicity.  When  an  heir  is  born  to  Ben- 
tinck,  "  He  will  live,  I  hope,"  says  William,  "  to  be  as  good  a 
(ellow  as  you  are ;  and,  if  1  should  have  a  son,  our  children 
will  love  each  other,  1  hope,  as  we  have  done."  •  Through 
life  he  continues  to  regard  the  little  Bentincks  with  paternal 
kindness.  He  calls  them  by  endearing  diminutives ;  he  takes 
charge  of  them  in  their  father's  absence,  and,  though  vexed  at 
being  forced  to  refuse  them  any  pleasure,  will  not  suffer  them 
to  go  on  a  hunting  party,  where  there  would  be  risk  of  a  push 
from  a  stag's  horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a  riotous  supper.t  When 
their  mother  is  taken  ill  during  her  husband's  absence,  William, 
in  the  midst  of  business  of  the  highest  moment,  finds  time  to 
send  off  several  expresses  in  one  day  with  short  notes  con- 
taining intelligence  of  her  state.}  On  one  occasion,  when  she 
is  pronounced  out  of  danger  after  a  severe  attack,  the  prince 
breaks  forth  into  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God.  "  1 
write,"  he  says,  "  with  tears  of  joy  in  my  eyes."  §  There  is  a 
•lingular  charm  in  such  letters,  penned  by  a  man  whose  irre- 
sistible energy  and  inflexible  firmness  extorted  the  respect  of 
his  enemies,  whose  cold  and  ungracious  demeanor  repelled  the 
attachment  of  almost  all  his  partisans,  and  whose  mind  was 
occupied  by  gigantic  schemes  which  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  world. 

His  kindness  was  not  misplaced.  Bentinck  was  early  pro- 
nounced by  Temple  to  be  the  best  and  truest  servant  that  ever 
prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and  continued  through 
life  to  merit  that  honorable  character.  The  friends  were  in- 
deed made  for  each  other.     William  wanted  neither  a  guide 

•  March  3.  1679. 

t  ••  Voilii  en  pcu  de  mot  le  detail  de  nostro  St.  Hubert.  Et  j  ay  en 
fioin  que  M.  Woodstoc  **  (Bcntinck'tf  eldest  son)  '*  n'a  point  est^.  k  U 
ehft»se,  bien  moin  au  80up6,  quoyqu'il  fut  icy.  Vous  pouvez  pour- 
tar.t  croire  que  de  n'avoir  pas  cha»B^  Ta  un  pcu  inortifi6,  mais  je  ne 
Tay  pa»  ause  prendre  sur  moy,  pnisque  vous  m'aviez  dit  que  voud  nc 
la  souhaitlez  pas."     From  Loo,  Nov  4,  1697. 

X  On  the  Idth  of  June,  1688.  i  Sept.  6,  1679. 
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lor  a  flatterer.  Having  a  firm  and  just  reliance  on  his  owr 
jtidgment,  he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors  who  di^alt  much  in 
suggestions  and  objections.  At  the  same  time  he  had  too 
much  discernment,  and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be  grat- 
ified by  sycophancy.  The  confidant  of  such  a  prince  ought  to 
be  a  man,  not  of  inventive  genius  or  commanding  spirit,  but 
brave  and  faithful,  capable  of  executing  orders  punctually,  of 
keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  observing  facts  vigilantly,  and  of 
reporting  them  truly ;  and  such  a  man  was  Bentinck. 

William  was  not  less  fortunate  in  marriage  than  in  friend- 
ship. Yet  his  marriage  had  not  at  first  promised  much  domes- 
dc  happiness.  His  choice  had  been  determined  chiefly  by 
political  considerations ;  nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  any  strong 
afifH'tion  would  grow  up  between  a  handsome  girl  of  sixteen, 
well  disposed  indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent,  but  ignorant  and 
simple,  and  a  bridegroom  who,  though  he  had  not  completed 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  was  in  constitution  older  than  her 
father,  whose  manner  was  chilling,  and  whose  head  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  public  business  or  by  field  sports.  For  a 
time  William  was  a  negligent  husband.  He  was  indeed  drawn 
away  from  his  wife  by  other  women,  particularly  by  one  of 
her  ladies,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  who,  though  destitute  of  personal 
Attractions,  and  disfigured  by  a  hideous  squint,  possessed  talents 
which  well  fitted  her  to  partake  his  cares.*  He  was  indeed 
ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared  no  pains  to  conceal  them ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  Mary  well  knew  that  he  was 
not  strictly  faithful  to  her.  Spies  and  talebearers,  encouraged 
by  her  father,  did  their  best  to  inflame  her  resentment.  A  man 
of  a  very  different  character,  the  excellent  Ken,  who  was  her 
chaplain  at  the  Hague  during  some  months,  was  so  much  in- 
censed by  her  wrongs  that  he,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
threatened  to  reprimand  her  husband  severely. t  She,  how- 
ever, bore  her  injuries  with  a  meekness  and  patience  which 
deserved,  and  gradually  obtained,  VVillium's  esteem  and  grati- 
«ude.  Yet  there  still  remained  one  cause  of  estrangen^erit.  A 
time  would  probably  come  when  the  princess,  who  hnJ  Ixjen 
educated  only  to  work  embroidery,  to  play  on  the  spinet,  aiid 
to  read  the  Bible  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  would  be  the 
chief  of  a  great  monarchy,  and  would   hold  the  balance  of 

•  Sec  Swift's  account  of  her  in  the  Journal  to  Stella, 
t  "Bivnry  Sidney'^  Journal  of  March  31,  1680,  in  Mr.  Blencowe's 
intfirating  ?ollectioii. 
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Curoie^  ^hile  Iter  lord,  ambitious,  versed  in  affairs,  and  b^.nt 
on  great  enterprises,  would  find  in  the  British  government  nn 
place  marked  out  for  him,  and  would  hold  power  only  from  her 
bounty  and  during  her  pleasure.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  man 
BO  fond  of  authority  as  William,  and  so  conscious  of  a  genius 
for  command,  should  have  strongly  felt  that  jealousy  which, 
during  a  few  hours  of  royalty,  put  dissension  between  Guilford 
Dudley  and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a  rup^^re  still 
more  tragical  between  Damley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
Princess  of  Orange  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  her  bus- 
band^s  feelings.  Her  preceptor,  Bishop  Compton,  had  in- 
structed her  carefully  in  religion,  and  had  especially  guarded 
her  mind  against  the  arts  of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  but  had 
left  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  English  constitution  and  of 
her  own  position.  She  knew  that  her  marriage  vow  bound  hei 
to  obey  her  husband  ;  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  might  one  day  be 
inverted.  She  had  been  nine  years  married  before  she  discov* 
ered  the  cause  of  William^s  discontent ;  nor  would  she  ever 
have  reamed  it  from  himself.  In  general  his  temper  inclined 
him  lather  to  brood  over  his  griefs  than  to  give  utterance  to 
them ;  and  in  this  particular  case  his  lips  were  sealed  by  a  very 
natural  delicacy.  At  length  a  complete  explanation  and  recon- 
ciliation were  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  Gilbert  Burnet . 
The  fame  of  Burnet  had  been  attacked  with  singular  malice 
and  pertinacity.  The  attack  began  early  in  his  life,  and  is  still 
carried  on  with  undiminished  vigor,  though  he  has  now  been 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  his  grave.  He  is  indeed 
as  fair  a  mark  as  factious  animosity  and  petulant  wit  could 
desire.  The  faults  of  his  understanding  and  temper  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  cannot  be  missed.  They  were  not  the  faults 
which  are  ordinarily  considered  as  belonging  to  his  country. 
Alone  among  the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised  themselves 
to  distinction  and  prosperity  in  England,  he  had  that  character 
which  satirists,  novelists,  and  dramatists,  have  agreed  to  ascribe 
to  Irish  adventurers.  His  high  aniinal  spirits,  his  boastfulness 
his  undissembled  vanity,  his  propensity  to  blunder,  his  pro- 
voking indiscretion,  his  unabashed  audacity,  afibrded  inex- 
haustible subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  Tories.  Nor  did  his  enemies 
omit  to  compliment  him,  sometimes  with  more  pleasantry  than 
ielinacy,  on  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  the  thickness  of  his 
calves,  and  his  success  in  matrimonial  projects  on  amo>^ius  and 
opulent  widows.     Ye*  Burnet,  though  open  in  many  respects 
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feo  ndkniie,  and  even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  contemptible 
man.  His  ports  were  quick,  his  industry  unwearied,  his  read- 
ing varicMis  and  most  extensive.  He  was  at  once  a  historian, 
%n  antiquaiy,  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pamphleteer,  a  de» 
bater,  and  an  active  political  leader ;  and  in  every  one  of  those 
characters  made  himself  conspicuous  atnong  able  competitors. 
The  many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote  on  passing  events  are 
now  known  only  to  the  curious ;  but  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  his  Exposition  of  the 
Articles,  his  Discourse  of  Pastoral  Care,  his  Life  of  Hale,  his 
Life  of  Wilmot,  are  still  reprinted,  nor  is  any  good  private 
library  without  them.  Against  such  a  fact  as  this  all  the  efforts 
of  detractors  are  vain.  A  writer,  whose  voluminous  works,  m 
several  branches  of  literature,  find  numerous  readers  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  may  have  had  great  faults,  but 
must  also  have  had  great  merits ;  and  Burnet  had  great  merits, 
a  fertile  and  vigorous  mind,  and  a  style,  far  indeed  removed 
from  faultless  purity,  but  always  clear,  of\en  lively,  and  some- 
times rising  to  solemn  and  fervid  eloquence,  in  the  pulpit  the 
effect  of  his  discourses,  which  were  delivered  without  any  note, 
was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and  by  pathetic  action.  He 
was  oflen  interrupted  by  the  deep  hum  of  his  audience ;  and 
when,  af\er  preaching  out  the  hour-glass,  which  in  those  days 
was  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpit,  he  held  it  up  in  his  hand. 
the  congregation  clamorously  encouraged  him  to  go  on  till  the 
sand  liad  runoff  once  more.*  in  his  moral  character,  as  in  his 
intellect,  great  blemishes  were  more  than  compensated  by  great 
excellence.  Though  oflen  misled  by  prejudice  and  pajwion,  he 
was  emphatically  an  honest  man.  Though  he  was  not  secure 
from  the  seductions  of  vanity,  his  spirit  was  raised  high  alx>ve 
the  influence  either  of  cupidity  or  of  fear.  His  nature  was  kind. 
generous, grateful,  forgiving.t  His  religious  zeal,  though  steady 
and  ardent,  was  in  general  restrained  by  humanity,  and  by  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Strongly  attached  to  what 
he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  looked  with  indiffer- 

*  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  596;  Johnson's  Life  of 
Sprat. 

t  No  person  has  contradicted  Bumct  more  frequently  or  with 
mate  asperitr  than  Dartmouth.  Yet  Dartmouth  says,  **  I  do  not 
chink  he  designedly  published  any  thing  he  believed  to  ha  faUe." 
Sven  Swift  has  the  justice  to  say,  "  After  all,  he  was  a  man  of  ^ener- 
%nty  and  good  nature." —  Short  Ren  arks  on  Bishop  Burnet's  History. 

It  k  usual  to  eensure  Bumct  as  a  singularly  inaccurate  historian : 
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ctice  ot'i  the  rites,  names,  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  severe  even  on  infidels  and 
heretics  whose  lives  were  pure,  and  whose  errors  appeared  to 
be  the  effect  ratlier  of  some  |>erversion  of  the  understanding 
than  of  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  But,  like  many  other  good 
men  of  that  age,  be  regarded  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  an  exception  to  all  ordinary  rules. 

Burnet  had  during  some  yeara  had  a  European  reputation. 
His  History  of  the  Reformation  had  been  received  with  loud 
applause  by  all  Protestants,  and  had  been  felt  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  severe  blow.  The  greatest  Doctor  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  produced  since  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Mcaux,  was  engaged  in  framing  an 
elaborate  reply.  Burnet  had  been  honored  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  one  of  the  zealous  parliaments  which  had  sate  during  the 
excitement  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  had  been  exhorted,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  continue  his  historical 
researches.  He  had  been  admitted  to  familiar  conversation 
both  with  Charles  and  James,  had  lived  on  terms  of  close  inti- 
macy with  several  distinguished  statesmen,  particularly  with 
Halifax,  and  had  been  the  spiritual  director  of  some  persons  of 
the  highest  note.  He  had  reclauiied  from  atheism  and  from 
licentiousness  one  of  the  most  brilliant  libertines  of  the  age* 
John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  Lord  Stafford,  the  victim  of 
Oates,  had,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  been  edified  in  his  last 
hours  by  Burnetts  exhortations  touching  those  points  on  which 
all  Christians  agree.  A  few  years  later  a  more  illustrious 
sufferer.  Lord  Russell,  had  been  accompanied  by  Burnet  from 
the  Tower  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  court 
had  neglected  no  means  of  gaining  so  active  and  able  a  divine. 
Neither  royal  blandishments  nor  promises  of  valuable  prefer- 
ment had  been  spared.  But  Burnet,  though  infected  in  early 
youth  by  those  servile  doctrines  which  were  commonly  held  by 
the  clergy  of  that  age,  had  become,  on  conviction,  a  Whig, 
and  firmly  adhered  through  all  vicissitudes  to  his  principles. 
He  had,  however,  no  part  in  that  conspiracy  which  brought  so 

bat  I  lielicvc  the  charge  to  be  altogether  unjust.  He  appears  to  bo 
singularly  inaccurate  only  because  his  narrative  has  been  subjected 
to  a  scrutiny  singularly  severe  and  unfriendly.  If  any  Whig  thought 
it  wcrth  while  to  subject  Reresby's  Memoin*,  North's  Examen,  Mul- 
grave's  Account  of  the  Revolution,  or  the  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
edited  by  Clarke,  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  it  would  soon  appear  that 
Buxnet  wa«  far  indeed  Crom  being  the  most  inexact  writer  of  ha  tima 
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much  disgrace  and  calamity  on  the  Whig  party,  and  not  only 
ttbhorred  the  murderous  designs  of  Goodenough  and  i'^crguson 
hut  was  of  opinion  that  even  his  beloved  and  honored  friend 
Bussell  had  gone  to  unjustifiable  lengths  against  the  govern 
ment.  A  time  at  len^h  arrived  when  innocence  was  not  a 
sufiicient  protection.  Burnet,  though  not  guilty  of  any  legal 
ofience,  was  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  court.  He  re- 
tired to  the  Continent,  and,  aAer  passing  about  a  year  in  those 
wanderings  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  of  which 
be  has  left  us  an  agreeable  narrative,  reached  the  Hague  in  the 
summer  of  1686,  and  wus  received  there  with  kindness  and 
respect.  He  had  many  free  conversations  with  the  princess  on 
politics  and  religion,  and  soon  became  her  spiritual  director  and 
confidential  adviser.  William  prtwed  a  much  more  gracious 
host  than  could  have  been  expected.  For  of  all  faults  officious* 
ness  and  indiscretion  were  the  most  offensive  to  him ;  and 
Bumct  was  allowed  even  by  friends  and  admirers  to  be  the 
most  ofRcious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind.  But  tiic  sagacious 
prince  perceived  that  this  pushing  talkative  divine,  who  was 
always  blabbing  secrets,  asking  impertinent  questions,  obtruding 
unasked  advice,  was  nevertheless  an  upright,  courageous,  and 
able  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  the  views  of 
British  sects  and  factions.  The  fame  of  Burnetts  eloquence 
and  erudition  was  also  widely  spread.  William  was  not  him- 
self a  readine  man.  But  he  had  now  been  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Uutch  administration,  in  an  age  when  the  Dutch 
press  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  by  which  the 
public  mind  of  Europe  was  moved,  and,  though  he  had  no  taste 
for  literary  pleasures,  was  far  too  wise  and  too  observant  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  assistance.  He  was  aware 
that  a  popular  pamphlet  might  sometimes  be  of  as  much  service 
as  a  victory  in  the  field.  He  also  fell  the  importance  of  having 
always  near  him  some  person  well  informed  as  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  our  island;  and  Burnet  was  eminently 
qualified  to  be  of  use  as  a  living  dictionary  of  British  affairs. 
For  his  knowledge,  though  not  always  accurate,  was  of  im- 
mense extent,  and  there  were  in  England  and  Scotland  few 
emincn^  nnen  of  any  political  or  religious  party  with  whom  he 
nnd  not  conversed.  He  was  therefore  admitted  to  as  large  a 
share  of  favor  and  confidence  as  was  granted  to  any  but  those 
who  composed  the  very  small  inmost  knot  of  the  princess  pri- 
vate friends.  When  the  doctor  took  lilxsrties,  which  was  not 
wldom  the  case,  his  patron  became  more  tlian  usually  cold  and 
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sullen,  and  sometimes  uttered  a  short  dry  sarcasm  which  would 
have  struck  dumb  any  person  of  ordinary  assurance.  In  spite 
of  s  ich  occurrences,  however,  the  amity  between  this  singular 
pair  continued,  with  some  temporary  interruptions,  till  it  was 
dissolved  by  death.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  wound  Burnetts 
feelings.  His  self-complacency,  his  animal  spirits,  and  his 
want  of  tact,  were  such  that,  though  he  frequently  gave  ofiencc, 
he  never  took  it 

All  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  fitted  him  to  be  the 
peacemaker  between  William  and  Mary.  Where  persons  who 
ought  to  esteem  and  love  each  other  are  kept  asunder,  as  oflen 
happens,  by  some  cause  which  three  words  of  frank  explana- 
tion  would  remove,  they  are  fortunate  if  they  possess  an  indis* 
ereet  friend  who  blurts  out  the  whole  truth.  Burnet  plainly 
told  the  princess  what  the  feeling  was  which  preyed  upon  hei 
husbandV  mind.  She  learned  for  the  first  time,  with  no  small 
astonishment,  that,  when  she  became  queen  of  England,  Wil- 
liam would  not  share  her  throne.  She  warmly  declared  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  submission  and  affection  which 
she  was  not  ready  to  give.  Burnet,  with  many  apologies  and 
with  protestations  that  no  human  being  had  put  words  into  his 
mouth,  informed  her  that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own  hands. 
She  might  easily,  when  the  crown  devolved  on  her,  induce  her 
parliament  not  only  to  give  the  regal  title  to  her  husband,  but 
even  to  transfer  to  him  by  a  legislative  act  the  administration 
of  the  government  "  But,"  he  added,  "  your  royal  highness 
ought  to  consider  well  before  you  announce  any  such  resolu- 
tion. For  it  is  a  resolution  which,  having  once  been  announced, 
cannot  safely  or  easily  be  retracted."  *•*'  I  want  no  time  for 
consideration,"  answered  Mary.  ^  It  is  enough  that  I  have  ao 
opportunity  of  showing  my  regard  for  the  prince.  Tell  him 
what  I  say;  and  bring  him  to  me  that  he  may  hear  it  from  my 
own  lips."  Burnet  went  in  quest  of  William.  But  William 
was  many  miles  off  after  a  stag.  It  was  not  till  the  nejct  day 
that  the  decisive  interview  took  place.  ^*  I  did  not  know  till 
yesterday,"  said  Mary,  ^^  that  there  was  such  a  diflerence  be- 
tween the  laws  of  England  and  the  laws  of  God.  But  I  now 
promise  you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rule  ;  and,  in  return,  I 
ask  only  this,  that,  as  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which  enjoins 
wives  to  obey  their  husbands,  you  wi I h*  observe  that  which 
enjoins  husbands  to  love  their  wives."  Her  generous  affection 
completely  gained  the  heart  of  William.  From  that  time  till 
the  sad  day  when  he  was  carried  away  in  fits  from  her  dying 
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bed,  4here  was  entire  friendship  and  confidence  oetween 
then  Many  of  lier  letters  to  him  are  extant ;  and  tney  con- 
tain ibundant  evidence  that  this  man,  iinarriiable  as  ho  was  in 
the  f  yes  of  the  multitude,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  beau- 
tiful and  virtuous  woman,  bom  his  supenoi,  with  a  passion  fond 
9?e»i  to  idolatry. 

1  he  service  which  Burnet  had  rendered  to  liis  country  was 
of  high  moment.  A  time  had  arrived  at  which  it  was  impor- 
tant to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be  entire  concord 
between  the  prince  and  princess. 

Till  after  the  suppression  of  the  western  insurrection  grave 
::Bnses  of  dissension  had  separated  William  both  from  VVhigs 
and  Tories.  He  had  seen  with  displeasure  the  attempts  of  the 
Whigs  to  strip  the  executive  government  of  some  powers 
whicii  he  thought  necessary  to  its  efficieiicy  and  dignity.  Fie 
had  seen  with  still  deeper  displeasure  the  countenance  given 
by  a  large  section  of  that  party  to  the  pretensions  of  Mon*^ 
Diouth.  The  opposition,  it  seemed,  wished  first  to  make  the 
erown  of  England  not  worth  the  wearing,  and  then  to  place  it 
im  the  head  of  a  bastard  and  impostor.  At  the  same  time  the 
princess  religious  system  differed  widely  from  that  which  was 
the  badge  of  the  Tories.  They  were  Arminians  and  prelalists. 
They  looked  down  on  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent, 
and  regarded  every  line  of  their  own  liturgy  and  rubric  as 
scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  gospels.  His  opinions  touching  the 
metaphysics  of  theology  were  Cal  vinistic.  His  opinions  respect- 
ing ecclesiastical  polity  and  modes  of  worship  were  latitudina- 
lian.  He  owned  that  episcopacy  was  a  lawful  and  convenient 
form  of  church  government ;  but  he  spoke  with  sharpness  and 
scorn  of  the  bigotry  of  those  who  thought  episcopal  ordination 
essential  to  a  Christian  society.  He  had  no  scruple  about  the 
vestments  and  gestures  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  But  he  avowed  that  he  should  like  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  better  if  they  reminded  him  less  of  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  been  heard  to  utter  an 
ominous  srowl  when  first  he  saw,  in  his  wife^s  private  chapel, 
an  altar  decked  after  the  Anglican  fashion,  and  had  not  seemed 
well  pleased  at  finding  her  with  Hooker^s  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
in  her  hands.* 

He  therefore  long  observed  the  contest  between  the  English 


*  Dr.  Hooper's  MS.  narrative,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Lord 
Ihungannon't  life  of  William. 
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factions  attentively,  but  without  feeling  a  strons  predilection 
Tor  either  side.  Nor  in  truth  did  he  ever,  to  the  end  of  hia 
life,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.  He  wanted  that  which 
18  the  common  groundwork  of  both  characters ;  for  he  nevei 
became  an  Englishman.  He  saved  England,  it  is  true ;  but  he 
never  loved  her,  and  he  never  obtained  her  love.  To  him  she 
was  always  a  land  of  exile,  visited  with  reluctance  and  quitted 
with  delight  Even  when  he  rendered  to  her  those  services  of 
which,  at  this  day,  we  feel  the  happy  effects,  her  welfare  was 
not  his  chief  object  Whatever  patriotic  feeling  he  had  was  for 
Holland.  There  was  the  stately  tomb  where  slept  the  great 
politician  whose  blood,  whose  name,  whose  temperament,  and 
whose  genius  he  had  inherited.  There  the  very  sound  of  his 
title  was  a  spell  which  had,  through  three  generations,  called 
fbrth  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  boors  and  artisans.  The 
Dutch  language  was  the  language  of  his  nursery.  Among  the 
Dutch  gentry  he  had  chosen  his  early  friends.  The  amuse- 
ments, the  architecture,  the  landscape  of  his  native  country,  had 
taken  hold  on  his  heart.  To  her  he  turned  with  constant  fond- 
ness from  a  prouder  and  fairer  rival.  In  the  gallery  of  White- 
hall he  pined  for  the  familiar  house  in  the  wood  at  the  Hague, 
and  never  was  so  happy  as  when  he  could  quit  the  magnificence 
of  Windsor  for  his  far  humbler  seat  at  Loo.  During  his  splendid 
banishment  it  was  his  consolation  to  create  round  him,  by  build- 
ing, planting,  and  digging,  a  scene  which  might  remind  him  of 
the  formal  piles  of  red  brick,  of  the  long  canals,  and  of  tho 
symmetrical  flower-beds  amidst  which  his  early  life  had  been 
passed.  Yet  even  his  affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth  was 
subordinate  to  another  feeling,  which  early  became  supreme  in 
his  souU  which  mixed  itself  with  all  his  passions,  which  im- 
pelled him  to  marvellous  enterprises,  which  supported  him 
when  sinking  under  mortification,  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow, 
which,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  seemed  during  a  short 
time  to  languish,  but  which  soon  broke  forth  again  fiercer  than 
ever,  and  continued  to  animate  him  even  while  the  prayer  for 
tne  departing  was  read  at  his  bedside.  That  feeling  was 
enmity  to  Prance,  and  to  the  magnificent  king  who,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  represented  France,  and  who  to  virtues  and 
accomplishments  eminently  French  joined  in  large  measure 
that  unquiet,  unscrupulous,  and  vainglorious  ambition  which 
has  repeatedly  drawn  on  France  the  resentment  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  tlie  sentiment  whicli 
gradually  possessed  itself  of  WiUiam^s  whole  soul.     When  he 
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wad  little  more  than  a  boy  his  country  had  been  attacked  by 
Lewis  in  ostentatious  defiance  of  justice  and  public  law,  had  been 
cvcrrunf  had  been  desolated,  had  been  given  up  to  every  excess  of 
rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  The  Dutch  had  in  dismay 
humbled  themselves  before  the  conqueror,  and  had  implored 
mercy.  They  had  been  told  in  reply  that,  if  they  desired  peace, 
they  must  resign  their  independence  and  do  annual  homage  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  injured  nation,  driven  to  despair. 
had  opened  its  dikes,  and  had  called  in  the  sea  as  an  ally  against 
the  French  tyranny.  It  was  in  the  agony  of  that  conflict, 
when  peasants  were  flying  in  terror  before  the  invaders,  when 
hundreds  of  fair  gardens  and  |)le?isu re-houses  were  buried 
beneath  the  waves,  when  the  deliberations  of  the  States  were 
interrupted  by  the  fainting  and  the  loud  weeping  of  ancient 
Menators  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  the  free- 
dom and  glory  of  their  native  land,  that  William  had  been 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  him 
that  resistance  was  Iwpeless.  He  looked  round  for  succor,  ano 
looked  in  vain.  Spain  was  unnerved,  Germany  distnicted,  Eng- 
land corrupted.  Nothing  seemed  left  to  the  young  Stadtholdci 
but  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  or  to  be  the  ^rieas  of  a  great  emi- 
gration, and  to  create  another  Holland  in  countries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tyranny  of  Fmnce.  No  obstacle  would  then 
remain  to  check  the  progress  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A 
few  years,  and  that  house  mii'ht  add  to  its  dominions  Lorraine 
and  Flanders,  Castile  and  Aragon,  Naples  and  Milan,  Mexico 
arKJ  Peru.  Lewis  might  wear  the  imj)erial  crown,  might  place 
a  prince  of  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  might  he  sole 
master  of  Euro|)e  from  the  Scythian  deserts  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  of  America  from  regions  north  of  the  Tn»|)ic 
of  Cancer  to  regions  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Such 
was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William  when  first  he  entered 
on  public  life,  and  which  never  ceased  to  haunt  him  till  his 
latest  day.  The  French  monarchy  was  to  him  what  the  Ro- 
man republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what  the  Ottoman  power  wa5 
t«)  Scanderbeg,  what  the  southern  domination  was  to  Wallace. 
Ueligion  gave  her  sanction  to  that  ir.tense  and  unqiienchabU 
animosity.  Hundrc^is  of  Calvinistic  preachers  proclaimed  that 
the  same  power  which  had  set  apart  Samson  from  the  womb  to 
be  the  scourge;  of  the  Philistine,  and  which  had  called  Gideon 
from  the  threshing-floor  to  smite  the  Midianite,  had  raised  up 
William  of  Orange  to  be  the  champion  of  all  free  nations  £»nd  of 
all  pare  churcheH :  nor  was  this  notion  without  influence  on  hisi 
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own  mind.  To  the  confidence  which  the  heroic  fatalist  placea 
in  his  high  destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause  is  to  be  partly  attrib- 
uted his  singular  indifference  to  danger.  He  had  a  great 
work  vu  do;  and  till  it  was  done  nothing  could  harm  him. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  physi- 
cians, ho  recovered  from  maladies  which  seemed  hopeless,  that 
bands  of  assassins  conspired  in  vain  against  his  life,  that  the 
open  skiff  to  which  he  trusted  himself  in  a  stailess  night,  on  a 
raginf^  ocean,  and  near  a  treacherous  shore,  brought  him  safe 
to  land,  and  that,  on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the  cannon  balls 
passed  him  by  to  right  and  left  The  ardor  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any 
parallel  in  history.  In  comparison  with  his  great  object  he 
held  the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  as  his  own.  It  was  but 
too  much  the  habit,  even  of  the  most  humane  and  generous 
soldiers  of  that  age,  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed  and 
devastation  inseparable  from  great  martial  exploits ;  and  the 
heart  of  William  was  steeled,  not  only  by  professional  insen- 
sibility, but  by  that  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
sense  of  duty.  Three  great  coalitions,  three  long  and  bloody 
wars  in  which  all  Europe  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Western 
Ocean  was  in  arms,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  unconquerable 
energy.  When,  hi  1678,  the  States  General,  exhausted  and 
disheartened,  were  desirous  of  repose,  his  voice  was  still  against 
sheathing  the  sword.  If  peace  was  made,  it  was  made  only 
beciiuse  he  could  not  breathe  into  other  men  a  spirit  as  fierce 
and  determined  as  his  own.  At  the  very  last  moment,  in  the 
hope  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation  which  he  knew  to  be  all 
but  concluded,  he  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate 
battles  of  that  age.  .  From  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  was  signed,  he  began  to  meditate  a  second  coalition. 
His  contest  with  Lewis,  transferred  from  the  field  to  the  cabinet, 
was  soon  exasperated  by  a  private  feud.  In  talents,  temper, 
manners,  and  opinions,  the  rivals  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  Lewis,  polite  and  dignified,  profuse  and  volup- 
tuous, fond  of  display  and  averse  from  danger,  a  munificent 
patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Calvinista 
presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  William,  simple  in  tastes 
ungracious  in  demeanor,  indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  war,  re* 
gardless  of  all  the  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge,  ^ 
firmly  attached  to  the  theology  of  Geneva.  The  enemies  did 
not  long  observe  those  courtesies  which  men  of  their  rank,  even 
when  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  head  of  armies,  aeldoni 
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neglect  William,  indeed,  went  throiifrh  the  form  of  tendering 
his  best  services  to  Le^-is.  But  this  civility  was  rated  at  its 
tnie  value,  and  requited  with  a  dry  rcprimaiHl.  The  great 
king  affected  contempt  for  the  petty  prince  wlio  was  the  servant 
of  a  confederacy  of  trading  towns ;  and  to  even'  mark  of  con- 
tempt the  dauntlefJS  Stadtliolder  n*plied  hy  a  fresh  defiance* 
William  took  his  title,  a  title  which  the  events  of  the  pix^ceding 
century  had  made  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  P^urope,  from 
a  city  which  lies  on  the  hatiks  of  the  Rhone,  not  far  from  Avig- 
non, and  which,  like  Avignon,  though  enclosed  on  every  side 
by  the  French  territory,  was  properly  a  fief  not  of  the  French 
bnt  of  the  Imperial  Crown.  Lewis,  with  that  ostentatious  con- 
tempt of  public  law  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  occupied 
Orange,  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  confiscated  the  reve- 
nues. William  declared  aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons 
that  he  would  make  the  Most  Christian  king  repent  tlie  out- 
rage, and,  when  questione^l  about  these  words  by  the  Count  of 
Avaux,  positively  refused  either  to  retract  them  or  to  explain 
them  away.  The  quarrel  was  carried  so  far  that  the  French 
minister  could  not  venture  to  present  himself  at  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  princess  for  fear  of  receiving  some  affront.* 

The  feeling  with  which  William  regarded  France  explains 
the  whole  of  his  [)olicy  towards  England.  His  public  spirit 
was  a  Eurojiean  public  sjiirit.  The  chief  ohject  of  his  care 
was  not  our  island,  not  even  his  native  Holland,  but  the  great 
community  of  nations  threatened  witji  subjugation  by  one  too 
powerful  memljer.  Those  who  commit  the  error  of  consider- 
ing him  as  an  English  statesman,  must  necessarily  see  his  whole 
life  in  a  false  light,  and  will  be  unable  to  discover  any  princi- 
ple, good  or  bad.  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  his  most  important 
acts  can  be  referi'ed.  But,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  man 
whose  especial  task  was  to  join  a  crowd  of  feeble,  divided,  and 
dispirited  states  in  firm  and  energetic  union  against  a  common 
enemy,  when  w6  consider  him  as  a  man  in  whose  eyes  Eng- 
land was  important  chiefiy  because,  without  her,  the  great 
coalition  which  he  projected  must  be  incomplete,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  no  long  career  recorded  in  history  has 
lieen  more  uniform  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  than  that 
of  this  great  prince,  f 


•  Avanx  Negotiations,  Aug.  J.o ;  Sept.  ^J;  ^^;  Dec.  ^,  1682. 

*  t  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  Massillon's  un- 
^cndly,  yet  diBcrimiuating  and  noble  character  of  William.    **  Tin 
VOL.  II.  13 
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The  clew  of  which  we  are  now  possessed  will  enable  us  t^ 
track  without  difliculty  the  course,  in  reality  consistent,  though 
in  appearance  sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pursued  towards 
our  domestic  factions.  Ho  clearly  saw,  wluit  liad  not  escaped 
persons  fur  inferior  to  him  in  sagacity,  that  the  enterprise  ou 
which  his  whole  soul  was  intent  would  probably  be  successful 
if  England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of  uncertain  issue  if 
England  were  neutn^.l,  and  would  be  hopeless  if  England  acted 
as  she  liad  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  He  saw  not  less 
clearly  that  between  the  foreign  policy  and  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  English  government  there  was  a  close  connection  ;  that 
the  sovereign  of  this  country,  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
legislature,  must  always  have  a  great  sway  in  the  affairs  of 
Christendom,  and  must  also  have  an  obvious  interest  in 
opposing  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  any  continental  {)oten- 
tate ;  that,  on  the  other  liand,  the  sovereign,  distrusted  and 
thwarted  by  tlie  legislature,  could  be  of  little  weight  in  Eu- 
ropean politics,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  little  weight  would 
be  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale.  The  prince's  first  wish, 
therefore,  was,  that  there  sliould  be  concord  between  the  throne 
and  the  parliament.  How  that  concord  should  be  established, 
and  on  which  side  concessions  should  be  made,  were,  in  hia 
?iew,  questions  of  secondary  importance.  He  would  have 
been  best  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  complete  reconciliation 
effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the  prerogative. 
For  in  the  integrity  of  that  prerogative  lie  had  a  reversionary 
interest,  and  he  was,  by  nature,  at  least  as  covetous  of  power 
and  as  im{>atient  of  restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts.  But  there 
was  no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  sac* 
rifice,  even  after  the  crown  had  been  placed  on  his  own  bead, 
if  he  ctJuM  only  be  convinced  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  his  great  design.  In  the  days  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  therefore,  though  he  disapproved  of  tlie  violence 
with  which  the  opposition  attacked  the  royal  authority,  he 
exhorted  the  government  to  give  way.     The  conduct  of  tlie 

prince  profond  dans  scs  rues  ;  habile  h  former  des  ligiies  et  k  reunii 
Ics  cftprits  ;  plus  hourcux  k  exciter  les  guerres  qu'k  combattre ;  phis  k 
cmindre  encore  dans  le  secret  du  cabinet,  qu'a  la  t(^te  des  aniiues ; 
on  ennemi  que  la  haiue  du  nom  Francois  avoit  rendu  capable  d'ima- 
gincr  dc  grandes  choses  ct  dc  les  exccuter ;  un  de  ccs  g6nics  qui  scm- 
blent  (*tre  n^s  pour  mouvoir  a  leur  gre  les  ])euple8  et  les  souverains ; 
on  grand  homme,  s'll  n'avoit  jamais  voiUv  toe  roi." —  Onisoa  ftin^bn 
4b  m.  le  Dauphin. 
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CommQns,  he  aaid,  as  respected  domestic  affairs,  was  most 
mkieasonable ;  but  while  the  Commons  were  discontcnteil  the 
liberties  of  Europe  could  never  be  safe;  and  to  that  para- 
mount consideration  every  other  consideration  ought  to  yield. 
Oa  these  principles  he  acted  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  had 
thrown  the  nation  into  convulsions.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  encouraged  the  opposition  to  bring  forward  that 
bill,  or  to  reject  the  ofllers  of  compromise  which  were  repeat- 
edly made  from  the  throne.  But  when  it  became  clear  that, 
unless  that  bill  were  carried,  there  would  be  a  serious  breach 
between  the  Commons  and  the  court,  he  indicated  very  intelli- 
gibly, though  with  decorous  reserve,  his  opinion  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ought  to  be  conciliated  at  any  price. 
When  a  violent  and  rapid  reflux  of  public  feeling  had  lef\  the 
Whig  party  for  a  time  utterly  helpless,  he  attempted  to  attain 
his  grand  object  by  a  new  road,  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  his 
temper  than  that  which  he  had  previously  tried.  In  the 
altered  temper  of  the  nation  there  was  little  chance  that  any 
parliament  disposed  to  cross  tlie  wishes  of  the  sovereign  would 
be  elected.  Charles  was  for  a  time  master.  To  gain  Charles, 
therefore,  was  the  princess  first  wish.  In  the  summer  of  1683, 
almost  at  the  moment  at  which  the  detection  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot  made  the  discomfiture  of  the  Whig^  and  the 
triumph  of  the  king  complete,  events  took  place  elsewhere 
which  William  could  not  behold  whhout  extreme  anxiety  and 
alarm.  The  Turkish  armies  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna.  The  great  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the  support  of 
which  the  prince  had  reckoned,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  destruction.  Bentinck  was  therefore  sent  in  haste  from  the 
Hague  to  London,  was  charged  to  omit  nothing  which  might 
be  necessary  to  conciliate  the  English  court,  and  was  particu- 
larly instructed  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  horror 
with  which  his  master  regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  there  was  some 
hope  that  the  influence  of  Halifax  would  prevail,  and  that  the 
court  of  Whitehall  would  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  To  that  hope  William  fondly  clung.  His  first 
object  was  to  propitiate  Charles.  The  hospitality  which  Mon- 
mouth found  at  the  Hague  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
princess  anxiety  to  gratify  the  real  wishes  of  Mcnimoiith's 
father.  As  soon  as  Charles  died,  William,  still  adltering 
unchangeably  to  his  object,  again  clianged  his  tu^k.  He  had 
ineltered  Monmouth  to  please  the  late  king.     That  ihe  present 
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king  might  have  no  reason  to  complain^  Monmouth  waii  dis- 
mi»ed  We  liave  seen  that,  when  the  western  insurrection 
broke  out,  the  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  were,  by 
tlie  active  exertions  of  the  prince,  sent  over  to  their  own  coun- 
try on  the  fint  requisition.  Indeed,  William  even  offered  to 
command  in  person  against  the  rebels  ;  and  that  tiie  oiler  was 
made  in  perfect  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who 
have  perused  his  confidential  letters  to  Bentinck.*  The  prince 
was  evidently  at  this  time  inclined  to  hope  that  the  great  plan 
to  which  in  his  mind  every  thing  else  was  subordinate,  might 
obtain  the  approbation  and  support  of  his  father-in-law.  The 
high  tone  which  James  was  then  holding  towards  France,  the 
readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  a  defensive  alliance  with 
the  United  Provinces,  the  inclination  which  he  showed  to 
connect  hinr>self  with  the  House  of  Austria,  encouraged  this 
expectation.  But  in  a  short  time  the  prospect  was  darkened. 
The  disgrace  of  Halifax,  the  breach  between  James  and  the 
parliament,  the  prorogation,  the  announcement  distinctly  made 
by  the  king  to  the  foreign  ministers  that  continental  politics 
should  no  longer  divert  his  attention  from  internal  measures 
tending  to  strengthen  his  prerogative  and  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  his  Church,  put  an  end  to  the  delusion.  It  was  plain 
that,  when  the  European  crisis  came,  England  would,  if  James 
were  her  master,  either  remain  inactive  or  act  in  conjunction 
with  France.  And  the  Europecm  crisis  was  drawing  near. 
The  House  of  Austria  had,  by  a  succession  of  victories,  been 
secured  from  danger  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  was  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting  patiently  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  insults  of  Lie  wis.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1686,  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Augsburg  by  which  the  princes  of  the 
Empire  bound  themselves  closely  together  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  defence.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden  were  parties 
to  this  compact,  the  king  of  Spain  as  sovereign  of  the  prov- 
inces contained  in  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  the  king  of 

*  For  example,  **  Je  crois  M.  Feyenhfun  un  tr^s  brave  et  honeita 
homme.  Mais  je  doute  s'il  a  asaez  d'exp6rience  k  diriger  une  si 
grande  affaire  qu'il  a  sur  le  bras.    Dieu  lui  donne  une  8ucc6s  prompt 

et  heureux.  Mais  ie  ne  suis  pas  hors  d'inqui6tude."  July  ]V»  16S5. 
Again,  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
•*  Dieu  soit  lou6  du  bon  succ^s  que  les  troupes  du  Roy  ont  eu  contre 
les  rebel]  es.  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  cette  affaire  ne  soit  entiiT^rement 
Msoupie,  et  que  le  rtgne  du  Roy  sera  heu  euz,  ce  ^ut)  Dieu  TeuiUe.*^ 

July  ii' 
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Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pomeranicu  The  confederates  declared 
that  they  hail  no  intention  to  attack  and  no  wish  to  offend  any 
power  but  that  they  were  determined  to  tolerate  no  infraction 
of  those  rights  which  the  Germanic  body  held  under  the 
sanction  of  public  law  and  public  faith.  They  pledged  them- 
selves to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  need,  and  fixed  the 
amount  of  force  which  each  member  of  the  league  was  to 
furnish  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  repel  aggression.*  The 
name  of  William  did  not  appear  in  this  instrument ;  but  all 
men  knew  that  it  was  his  work,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  in 
DO  long  time  be  again  the  captain  of  a  coalition  against  France 
Between  him  and  the  vassal  of  Fmnce  there  could,  in  such 
circumstances,  be  no  cordial  good  will.  There  was  no  open 
rupture,  no  interchange  of  menaces  or  reproaches.  But  the 
&ther-in-law  and  the  son-in-law  were  separated  completely 
and  forever. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  prince  was  thus  estranged 
from  the  English  court,  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  pro* 
duced  a  coolness  between  him  and  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
English  people  disappeared.  A  large  portion,  perhaps  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  Whigs,  had  favored  the  pretensions  of 
Monmouth ;  but  Monmouth  was  now  no  more.  The  Tories, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  entertained  apprehensions  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Anglican  Church  might  not  be  safe  under  the 
rule  of  a  man  bred  among  Dutch  Presbyterians,  and  well  known 
to  hold  latitudinarian  opinions  about  robes,  ceremonies,  and 
bishops ;  but,  since  that  beloved  Church  had  been  threatened 
by  far  more  formidable  dangers  from  a  very  different  quarter, 
these  apprehensions  had  lost  almost  all  their  power.  Thus,  at 
the  same  moment,  both  the  great  parties  began  to  fix  their  hopes 
and  their  affections  on  the  same  leader.  Old  republicans  could 
not  refuse  their  confidence  to  one  who  had  worthily  Riled,  dur- 
ing many  years,  the  highest  magistracy  of  a  republic.  Old 
royalists  conceived  that  they  acted  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples in  paying  profound  respect  to  a  prince  so  near  to  the 
throne.  At  this  conjuncture  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  that 
there  should  be  entire  union  between  William  and  Mary.  A 
misunderstanding  between  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown 
and  her  husband  must  have  produced  a  schism  in  that  vast  moss 
which  was  from  all  quarters  gathering  round  one  common 
tallying  point.     Happily  all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding  way 

«  The  treaty  wiil  b)  found  in  the  Recueil  des  Trait&s,  iv.  No.  209. 
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avertod  in  the  critical  instant,  by  the  inteq)o«tion  of  Biimet ; 
and  the  priaice  became  the  unquestioned  chief  of  the  whole  of 
that  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  government,  a  party  al 
moat  coextensive  with  the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  he  at  this  time 
medilated  the  great  enterpnse  to  which  a  stem  necessity  afler- 
wards  drove  him.  He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of  Eng- 
land, though  heated  by  grievances,  was  by  no  means  ripe  for 
ravolutian.  '  He  would  doubtless  gladly  have  avoided  the  scan- 
dal which  must  be  the  efiect  of  a  mortal  quarrel  between  per- 
■out  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
affiaity.  Even  his  ambition  made  him  unwilling  to  owe  to 
Tiolence  that  greatness  which  might  be  his  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  and  of  law.  For  he  well  knew  that,  if  the 
crown  descended  to  his  wife  regularly,  all  its  prerogatives  would 
descend  unimpaired  with  it,  and  that,  if  it  were  obtained  by 
election,  it  must  be  taken  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
electors  might  think  fit  to  impose.  He  meant,  therefore,  as  it 
appears,  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  day  when  he  might  gov* 
em  by  an  undisputed  title,  and  to  content  himself  in  tlie  mean 
time  with  exercising  a  great  in6uence  on  En^ish  affairs,  as 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  as  head  of  the  party  which  was 
decidedly  preponderant  in  the  nation,  and  which  was  certaui, 
whenever  a  parliament  should  meet,  to  be  decidedly  prepoc* 
derant  in  both  Housea. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  ui^ed  by  an  adviser,  less 
HLgacious  and  nKMre  impetuous  than  himself,  to  try  a  bolder 
ooufse.  This  adviser  was  the  young  Lord  Mordaunt.  That 
age  had  produced  no  more  inventive  genius,  and  no  more  dar- 
ing spirit  But,  if  a  design  was  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldom 
inquired  if  it  were  practicable.  His  life  was  a  wild  romance 
made  up  of  mysterious  intrigues,  both  political  and  amorous, 
of  violent  and  rapid  changes  of  scene  and  fortune,  and  of  vic- 
tories resembling  those  of  Amadis  and  Launcelot  rather  than 
those  of  Luxembourg  and  Eugene.  The  episodes  interspersed 
in  this  strange  story  were  of  a  piece  with  the  main  plot  Amone 
them  were  midnight  encounters  with  generous  robbers,  and 
rescues  of  noble  and  beautiful  ladies  from  ravishers.  Mor* 
daunt,  having  distinguished  himself  by  the  eloquence  and  au- 
dacity with  which,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  Imd  opposed  the 
court,  repaired,  soon  af\er  the  prorogation,  to  the  Hague,  and 
strongly  recommended  an  imniediate  descent  on  England. 
Ha  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  surprise 
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throe  great  kingdoim  as  he  long  aAerwards  found  it  ut  s.irprifle 
Barcelona.  William  Imtened,  meditated,  and  replied,  in  gen* 
eral  teims,  that  he  took  a  great  interest  in  Cnglish  affiiirs,  and 
would  ki-ep  his  attention  fixed  on  them.*  Whatever  his  pur- 
pose had  been,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  chosen  a  rash 
and  vaingtorious  knight-errant  for  his  confidant.  Between  the 
two  men  there  was  nothing  in  common  except  personal  cour 
age,  which  rose  in  both  to  the  height  of  fabulous  heroism. 
Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  conflict, 
and  to  make  men  stare.  William  had  one  great  end  ever  be- 
fore him.  Towards  that  end  he  was  impelled  by  a  strong  pas- 
sion which  appeared  to  him  under  the  guise  of  a  sacred  duty. 
Towards  that  end  he  toiled  with  a  patience  resembling,  as  he  once 
said,  the  patience  with  which  he  had  seen  a  boatman  on  a  canal 
Btmtn  against  an  adverse  eddy,  of\en  swept  back,  but  never  ceas- 
ing to  pull,  and  content  if,  by  the  labor  of  hours,  a  few  yards 
could  be  gained.t  Exploits  which  brought  the  prince  no  nearer 
!o  his  object,  however  glorious  they  might  be  in  the  estimation 
of  the  vulgar,  were  in  his  judgment  boyish  vanities,  and  no  part 
of  the  real  business  of  life. 

He  determined  to  reject  Mordnunt's  advice ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  determination  was  wise.  Had  William, 
in  16H6,  or  even  in  1687,  attempted  to  do  what  he  did  with 
such  signal  success  in  1688,  it  is  probable  that  many  Whigs 
would  have  risen  in  arms  at  his  call.  But  he  would  have  found 
that  the  nation  was  not  yet  prei  ared  to  welcome  an  armed  de- 
liverer from  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  Church  had  not 
yet  been  provoked  and  insulted  into  forgetfulness  of  the  tenet 
which  had  long  been  her  peculiar  badge.  The  old  Cavaliers 
would  have  flocked  to  the  royal  stanrlnrd.  There  would  prob- 
ity have  been  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  a  civil  war  as  long 
and  fierce  as  that  of  the  preceding  generation.  While  that 
war  was  raging  in  the  British  isles,  what  might  not  Lewis  at- 
tempt on  the  Continent  ?  And  what  hope  would  there  be  for  Hol- 
land, drained  of  her  troops  and  abandoned  by  her  Stadtholder  ? 
William  therefore  contented  himself  for  the  present  with 
taking  measures  to  unite  and  animate  that  mighty  opposition 
of  which  he  had  become  the  head.  This  was  not  ditncutt. 
The  fall  of  the  Hydes  had  excited  throughout  England  strange 
alarm  and  indignation.  Men  felt  that  tlie  question  now  was, 
iot  whether  Protestantism  should  be  dominant,  but  whether  it 

*  Bumet,  L  763.  t  Temple's  Memoirs. 
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■hould  be  tolerated.  The  Treasurer  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
board,  of  which  a  Papist  was  the  head.  '  The  Privy  Seal  had 
been  intrusted  to  a  Papist  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  had  absolutely  no  claim  to 
high  place  except  that  he  was  a  Papist.  The  last  person 
whom  a  government  having  in  view  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire  would  have  sent  to  Dublin  as  deputy  was  Tyrconnel. 
His  brutal  manners  made  him  unfit  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  crown.  The  feebleness  of  his  understa  ding  and  the 
violence  of  his  temper  made  him  unfit  to  conduct  grave  busi- 
ness of  state.  The  deadly  animosity  which  he  felt  towards 
the  possessors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  made 
him  especially  unfit  to  rule  that  kingdom.  But  the  intemper- 
ance of  his  bigotry  -was  thought  amply  to  atone  for  the  intem- 
perance of  all  his  other  passions ;  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
hatred  which  he  bore  to  the  refonned  faith,  he  was  suflered  to 
indulge  without  restraint  his  hatred  of  the  English  name. 
This,  then,  was  the  real  meaning  of  his  majesty's  respect  for 
he  rights  of  conscience.  He  wished  his  parliament  to  remove 
)ll  the  disabilities  which  had  been  imposed  on  Papists,  merely 
in  order  that  he  might  himself  impose  disabilities  equally  gall- 
ing on  Protestants,  it  was  plain  that,  under  such  a  prince, 
apostasy  was  the  only  road  to  greatness.  It  was  a  road,  how- 
ever, which  few  ventured  to  lake.  For  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  thoroughly  roused;  and  every  renegade  had  to  endure 
such  an  amount  of  public  scorn  and  detestation,  as  cannot 
be  altogether  unfelt  even  by  the  most  callous  natures. 

It  is  true  that  several  remarkable  conversions  had  recently 
taken  place  ;  but  they  were  such  as  did  little  credit  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Two  men  of  high  rank  had  joined  hei 
communion;  Henry  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
James  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  But  Peterborough,  who  had 
been  an  active  soldier,  courtier,  and  negotiator,  was  now 
broken  down  by  years  and  infirmities ;  and  those  who  saw  him 
totter  about  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  leaning  on  a  stick  and 
swathed  up  in  flannels  and  plasters,  comforted  themselves  for 
his  defection  by  remarking  that  he  hud  not  changed  his  religion 
till  he  had  outlived  his  faculties.*  Salisbury  was  foolish  to  a 
proverb.  His  figure  was  so  bloated  by  sensual  indulgence  as 
!o  be  almost  incapable  of  moving,  and  this  sluggish  body  was 
tlie  abode  of  an  equally  sluggish  mind.     He  was  represented 


*  See  the  ikk'uis  entitled  llio  Convert  \  and  The  Deluftion. 
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in  popular  lampoons  as  a  man  made  to  be  duped,  as  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  prey  of  gamesters,  and  who  might 
M  well  be  the  prey  of  friars.  A  pasquinade,  which,  alout  the 
time  of  Rochester's  retirement,  was  fixed  on  the  door  of  Salis- 
bury House  in  the  Strand,  described  in  coarse  terms  the  horror 
with  which  the  wise  Robert  Cecil,  if  he  could  rise  from  his 
graTC,  would  see  to  what  a  creature  his  honors  had  descended.* 

These  were  the  highest  in  station  among  the  proselytes  of 
James.  There  were  other  renegades  of  a  very  dilferent  kind, 
needy  men  of  parts,  who  were  destitute  of  principle  and  of  all 
jense  of  personal  dignity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
among  these  was  William  Wycherley,  the.  most  licentious  and 
hard-hearted  writer  of  a  singularly  licentious  and  hard-hearted 
9chool.t  It  is  certain  that  Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  acquired  great  notoriety  by  writing  against  Christianity, 
was  at  this  time  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  infallible 
Church,  a  fact  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  divines  with 
whom  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in  controversy  did  not 
iufller  to  sink  into  oblivion.|  A  still  more  infamous  apostate 
was  Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is  now  almost  forgotten,  but 
who  was  well  known  in  his  own  time  as  an  adventurer  of  ver- 
satile parts,  sharper,  coiner,  false  witness,  sham  bail,  dancing- 
master,  buffoon,  poet,  comedian.  Some  of  his  prologues  and 
epilogues  were  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  his 
merit  as  an  actor  was  universally  acknowledged.  This  man 
professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  Italy  in  the 
retinue  of  Castlemaine,  but  was  soon  dismissed  for  misconduct. 
If  any  credit  is  due  to  a  tradition  which  was  long  preserved  in 
the  greenroom,  Haines  had  the  impudence  to  afTirm  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him  and  called  him  to  repent- 
ance. AAer  the  Revolution,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  town  by  a  penance  more  scandalous  than  his  offence. 
One  night,  before  he  acted  in  a  farce,  he  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  a  white  sheet  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  recited  some 
profane  and  indecent  doggerel,  which  he  called  his  recantation.^ 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined,  in  many  libels,  the 

•  The  lines  are  in  the  Collection  of  State  Poems. 

t  Our  information  about  Wycherley  is  verj-  scanty ;  but  two  things 
tro  certain,  that  in  his  lati.T  years  he  called  himself  a  I'apist,  and 
thai  ho  received  money  from  James.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that 
he  was  a  hired  convert. 

X  See  the  article  on  him  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

{  See  James  Quin's  account  of  Hainea  in  Davics's  Miscellanies; 
Tom  Brown's  Works  :  Lives  oi  Sharpcrf  ;  Dr^'den's  Epilogue  to  th« 
Seenlsr  Masque 
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niiine  of  9  more  illustrioiis  renegade,  John  Dryden.  Drvden 
was  now  approaching  the  decline  of  life.  Afler  many  suc- 
cesses and  many  failures,  he  had  at  length  attained,  by  general 
consent,  the  first  place  among  living  English  poets.  His 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  James  were  superior  to  those  of  any 
man  of  letters  in  the  kingdom.  But  James  cared  little  for 
verses  and  much  for  money.  From  the  day  of  his  accession 
he  set  himself  to  make  small  economical  reforms,  such  as  bring 
on  a  government  the  reproach  of  meanness  without  producing 
any  perceptible  relief  to  the  finances.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  injudicious  parsimony  was  the  poet  laureate.  Orders  were 
given  that,  in  the  nciw  patent  which  the  demise  of  the  crown 
made  necessary,  the  annual  butt  of  sack  originally  granted  to 
Jonson,  and  continued  to  Jonson's  successors,  should  be  omit- 
ted.* This  was  the  only  notice  which  the  king,  during  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  deigned  to  bestow  on  the  mighty  satirist 
who,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  struggle  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  had  spread  terror  through  the  Whig  ranks.  Drydeii  was 
poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.  He  knew  little  and  cared  little 
about  religion.  If  any  sentiment  was  deeply  fixed  in  him,  that 
sentiment  was  an  aversion  to  priests  of  all  persuasions,  Levites, 
augurs,  muflis,  Roman  Catholic  divines,  Presbyterian  divines, 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  not  naturally  a 
man  of  high  spirit;  and  his  pursuits  had  been  by  no  means 
such  OS  were  likely  to  give  elevation  or  delicacy  to  his  mind. 
He  had,  during  many  years,  earned  his  daily  bread  by  pandur- 
ing  to  the  vicious  taste  of  the  pit,  and  by  grossly  flattering  rich 
and  noble  patrons.  Self-respect  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  be- 
coming were  not  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  led  a  life 
of  mendicancy  and  adulation.  Finding  that,  if  he  continued 
to  call  himself  a  Protestant,  his  services  would  be  overlooked, 
he  declared  himself  a  Papist  The  king^s  parsimony  instantly 
relaxed.  Dryden  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  was  employed  to  defend  his  new  religion 
both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott,  have 
done  their  best  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  this 
memorable  conversion  was  sincere.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  desirous  to  remove  a  disgraceful  stain  from  tlie 
memory  of  one  whose  genius  they  justly  admired,  and  with 


*  This  fact,  which  escaped  tho  minute  researches  of  M.Ucne,  dp- 
pean  from  the  Treasury  Lettei;  Book  of  1685. 
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whote  ppiitic&l  feelings  they  strongly  sympathized;  but  the 
impartial  htstonan  must  with  regret  pronounce  a  very  differen*. 
judgment.  There  will  always  be  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  sincerity  of  a  conversion  by  which  the  convert  is  directly  a 
gainer.  In  the  case  of  Dry  den  there  is  nothing  to  countervail 
this  prmumption.  His  theological  writings  abundantly  prove 
that  lie  had  never  sought  with  diligence  and  anxiety  to  . learn 
the  truth,  and  that  his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which  he 
quitted  and  of  the  Church  which  he  entered  was  of  the  most 
superficial  kind.  Nor  was  his  subsequent  conduct  that  of  a 
man  whom  a  strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained  to  take  a 
step  of  awful  importance.  Had  he  been  such  a  man,  the  same 
conviction  which  had  led  him  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
surely  have  prevented  him  from  violating  grossly  and  hahitualiy 
rules  whk^h  that  Church,  in  common  with  every  other  Christian 
society,  recognizes  as  binding.  There  would  have  been  a 
marked  distinction  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  compo- 
8itk>ns.  He  would  have  kx)ked  back  with  remorse  on  a  litemry 
life  of  near  thirty  years,  during  which  his  rare  powers  of  diction 
and  versification  had  been  systematically  employed  in  spread- 
ing moral  corruption.  Not  a  line  tending  to  make  virtue  con- 
temptible, or  to  inflame  licentious  desire,  would  thenceforward 
nave  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  truth  unhappily  is  that  the 
dramas  whk;h  he  vnrote  aAer  his  pretended  conversion  arc  in 
no  respect  less  impure  or  profane  than  those  of  his  youth.  Even 
when  he  professed  to  translate  he  constantly  wandered  from  his 
originals  m  search  of  images  which,  if  he  had  found  them  in  his 
originals,  he  ought  to  have  shunned.  What  was  bad  became 
worse  in  his  versions.  What  was  innocent  contracted  a  taint 
firom  passing  through  his  mind.  He  made  the  grossest  satires 
of  Juvenal  more  gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in  the 
tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the  sweet  and  limpid  poetry  of 
Geoi^ics  with  filth  which  would  have  moved  the  loathing  of 
VirgA. 

The  help  of  Dryden  was  welcome  to  those  Roman  Catholic 
divines  who  were  painfully  sustaining  a  conflict  against  all  that 
was  most  illustrious  in  the  Established  Church.  They  could 
not  disguise  from  tliemselves  the  fact  that  their  style,  disfigured 
with  foreign  idioms  which  had  been  j)icked  up  at  Rome  and 
Doi^y,  appeared  to  little  advantage  when  compared  with  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock.  It  seemed  that  it  was  no 
light  thing  to  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  greatest  living 
mosier  of  the  English  language.     The  first  service  which  he 
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was  required  tc  perform  in  return  for  his  pension,  was  to  defend 
his  Church  in  prose  agiinst  Stillingfleet  But  the  art  of  saying 
things  well  is  u^ieless  to  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  say ;  and 
this  was  Dryden's  case.  He  soon  found  himself  unequally 
paired  with  an  antagonist  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long 
training  for  controversy.  The  veteran  gladiator  disarmed  the 
novice,  inflicted  a  few  contemptuous  scratches,  and  tunied  away 
to  encounter  more  formidable  combatants.  Dryden  then  betook 
himself  to  a  weapon  at  which  he  was  not  likely  to  find  his 
match.  He  retired  for  a  time  from  the  bustle  of  coffee-houses 
and  theatres  to  a  quiet  retreat  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  there 
composed,  with  unwonted  care  and  labor,  his  celebrated  poem 
on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
England.  The  Church  of  Rome  he  represented  under  the 
similitude  of  a  milk-white  hind,  ever  in  peril  of  death,  yet 
^ated  not  to  die.  The  beasts  of  the  field  were  bent  on  her 
oestruction.  The  quaking  hare,  indeed,  observed  a  timorous 
neutrality ;  but  the  Socinian  fox,  the  Presbyterian  wolf,  the 
Independent  bear,  the  Anabaptist  boar,  glared  fiercely  at  the 
spotless  creature.  Yet  she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them 
at  the  common  watering-place  under  the  protection  of  her 
friend,  the  kingly  lio;i.  The  Church  of  England  was  typified 
by  the  panther,  spotted  indeed,  but  beautiful,  too  beautiful  for 
a  beast  of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther,  equally  hated  by 
the  ferocious  population  of  the  forest,  conferred  apart  on  their 
common  danger.  They  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  points 
on  which  they  differed,  and,  while  wagging  their  tails  and 
licking  their  jaws,  hold  a  long  dialogue  touching  the  real  pres- 
ence, the  authority  of  popes  and  councils,  the  penal  laws,  the 
Test  Act,  Oates's  perjuries,  Butler's  unrequited  services  to  the 
Cavalier  party,  Stillingfleet's  pamphlets,  and  Burnet's  broad 
shoulders  and  fortunate  matrimonial  speculations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  is  obvious.  In  truth  the  allegory 
could  not  be  preserved  unbroken  through  ten  lines  together. 
No  art  of  execution  could  redeem  the  faults  of  such  a  design. 
V'et  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
valuable  addition  which  was  made  to  English  literature  during 
the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  James  the  Second.  In  none  of 
Dry  den's  works  can  be  found  passages  more  pathetic  and  mag 
nificent,  greater  ductility  and  energy  of  language,  or  a  more 
pleasing  and  various  music. 

The   poem   appeared   with   every  advantage   which   roya. 
natronage  could  give.     A  superb  edition  was  printed  for  Scot* 
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land  at  the  Roman  Catholic  press  established  in  Holyroof 
House.  But  men  were  in  no  humor  to  be  cliarmed  by  the 
transparent  style  and  melodious  numbers  of  the  apostate.  The 
disgust  excited  by  his  venality,  the  alarm  excited  by  the  policy 
of  which  he  was  the  eulogist,  were  not  to  be  sung  to  sleep. 
The  just  indignation  of  the  public  was  inflamed  by  many  whc 
were  smarting  from  his  ridicule,  and  by  many  who  were  envi- 
ous of  his  renown.  In  spite  of  all  the  restraints  under  which 
the  press  lay,  attacks  on  his  life  and  writings  appeared  daily. 
Sometimes  he  was  Bayes,  sometimes  Poet  Squab.  He  was 
reminded  that  in  his  youth  he  had  paid  to  the  House  of  Crom- 
well the  same  servile  court  which  ho  was  now  paying  to  the 
House  of  Stuart.  One  set  of  his  assailants  maliciously  re- 
printed the  sarcastic  verses  which  he  had  written  against  Popery 
in  days  when  he  could  have  got  nothing  by  being  a  Papist 
Of  the  many  satirical  pieces  which  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
the  most  successful  was  the  joint  work  of  two  young  men  who 
had  lately  quitted  Cambridge,  and  had  been  welcomed  as  prom- 
ising novices  in  the  literary  coffee-houses  of  Liondon  —  Charles 
Montague  and  Matthew  Prior.  Montague  was  of  noble  descent : 
the  origin  of  Prior  was  so  obscure  that  no  biographer  has  been 
able  to  trace  it;  but  both  the  adventurers  were  poor  and  aspir- 
ing; both  had  keen  and  vigorous  minds;  both  afterwards 
chmbed  high ;  both  united  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  love  of 
letters  with  skill  in  those  departments  of  business  for  which  men 
of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  distaste.  Of  the  fif\y  poets 
whose  lives  Johnson  has  written,  Montague  and  Prior  were  the 
only  two  who  were  distinguished  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
trade  and  finance.  Soon  their  paths  diverged  widely.  Their 
early  friendship  was  dissolved.  One  of  them  became  the  chief 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  impeached  by  the  Tories.  The 
other  was  intrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  Tory  diplomacy, 
and  was  long  kept  close  prisoner  by  the  Whigs.  At  length, 
afler  many  eventful  years,  the  associates,  so  long  parted,  were 
reunited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  with 
attention  must  have  perceived  that,  while  that  work  was  in 
progress,  a  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  views  of  those 
who  i»ed  Dryden  as  their  interpreter.  At  first,  the  Church  of 
England  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  and  respect,  and  is 
exhorted  to  ally  herself  with  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
Puritan  sects ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  preface. 
wl^ieh  was  written  after  the  poem  had  been  finii>hed,  the  Prof- 
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Mtant  Dissenters  are  invited  to  niake  common  cause  with  the 
Romaii  Catholics  against  the  Church  of  England. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  court  poet  was  uidicativn 
of  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  court.  The  original 
purpose  of  James  had  been  to  obtain  for  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  not  only  complete  immunity  from  all  penal- 
lies  and  from  all  civil  disabilities,  but  also  an  ample  sliare  of 
•ecclesiastical  and  academical  endowments,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enforce  with  rigor  the  laws  against  the  Puritan  sects. 
All  the  special  dispensations  which  he  had  granted  had  been 
granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  laws  which  bore  hardest 
on  tlie  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  had  been  for 
a  time  severely  executed  by  him.  While  Hales  commanded 
a  regiment,  while  Powis  sate  at  the  council  board,  while  Massey 
held  a  deanery,  while  breviaries  and  mass-books  were  printed 
at  Oxford  under  a  royal  license,  while  the  host  was  publicly 
exposed  in  Liondon  under  the  protection  of  the  pikes  and  mus 
kets  of  the  footguards,  while  friar«  and  monks  walked  the 
streets  of  London  in  their  robes,  Baxter  was  in  jail ;  Howe 
was  in  exile ;  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act  were 
in  full  vigor;  Puritan  writers  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
foreign  or  to  secret  presses ;  Puritan  congregations  could  meet 
only  by  night  or  in  waste  places,  and  Puritan  ministers  were 
forced  to  preach  in  the  garb  of  colliers  or  of  sailors.  In  Scot- 
land, the  king,  while  he  spared  no  exertion  to  extort  from  the 
Estates  full  relief  for  Roman  Catholics,  had  demanded  and 
obtained  new  statutes  of  unprecedented  severity  against  the 
Presbyterians.  His  conduct  to  the  exiled  Huguenots  had  indi- 
cated not  less  clearly  his  feelings.  We  have  seen  that,  when 
the  public  munificence  had  placed  in  his  liands  a  large  sum 
for  the  relief  of  those  unhappy  men,  he,  in  violation  of  every 
law  of  hospitality  and  good  faith,  required  them  to  renounce 
the  Calvinistic  ritual  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  and 
to  conform  to  tlie  Church  of  England,  before  he  would  dole 
out  to  them  any  portion  of  the  alms  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  his  care. 

Such  liad  been  his  policy  as  long  as  he  could  cherish  any 
Iiope  that  the  Church  of  England  would  consent  to  share 
ascendency  ^ith  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  hope  at  one 
time  amounted  to  confidence.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Tories  had  hailed  his  accession,  the  elections,  the  dutiful  lan- 
guage and  ample  grants  of  his  parliament,  the  suppression  of 
the  western  insiirrection,  the  complete  prostration  pf  the  partj 
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which  had  attempted  to  exclude  him  from  the  crown,  ciated 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assurance  that 
every  obstacle  would  give  way  before  his  power  and  his  rcso 
lutioa.  His  parliament  withstood  him.  He  tried  the  effects  of 
frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns  and  menaces  failed.  He  tried 
the  efiect  of  prorogation.  From  the  day  of  the  prorogation 
the  opposition  to  his  designs  had  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger.  It  seemed  clear  that,  if  he  effected  his  pur|)08e,  he 
must  effect  it  in  defiance  of  that  great  party  which  had  given 
such  signal  proofs  of  fidelity  to  his  office,  to  his  family,  und  to 
his  person.  The  whole  Anglican  priesthood,  the  whole  Cava- 
lier gentry,  wero  against  him.  In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue  of 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enjoined  the  clergy  to  abstain 
from  discussing  controverted  points.  Every  parish  in  the 
nation  was  warned  every  Sunday  against  the  errors  of  Rome ; 
and  these  warnings  were  only  the  more  effective,  because  they 
were  accompanied  by  professions  of  reverence  for  the  sove- 
reign, and  of  a  determination  to  endure  with  patience  whatever 
it  might  be  his  ple^asure  to  inflict.  The  royalist  knights  and 
esquires  who,  through  forty-five  ycmrs  of  war  and  faction,  had 
stood  so  manfully  by  the  throne,  now  expressed,  in  no  meas- 
ured phrase,  their  resolution  to  stand  as  nmnfully  by  the  Church. 
Dull  as  was  the  intellect  of  James,  despotic  as  was  his  temper, 
he  felt  that  he  must  change  his  course.  He  could  not  safely 
venture  to  outrage  all  his  Protestant  subjects  at  once.  If  he 
could  bring  himself  to  make  concessions  to  the  party  which 
predominated  in  both  Houses,  if  he  could  bring  hiniS(;lf  to  leave 
to  tlie  established  religion  all  its  dignities,  emolunients,  and 
privileges  unimpaired,  he  might  still  break  up  Presbyterian 
meetings,  and  fill  the  jails  with  Baptist  preachers.  But  if  he 
was  determined  to  plunder  the  hierarchy,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  forego  tlie  luxury  of  |>ersecuting  the  Dissenters.  If 
he  was  henceforward  to  be  at  feud  with  his  old  friends,  he  must 
make  a  truce  with  his  old  enemies.  He  could  overpower  the 
Anglwan  Church  only  by  forming  against  her  an  extensive 
coalition,  including  sects  which,  diflbring  in  doctrine  and  gov- 
ernment far  more  widely  from  each  other  than  from  her,  might 
yet  be  induced  by  their  common  jealousy  of  her  greatness, 
and  by  their  common  dread  of  her  intolerance,  to  suspend 
their  animophies  till  she  was  no  longer  able  to  oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  lum  to  have  one  strong  recomnienda 
tbn.     If  he  could  only  succeed  \n  conciliating  the  Protestant 
NoDconfonnists,  he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  secure 
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Hgainst  all  chance  of  rebellion.  According  to  the  Anglican 
divines,  no  subject  could  on  any  provocation  be  justified  ii, 
withstanding  the  Lord's  anointed  by  force.  The  theory  of  the 
Puritan  sectaries  was  very  different.  Those  sectaries  had  no 
scruple  about  smiting  tyrants  with  the  sword  of  Gideon.  Many 
of  them  did  not  shrink  from  using  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  They 
were  probably  even  now  meditating  another  western  insur- 
rection, or  another  Rye  House  Plot.  James,  therefore,  con- 
ceived that  he  might  safely  persecute  the  Church  if  h*^  rould 
only  gain  the  Dissenters.  The  party  whose  principle^  /itf  ^rded 
him  no  guaranty  would  be  attached  to  him  by  intert:iL  The 
party  whose  interests  he  attacked  would  be  restrained  fiom 
msurrection  by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these,  James,  from  the 
time  at  which  he  parted  in  anger  with  his  parliament,  began  to 
meditate  a  general  league  of  all  Nonconformists,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  against  the  established  religion.  So  early  as  Christ- 
mas, 1685,  the  agents  of  the  United  Provinces  informed  the 
States  General  that  the  plan  of  a  general  toleration  had  been 
arranged  and  would  soon  be  disclosed.*  The  reports  which 
had  reached  the  Dutch  embassy  proved  to  be  premature.  The 
separatists  appear,  however,  to  have  been  treated  with  more 
lenity  during  the  year  1686  than  during  the  year  1685.  But 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  and  after  many  struggles  that  the 
king  could  prevail  on  himself  to  form  an  alliance  with  all  that 
he  most  abhorred.  He  had  to  overcome  an  animosity  not 
slight  or  capricious,  not  of  recent  origin  or  hasty  growth,  but 
hereditary  in  his  line,  strengthened  by  great  wrongs  inflicted 
and  suffered  through  a  hundred  and  twenty  eventful  years,  and 
intertwined  with  all  his  feelings,  religious,  political,  domestic, 
and  personal.  Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war 
to  the  death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans ;  and,  through 
that  long  war,  there  had  been  no  Stuart  who  had  hated  the 
Puritans  so  much,  or  who  had  been  so  much  hated  by  them, 
as  himself.  They  had  tried  to  blast  his  honor  and  to  exclude 
him  from  his  birthright ;  they  had  called  him  incendiary,  cut- 
throat, poisoner ;  they  had  driven  him  from  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Privy  Council ;  they  had  repeatedly  chased  him  into  ban- 
ishment ;  they  had  plotted  his  assassination ;  they  had  risen 
against  hiqfi  in  arms  by  thousands.  He  had  avenged  himself 
•)n  them  by  havoc  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen 

-    — ■  rir  ■  -  ■       -    -■ > 
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Their  heads  anil  quarters  were  still  rotting  on  poles  in  all  thr 
market-places  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Aged  women 
held  in  high  honor  among  the  sectaries  for  piety  and  charity 
had,  for  offences  which  no  good  prince  would  have  thought 
deserving  even  of  a  severe  reprimand,  been  beheaded  and 
burned  alive.  Such  had  been,  even  in  England,  the  relations 
between  the  king  and  the  Puritans;  and  in  Scotland  the 
tyranny  of  the  king  and  the  fury  of  the  Puritans  had  been 
such  88  Englishmen  could  hardly  conceive.  To  forget  an 
enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no  light  task  for  a  nature 
singulaHy  harsh  and  implacable. 

The  conflict  in  the  royal  mind  did  not  escape  the  eye  of 
Barillon.  At  the  end  of  January,  1687,  he  sent  a  remarkable 
letter  to  Versailles.  The  king  —  such  was  the  substance  of 
this  document  —  had  almost  convinced  himself  that  he  could 
not  obtain  entire  liberty  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  yet  maintain 
the  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  leaned,  therefore, 
to  the  plan  of  a  geneml  indulgence  ;  but  at  heart  he  would  be 
fiir  better  pleased  if  he  could,  even  now,  divide  his  protection 
and  favor  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  religious  persuasions.* 

A  very  few  days  after  this  despatch  had  been  written,  James 
made  his  first  hesitating  and  ungracious  advances  towards  the 
Puritans.  He  had  determined  to  begin  with  Scotland,  where 
his  power  to  dispense  with  acts  of  parliament  had  been  ad* 
mitted  by  the  obsequious  Estates.  On  the  twelf\h  of  February, 
accordingly,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  a  proclamation  gmnt- 
ing  relief  to  scrupulous  consciences.!  This  proclamation  fully 
proves  the  correctness  of  Barillon's  judgment.  Even  in  the 
very  act  of  making  concessions  to  the  Presbyterians,  James 
could  not  conceal  the  loathing  with  which  he  regarded  them. 
The  toleration  given  to  the  Catholics  was  complete.  The 
Quakers  had  little  reason  to  complain.  But  the  indulgence 
vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  constituted  the  great 
body  of  the  Scottish  people,  was  clogged  by  conditions  which 
made  it  alnnost  worthless.  For  the  old  test,  which  excluded 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians  alike  from  office,  was  substituted 
%  new  test,  which  admitted  the  Catholics,  but  excludca  most  of 

*  Barillon,  |^^t  168f .     **  Je  crois  que,  dans  le  fonds,  n  on  ne 

poaroit  laisser  que  la  religion  Anglicane  ct  la  Catholique  ctablict 
per  les  loix,  le  Roy  d'Angleterrc  en  seroit  bicn  plus  content." 
t  I*  wiU  be  found  in  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  iL  No.  129. 
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Ihc  Presbyterians.  The  Catholics  were  allowed  to  buHd  chapelii, 
and  even  to  carry  the  host  in  procession  any  where  except  in 
the  high  streets  of  royal  burghs ;  the  Quakers  were  suffered 
to  assemble  in  public  edifices:  but  the  Presbyterians  were 
interdicted  fixHn  worshipping  God  any  where  but  in  private 
dwellings ;  they  were  not  to  presume  to  build  meeting-houses ; 
they  were  not  even  to  use  a  bam  or  an  outhouse  for  religious 
exercises ;  and  it  was  distinctly  notified  to  them  that,  if  they 
dared  to  hold  conventicles  in  the  open  air,  the  law  which  de» 
nounoed  death  against  both  preachers  and  hearers,  should  be 
enforced  without  mercy.  Any  Catholic  priest  mi^t  say  mass ; 
any  Quaker  might  harangue-his  brethren ;  but  the  privy  coun- 
cil was  directed  to  see  that  no  Presbyterian  minister  presumed 
to  preach  without  a  special  license  from  the  government 
Every  line  of  this  instrument,  and  of  the  letters  by  which 
it  was  accompanied,  shows  how  much  it  cost  the  king  to  relax 
in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigor  with  which  he  had  ever  treated 
the  old  enemies  of  his  house.* 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that,*  when  he  published 
this  proclamation,  he  had  by  no  means  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  coalition  with  the  Puritans,  and  that  his  object  was  to 
grant  just  so  much  favor  to  them  as  might  suffice  to  frighf*"*! 
the  Churchmen  into  submission.  He  therefore  waited  a  montn, 
in  order  to  see  what  effect  the  edict  put  forth  at  Edinburgh 
would  produce  in  England.  That  month  he  employed  as- 
siduously, by  Petrels  advice,  in  what  was  called  closeting. 
London  was  very  full.  It  was  expected  that  the  parliament 
would  shortly  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business;  and  rruuiy 
members  were  in  town.  The  king  set  himself  to  canvass  them 
man  by  man.  He  flattered  himself  that  zeak>us  Tories,  —  and 
of  such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
sisted,—  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist  his  earnest  request, 
addressed  to  them,  not  collectively,  but  separately,  not  from 
the  throne,  but  in  the  familiarity  of  conversation.  The  mem- 
bers, therefore,  who  came  to  pay  their  duty  at  Whitehall  were 
taken  aside,  and  honored  with  long  private  interviews.  The 
king  pressed  them,  as  they  were  loyal  gentlemen,  to  gratify 
him  in  the  one  thing  on  which  his  heart  was  fixed.  The 
question,  he  said,  touched  his  personal  honor.  The  laws 
enacted  in  the  late  reign  by  factious  parliaments  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  liad  really  been  aimed  at  himself.     Those 

•  Wodrow,  Appendix,  yo\  il  Not.  128,  129,  132. 
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WiWB  had  put  a  sHgma  on  him,  had  driven  him  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, had  driven  him  froiA  the  Council  Board.  He  had  a  right 
Id  expect  that  m  the  repeal  of  those  laws  all  who  loved  and 
leverenced  him  would  concur.  When  he  found  his  hearers 
ohduiate  to  exhortation,  he  resorted  to  intimidation  and  corrup- 
tion. Those  who  refused  to  pleasure  him  in  this  matter  were 
?kun1y  told  that  they  roust  not  expect  any  mark  of  his  favor 
'enurious  as  he  was,  he  opened  and  distributed  his  hoards 
Several  of  those  who  liad  been  invited  to  confer  with  him  lef) 
his  bed-chamber  carrying  with  them  money  received  from  the 
royal  hand.  The  judges,  who  were  at  this  time  on  their  spring 
circuits,  were  directed  by  the  king*  to  see  those  members  who 
reniained  in  the  country,  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
each.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  a  great  ma 
jority  of  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  fully  determined  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  courL*  Among  those  whose  firm- 
ness excited  eeneral  admiration  was  Arthur  Herbert,  brothei 
of  the  chief  justice,  member  for  Dover,  master  of  the  roltes, 
and  lear-admiral  of^  England.  Arthur  Herbert  was  much 
loved  by  the  sailors,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  of 
the  aristocrat k»il  class  of  naval  ofhcers.  It  had  been  gen- 
erally supposed  that  he  would  readily  comply  with  the  royal 
wishes;  for  he   was  heedless  of  religion;    he  was  fond  of 

Cleasure  and  expense ;  he  had  no  private  estate ;  his  places 
rought  him  in  four  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  he  had  long 
been  reckoned  among  the  most  devoted  personal  adhoi-ents  of 
lames.  When,  however,  the  rear-admiral  was  closotod,  and 
required  to  promise  that  he  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Teat  Act,  his  answer  was,  that  his  honor  and  conscience  would 
not  permit  him  to  give  any  such  pledge.  ^^  Nobody  doubts 
3roiir  honor,*'  sajd  the  king,  ^^  but  a  man  who  lives  as  you  do 
ought  not  to  talk  about  his  conscience.'*  To  this  reproach,  a 
reproach  which  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  lover  ol 
Catharine  Sedley,  Herbert  manfully  replied,  ^^  I  have  my  faults, 
rir ;  but  I  could  name  people  who  talk  much  more  about  cor.- 
■Mence  than  I  am  in  the  liabit  of  doing,  and  yet  lead  lives  as 
looae  as  mine.'*  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  places  ;  and 
the  account  of  what  he  had  disbursed  and  received  as  master 
of  the  robes  was  scrutinized  with  great  and,  as  he  complained, 
with  unjust  seventy .f 


•  BLrillon,  ^]^^   168f;  Cittert,  Feb.  H;  Rereeby's  Memoin; 
BonrspanT,  j^*  16S7. 
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It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
offices  and  emoluments,  and  of  crushing  the  Puritan  t^ects^ 
must  be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but  to  try  a  coalition 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Puritan  sects  against  the 
Church  of  England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  king  informed  the  Privy 
Council  that  he  had  determined  to  prorogue  the  parliament  till 
the  end  of  November,  and  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority,  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.*  On  the  fourth  oi 
April  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  this  declaration  the  king  avowed  that  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  see  his  people  members  of  that  church  to  which  he 
himself  belonged.  But,  since  that  could  not  be,  he  announced 
his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  He  repeated  all  those  phrases  which,  eight  years 
before,  when  he  was  himself  an  oppressed  man,  had  been 
familiar  to  his  lips,  but  which  he  had  ceased  to  use  from  the 
day  on  which  a  turn  of  fortune  had  put  it  into  his  power  to  be 
an  oppressor.  He  had  long  been  convinced,  he  said,  that  con- 
science was  not  to  be  forced,  that  persecution  was  unfavorable 
to  population  and  to  trade,  and  that  it  never  attained  the  ends 
which  persecutors  had  in  view.  He  repeated  his  promise, 
already  o(\en  repeated  and  of\en  violated,  that  he  would 
protect  the  Established  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  legal 
rights.  He  then  proceeded  to  annul,  by  his  own  sole  au- 
thority, a  long  series  of  statutes.  He  suspended  all  penal 
laws  against  all  classes  of  Nonconformists.  He  authorized 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  perform 
their  worship  publicly.  He  forbade  his  subjects,  on  pain  of 
his  highest  displeasure,  to  molest  any  religious  assembly.  He 
also  abrogated  all  those  acts  which  imposed  any  religious  tent 
as  a  qualification  for  any  civil  or  military  ofiice.t 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconstitutional  is  a 
point  OQ  which  both  the  great  English  parties  have  always 
been  entirely  agreed.  Every  person  capable  of  reasoning  on 
a  political  question  must  perceive  that  a  monarch  who  is  com- 
petent to  issue  such  a  declaration  is  nothing  less  than  an  abso- 


April  1 ;  Bumct,  L  671,  672.  The  conversation  is  somewhat  diffcx- 
ently  related  in  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  u.  204.  But  that  passage  it 
not  part  of  the  king's  memoirs. 

•  London  Qasett^.  March  21, 168f .  t  Ibid.  April  7, 1687. 
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lute  monarch.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in  defence  of  this  act 
of  James  those  pleas  by  which  many  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
Stuarts  have  been  vindicated  or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  mistook  the  bounds  of  his  prerogative  because  they  had 
not  been  accurately  ascertained.  For  the  truth  is,  that  he  tres* 
passed  with  a  recent  landmark  full  in  his  view.  Fifteen  years 
before  that  time,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  been  put 
forth  by  his  brother  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabal.  That  decla- 
ration, when  compared  with  the  declaration  of  James,  might 
be  called  modest  and  cautious.  The  declaration  of  Charles 
dispensed  only  with  penal  laws.  The  declaration  of  James 
dispensed  also  with  all  religious  tests.  The  declaration  of 
Charles  permitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  celebrate  their 
worship  only  in  private  dwellings.  Under  the  declaration  of 
James  they  might  build  and  decorate  temples,  and  even  walk  in 
procession  along  Fleet  Street  with  crosses,  images,  and  censers. 
Vet  the  declaration  of  Charles  had  been  pronounced  illegal  in 
the  most  formal  manner.  The  Commons  had  resolved  that 
the  king  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  Charles  had  ordered  the  obnoxious  instnmient 
to  be  cancelled  in  his  presence,  had  torn  off  the  seal  with  his 
own  hand,  and  had,  both  by  message  under  his  sign  manual,  and 
with  his  own  lips  from  his  throne  in  full  parliament,  distinctly. 
promised  the  two  Houses  that  the  step  which  had  given  so 
much  ofience  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The 
two  Houses  had  then,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  joined  in 
thanking  him  for  this  compliance  with  their  wishes.  No  con- 
stitutional question  had  ever  been  decided  more  deliberately, 
more  clearly,  or  with  more  harmonious  consent. 

The  defenders  of  James  have  frequently  pleaded  in  his  ex- 
cuse the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  on  the  infor- 
mation collusively  laid  against  Sir  Edward  Hales ;  but  the  pica 
is  of  no  value.  That  judgment  James  had  notoriously  obtained 
by  solicitation,  by  threats,  by  dismissing  scrupulous  magistrates, 
and  by  placing  on  the  bench  other  magistrates  more  courtly. 
And  yet  that  judgment,  though  generally  regarded  by  the  bar 
and  by  the  nation  as  unconstitutional,  went  only  to  this  extent, 
that  the  sovereign  might,  for  special  reasons  of  state,  gran^  ^o 
individuab  by  name  exemptions  from  disabling  statutes.  That 
be  c»uld  bv  one  sweeping  edict  authorize  all  his  subjects  to 
itsobey  whole  volumes  of  law,  no  tribunal  had  ventured,  in  the 
of  the  solemn  parliamentary  decision  of  1673,  to  affirm. 

Such,  however,  was  the  position  of  parties  that  Jameses  Dec< 
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lamtion  of  Indulgence,  though  the  roost  auiacioiift  of  all  \M 
Attacks  made  by  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom,  was  well  cal-* 
nulated  to  please  that  very  portion  of  the  community  by  which 
all  the  other  attacks  of  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom  had  been 
most  strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be  hoped  thc^  the 
Protestant  Nonconformist,  separated  from  his  countrymen  by 
a  harsh  code  harshly  enforced,  would  be  inclined  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  a  decree  which  relieved  him  from  intolerable 
grievances.  A  cool  and  philosophical  observer  would  undoubt- 
edly have  pronounced  that  all  the  evil  arising  from  all  the 
intolerant  laws  which  parliaments  had  framed  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  evil  which  would  be  produced  by  a  transfer 
of  the  legislative  power  from  the  parliament  to  the  sovereign. 
But  such  coolness  and  philosophy  are  not  to  be  expected  from 
men  who  are  smarting  under  present  pain,  and  who  are 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  inunediate  ease.  A  Puritan  divine 
could  not  indeed  deny  that  the  dispensing  power  now  claimed 
by  the  crown  was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution.  But  he  might  perhaps  be  excused  if  he 
asked.  What  was  the  constitution  to  him  ?  The  Act  of  Uni 
formity  had  ejected  him,  in  spite  of  royal  promises,  from  a 
benefice  which  was  his  freehold,  and  had  reduced  him  to  beg- 
gary and  dependence.  The  Five  Mile  Act  had  banished  him 
from  his  dwelling,  from  his  relations,  from  his  friends,  from 
almost  all  places  of  public  resort.  Under  the  Conventicle  Act 
his  goods  had  been  distrained ;  and  he  had  been  flung  into  one 
noisome  jail  af\cr  another  among  highwaymen  and  house- 
breakers. Out  of  prison  he  had  constantly  had  the  officers  of 
justice  on  his  track ;  had  been  forced  to  pay  hush-money  to 
informers ;  had  stolen,  in  ignominious  disguises,  through  win- 
dows and  trap-doors  to  meet  his  flock  ;  and  had,  while  pouring 
the  baptismal  water,  or  distributing  the  eucharistic  bread,  been 
anxiously  listening  for  the  signoJ  that  the  tipstaves  were  ap- 
proaching. Was  it  not  mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thus  plun- 
dered and  oppressed  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  property  and 
liberty  of  his  plunderers  and  oppressors?  The  declaration, 
despotic  as  it  might  seem  to  his  prosperous  neighbors,  brought 
deliverance  to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  his  choice, 
not  between  freedom  and  slavery,  but  between  two  yokes ;  and 
he  might  not  unnaturally  think  the  yoke  of  the  king  lighter 
than  that  of  the  Church. 

While  tlioughts  like  these  were  working  in  the  minds  of 
tnany  Dissenters,  the  Anglican  party  was  in  amazement  and 
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Ifinar.  This  new  turn  in  aflaiFs  was  indeed  alarming.  The 
House  of  Stuart  leogiietl  witii  republican  and  regicide  seels 
■gainst  the  old  Cavaliers  of  En<rland;  P(>{>ery  leagued  with 
Puritanism  against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  which  the  Pu- 
ritans had  no  quarrel,  except  that  it  liad  retained  too  much  that 
was  Popish;  these  were  portents  which  confounded  all  the 
calculations  of  statesmen.  The  Church  was  tlten  to  be  attacked 
at  once  on  every  side ;  and  the  attack  was  to  l)e  unflcr  the  di- 
rection of  him  who,  by  her  constitution,  was  her  head.  She 
might  well  be  stnick  with  surprise  tiiid  dismay.  And  mingled 
with  surprise  and  dismay  came  other  bitter  feelings ;  resent- 
ment against  the  perjured  prince  wliom  she  had  served  too 
well,  and  renK>rse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  he  had  been  hei 
accomplice,  and  for  which  he  wits  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to 
he  her  punisher.  Her  chiistisemeut  was  just.  Slie  rea|>ed  that 
which  slie  had  sown.  AHer  the  Restoration,  when  her  powei 
was  at  the  height,  she  had  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance. 
Slie  had  encouraged,  urged,  almost  com|>elled  the  Stuarts  to 
requite  with  |>erfidious  ingratiUMlc  the-  recent  services  of  the 
Presbyterians.  Had  she,  in  that  season  of  lier  prosperity, 
pleaded,  as  becan^  her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might  now,  in 
her  distress,  have  found  them  her  friends.  Perlmjis  it  was  not 
yet  too  late.  Perliaps  slie  mi^ht  still  be  able  to  turn  the  tactics 
of  her  fiiithlcss  oppressor  agiun.->t  himself.  There  was  among 
the  Anglican  clergy  a  moderate  party  which  hiul  always  felt 
kindly  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  That  party  was  not 
kirge ;  but  the  abilities,  acquireuM^nts,  and  virtues  of  those  who 
belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable.  It  had  been  regarded  with 
little  favor  by  the  highest  ecclesiaustical  dignitaries,  and  had 
been  mercilessly  reviled  by  bigots  of  the  sr:hool  of  Laud  ;  but, 
from  the  day  on  which  tlie  Declaration  of  Imlulgence  ap|M;ared 
to  the  day  on  which  the  power  of  James  ceased  to  inspire  ter- 
ror, the  whole  church  seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit,  and 
guided  by  tlie  counsels,  of  the  calumniated  Latitudinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest  that  history  has  re- 
corded. On  one  side  the  king,  on  the  other  the  Church,  began 
'o  bid  eagerly  against  each  other  for  the  favor  of  those  whom 
up  to  thot  time  king  and  Church  had  comb'ned  to  oppress. 
llie  Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been 
■t  d<nspised  and  proscribed  class,  now  held  the  balance  of  powei 
The  harshnc*ss  with  which  they  had  been  treated  was  univer- 
■dty  condemned.  The  court  tried  to  throw  all  the  blame  on 
the  hifirarchy.    The  hierarchy  flung  it  back  on  the  court    Thu 
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king  H(«c1ared  that  he  had  unwillingly  persecuted  the  sepam 
lists  only  because  his  affairs  had  been  in  such  a  slate  that  he 
could  not  venture  to  disoblige  the  established  clergy.  The 
established  clergy  pratested  that  they  had  borne  a  part  in  se- 
verities uncongenial  to  their  feelings  only  from  deference  to  the 
authority  of  the  king.  The  king  got  together  a  collection  of 
stories  about  rectors  and  vicars  who  had  by  threats  of  prosecu- 
tion wrung  money  out  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  talked  on 
this  subject  much  and  publicly,  threatened  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry which  would  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  true  character  to 
the  whole  world,  and  actually  issued  several  commissions  em- 
powering persons  on  whom  he  thought  that  he  could  depend  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  professors  of  the  dominant  religion  from  sec- 
taries. The  advocates  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  cited 
instances  of  honest  parish  priests  who  had  been  reprimanded 
and  menaced  by  tlie  court,  for  recommending  toleration  in  the 
pulpit,  and  for  refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt  down  little  congre- 
gations of  Nonconformists.  The  king  asserted  that  some  of 
the  Churchmen  whom  he  had  closeted  had  offered  to  make  large 
concessions  to  the  Catholics,  on  condition  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Puritans  might  go  on.  The  accused  Churchmen  vehe- 
mently denied  the  truth  of  this  charge ;  and  alleged  that,  if 
they  would  have  complied  with  what  he  demanded  for  his  own 
religion,  he  would  most  gladly  have  suffered  them  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  harassing  and  pillaging  Protestant  Dissenters.* 

The  court  had  changed  its  face.  The  scarf  and  cassock 
could  hardly  appear  there  without  calling  forth  sneers  and  ma- 
licious whispers.  Maids  of  honor  forbore  to  giggle,  and  lords 
of  the  bed-chamber  bowed  low,  when  the  puritanical  visage 
and  the  puritanical  garb,  so  long  the  favorite  subjects  of  mock- 
ery in  fashionable  circles,  were  seen  in  the  galleries.  Taun- 
ton, which  had  been  during  two  generations  the  stronghold  of 
the  Roundhead  party  in  the  West,  which  had  twice  resolutely 
repelled  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  which  had  risen  as  one 

*  Warrant  Book  of  the  Treasury.    See  particidarly  the  instructions 

dated  March  8,  1^8};  Bumct,  i.  715;  Reflections  on  his  Majesty's 
Proclamation  for  a  Toleration  in  Scotland ;  Letters  containing  some 
Reflections  on  his  Majesty's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience ; 
Apology  for  the  Church   of  England  with  relation  to  the  spirit  of 

Peisccution  for  which  she  is  accused,  168^*  But  it  is  impossible  foi 
cue  to  cite  all  the  pamphlets  from  which  I  have  formed  my  notion  of 
die  state  of  parties  at  this  time. 
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man  to  support  Monmouth,  and  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
shambles  by  Kirke  and  Jeffreys,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  which  Oxford  had  once  occupied  in  the 
royal  favor.*  The  king  constrained  himself  to  show  even 
fawning  courtesy  to  eminent  Dissenters.  To  some  he  offered 
moneys  to  some  municipal  honors,  to  some  pardons  for  their 
relations  and  friends  who,  having  been  implicated  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  or  having  joined  the  standard  of  Monmouth,  were 
now  wandering  on  the  Continent,  or  toiling  among  the  sugar- 
canes  of  Barbadoes.  He  affected  even  to  sympathize  with 
the  kindness  which  the  Bnglish  Puritans  felt  for  their  foreign 
brethren.  A  fiecond  and  a  third  proclamation  were  published 
at  Edinburgh,  which  greatly  extended  the  nugatory  toleration 
granted  to  the  Presbyterians  by  the  edict  of  February.t  The 
banished  Huguenots,  on  whom  the  king  had  frowned  during 
many  months,  and  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  the  alms  con- 
tributed by  the  nation,  were  now  relieved  and  caressed.  An 
order  of  council  was  issued,  appealing  again  in  their  behalf  to 
the  public  liberality.  The  rule  which  required  them  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  receipt  of  charity,  by  conforming  to  the 
Anglican  worship,  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  silently  ob- 
rogated  ;  and  the  defenders  of  the  king^s  policy  had  the  elfrop- 
tery  to  afRrm  that  this  rule,  which,  as  we  know  from  the  best 
evidence,  was  really  devised  by  himself  in  concert  with  Baril- 
lon,  had  been  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  prelates  of  the 
Elstablished  Church.^ 

While  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old  adversaries,  the 
friends  of  the  Church  were  not  less  active.  Of  the  acrimony 
and  scorn  with  which  prelates  and  priests  had,  since  the  Resto- 
ration, been  'in  the  habit  of  treating  the  sectaries  scarcely  a 
trace  was  discernible.  Those  who  had  lately  been  designated 
as  schismatics  and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow-Protestants, 
woak  brethren  it  might  be,  but  still  brethren,  whose  scruples 
were  entitled  to  tender  regard.  If  they  would  but  be  true  at 
this  crisis  to  the  cause  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the 
rcfonned  religion,  their  generosity  should  be  speedily  and 
largely  rewarded.  They  should  have,  instead  of  an  indul- 
l^nco  which  was  of  no  legal  validity,  a  real  indulgence,  se- 


•  LKIer  to  a  Dissenter, 
t  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  iL  Nos.  132,  134. 

X  I<<mdon  Omsette,  April  21,  1687  ;  Animadversions  on  a  late  pqpex 
ntitled  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  by  II.  C.  (Henry  Care),  1687. 
VOL   II.  15 
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cured  by  act  of  parliament.  Nay,  many  Church  nen,  who  had 
hitherto  Ixsen  distiiiguislied  by  their  inflexible  attachment  to 
every  gesture  and  every  word  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon l*rayer,  now  declared  themselves  favorable,  not  only  to 
toleration,  but  even  to  comprehension.  The  dispute,  they  saidy 
about  surplices  and  attitudes,  had  too  long  divided  those  who 
were  agreed  as  to  the  essentials  of  religion.  When  the  strug- 
gle for  life  and  death  against  the  common  enemy  was  over,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  Anglican  clergy  would  be  ready  to 
make  every  fair  concession,  if  the  Dissenters  would  demand 
only  what  was  reasonable,  not  only  civil,  but  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities would  be  open  to  them ;  and  Baxter  and  Howe  would 
be  able,  without  any  stain  on  their  honor  or  their  conscience, 
to  sit  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  which  the  cause  of  the  court 
and  the  cause  of  the  Cliurch  were  at  this  time  eagerly  aiid 
anxiously  pleaded  before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a  strange  turn 
of  fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  his  persecutors,  one  only 
is  still  remembered,  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter.  In  this  masterly 
little  tract,  all  the  arguments  which  could  convince  a  Noncon- 
formist that  it  was  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  prefer  an  alliance 
with  the  Church  to  an  alliance  with  the  court,  were  condensed 
into  the  smallest  compass,  arranged  in  the  most  perspicuous 
order,  illustrated  with  lively  wit,  and  enforced  by  an  eloquence 
earnest  indeed,  yet  never  in  its  utmost  vehemence  transgressing 
the  limits  of  exact  good  sense  and  good  breeding.  The  elTuct 
of  this  paper  was  immense ;  for,  as  it  was  only  a  single  sheet, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  were  circulated  by  the  post ; 
and  there  was  no  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  elFect  wa^ 
not  felt.  Twenty-four  answers  were  published,  but  the  town 
pronounced  that  they  were  all  bad,  and  that  Lestrange's  was 
the  worst  of  the  twenty-four.*  The  government  was  greatly 
irritated,  and  spared  no  pains  to  discover  the  author  of  the  let- 
ter; but  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  legal  evidence 
against  him.  Some  imagined  that  they  recognized  the  senti- 
ments and  diction  of  Temple.t  But  in  truth  that  amplitude  and 
acuteness  of  intellect,  thiit  vivacity  of  fancy,  that  terse  and 
energetic  style,  that  placid  dignity,  half  courtly  half  philosophi- 

♦  I^fCatrange's  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter ;  Care's  Animad- 
versions  on  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter;  Dialogue  between  Harry  and 
Ho^r ;  that  is  to  say,  Harry  Care  and  Roger  Lestrange. 

t  The  letter  was  signed  T.  W.  Care  says,  in  his  Auimadversions. 
**  This  Sir  PoUtio  T.  W.,  or  W.  T. ;  for  Bome  critioi  think  that  tht 
truer  reading." 
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oal,  which  the  utmost  excitement  of  conflict  could  not  lor  ii 
moment  derange,  belonged  to  Halifax,  and  to  Halifax  alone. 

The  Diasenters  wavered ;  nor  is  it  any  reproach  to  them  that 
they  did  so.  They  were  suflering,  and  the  king  had  given  them 
relief.  Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged  from  confinement ; 
others  had  ventured  to  return  from  exile.  Congregations 
which  had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  in  darkness  now 
assembled  at  noonday,  and  sang  psalms  aloud  in  the  hearing 
of  magistrates,  churchwardens,  and  constables.  Modest  build- 
ing for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  Puritan  fashion  began  to 
arise  all  over  England.  An  observant  traveller  will  still  re- 
mark the  date  of  1687  on  some  of  the  old  meeting-houses. 
Nevertheless  the  offers  of  the  Church  were,  to  a  prudent  Dis- 
senter, far  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  king.  The  Decia- 
ration  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  nullity.  It  suspended  the 
penal  statutes  against  Nonconformity  only  for  so  long  a  time 
as  the  fundamental  principles  of  th^  constitution  and  the 
riffhtful  authority  of  the  legislature  should  remain  suspend- 
ed. What  was  the  value  of  privileges  which  must  be  held 
by  a  tenure  at  once  so  ignommious  and  so  insecure  ?  There 
might  soon  be  a  demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign  attached 
to  the  established  religion  might  sit  on  the  throne.  A  par- 
liament composed  of  Churchmen  might  be  assembled.  How 
deplorable  would  then  be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who  had 
been  in  league  with  Jesuits  against  the  constitution!  The 
Church  oflTered  an  indulgence  very  diflercnt  from  that  granted 
by  James,.an  indulgence  as  valid  and  as  sacred  as  the  Great 
Charter.  Both  the  contending  parties  promised  religious  lib- 
erhr  to  the  separatist ;  but  one  party  required  him  to  purchase 
it  by  sacrificing  civil  liberty ;  the  other  party  invited  him  to 
enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty  together. 

For  thiise  reasons,  even  if  it  could  be  believed  that  the  court 
was  sinasre,  a  Dissenter  might  reasonably  have  determined  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what  guarantee  was  there 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  court  ?  All  men  knew  what  the  con- 
duct of  James  had  been  up  to  that  very  time.  It  was  not  im- 
possible, indeed,  that  a  persecutor  might  be  convinced  by 
argument  and  by  experience  of  the  advantages  of  toleration. 
But  James  did  not  pretend  to  have  been  recently  convinced. 
On  the  contrary,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  protesting  that 
oe  had,  durins  many  years,  been,  on  principle,  adverse  to  all 
intolerance.  Yet,  within  a  few  months,  he  had  persecuted 
men,  women,  young  girls*  to  the  death  for  their  religion.     Had 
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lie  been  acting  against  light  and  against  the  convictions  of  hu 
conscience  then  ?  Or  was  he  uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood 
now  ?  From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape ;  and  either 
of  the  two  suppositions  was  fatal  to  the  king^s  character  fot 
honesty.  It  was  notorious  also  that  he  had  been  completely 
tubjugated  by  the  Jesuits.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Indulgence,  that  order  had  been  honored,  in  spite 
fif  me  well-known  wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  with  a  new  mark 
of  his  confidence  and  approbation.  His  confessor.  Father 
Mansucte,  a  Franciscan,  whose  mild  temper  and  irreproach* 
able  life  commanded  general  respect,  but  who  had  long  been 
hated  by  Tyrconnel  and  Pelre,  had  been  discarded.  The  va- 
cant place  had  been  filled  by  an  Englishman  named  Warner, 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  had 
turned  Jesuit.  To  the  moderate  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the 
Nuncio  this  change  was  far  from  agreeable.  By  every  Prot- 
estant it  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Jesuits  over  the  royal  mind  was  absolute.*  Whatever  praises 
those  fathers  might  justly  claim,  flattery  itself  could  not  ascribe 
to  them  either  wide  liberality  or  strict  veracity.  That  they 
had  never  scrupled,  when  the  interest  of  their  faith  or  of  their 
order  was  at  stake,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  sword,  or  to 
violate  the  laws  of  truth  and  of  good  faith,  had  been  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  not  only  by  Protestant  accusers,  but  by  men  whose 
virtue  and  genius  were  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
was  incredible  that  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Jesuits  should  be 
on  principle  zealous  for  freedom  of  conscience  ;  but  it  was 
neither  incredible  nor  improbable  that  he  might  think  himself 
justified  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments  in  order  to  render  a 
service  to  his  religion.  It  was  certain  that  the  king  at  heart 
preferred  the  Churchmen  to  the  Puritans.  It  was  certain  that, 
while  he  had  any  hope  of  gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had  never 
shown  the  smallest  kindness  to  the  Puritans.  Could  it  then 
be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen  would  even  now  comply  with 
his  wishes,  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  Puritans  ?  His 
word,  repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained  him  from  invading 
the  legal  rights  of  that  clergy  which  had  given  such  signal 
proofs  of  affection  and  fidelity  to  his  house.  What  security 
then  could  his  word  afford  to  sects  divided  from  him  bv  the 

«   Ellis  Correspondence,   March   15,  July    27.    1686.      Barillon, 
'^-?;  March  A;  March  /j,  1687;  RonquUlo.  March  A  1687,  in 


the  Mackintosh  Collection* 
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recollection  of  a  tbousoDd  inexpiable  wounds  inflictud  and 
aodured? 

When  the  firat  agitation  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 
Indulgence  had  subsided,  it  appeared  that  a  breach  had  taken 
place  in  the  Puritan  party.  The  minority,  headed  by  a  few 
busy  men  whose  judgment  was  defective  or  was  biased  by  in- 
terest, supported  the  kin^.  Henry  Care,  who  had  long  been 
the  bitterest  and  most  active  pamphleteer  among  the  Noncon- 
(brmists,  and  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  assailed 
James  with  the  utmost  fury  in  a  weekly  ioumal  entiiled  the 
Packet  of  Advice  from  Rome,  was  now  as  loud  in  adulation  as 
he  had  formerly  been  in  calumny  and  insult.*  The  chief 
agent  who  was  employed  by  the  government  to  manage  the 
PresbjTterians  was  Vincent  Alsop,  a  divine  of  some  note  both 
as  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer.  I  Its  son,  who  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  treason,  received  a  pardon ;  and  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  father  was  thus  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
courLt  With  Alsop  was  joined  Thomas  Rosewell.  Rose  well 
had,  during  that  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  which  followed 
the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  been  falsely  accused  of 
preaching  against  the  government,  had  been  tried  for  his  lifo 
by  Jeflrevs,  and  had,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  evidence,  been 
eonvicted  by  a  packed  jury.  The  injustice  of  the  verdict  was 
10  gross  that  the  very  courtiers  cried  shame.  One  Tory  gen- 
tleman who  had  heard  the  trial  went  instantly  to  Charles,  and 
declared  that  tlie  neck  of  the  most  loyal  subject  in  England 
would  not  be  safe  if  Rosewell  suffered.  Tlie  jurymen  diem- 
ielves  were  stung  by  remorse  when  they  thought  over  what 
they  had  done,  and  exerted  themselves  to  save  the  life  of  the 
prisoner.  At  length  a  pardon  was  mnted ;  but  Rosewell  re- 
mained bound  under  heavy  recognizances  to  good  behavior 
during  life,  and  to  periodical  appearance  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  His  recognizances  were  now  discharged  by  the  royal 
eommand  ;  and  in  this  way  his  services  were  secured. | 

The  business  of  gaining  the  Independents  was  principally 

•  Wood's  AtheiuB  Oxonienies;  Obsenrator;  Heraclitui  Ridens, 
0U9$m.  But  Care'i  own  writings  fumiih  the  best  materiali  lor  an 
wthnste  of  his  character. 

t  Calamy'i  Account  of  the  Ministers  ejected  or  silenced  after  the 
Restoration,  Northamptonshire;  Wood's  Athense  Ozonienses;  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica. 

t  State  Trials;  Samuel  BoseweU's  Life  of  Thomas  Rosewell,  1718  ' 
tJslsmy's  Aceount 
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JDtrusted  to  one  ofilieir  minisicm  Damod  Stephen  Lohb.  Lobb 
was  ft  weak,  vicjleiit,  and  ambitious  mun.  He  had  gone  sucb 
lengths  in  opposition  lo  the  government,  tliai  he  had  been  by 
name  prcacribed  in  several  proclamations,  He  now  made  his 
peace,  and  wem  as  far  in  servility  as  he  hnd  ever  done  in  fac- 
tion. He  joined  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  Bnd  eagerly  recommend- 
nd  most  honest  Roman 
uil  he  was  constantly  M 
t,  that  he  lived  with  m 
were  little  accustomed, 
id  by  suitors  imploring 
ardons.* 

iltinm  Penn.     Penn  ')ad 

lire  which  he  had  been 

iltle  impaired  his  moral 

er  reproached  him,  he 

thai  I  :  had  u  good  and  noble 

t  paid  for  his  s<'rvices  in  money. 

I,  and  of  others  less  conspicuous, 

g  were  procured  from  seveml 

iters  have  with  justice  remarked 

positions  was  as  f'llsomely  ser* 

florid  eulogies 


B  from  which  the 
Catholics  recoiled.     It  was  rfimt 
tlie  palace  ami  frequently  in  iht- 
■plendor  to  wnich  llie  Puritan  di' 
and  that  he  Has  perpetually  a 
his  interest  to  procuri;  them  off 

With  Lobb  was  closely  cormeci 
never  been  a  strong-headed  man  , 
leading  durin<|;  two  years  had  not 
sensibility;   and,  if  liis  consc' 
comrorted  himself  by  repeaiin 
end  in  view,  and  that  he  was  n. 

By  the  influence  of  these  me 
addresses  of  thanks  to  the  ki 
bodies  of  Uissentere.  Tory  w 
that  the  language  of  these  coi 
vile  as  any  thing  that  could  be  fc 
pronounced  by  bishops  on  the  Sli 

II  will  appear  tliat  the  disgrace  belongs  to  but  a  smalt  part  of 
the  Puritan  party.  There  was  scarcely  a  market  town  in  Eng- 
land without  at  least  a  knot  of  separatists.  No  exertion  was 
spared  to  induce  them  lo  express  their  gmiitude  for  the  indul- 
gence. Circular  letters,  imploring  them  to  sign,  were  sent  to 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom  in  such  numbers  that  the  mail  beca, 
it  was  sportively  said,  were  loo  heavy  for  the  post-horses.  Yet 
all  the  addresses  which  could  be  obtained  from  all  ihe  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Baptists  scattered  over  England  did 
not  in  six  months  amount  to  sixty  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  these  addresses  was  numerously  signed.t 

The  great  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  firmly  at- 
tached to  civil  liberty,  and  distrusting  the  promises  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Jesuits,  steadily  refused  to  return  thanks  for  « 
favor,  which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  concealed  a  snare. 


*  London   Gsiette,   March   IS,   tSBj ;   Nichola'i  Defonca  of  (M 
Church  of  England ;  Price's  Vindicstion  cf  the  Divtenten. 
t  The  Addroasci  will  be  found  Ln  the  London  OtMttCS. 
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This  was  the  temper  of  all  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of  the 
iMUty.  One  of  these  was  Baxter.  He  had,  ns  we  have  seen 
been  bi\)Uglit  to  trial  soon  at^er  the  accession  of  James,  had 
been  brutally  insulted  by  Jeffreys,  and  hud  been  convicted  by 
a  jiir\',  such  as  the  courtly  sheriffs  of  those  times  were  in  the 
habit  of  selecting.  Baxter  had  been  about  a  year  and  a  half 
in  prison  when  Uie  court  began  to  think  seriously  of  gaining 
the  Nonconformists.  He  was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  was 
informed  that,  if  he  choso  to  reside  in  London,  he  might  do  so 
without  fearing  that  the  Five  Mile  Act  would  be  enforced 
against  him.  The  government  probably  hoped  that  the  recol- 
lection of  past  sufferings  and  the  sense  of  present  ease  would 
produce  the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  Rosewell  and  Lobb 
llie  hope  was  disappointed.  Baxter  was  neither  to  be  coi* 
rupted  nor  to  be  deceived.  He  refused  to  join  in  any  address 
of  thanks  for  the  Indulgence,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
promote  good  feeling  between  the  Church  and  the  Presby- 
terians.* 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  that  man  was  John  Howe.  Howe  had, 
like  Baxter,  been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  recent  change  of 
measures.  The  same  tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter  into 
jail  had  driven  Howe  into  banishment ;  and,  so€hi  after  Baxter 
had  been  let  out  of  the  King^s  Bench  prison,  Howe  returned 
from  Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  expected  at  Whitehall  that 
Howe  would  exert  in  favor  of  the  court  all  the  authority  which 
be  possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  king  himself  coiide- 
scended  to  ask  the  help  of  the  subject  whom  he  had  oppressed. 
Howe  appears  to  have  hesitated ;  but  the  itifluence  of  the 
Hampdens,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy) 
kept  him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  constitution.  A  meeting 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  was  held  at  his  house,  to  consider  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  determine  on  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
There  was  great  anxiety  at  the  palace  to  know  the  result 
Two  royal  messengers  were  in  attendance  during  the  discus- 
sion. They  earned  back  the  unwelcome  news  that  Howe  had 
declared  himself  decidedly  adverse  to  the  dispensing  power, 
and  that  he  had,  af\ei  long  debate,  carried  with  him  the  ma- 
jority of  the  assembly .t 

•  Calamjr'B  life  of  Baxter. 

t  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  which  the  Hampden  family 
aad  in  the  matter  I  leamed  from  a  letter  of  Johnstone  of  Waristoua, 
dated  June  13.  1C88. 
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To  llie  iiamcj  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be  added  Iho  tiBina 
of  a  man  far  below  tlieiii  in  slaiion  and  iu  acquired  tnawledge, 
but  in  virtue  their  equal,  and  in  genius  their  superior,  John 
Dunyan.  Bunyari  had  been  bred  a  tinker,  and  had  served  or 
B  private  soldier  in  tlie  parliamenlary  army.  Early  in  hJi 
life  he  had  bem  fearfully  tortured  by  remorse  for  his  youthful 
sins,  the  worei  uf  ivhjch  seem,  however,  lo  have  been  such  as 
the  worid  thinks  vt-tiial.     His  k^  isibility  and  his  powerful 

imagination  made  liis  internal  coi  singularly  terrible.     He 

fancied  that  he  wiis  under  seniet  reprobation,  ihal  be  had 

committed  blasphtmy  against  iht  '  Ghost,  that  he  had  sold 

Christ,  that  he  was  actually  posst  rd  by  a  demon.  Some* 
timca  loud  voic'^s  from  heaven  cric'  ut  to  worn  him.  Some- 
times fiends  whiKperc'd  impious  su(  astions  in  his  ear.  He 
saw  visions  of  dismril  mouniiun  lops,  an  which  the  b 
brightly,  but  from  which  he  was  separated  by  a  waste 
He  feh  the  devil  lichiiid  him  pulling  his  clothes.  He  thought 
that  the  braiKi  of  Cain  had  bten  set  up<)n  him.  He  Itarpd 
thai  he  was  about  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental 
agony  disordered  his  health.  One  day  he  shook  like  a  man  iu 
the  palsy.  On  another  day  he  felt  a  fire  within  his  breast.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  survived  suHcrings  so  intense, 
and  so  long  c^tinued.  At  length  the  clouds  broke.  From 
the  depths  of  despair,  the  penitent  passed  to  a  slate  of  serene 
felicity.  An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to  impart  lo 
others  the  blessing  of  which  he  was  hhnself  possessed.*  He 
joined  the  Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  and  writer.  His 
education  had  been  thai  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew  no  lan- 
guage but  the  Etiglish,  as  it  was  spoken  hy  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  had  studied  no  great  model  of  composition,  with  the 
exception  —  on  important  exception  undoubtedly  —  of  our  noble 
translation  of  the  Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad.  He  frequenily 
Ironsgresscd  the  rules  of  grammar.  Yet  his  native  force  of 
genius,  and  his  experimental  knowledge  of  all  ihe  religious 
passions,  from  despair  lo  ecstasy,  amply  supplied  in  him  the 
wanl  of  learning.  His  rude  oratory  roused  and  melted  hearers 
who  listened  without  interest  lo  the  labored  discourses  of  great 
logicians  and  Helimists.  His  works  were  widely  circulated 
among  ihe  humbler  classes.  One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim'ii 
Progress,  was,  in  his  own  hfetime,  Imnsluted  into  sefetal 
foreign  languages,     li  was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  the 

*  Bunyon's  Oritcc  AboundinK- 
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Immed  and  polite,  and  had  been,  during  near  a  century,  the 
delight  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans  before  it  was  publicly 
commended  by  any  man  of  high  literary  eminence.  Ai 
length  critics  condescended  to  inquire  where  the  secret  of  so 
w\&  and  so  durable  a  popularity  lay.  They  were  compelled 
to  own  that  the  ignorant  multitude  had  judged  more  correctly 
than  the  learned,  and  that  the  despised  little  book  was  really  a 
masterpiece.  Bunyan  is,  indeed,  as  decidedly,  the  first  of 
allegorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shak- 
speare  the  first  of  dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown 
equal  ingenuity ;  but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever  been  able  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of  terror,  of 
pity,  and  of  love.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dissenter  had  suf- 
fered more  severely  under  the  penal  laws  than  John  Bunyan. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Restora- 
tion, he  had  passed  twelve  in  confinement.  He  still  persisted 
in  preaching;  but,  that  he  might  preach,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  disguising  himself  like  a  carter.  He  was  of\er. 
introduced  into  meetings  through  back  doors,  with  a  smock 
frock  on  his  back,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If  he  had  thought 
only  of  his  own  ease  and  safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the 
Indulgence  with  delight.  He  was  now,  at  length,  free  to  pray 
and  exhort  in  open  day.  His  congregation  rapidly  increased  ; 
thousands  hung  upon  his  words;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he 
ordinarily  resided,  money  was  plentifully  contributed  to  build  a 
meeting-house  for  him.  His  influence  among  the  common 
people  was  such  that  the  government  would  willingly  have 
bestowed  on  him  some  municipal  office ;  but  his  vigorous 
understanding  and  his  stout  English  heart  were  proof  against 
all  delusion  and  all  temptation.  He  felt  assured  that  the  prof- 
fered toleration  was  merely  a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  Puritan 
party  to  destruction ;  nor  would  he,  by  accepting  a  place  for 
which  he  was  not  legally  qualified,  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  dispensing  power.     One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  virtuous  life 


•  Young  classes  Banyan's  prose  with  Durfey*s  poetry.  The  peo- 
ple of  fashion  in  the  Spiritual  Quixote  rank  the  Pilgrim's  Progresa 
•nth  jBck  the  Giant-KUler.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Cowpei 
lid  not  I'enture  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  great  allegorist. 

*'  I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  moT(^  a  sneor  at  thv  deserved  fame." 

15*  ' 
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mu  «o  decHiie  an  interview  to  which  he  was  invited  by  ac 
agent  of  the  government.* 

Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with  the  Baptists,  thai 
of  William  Kifiin  was  still  greater.  Kiffin  was  the  first  man 
among  them  in  wealth  and  station.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  his  spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings :  but  he  did  not 
live  by  preaching.  He  traded  largely  ;  his  credit  on  the  Ex* 
change  of  London  stood  high;  and  he  had  accumulated  an 
ample  fortune.  Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  conjuncture, 
have  rendered  more  valuable  services  to  the  court.  But  be- 
tween him  and  the  court  was  interposed  the  remembrance  of 
one  terrible  event.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  two  Hew- 
lings,  those  gallant  youths  who,  of  all  the  victims  of  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  had  been  the  most  generally  lamented.  For  the  sad 
fate  of  one  of  them  James  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  responsi- 
ble. Jeffreys  had  respited  the  younger  brother.  The  poor 
lad^s  sister  had  been  ushered  by  Churchill  into  the  royal  pres« 
enoe,  and  had  begged  for  mercy ;  but  the  king^s  heart  had  been 
obdurate.  The  misery  of  the  whole  family  had  been  gredt ; 
but  Kiffin  was  most  to  be  pitied.  He  was  seventy  years  old 
when  he  was  led  destitute,  the  survivor  of  those  who  should 
have  survived  him.  The  heartless  and  venal  sycophants  of 
Whitehall,  judging  by  themselves,  thought  that  the  old  man 
would  be  easily  propitiated  by  an  alderman^s  gown,  and  by 
some  compensation  in  money  for  the  property  which  his  grand- 
sons had  forfeited.  Penn  was  employed  in  the  work  of  seduc- 
tion, but  to  no  purpose.  The  king  determined  to  try  what 
effect  his  own  civilities  would  produce.  Kiffin  was  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  palace.  He  found  a  brilliant  circle  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  assembled.  James  immediately  came  to  him, 
spoke  to  him  very  graciously,  and  concluded  by  saying,  ^'  I 
have  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kifiin,  for  an  Alderman  of  London.^* 
The  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  the  king,  burst  into  tears,  and 
made  answer,  ^^  Sir,  I  am  worn  out ;  1  am  unfit  to  serve  your 
Blajesty  or  the  City.  And,  sir,  the  death  of  my  poor  boys 
broke  my  heart  That  wound  is  as  fresh  &s  ever.  I  shall 
carry  it  to  my  grave."  The  king  stood  silent  for  a  minute  ir 
some  confusion,  and  then  said,  ^^  Mr.  Kiffin,  I  will  find  a  balsam 
for  that  sore."  Assuredly  James  did  not  mean  to  say  ai  y  tiling 
cruel  01  insolent ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  ao 

*  Thd  continuation  of  Banyan's  life  appended  to  his  Grl«^e 
Abounding. 
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flDiBually  gentle  mood.  Yet  no  speech  that  is  recorded  of  him 
gives  so  unfavorable  a  notion  of  his  character  as  these  few 
words.  They  are  the  words  of  a  hard-hearteo  and  low-minded 
man,  unable  to  conceive  any  laceration  of  the  affections  foi 
which  a  place  or  a  pension  would  not  be  a  full  compensation.* 
The  section  of  the  dissenting  body  which  was  favorable  to 
the  kiDg^s  new  policy  had  from  the  first  been  a  minority,  and 
toon  began  to  diminish.  For  the  Nonconformists  perceived  in 
10  long  time  that  their  spiritual  privileges  had  been  abridged 
.jiiherthan  extended  by  the  Indulgence.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  the  Puritan  was  abhorrence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  had  quitted  the  Church  of  England  onl} 
because  he  conceived  that  she  too  much  resembled  her  superl 
and  voluptuous  sister,  the  sorceress  of  the  golden  cup  and  of 
the  scarlet  robe.  He  now  found  that  one  of  the  implied  con- 
ditions of  that  alliance  which  some  of  his  pastors  had  formed 
with  the  court  was  that  the  religion  of  the  court  should  be 
respectfully  and  tenderly  treated.  He  soon  began  to  regret 
the  days  of  persecution.  While  the  penal  laws  were  enforced, 
he  had  heard  the  words  of  life  in  secret  and  at  his  peril :  but 
still  he  had  heard  them.  When  the  brethren  were  assembled 
in  the  inner  chamber,  when  the  sentinels  had  been  posted,  when 
the  doors  had  been  locked,  when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a 
butcher  or  a  drayman,  had  come  in  over  the  tiles,  then  at  least 
God  was  truly  worshipped.  No  portion  of  divine  truth  was 
suppressed  or  soAeneo  down  for  any  worldly  object.  All  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology  were  fully,  and 
even  coarsely,  set  forth.  To  the  errofs  of  Rome  no  quarter 
was  ^ven.  The  beast,  the  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  the  mys- 
tical Jezebel,  the  mystical  Babylon,  were  the  phrases  ordinarily 
employed  to  describe  that  august  and  fascinating  superstition. 
Such  had  been  once  the  style  of  Alsop,  of  Lobb,  of  Kosewell, 
and  of  other  ministers  who  had  of  late  been  well  received  at 
the  palace ;  but  such  was  now  their  style  no  longer.  Divines 
who  aspired  to  a  high  place  in  the  king^s  favor  and  confidence, 
could  not  venture  to  speak  with  asperity  of  the  king's  religion. 
Congregations  therefore  complained  loudly  that,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Declaration  which  purported  to  give  them  entire 
freedom  of  conscience,  they  had  never  once  heard  the  Gospc! 
boldly  and  faithfully  preached.     Formerly  they  had  been  forced 

*  Kiffin's  Memoirs;  Luson's  Letter  tc  Brooke,  Slay  11,  1773,  in 
the  Hughes  Corrcspondor  3e. 
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k>  snatcn  Uicir  spiritual  nutriment  by  stealth ;  but,  when  they 
hud  snatched  it,  they  found  it  seasoned  exactly  to  their  taste. 
They  were  now  at  liberty  to  feed ;  but  their  food  had  lost  all  ita 
savor.  They  met  by  daylight,  and  in  commodious  edifices ; 
but  they  heard  discourses  far  less  to  their  taste  than  they  would 
have  heard  from  the  rector.  At  the  parish  church  the  will- 
worship  and  idolatry  of  Rome  were  every  Sunday  attacked 
witli  energy  ;  but,  at  the  meeting-hoiise,  the  pastor,  who  had  a 
few  months  before  reviled  the  established  clergy  as  little  better 
than  Papis*^,  now  carefully  abstained  from  censuring  Popery, 
or  conveyed  his  censures  in  language  too  delicate  to  shock 
even  the  ears  of  Father  Petre.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  assign 
any  creditable  reason  for  this  change.  The  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  had  undergone  no  alteration.  Within  living  memory 
never  had  Roman  Catholic  priests  been  so  active  in  the  work 
of  making  proselytes;  never  had  so  many  Roman  Catholic 
publications  issued  from  the  press ;  never  had  the  attention  of 
all  who  cared  about  religion  been  so  closely  fixed  on  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protest-ints.  What 
could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  of  theologians  who  had  never 
been  weary  of  railing  at  Popery  when  Popery  was  compara- 
tively harmless  and  helpless,  and  who  now,  when  a  time  of 
real  danger  to  the  reformed  faith  had  arrived,  studiously  avoided 
uttering  one  word  which  could  give  offence  to  a  Jesuit  ?  Their 
conduct  was  indeed  easily  explained.  It  was  known  that  some 
of  them  had  obtained  pardons.  It  was  suspected  that  others 
had  obtained  money.  Their  prototype  might  be  found  in  that 
weak  apostle  who  from  fear  denied  the  Master  and  Friend  to 
whom  he  had  boastfully  professed  the  firmest  attachment,  or  in 
that  baser  apostle  who  sold  his  Lord  for  a  handful  of  silver.* 

Thus  tlie  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
court  were  rapidly  losing  the  influence  which  they  had  once 
possessed  over  their  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sectaries 
found  themselves  attracted  by  a  strong  religious  sympathy 
towards  those  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Church  of  England 
who,  in  spite  of  royal  mandates,  of  threats,  and  of  promises, 
were  waging  vigorous  war  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Anglican  body  and  the  Puritan  body,  so  long  separated  by  a 
mortal  enmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
every  step  which  they  made  towards  union  increased  the  in- 

*  See,  among  other  contemporary  pamphlets,  one  entitled  A  Rep- 
resentation of  the  threatening  Dangers  impending  over  Protestauta. 
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Alienee  of  him  who  was  their  common  head.  Wil/iam  was 
in  all  things  fitted  to  be  a  mediator  between  these  two  great 
iections  of  the  English  nation.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be  * 
member  of  either.  Yet  neither,  when  in  a  reasonable  mood 
could  refuse  to  regard  him  as  a  friend.  His  system  of  theol 
ogy  agreed  with  that  of  tlie  Puntans.  At  the  same  time,  he 
regarded  episcopacy,  not  indeed  as  a  divine  institution,  but  afl 
8  perfectly  lawful  and  an  eminently  useful  form  of  church 
government.  Questions  respecting  postures,  robes,  festivals 
md  liturgies,  he  considered  as  of  no  vital  importance.  A  simple 
worship,  such  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  early  accustomed, 
would  have  been  most  to  his  personal  taste.  But  he  was  pre- 
pared to  conform  to  any  ritual  which  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  nation,  and  insisted  only  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
persecute  his  brother  Protestants  whose  consciences  did  not 
permit  them  to  follow  his  example.  Two  years  earlier,  :ie 
would  have  been  pronounced  by  numerous  bigots  on  both  sides 
a  mere  Laodicean,  neither  cold  nor  hot,  and  fit  only  to  be 
spewed  out.  But  the  zeal  which  had  inflamed  Churchmon 
against  Dissenters  and  Dissenters  against  Churchmen  had  been 
no  tempered  by  commoli  adversity  and  danger,  that  the  luke- 
wannness  which  had  once  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime 
was  now  reckoned  among  his  chief  virtues. 

All  men  were  anxious  to  know  what  he  thought  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  For  a  time,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained at  Whitehall  that  his  known  respect  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  would  at  least  prevent  him  from  publicly  expressing 
disapprobation  of  a  policy  which  had  a  specious  show  of  lib- 
erality. Penn  sent  copious  disquisitions  to  the  Hague,  and 
even  went  thither,  in  the  hope  that  his  eloquence,  of  which  he 
had  a  high  opinion,  would  prove  irresistible.  But,  though  he 
harangued  on  his  favorite  theme  with  a  copiousness  which 
tired  his  hearers  out,  and  though  he  assured  them  that  the 
approach  of  a  golden  age  of  religious  liberty  had  been  revealed 
to  him  by  a  man  who  was  permitted  to  converse  with  angels, 
no  impression  was  made  on  the  prince.*  "  You  ask  me," 
■aid  William  to  one  of  the  king^s  agents,  ^^  to  countenance  an 
attack  on  my  own  religion.  I  cannot  with  a  safe  conscience 
dr  -t,  and  I  will  not,  no,  not  for  the  crown  of  England,  nor  foi 
the  empire  of  the  world."     These  words  were  reported  to  the 


•  Bumct,  i.  693,  694. 
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king  and  disltjrbed  him  greatly.*  He  wrote  urgent  letters  with 
his  own  hand.  Sonretimcs  he  took  the  tone  of  an  injured 
•nan.  Ffe  was  the  head  of  the  royal  family;  he  was  as  such 
entitled  to  expect  the  obedience  of  the  yt>unger  branches ;  and 
it  was  very  hard  th^t  he  was  to  be  crossed  in  a  matter  on 
which  his  heart  was  set.  At  other  times  a  bait  which  was 
thought  irresistible  was  ofTcred.  If  William  would  but  give 
way  on  this  one  point,  the  English  government  would,  in 
return,  cooperate  with  him  strenuously  against  France.  He 
was  not  to  be  so  deluded.  He  knew  that  James,  without  the 
support  of  a  parliament,  would,  even  if  not  unwilling,  be 
unable  to  render  effectual  service  to  the  common  cause  of 
Europe ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  p^irliament 
were  assembled,  the  first  demand  of  both  Houses  would  be 
that  the  Declaration  should  be  cancelled. 

The  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  suggested  by  her  hus- 
band. Their  joint  opinion  was  conveyed  to  tlie  king  in  firm 
but  temperate  terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeply  regret 
led  the  course  which  his  majesty  had  adopted.  They  were 
convinced  that  he  had  usurped  a  prerogative  which  did  no! 
by  law  belong  to  him.  Against  that  usurpation  they  protested, 
not  only  as  friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  members  of  the  royal 
house,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
that  crown  which  they  might  one  day  wear.  For  experience 
had  shown  that  in  England  arbitrary  government  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  reaction  even  more  pernicious  than  itself;  and 
it  might  reasonably  be  feared  that  the  nation,  alarmed  and 
incensed  by  the  prospect  of  despotism,  might  conceive  a 
disgust  even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The  advice,  there- 
fore, which  they  tendered  to  the  king  was,  that  he  would  in  all 
tilings  govern  according  to  law.  They  readily  admitted  that 
the  law  might  with  advantage  be  altered  by  competent  author 
Hy,  and  tliat  some  part  of  the  Declaration  well  deserved  to  be 
imbodied  in  an  act  of  parliament.  They  were  not  persecutors. 
Tliey  should  with  pleasure  see  Roman  Catholics  as  well  a:^ 


•  "  Le  Prince  d'Onaige,  qui  avoit  61ud6  jusciu'alora  de  faire  une 

Sonse  positive,  dit qu'il  ne  conscntira  jamais  u  lasupprcRsiou 
e  ces  loix  qui  avoient  M  6tablies  pour  le  mainticn  et  la  surety  d« 
la  relij^ion  Protcstante,  et  que  sa  conscience  ne  le  Ini  pcrmcttoit 
point,  non  sculcinent  pour  la  succession  du  royaume  d'Anj^lctcrro, 
mais  mcme  pour  T empire  du  monde ;  en  sorte  que  le  roi  d'Ant(leterr« 

est  plus  aigri  contrc  lui  qu'i.  n'a  jamais  6t^.'* — Bonrepaux,  June  ^i 
1687. 
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Protestant  Dissenters  relieved  in  a  proper  manner  from  aL 
penal  statutes.  They  should  with  pleasure  see  Protestant  Dis* 
scnters  admitted  in  a  proper  manner  to  civil  oflice.  At  that 
point  they  must  stop.  They  could  not  but  entertain  gravp 
appnshensions  that,  if  Roman  Catholics  were  made  capable 
of  public  trust,  creat  evils  would  ensue,  and  they  intimated  not 
obscurely  that  tneir  apprehensions  arose  chiefly  from  the  con- 
duct of  James.* 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  prince  and  princess  respecting 
the  disabilities  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject,  was 
tlia;  of  almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  who  were 
then  zealous  for  political  and  religious  freedom.  In  our  age, 
on  the  contrary,  enlightened  men  have  often  p*x)nounced,  with 
regret,  that,  on  thip  one  point,  William  appears  to  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  his  father-in-law.  The  truth  is,  tlmt  some 
considerations  which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a  correct 
judgment  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  writers 
o^  tlie  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  which  those  who  study 
the  annals  of  our  country  are  in  constant  danger  of  falling, 
the  error  of  judging  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of 
judging  the  past  by  the  present.  The  former  is  the  error  of 
minds  prone  to  reverence  whatever  is  old,  the  lattrr  of  minds 
readily  attracted  by  whatever  is  new.  The  former  error  may 
perpetually  be  observed  in  the  reasonings  of  conservative  poli- 
ticians on  tlie  questions  of  their  own  day.  The  latter  error 
perpetually  infects  the  speculations  of  writers  of  the  liberal 
school  when  they  discuss  the  transactions  of  an  earlier  age. 
The  former  error  is  the  more  pernicious  in  a  statesman,  and 
the  latter  in  an  historian. 

It  IS  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  our  time,  undertakes 
to  treat  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to  [  re- 
serve with  steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  the^ie  two 
extremes.  The  question  whether  members  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Church  could  be  safely  admitted  to  parliament  and 
to  oiiice  convulsed  our  country  during  the  reign  of  Jam'^s  the 
Second,  was  set  at  rest  by  his  downfall,  and,  having  slept 
during  more  than  a  century,  was  revived  by  that  great  stirring 
of  the  human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  Nuti(»nul 
Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty  years  the  contest  went  on 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  every  constituent  IxK'y,  in 

♦  Burnet,  i.  710.    BonrepAUx,  ^^,  1687. 
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ever)'  <iocial  circle.  It  destroyed  administrations,  broke  up 
parties,  niad/i  all  government  in  one*  part  of  the  empire  im- 
possible, and  at  lengtli  brought  iis  to  the  verge  of  civil  war 
Even  when  the  struggle  had  terminated,  the  passions  to  which 
it  had  given  birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It  was  scarcely  pos* 
sible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was  under  the  influence  of  tnose 
passions  to  see  the  events  of  the  years  1687  and  1688  m  a 
perfectly  correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true  preposition 
that  the  Revolution  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  our  country, 
a»Tivcd  at  the  false  conclusion  that  no  test  which  the  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution  had  thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  religion  and  our  freedom  could  be  safely  abolished.  An- 
other class,  starting  from  the  true  proposition  Uiat  the  disabilhie& 
imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  had  long  been  productivts  of 
nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at  the  false  conclusion  that  there 
never  could  have  been  a  time  when  those  disabilities  could  have 
been  useful  and  necessary.  The  former  fallacy  pervades  the 
speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned  Eidon.  The  latter  was  not 
altogether  without  influence  even  on  an  intellect  so  calm  and 
philosophical  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  we 
may  vindicate  the  course  which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  was  as  unan- 
imously approved  by  all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  our 
own  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citizen  should  be  excluded 
from  civil  employment  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions; 
but  a  choice  between  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is  lefl  to  human 
wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  the 
majority  must  either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them,  and 
that  what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  justly  con- 
demned as  persecution,  may  fall  within  the  bounds  of  legili* 
miite  self-defence ;  and  such  was  in  the  year  1687  the  situation 
of  England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  James  possessed 
:he  right  of  naming  almost  all  public  functionaries,  political, 
judicial,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  naval.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now  are,  under  the 
necessity  of  acting  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  ministers 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  evident  therefore 
tiiat*  unless  ho  were  strictly  bound  by  law  to  bestow  oflTice  op 
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done  but  Protestants^  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  bestow  uflic^: 
on  none  but  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  few 
in  number ;  and  among  them  was  not  a  single  man  whose  ser- 
vices could  be  seriously  missed  by  the  commonwealth.  The 
proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  population  of  England  was 
very  much  smaller  than  at  present.  For  at  present  a  constant 
stream  of  emigration  runs  fri^m  Ireland  to  our  great  towns ;  but 
in  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  not  even  in  London  an 
Irish  colony.  Forty-nine  fiAieths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  king-  • 
dom,  forty-nine  fiflieths  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  almost 
all  the  political,  legal,  and  military  ability  and  knowledge  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom,  wero  Protestant  Nevertheless  the  king, 
under  a  strong  infatuation,  had  determined  to  use  his  vast 
patronage  as  a  means  of  making  proselytes.  To  be  of  his 
churoh  was,  in  his  view,  the  first  of  all  qualifications  for  ofHcc. 
To  be  of  the  national  church  was  a  positive  disqualification. 
He  reprobated,  it  is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded 
by  some  credulous  friends  of  religious  liberty,  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  that  test  which  excluded  a  small  minority  of  the 
nation  from  public  trust ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  insti- 
tuting a  test  which  excluded  the  majority.  Me  thought  it  hard 
that  a  man  who  was  a  good  financier  and  a  loyal  subject  should 
be  excluded  from  the  post  of  lord  treasurer  merely  for  being  n 
Papist.  But  he  had  himself  turned  out  a  lord  tre^isurer  whom 
ific  admitted  to  be  a  good  financier  and  a  loyal  subject  merely 
for  being  a  Protestant.  He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly  de- 
clared his  resolution  never  to  put  the  white  stuff  in  the  hands 
of  any  heretic.  With  many  other  great  offices  of  state  he  had 
dealt  in  the  same  way.  Already  the  lord  president,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  groom  of  the  stole,  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  a  secretary  of  state,  the  lord  high 
commissioner  of  Scotland^the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  secre- 
tary of  Scotland,  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  Roman  Catholics. 
Must  of  these  functionaries  had  been  bred  churchmen,  and  hod 
been  guilty  of  apostasy,  open  or  secret,  in  order  to  obtain  or  to 
keep  their  high  places.  Tho%  Protestants  who  still  held  im- 
portant posts  in  the  government  held  them  in  constant  uncer- 
tainty and  fear.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  situations 
of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled  by  the  favored  class.  Ro- 
man Catholics  already  swarmed  in  every  depuninent  of  thn 
oublic  service.  They  were  lords  lieutenants,  deputy  lieuten- 
%iitB,  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  the  cw^ 
coroSi  eDToys  to  foreign  courts,  colonels  of  regiments,  governors 

16  • 
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of  foilresses.  The  share  which  in  a  few  months  they  had 
obtained  of  the  temporal  patronage  of  the  crown  was  much 
more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  they  would  have  had  under  an 
impartial  system.  Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  They  were 
made  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Men  who  had  assured 
the  king  that  they  held  his  faith  sate  in  the  High  Commission, 
and  exercised  supreme  jurisdictiori  in  spiritual  things  over  all 
tlie  prelates  and  priests  of  the  establislied  religion.  Ecclesias- 
tical benefices  of  great  dignity  were  bestowed,  some  on  avowed 
Papists,  and  some  on  half-concealed  Papists.  And  all  this  had 
been  done  while  the  laws  against  Popery  were  still  unrepealed, 
and  while  James  had  still  a  strong  interest  in  stimulating  re* 
spect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  What  then  was  his  con- 
duct likely  to  be,  if  his  subjects  consented  to  free  him,  by  a 
legislative  act,  from  even  the  shadow  of  restraint  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  doubt  that  Protestants  would  have  been  as  ef- 
fectually excluded  from  employment,  by  a  strictly  legal  use 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  ever  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
by  act  of  parliament  ? 

How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to  bestow  on  the 
members  of  his  own  Church  a  share  of  patronage  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  importance  is  proved  by 
the  instructions  which,  in  exile  and  old  age,  he  drew  up  for  the 
guidance  of  his  son.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  mingled 
pity  and  derision  those  effusions  of  a  mind  on  which  all  the 
discipline  of  experience  and  adversity  had  been  exhausted  in 
vain.  The  pretender  is  advised,  if  ever  he  should  reign  in 
England,  to  make  a  partition  of  ofBces,  and  carefully  to  reserve 
for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a  portion  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  them  if  they  had  been  one  lialf  instead  of  one 
fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  One  secretary  of  state,  one  com* 
missioner  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  at  war,  the  majority  of 
the  great  dignitaries  of  tlie  household,  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  anny,  are  always  to  be  Catliolics.  Such  were 
the  designs  of  James  after  his  perverse  bigotry  had  drawn  on 
him  a  punishment  which  had  appalled  the  whole  world.  Is  ii 
then  possible  to  doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have  been  if  his 
people,  deluded  by  the  empty  name  of  n.*ligious  liberty,  had 
suffered  him  to  proceed  without  any  check  ? 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undiscerning  as  was  his  zeal 
for  the  Declaration,  seems  to  have  felt  tliat  the  partiality  with 
which  honors  and  emoluments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Catho 
dcs  might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natioif 
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He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act  were  repealed,  the  Protestantn 
were  entitled  to  some  equivalent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
several  equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the  word  equivalent, 
then  lately  imported  from  France,  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the 
cofTee-house  orators ;  but  at  length  a  few  pages  of  keen  logic 
and  polished  sarcasm  written  by  Halifax  put  an  end  to  thetie 
idle  projects.  One  of  Penn^s  schemes  was,  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown  into  three  equal 
parts;  and  that  to  one  only  of  those  parts  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  be  admitted.  Even  under  such  ar 
arrangement  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have 
obtained  near  twenty  times  their  fair  portion  of  official  appoint- 
ments ;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  to  such 
an  arrajogement  the  king  would  have  consented.  But,  had  he 
consented,  what  guarantee  could  he  give  that  he  would  adhere 
to  his  bargain?  The  dilemma  propoundei  by  Halifax  was 
unanswerable.  If  laws  are  binding  on  you,  observe  the  law 
which  now  exists.  .If  laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it  is  idle  to 
offer  us  a  law  as  a  security.* 

It  18  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue  was  not  whether 
secular  offices  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  sects  indifferently. 
While  James  was  king  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
exclusion  ;  and  the  only  question  was,  who  should  be  excluded, 
Papists  or  Protestants,  the  few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thousand 
Englishmen  or  five  millions. 

Such  were  the  weighty  arguments  by  which  the  Prince  of 
Orance  and  the  most  enlightened  of  those  who  supported  him 
conceived  that  they  could  reconcile  the  way  in  which  they 
acted  towards  the  English  Roman  Catholics  with  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty.  These  arguments,  it  will  be  observed,  had 
no  reference  to  any  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  they  ceased  to  have  any  weight  when 
the  crown  had  been  settled  on  a  race  of  Protestant  sovereigns, 
and  when  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state  had 
become  so  decidedly  preponderant  that  no  sovereign,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  opinions  or  his  inclinations,  could  have 
imitated  the  example  of  James.  The  natirn,  however,  afler 
its  terrors,  its  struggles,  its  narrow  escape,  wa^i  m  i  suspicious 
and  vindictive  mood.  Means  of  defence  therefore  which  neces* 
litv  had  once  justified,  and  which  necessity  alone  could  justify 

*  J^iuutone,  Jan.  13,  1688;    Halifax's  Anatomy  of  an  Equiva- 
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were  obstinately  u§ed  long  aAer  the  necessity  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  were  not  abandoned  till  vulgar  prejudice  had  ma\n 
tained  a  contest  of  many  years  against  reason.  But  in  the 
time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar  prejudice  were  on  the  same 
side.  The  fanatical  and  ignorant  wished  to  exclude  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  from  office  because  he  worshipped  stocks  and 
atones,  because  he  had  the  mark  of  the  beast,  l)eoause  he 
had  burned  down  London,  because  he  had  strangled  Sir 
Rdmondsbury  Godfrey ;  and  the  most  judicious  and  tolerant 
statesman,  while  smiling  at  the  delusions  which  imposed  on 
the  populace,  was  led,  by  a  very  different  road,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  great  object  of  William  now  was  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  numerous  sections  of  the  community  which  regarded  him 
as  their  common  head.  In  this  work  he  had  several  able  and 
trusty  coadjutors,  among  whom  two  were  preeminently  useful- 
Burnet  and  Dykvelt. 

The  services  of  Burnet  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
with  some  caution.  The  kindness  with  which  he  hud  been 
welcomed  at  the  Hague  had  excited  the  rage  of  James.  Mary 
received  from  her  father  two  letters  filled  with  invectives 
against  the  insolent  and  seditious  divine  whom  she  protected. 
But  these  accusations  had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she  sent 
back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  himself.  At  length,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1687,  the  king  had  recourse  to  stronger  measures.  Skel 
ton,  who  had  represented  the  English  government  in  the  United 
Provinces,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albe- 
ville,  the  weakest  and  basest  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal.  Money  was  Albeville^s  one  object ;  and  he 
took  it  from  all  who  offered  it.  He  was  paid  at  once  by  France 
and  by  Holland  Nay,  he  stooped  below  even  the  miserable 
dignity  of  corruption,  and  accepted  bribes  so  small  that  they 
seemed  better  suited  to  a  porter  or  a  lackey  than  to  an  envoy 
who  had  been  honored  with  an  English  baronetcy  and  a  foroigc 
marquisate.  On  one  occasion  he  pocketed  very  complacently  a 
gratuity  of  fifty  pistoles  as  the  price  of  a  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  States  Geneml.  This  man  had  it  in  charge  tc 
demand  that  Burnet  should  no  longer  be  countenanced  at  the 
Hague.  William,  who  was  not  inclined  to  part  with  a  valuable 
friend,  answered  at  first  with  his  usual  coldness :  ^M  am  not 
Aware,  sir,  that,  since  the  doctor  has  been  here,  he  has  done  o» 
■aid  any  thing  of  which  his  majesty  can  justly  complain."  Bui 
iaines  was  peremptory  ;  the  time  for  an  open  i  upture  had  tioi 
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amved ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  way.  Duniig  more  than 
eighteen  months  Burnet  never  came  into  the  presence  of  eithef 
the  pnnce  or  tlie  princess ;  but  he  resided  near  them ;  he  wa6 
fully  mformed  of  all  that  was  passing ;  his  advice  was  con- 
Btantly  asked ;  his  pen  was  employed  on  all  important  occa- 
sions; and  many  of  the  sharpest  and  most  effective  tracts 
which  about  that  time  appeared  in  London  were  justly  attrib- 
uted tu  him. 

The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.  He  had  always  been  more 
than  sufficiently  prone  to  the  angry  passions.  But  none  of  his 
enemies,  not  even  those  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  not 
even  those  who  had  attempted  by  per)ury  to  load  him  with  the 
ffuilt  of  treason  and  assassination,  had  ever  been  regarded  by 
him  with  such  animosity  as  he  now  felt  for  Burnet.  His 
majesty  railed  daily  at  the  doctor  in  unkingly  language,  and 
meditated  plans  of  unlawful  revenge.  Even  blood  would  not 
slake  that  frantic  hatred.  The  insolent  divine  must  be  tor- 
tured before  he  was  permitted  to  die.  Fortunately  he  was  by 
birth  a  Scot ;  and  in  Scotland,  before  he  was  gibbeted  in  the* 
Grass-market,  his  less  might  be  dislocated  in  the  boot.  Pro- 
ceedings were  accordingly  instituted  against  him  at  Edinburgh ; 
but  he  had  been  naturalized  in  Holland;  he  had  married  a 
woman  of  fortune  who  was  a  native  of  that  province ;  and  it 
was  certain  that  his  adopted  country  would  not  deliver  him  up. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  kidnap  him.  Ruflians  were 
hired  with  great  sums  of  money  for  this  perilous  and  infamous 
service.  An  order  for  three  thousand  pounds  on  this  account 
was  actually  drawn  up  for  signature  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Lewis  was  apprized  of  the  design,  and  took  a 
warm  interest  in  it  He  woiiM  lend,  he  said,  his  best  assistance 
Co'convey  tlie  villain  to  England,  and  would  undertake  that  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  James  should  find  a  secure  asy- 
lum in  France.  Burnet  was  well  aware  of  his  danger ;  but 
timidity  was  not  among  his  faults.  He  published  a  coura- 
geous answer  to  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  at  Edinburgh.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  was  intended 
to  execute  him  without  a  trial ;  but  his  trust  was  in  the  King 
of  kings,  to  whom  innocent  blood  would  not  cry  in  vain, 
even  against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  earth.  He  gave 
a  farewell  dinner  to  hfs  friends,  and,  after  ^he  meal,  took 
solemn  leave  of  them,  as  a  man  who  was  doomed  to  death 
and  with  whom  they  could  no  longer  sftfr.ly  converse.  Nev- 
ertliulcss  he  continued  to  show  himself  in  all  tlie  public  places 
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'>f  the  Hague  so  boldly  that  his  friends  reproached  him  bit* 
terly  with  his  foolhardiness.* 

While  Hurnet  was  William's  secretary  for  English  affairs  in 
Holland,  Dykvelt  had  been  not  less  usefully  employed  in  Lon- 
don. Dykvelt  was  one  of  a  remarkable  class  of  public  men 
who,  having  been  bred  to  politics  in  the  noble  school  of  John 
Oe  Witt,  had,  after  the  fall  of  that  great  minister,  thought  that 
they  should  best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  commonwealth  by 
rallying  round  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  the  diplomatists  in 
the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  none  was,  in  dexterity, 
temper,  and  manners,  superior  to  Dykvelt.  In  knowledge  of 
English  affairs  none  seems  to  have  been  his  equal.  A  pretence 
was  found  for  despatching  him,  early  in  the  year  1687,  to  £ng- 
Isuid,  on  a  special  mission  with  credentials  from  the  States 
General.  But  in  truth  his  embassy  was  not  to  the  government, 
but  to  the  opposition ;  and  his  conduct  was  guided  by  private 
instructions  which  had  been  drawn  by  Burnet,  and  approved 
by  William.t 

Dykvelt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  and  princess.  "My  nephew's  dut}'," 
said  the  king,  "  is  to  strengthen  my  hands.  But  he  has  always 
taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  me."  Dykvelt  answered,  that  in 
matters  of  private  concern  his  highness  had  shown,  and  wa& 
ready  to  show,  the  greatest  deference  to  the  king's  wishes ;  but 

♦  Burnet,  i.  726 — 731 ;  Answer  to  the  Criminal  Letters  issued 
out  against  Dr.  Burnet;  Avaux  Ncg.  July  -^j*  ^J  »  ~^,  1687  i  Jan. 
Jf .  1688 ;  Le>vifl  to  BariUon.  ^";,'^ .  Johnstohe  of  Waristoun, 
Feb.  21,  1688;  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  Oct.  6,  1687.  As  it 
has  been  suspected  that  Burnet,  who  certainly  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  underrating  his  own  importance,  exaggerated  the  danser  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  I  will  give  the  words  of  Lewis  and  of  Johnstone- 
"  Qui  ciue  cc  soit,"  says  Lewis,  "  qui  entreprenne  de  Tenlever  en 
Hollande  trouvcra  non  seiUcmcnt  une  retraite  assur^e  et  une  entiere 
protection  dans  mes  6tats,  mais  aussi  toute  Tassistance  qu'il  pourra 
desirer  pour  faire  conduire  surement  ce  scelcrat  en  Angleterre."  "  The 
business  of  Bamficld  (Burnet)  is  certainly  true,"  sa}'s  Johnstone. 
**  No  man  doubts  of  it  here,  and  some  concerned  do  not  deny  it.  His 
friends  say  they  hear  he  takes  no  care  of  himself,  but  out  of  vanity, 
to  show  his  courage,  shows  his  folly  ;  so  that,  if  ill  happen  on  it,  all 
peoi)le  will  laugh  at  it.  Pray  tell  him  so  much  from  Jonoe  (John- 
«toneV  If  some  could  be  catched  making  their  coup  d'essai  on  him, 
It  will  do  much  to  frighten  them  from  making  any  attempt  on  Ogle 
',tho  Prince)." 

t  Burnet,  i.  708 ;  AvaTix  Neg.  Jan.  f^,  Feb.  -fg*  ^^^7 ;  Van  Kam 
per,  Karakterkunde  der  Vaderlandsche  Geachiedenis. 
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fhat  It  wun  scarcely  reaiioiiable  to  expect  the  aid  of  a  Pn^tefttant 
prince  again^n  the  Protestant  religion.*  The  king  was  silemred, 
but  ik>t  appeaacrl.  He  saw,  with  ill  humor  which  he  could  not 
disguuie,  tliat  Dykvelt  was  mustering  and  drilling  all  the  varioiu 
divisions  of  the  opposition  with  a  skill  which  would  have  been 
creditable  to  the  ablest  English  statesman,  and  which  was  mar- 
vellous in  a  foreigner.  The  clergy  were  told  tliat  they  would 
find  the  prince  a  friend  to  episcopacy  and  to  the  Rook  of 
C^tninon  Prayer.  The  Nonconformists  were  encoumgcd  to 
e.\|»cct  from  him,  not  only  tolerfition,  but  also  comprelicnsion. 
Even  the  Roman  Catholics  were  conciliated ;  and  S4>me  of  the 
mrist  respectable  among  them  declared,  even  to  the  king\  face, 
tliat  they  were  satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt  proposed,  and  that 
tliev  would  rather  have  a  toleration,  secured  bv  statute,  than  an 
illegal  and  precarious  ascendency.t  The  chiefs  of  all  the  great 
sections  of  the  nation  had  frei]uent  conferences  in  the  pn\sence 
of  the  dexterous  envoy.  At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  tiie 
Tory  party  wjis  chielly  spoken  by  the  Karlsof  Danby  and  Not- 
tingliam.  Though  more  than  eight  years  had  ela(>sed  since 
Dimby  had  fallen  from  power,  his  name  was  still  great  among 
the  old  Cavaliers  of  England ;  and  many  even  of  tnose  who 
had  formerly  jiersecuted  him  were  now  dis))osed  to  admit  iha 
he  had  suHcred  for  faults  not  his  own,  and  that  his  zeal  for  the 
prerogative,  though  it  had  oHen  misled  him,  had  been  tempered 
by  two  feelings  which  did  him  honor,  7.eal  for  the  established 
religion,  and  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  in(le|>endcnce  of  his  coun 
tiy.  lie  was  also  highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague,  where  it  was 
never  forgotten  that  he  was  the  person  who,  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  Fmnce  and  of  the  Papists,  had  induced  Charles  to 
bestow  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary  on  her  cousin. 

Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a  noblenuui  whose  name 
will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  three  eventiul  reigns, 
sprang  from  a  family  of  unrivalled  forensic  eminence.  John 
Pinch  had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  the  First,  had  pros- 
tituted eminent  parts  and  learning  to  evil  purposes,  and  had 
been  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons  of  England 
with  Falkland  at  their  head.  A  more  honomble  renown  hud 
'n  the  succeeding  generation  been  obti^ined  by  Ileneage  Finch. 

*  Bamet,  i.  711.  Dykvclt's  despatches  to  the  States  General  con- 
taiiit  as  fiu*  as  I  have  seen  or  can  learn,  not  e.  woid  ab«out  the  real 
'itrjcct  of  his  mission.  His  correspondenco  with  the  Prince  of  Orang* 
wmt  itrictly  private. 

^  Bonrepaox,  ScpU  ^}*  1687. 
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lie  had  immediately  aAer  the  Restoration  been  appointed 
Bohcitor-general.  He  had  subsequently  risen  to  be  attorney- 
general,  lord  keeper,  lord  chancellor,  Baron  Finch,  and  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  Through  this  prosperous  career  he  had  always 
held  the  prerogative  as  high  as  he  honestly  or  decently  could ; 
but  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any  machinations  against 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt 
court  he  had  kept  his  personal  integrity  unsullied.  He  had 
enjoyed  high  fame  as  an  orator,  though  his  diction,  formed  on 
models  anterior  to  the  civil  wars,  was,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  pronounced  stiff  and  pedantic  by  the  wits  of  the  rising 
generation.  In  Westminster  Hall  he  is  still  mentioned  with 
respect  as  the  man  who  first  educed  out  of  the  chaos  anciently 
called  by  the  name  of  equity  a  new  system  of  jurisprudence, 
as  regular  and  complete  as  that  which  is  administered  by  tlie 
udges  of  the  Common  Law.*  A  considerable  part  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  this  great  magistrate  had 
descended  with  the  title  of  Nottingham  to  his  eldest  son.  This 
ion.  Earl  Daniel,  was  an  honorable  and  virtuous  man.  Though 
enslaved  by  some  absurd  prejudices,  and  though  liable  to 
Grange  fits  of  caprice,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having 
deviated  from  the  path  of  right  in  search  either  of  unlawful 
gain  or  of  unlawful  pleasure.  Like  his  father  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished speaker,  impressive,  but  prolix,  and  too  monoto- 
nously solemn.  The  person  of  the  orator  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  his  oratory.  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erect,  his 
complexion  so  dark  that  he  might  have  passed  for  a  native  of  a 
warmer  climate  than  ours ;  and  his  harsh  features  were  com- 
posed to  an  expression  resembling  that  of  a  chief  mourner  at  a 
funeral.  It  was  commonly  said  that  he  looked  rather  like  a 
Spanish  grandee  than  like  an  English  gentleman.  The  nick- 
names of  DiHmal,  Don  Dismal  lo,  and  Don  Diego,  were  fas> 
tened  on  hina  by  jesters,  and  are  not  yet  forgotten.  He  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  science  by  which  his  family  had 
been  raised  to  greatness,  and  was,  for  a  man  born  to  rank  and 
wealth,  wonderfully  well  read  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  He 
was  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  showed  his  respect  for 
her  in  two  ways  not  usual  among  those  lords  who  in  his  time 
boiisted  that  they  were  her  especial  friends,  by  writing  tracts 
in  defence  of  her  dogmas,  and  by  shaping  his  private  life 
icc«»»ding  to  her  precepts.     Like  other  zealous  churchmen,  he 

•  See  Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  him 
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bad,  till  lecently,  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  monarchical 
authority.  But  to  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  since 
the  suppression  of  the  western  insurrection  he  was  bitterly 
hostile,  and  not  the  less  so  because  his  younger  brothei 
Heoeage  had  been  turned  out  of  the  oflice  of  solicitor-general 
for  refusing  to  defend  the  king^s  dispensing  power.* 

With  these  two  great  Tory  earls  was  now  united  Halifax, 
the  accomplished  chief  of  the  Trimmers.  Over  the  mind  of 
Nottingham,  indeed,  Halifax  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time  a 
great  ascendency.  Between  Halifax  and  Danby  there  was  an 
eomity  which  began  in  the  court  of  Charles,  and  which,  at  a 
later  period,  disturbed  the  court  of  William,  but  which,  like 
many  other  enmities,  remained  suspended  during  the  tymnn^ 
of  James.  The  foes  frequendy  met  in  the  councils  held  by 
Dykvelt,  and  agreed  in  expressing  dislike  of  the  measures  of 
the  government,  and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
different  characters  of  the  two  statesmen  appeared  strongly  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Dutch  envoy.  Halifax  showed  an 
admirable  talent  for  disquisition,  but  shrank  from  coming  to 
any  bold  and  irrevocable  decision.  Danby,  far  less  acute  and 
eloquent,  displayed  more  energy,  resolution,  and  practical 
sagacity. 

Sevcrral  eminent  Whigs  were  in  constant  communication 
with  Dykvelt ;  but  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Cavendish 
and  Russell  could  not  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent  a  part 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  tlieir  station  and  tlieir 
opinions.  The  fame  and  fortunes  of  Devonshire  were  at  that 
moment  under  a  cloud.  He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
the  court,  arising,  not  from  a  public  and  honorable  cause,  but 
from  a  private  brawl,  in  which  even  his  warmest  friends  could 
oot  pronounce  him  altogether  blameless.  He  had  gone  to 
Whitehall  to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been  insulted  by  a 
man  named  Colepepper,  one  of  a  set  of  bravocs  who  infested 
the  purlieus  of  the  court,  and  who  attempted  to  curry  favor 
with  the  government  by  affronting  members  of  tlie  opposition. 
Tlie  king  himself  expressed  great  indignation  at' the  unseemly 
vanner  m  which  one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers  had  been 
~  under  the  ro3ral  roof;  and  Devonshire  was  pacified  by 

mumation  that  the  offender  should  never  again  be  admitted 


*  Johnstone't  Correspondence ;  Mackay's  Momoln ;  Aibuthnot'ii 
«hn  Bull ;   Swfft't  writings  from  1710  to  1714,  patnm ;  Whiston't 
ctter  t(v  ^e  Bail  of  Nottingham,  and  Uie  Earrt  answer. 
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into  the  palace.  The  interdict,  however,  was  soon  takej  o/^ 
The  earl's  resentment  revived.  His  servants  t»x>k  up  hw 
cause.  Hostilities,  such  as  seemed  to  belong  to  a  mder  age^ 
disturbed  the  streets  of  Westminster.  The  time  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  occupied  by  the  criminations  and  recriminations 
of  the  adverse  parties.  Colepepper's  wife  declared  that  she 
and  her  husband  went  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their 
house  had  been  assaulted  by  ruffians  in  the  Cavendish  livery. 
Devonshire  replied  that  he  had  been  fired  at  from  Colepepper's 
windows.  This  was  vehemently  denied.  A  pistol,  it  was 
owned,  loaded  with  gunpowder,  had  been  discharged.  But 
this  had  been  done  in  a  moment  of  terror,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming  the  guards.  While  this  feud  was  at  the 
lieight,  the  earl  met  Colepepjier  in  the  drawnig-room  at  While* 
hall,  {Ind  fancied  that  he  saw  triumph  and  defiance  in  the 
bully's  countenance.  Nothing  unseemly  passed  in  the  royal 
sight ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  enemies  had  leA  the  presence  cham- 
ber, Devonshire  proposed  that  they  should  instantly  decide 
their  dispute  with  their  swords.  This  challenge  was  refused. 
Then  the  high-spirited  peer  forgot  the  respect  which  he  owed 
to  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  to  his  own  character,  and 
Struck  Colepepper  in  the  face  with  a  cane.  All  classes  agreed 
in  condemning  this  act  as  most  indiscreet  and  indecent ;  nor 
could  Devonshire  himself,  when  he  had  cooled,  think  of  it 
without  vexation  and  shame.  The  government,  however,  with 
its  usual  folly,  treated  him  so  severely,  that,  in  a  short  time, 
the  public  sympathy  was  all  on  his  side.  A  criminal  informa- 
tion was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  defendant  took  his 
stand  on  the  privileges  of  the  peerage ;  but  on  this  point  a 
decision  was  promptly  given  against  him ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
deny  that  the  decision,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  according 
to  the  technical  rules  of  English  law,  was  in  strict  confoimity 
with  the  great  principles  on  which  all  laws  ought  to  be  fni  ned. 
Nothing  was  then  left  to  him  but  to  plead  guilty.  The  tribunal 
had,  by  successive  dismissions,  been  reduced  to  such  complete 
subjection,  thrfl  the  government  which  had  instituted  the  prose* 
cution  was  allowed  to  prescribe  the  punishment.  The  judges 
wdited  in  a  body  on  Jeffreys,  who  insisted  that  they  should 
impose  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Thirty 
thousand  pounds,  when  compared  with  the  revenies  of  the 
English  grandees  of  that  age,  may  be  considered  as  equivuUmt 
to  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  pounds  in  the  nineteenth  cen 
tiiry      In  the  presence  of  the  chancellor  not  a  word  of  aisap 
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pzobatioD  was  uttered ;  but,  whon  the  judges  had  retired,  Sir 
John  Powell,  in  whom  all  the  little  honesty  of  tne  bench  was 
concentrated,  muttered  that  the  proposed  penalty  was  enor- 
mous, and  that  one  tenth  part  would  be  amply  sufficient.     His 
brethren  did  not  agree  with  him ;  nor  did  he,  en  this  occasion, 
show  the  courage  by  which,  on  a  memorable  day  ^me  months 
later,  he  signally  retrieved  his  fame.     The  eai.  was  accord- 
ingly condenmed  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
imprisonment  till  payment  should  be  made.     Such  a  sum  could 
not  then  be  raised  at  a  day^s  notice,  even  by  the  greatest  of  the 
nobility.     The  sentence  of  imprisonment,  however,  was  more 
easily  pronounced  than  executed.     Devonshire  had  retired  to 
Chatsworth,  where  he  was  employed  in  turning  the  old  Gothic 
mansion  of  his  family  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  Palladio.     The 
Peak  was  in  those  days  almost  as  rude  a  district  as  Connemara 
now  is,  and  the  sheriflT  found,  or  pretended,  that  it  was  difiicult 
to  arrest  the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the  midst  of  a  devoted 
household  and  tenantry.     Some  days  were  thus  gained ;  Lu* 
at  last  both  the  earl  and  the  sheriff  were  lodged  in  prison 
Meanwhile,  a  crowd  of  intercessors  exerted  their  influence. 
The  st^ry  ran  that  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Devonshire  had 
obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  closet ;  that  she  had  reminded 
James  how  her  brother-in-law,  the  gallant  Charles  Cavendish, 
had  fallen  at  Gainsborough  fighting  for  the  crown;  and  that 
she   had  produced  notes,  written   by  Charles  the   First  and 
Charles  the  Second,  in  acknowledgment  of  great  sums  lent  by 
her  lord  during  the  civil  troubles.     Those  loans  bad  never 
been  repaid,  and,  with  the  interest,  amounted,  it  was  said,  to 
more  even  than  the  immense  fine  which  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench  had  imposed.     There  was  another  consideration  which 
seems  to  have  had  more  weight  with  the  king  than  the  memory 
uf  former  services.     It  might  be  necessary'  to  call  a  parliament. 
Whenever  that  event  took  place  it  was  believed  that  Devon- 
tnire  would  bring  a  writ  of  error.     The  point  on  which  he 
meant  to  appeal   from   the  judgment   of  the    King^s   Bench 
related  to  the   privileges  of  peerage.      The   tribunal   before 
which  the  appeal  must  come  was  the  House  of  Peers.     On 
such  an  occasir  n,  the  court  could  not  be  certain  of  the  snpptrt 
even  of  the  most  courtly  nobles.     There  was  little  doubt  that 
the  sentence  would  be  annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping  at  too 
much,  the  government  would  lose  all.     James  was,  therefore, 
iiiposed  to  a  compromise.     Devonshire  was  informed  that,  if 
would  g:v6  a  bond  for  the  whole  fine,  and  thus  preclude 
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himseir  from  the  advantage  which  he.  mighl  derive  Avm  •  wn 
(if  error,  be  should  be  set  at  liberiy.  Whether  the  LodJ 
riuiuld  be  enforced  or  not  would  dejiciid  on  hia  subsequent 
condtict  If  he  would  support  the  dispensing  power  nothing 
would  be  exacicd  from  him.  If  he  was  bent  ou  popularity  he 
must  pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it.  He  refused,  during 
tome  time,  to  consent  to  these  terms ;  but  confinement  waa 
insupportable  to  him.  i  bond,  and  was  let  out  of 

prison ;  but  though  h  lay  this  heavy  burden  on 

hit  estate,  nothing  co  to  promiae  that  he  would 

abandon  hia  principle  f.     He  was  still  intrusted 

with  all  the  secreis  ol  but,  during  some  ntomhs; 

his  political   friends  for  himself  and  for  the 

cause  that  he  should  .  ickground.* 

The  Ekirl  of  Bedfo  ecovered  from  the  eflecU 

of  the  great  calamii)  yean  before,  had  aJmoat 

broken  hia  heart.     Pr  ell  as  from  public  feetinp 

he  was  adverse  lo  the  tuun ,  ..^.  ..^  was  not  active  in  concert- 
ing measures  againsl  it.  His  place  in  the  meetings  of  ihp 
malcontents  was  supplied  by  his  nephew.  This  was  the  ceW- 
brated  Edward  Ruasell,  a  man  of  undoubted  cour^  and 
capacity,  but  of  loose  principles  and  turbulent  temper.  He 
was  a  sailor,  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
had  in  the  late  reign  held  an  office  in  the  palace.  But  all  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  the  royal  family  had  been  sundered 
"ly  the  death  of  his  cousin  William.  The  daring,  unquiet,  and 
vindictive  seaman  now  sale  in  the  councils  called  by  d>e  Dutch 
envoy  as  the  representative  of  the  boldest  and  laost  eager 
section  of  the  opposition,  of  those  men  who,  under  the  tiamea 
of  Roundheads,  GxcluBionists,  and  Whigs,  had  maintained  with 
various  fortune  a  contest  of  five  and  forty  years  against  three 
successive  kings.  This  party,  lately  prostmle  and  aUnoet 
exliiKl,  but  now  again  full  of  life  and  rapidly  rising  to  BBcend> 
ency,  was  troubled  by  none  of  the  scruples  which  still  impeded 

■  Kennet'i  faneral  sermon  on  the  JiiikB  of  DvrraiahiH^  md  Ua- 
moin  of  the  funily  of  Cavendish ;  Stua  Trial* ;  Privy  Council  Book, 
Uarch  B,  ISSj ;  Baiilloo,  '^~,  1687 ;  JotuutoQe,  Dec  A,  1B87. 
Lords'  Joumili,  Mav  6,  16B9.  "  Se*  unU  et  mi  pnxdie*,*'  lays 
Uuillon,  "  lui  conseulcnt  de  prendre  le  bon  ptiti.  mM*  il  peniMa 
jiuqu'ii  prtacnt  k  ne  M  point  soumettre.  S'U  TOUloit  se  Uen  con- 
duire  et  lenoncer  k  6tre  populaire,  il  ne  payeroit  pM  ramtr 
t'il  B'opiniStrc,  il  lui  en  cobtera  trentc  mille  piteas,  «t  il  d 
(Ciwimiec  juiqu'it  Tactad  pttftmuat." 
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die  uofementB  of  Tories  and  Trimmers,  and  was  prepared  to 
drew  thd  sword  a|:ainst  the  tyrant  on  the  first  day  on  which  it 
eould  be  dnwn  with  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  with  whom  Dykvelt 
was  in  confidential  communication,  and  by  whose  help  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  good  will  of  three  great  professions. 
Bishop  CompUm  was  the  agent  employed  to  manage  the  cler^ 
gy  ;  Admiral  Herbert  undertook  to  exert  all  his  influence  orer 
the  nary ;  and  an  interest  was  established  in  the  army  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Churchill. 

The  conduct' of  Compton  and  Herbert  requires  no  explana 
tion.  Having,  in  all  things  secular,  served  the  crown  with 
seal  and  fidelity,  they  had  incurred  the  royal  dipleasure  by 
refusing  to  be  employed  as  tools  for  the  destruction  of  theii 
own  religion.  Both  of  them  had  learned  by  experience  how 
soon  James  forgot  obligations,  and  how  bitterly  he  remembered 
what  it  pleased  him  to  consider  as  wrongs.  The  prelate  had 
by  an  illegal  sentence  been  suspended  from  his  episcopal 
functions.  The  admiral  had  in  one  hour  been  reduced  from 
opulence  to  penury.  The  situation  of  Churchill  was  widely 
diflerent.  He*  had  been  raised  by  the  royal  bounty  from 
obscurihr  to  eminence,  and  from  poverty  to  wealth.  Having 
■larted  in  life  a  needy  ensign,  he  was  now,  in  his  thirQr-seventh 
year,  a  major-general,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  a  peer  of  England ; 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  life  guards ;  he  had  been  appointed 
to  several  honorable  and  lucrative  offices;  and  as  yet  there 
was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost  any  part  of  the  favor  to  which  he 
owed  so  much.  He  was  bound  to  James,  not  only  by  the 
eommon  obligations  of  allegiance,  but  by  military  honor,  by 
personal  gratitude,  and,  as  appeared  to  superficial  observera, 
fay  the  strongest  ties  of  interest.  But  Churchill  himself  was  no 
superficial  observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his  interest  really 
was.  If  his  master  were  once  at  full  liberty  to  employ  Papists, 
not  a  single  Protestant  would  be  employed.  For  a  time  a  few 
highly-fiivored  servants  of  the  crown  might  possibly  be  ex- 
emptied  firom  the  general  proscription  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  induced  to  change  their  religion.  But  even  these 
would,  after  a  short  respite,  fall  one  by  one,  as  Rochester  had 
already  fidlen.  Churchill  might  indeed  secure  himself  from 
Ais  danger,  and  might  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the  royaJ 
%Tor  by  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  it  might 
seem  that  one  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  avarice  and 
than  by  capacity  and  valor  was  not  likely  to  be 
17  • 
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•hocked  at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass.  But  so  inconuistent 
a  human  nature  that  there  are  tender  spots  even  in  seared 
eonsciences.  And  thus  this  man,  who  had  owed  his  rise  ia 
life  to  his  sister^s  shame,  who  had  been  kept  by  the  most  pro- 
fuse, imperious,  and  shameless  of  harlots,  and  whose  public  life 
to  those  who  can  look  steadily  through  the  dazzling  blaze  of 
^nius  and  glory,  will  appear  a  prodigy  of  turpituoe,  believea 
implicitly  in  the  religion  which  he  had  learned  as  a  boy,  and 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  formally  abjuring  it  A  terrible 
alternative  was  before  him.  The  earthly  evil  which  he  most 
dreaded  was  poverty.  The  one  crime  from  which  his  heart 
recoiled  was  apostasy.  And,  if  the  designs  of  the  court  suc- 
ceeded, he  could  not  doubt  that  between  poverty  and  apostasy 
he  must  soon  make  his  choice.  He  therefore  determined  to 
cross  those  designs ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  no 
guilt  and  no  disgrace  which  he  was  not  ready  to  incur,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  parting  either  with  his  places 
or  with  his  religion.* 

It  was  not  only  as  a  military  commander,  high  in  rank,  and 
distinguished  by  skill  and  courage,  that  Churchill  was  able  to 
render  services  to  the  opposition.  It  was,  if  not  absolutely 
essential,  yet  most  important,  to  the  success  of  William^s  plans 
that  .his  sister-in-law,  who,  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
Cnglish  throne,  stood  between  his  wife  and  himself,  should  act 
in  cordial  union  with  him.     All  his  difficulties  would   have 

• 

been  greatly  augmented  if  Anne  had  declared  herself  favorable 
to  the  Indulgence.  Which  side  she  might  take  depended  on 
the  will  of  others.  For  her  understanding  was  sluggish  ;  and 
though  there  was  latent  in  her  character  an  hereditary  wilful- 
ness and  stubbornness  which,  many  years  later,  great  power 
and  great  provocations  developed,  she  was  as  yet  a  willing 
slave  to  a  nature  far  more  vivacious  and  imperious  than  her 
own.  The  person  by  whom  she  was  absolutely  governed  was 
the  wife  of  Churclnll,  a  woman  who  afterwards  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  (he  fate  of  England  and  of  Europe. 
The  name  of  th«  celebrated  favorite  was  Sarah  Jennings. 

*  The  motire  whv  t  determined  the  conduct  of  the  Churchills  ii 
shortly  and  plainly  s^t  forth  in  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindi- 
cation. **  It  was,*'  si  e  says,  **  evident  to  all  the  world  that,  a&  things 
were  carried  on  by  B  mg  James,  every  body,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
mined,  who  would  v  ot  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  considera- 
tion made  me  very  w  «11  pleased  at  the  Prince  of  Orange's  iwdcrtak* 
ing  to  rescue  us  from  luch  davery." 
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Her  elder  sister,  Frances,  had  been  distinguished  by  beauty 
and  levity  even  among  the  crowd  of  beautiful  faces  and  liglv 
characters  which  adorned  and  disgraced  Whitehall  during  the 
wild  camivai  of  the  Restoration.  On  one  occasion  Frances 
dressed  herself  like  an  orange  girl  and  cried  fruit  about  tlie 
streets.*  Sober  people  predicted  that  a  girl  of  so  little  dis- 
cretion and  delicacy  would  not  easily  find  a  husband.  She 
was,  however,  twice  married,  and  was  now  the  wife  of  Tyi- 
coanel.  Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful,  was  perhaps  more 
attractive.  Her  face  was  expressive ;  her  form  wanted  no 
feminine  charm ;  and  the  profusion  of  her  fme  hair,  not  yet  dis- 
guised by  powder  according  to  that  barbarous  fashbn  winch  she 
lived  to  see  introduced,  was  the  delight  of  numerous  admirers. 
Among  the  gallants  who  sued  for  her  favor,  Colonel  Churchill, 
young,  handsome,  graceful,  insinuating,  eloquent  and  brave, 
obtained  the  preference.  He  must  have  been  enamored  in- 
deed. For  he  had  little  property  except  the  annuity  which  he 
had  bought  with  the  infamous  wages  bestowed  on  him  by  ihe 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  ;  he  was  insatiable  of  riches  ;  Sarah  was 
poor ;  and  a  plain  girl  with  a  large  fortune  was  proposed  to 
him.  His  love,  aHer  a  struggle,  prevailed  over  his  avarice ; 
marriage  only  strengthened  his  passion  ;  and  to  the  lasi  hour 
of  his  life,  Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being 
the  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that  far-sighted 
and  sure-footed  judgment,  who  was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold 
heart,  and  who  was  servilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit. 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of  Churchill's  love  was  am- 
ply rewarded.     His  bride,  though  slenderly  portioned,  hrougiit 
with  her  a  dowry  which,  judiciously  employed,  made  him  at 
length  a  Duke  of  England,  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  empire, 
the  captain-general  of  a  great  coalition,  the  arbiter  l)eiwoen 
mighty  princes,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the  wealthiest  sub- 
ject in  Europe.     She  had  been  brought  up    from   ciiildhood 
with  the  Princess  Anne ;  and  a  close  friendship  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  girls.     In  character  they  resembled  each  other  very 
little.     Anne  was  slow  and  taciturn.     To  those  whom  she  loved 
she  was  meek.     The  form  which  her  anger  assumed  was  sul- 
lenness.     She  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  was  attached 
ven  with  bigotry  to  the  rites  and  government  of  the  Church 
f  England.     Sarah  was  lively  and  voluble,  domineered  over 
hose  whom  she  regarded  with  most  kindness,  and,  when  shs 


*  Gnmxront's  Memoirs  ;  Pepys's  Diary,  Fch.  21,  1681' 
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was  offended,  vented  her  rage  in  tears  and  tempest oous  re- 
proaches. To  sanctity  she  made  no  pretence,  and,  indeed 
narrowly  escaped  the  imputation  of  irreligion.  She  was  not 
yet  what  she  became  when  one  class  of  vices  had  been  fuhy 
developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  anotlier  by  adversity,  when 
ber  brain  had  been  turned  by  success  and  flattery,  when  her 
heart  had  been  ulcerated  by  disasters  and  mortifications.  She 
lived  to  be  that  most  odious  and  miserable  of  human  beings, 
an  ancient  crone  at  war  with  her  whole  kind,  at  war  with  her 
own  children  and  grandchildren,  great  indeed  and  rich,  but 
valuing  greatness  and  riches  chiefly  because  they  enabled  her 
to  brave  public  opinion  and  to  indulge  without  restraint  her 
hatred  to  tlie  livmg  and  the  dead.  In  the  reign  of  James  she 
was  regarded  as  nothing  worse  than  a  fine  high-spirited  young 
woman,  who  could  now  and  then  be  cross  and  arbitrary,  but 
whose  flaws  of  temper  might  well  be  pardoned  in  considera- 
tion of  her  charms. 

Jt  is  a  common  observation  that  differences  of  taste,  under- 
standing, and  disposition,  are  no  impediments  to  friendship, 
and  that  the  closest  intimacies  of\en  exist  between  minds  each, 
of  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the  other.  Lady  Churchill 
was  loved  and  even  worshipped  by  Anne.  The  princess  could 
not  live  apart  from  the  object  of  her  romantic  fondness.  She 
married,  and  was  a  faithful  and  even  an  affectionate  wife.  But 
Prince  George,  a  dull  man,  whose  chief  pleasures  were  derived 
from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired  over  her  no  influence 
comparable  to  that  exercised  by  her  female  friend,  and  soon 
gave  himself  up  with  stupid  patience  to  the  dominion  of  that 
vehement  and  commanding  spirit  by  which  his  wife  was  gov- 
erned. Children  were  bom  to  the  royal  pair ;  and  Anne  was 
by  no  means  without  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  But  the  ten- 
derness which  she  felt  for  her  ofispring  was  languid  when  com- 
pared with  her  devotion  to  the  companion  of  her  early  years. 
At  length  the  princess  became  impatient  of  the  restraint  which 
etiquette  imposed  on  her.  She  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  words 
Madam  and  Royal  Highness  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was 
more  to  her  than  a  sister.  Such  words  were  indeed  necessary 
in  the  gallery  or  tlie  drawing-room ;  but  they  were  disused  in 
die  closet  Anne  was  Mrs.  Morley  ;  Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs. 
Freeman  and  under  these  childish  names  was  carried  on  dur- 
inff  twenty  years  a  correspondence  on  which  at  last  the  fate  of 
administrations  and  dynasties  depended.  But  as  yet  Anne  had 
no  political  pov  er  and  little  patronage*     Her  fnend  attended 
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her  as  fint  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  with  a  salary  of  only  fout 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
thai,  even  at  this  tinie,  Churchill  was  able  to  gratify  his  ruling 
passion  by  means  of  his  wife's  influence.  The  princess,  thou^ 
her  income  was  large  and  her  tastes  simple,  contracted  debts 
which  her  father,  not  without  some  murmurs,  discharged  ;  and 
it  was  rumored  that  her  embarrassments  had  been  caused  by 
her  prodigal  bounty  to  her  favorite.* 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  singular  friend- 
ship was  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  aflairs.  What 
part  Anne  would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted  England 
was  matter  of  deep  anxiety.  Filial  duty  was  on  one  side. 
The  interests  of  the  religion  to  which  she  was  sincerely  attached 
were  on  the  other.  A  less  inert  nature  might  well  have  re- 
mained long  in  suspense  when  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by 
motives  so  strong  and  so  respectable.  But  the  influence  of  the 
Churchills  decided  the  question ;  and  their  patroness  became 
an  important  member  of  tluit  extensive  league  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  the  head. 

In  June,  1687,  Dykvelt  returned  to  the  Hague.  He  presented 
lo  the  States  General  a  royal  epistle  fllled  with  eulogies  of  his 
conduct  during  his  residence  in  London.  These  eulogies,  how- 
ever, were  merely  formal.  James,  in  private  communications 
written  with  his  own  hand,  bitterly  complained  that  the  envoy 
had  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most  factious  men  in  the 
realm,  and  had  encouraged  them  in  all  their  evil  purposes. 
Dykvelt  carried  with  him  also  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  most 
eminent  of  those  with  whom  he  had  conferred  during  his  stay 
in  England.  The  writers  generally  expressed  unbounded  rev- 
erence and  aflTection  for  William,  and  referred  him  to  the 
bearer  for  fuller  information  as  to  their  views.  Halifax  dis- 
cussed the  state  and  prospects  of  the  country  with  his  usual 
subtlety  and  vivacity,  but  took  care  not  to  pledge  himself  to 
any  perilous  line  of  conduct.^  Danby  wrote  in  a  bolder  and 
more  determined  tone,  and  could  not  refrain  from  slyly  sneering 
at  the  fears  and  scruples  of  his  accomplished  rival.  But  the 
roost  remarkable  letter  was  from  Churchill.  It  was  written 
with  that  natural  eloquence  which,  illiterate  as  he  was,  he  never 


*«It  would  be  endlcM  to  recount  all  the  books  from  which  I  have 
formed  my  estimate  of  the  duchess's  character.  Her  awn  letters,  her 
9wn  vindication,  and  the  replies  which  it  called  fortl,  hare  been  my 
akitf  materials. 

IT 
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wanted  on  great  occasions,  and  with  an  air  of  mngnaniinity 
which,  peiiidious  as  he  was,  he  could  with  singular  dexterity 
assume.  The  Princess  Anne,  he  said,  had  commanded  him  tu 
assure  her  illustrious  relatives  at  the  Hague  that  she  was  fully 
resolved  by  God^s  help  rather  to  lose  her  life  than  to  be  guilty 
of  apostasy.  As  for  himself,  his  places  and  the  royal  favor 
were  as  nothing  tc  him  in  comparison  with  his  religion.  He 
concluded  by  declaring  in  loi\y  language  that,  though  he  could 
not  pretend  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a  saint,  he  should  be  found 
ready,  on  occasion,  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr.* 

Dykvelt^s  mission  had  succeeded  so  well  that  a  pretence  was 
soon  found  for  sending  another  agent  to  continue  the  work 
which  had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The  new  envoy, 
aAerwards  the  founder  of  a  noble  English  house  which  became 
extinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegitimate  cousin  german  of 
William,  and  bore  a  title  taken  from  the  lordship  of  Zulestein. 
Zulestein's  relationship  to  the  House  of  Orange  gave  him  im- 
portance in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a  gallant 
soldier.  He  was  indeed  in  diplomatic  talents  and  knowledge 
far  inferior  to  Dykvelt ;  but  even  this  inferiority  had  its  advan- 
tages. A  military  man,  who  had  never  appeared  to  trouble 
himself  about  political  affairs,  could^  without  exciting  any  sus- 
picion, hold  with  the  English  aristocracy  an  intercourse  which, 
if  he  had  been  a  noted  master  of  state  craft,  would  have  been 
jealously  watched.  Zulestein,  after  a  short  absence,  returned 
to  his  country  chai^d  with  letters  and  verbal  messages  not 
less  important  than  those  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  pred- 
<M;essor.  A  regular  correspondence  was  from  this  time  estab- 
lished between  the  prince  and  the  opposition.  Agents  of  vari- 
ous ranks  passed  and  repassed  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Hague.  Among  these  a  Scotchman,  of  some  parts  and  great 
activity,  named  Johnstone,  was  the  most  useful.  He  was  cousin 
german  of  Burnet  and  son  of  an  eminent  covenanter  who  had, 
soon  af\er  the  Restoration,  been  put  to  death  for  treason,  and 
who  was  honored  by  his  party  as  a  martyr. 

The  estrangement  between  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  became  daily  more  complete.  A  serious 
dispute  had  arisen  concerning  the  six  British  regiments  which 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces.     The  king  wished  to 

« 

*  The  formal  epistle  which  Dykvelt  carried  back  to  the  States  if 
in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague.  The  other  letters  mentioned  in  thu 
pfiragraph  ore  give  n  by  Dab-ymple.    App.  to  Book  V. 
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fiut  these  legimentB  under  the  oommand  of  Roman  Catholic 
officers.  The  prince  resolutely  opposed  this  design.  The 
king  had  recourse  to  his  favorite  commonplaces  about  tolera 
lion.  The  prince  replied  that  he  only  followed  his  majesty's 
example  It  was  notorious  that  loyal  and  able  men  had  been 
turned  out  of  office  in  England  merely  for  being  Protestants. 
It  was  then  surely  competent  to  the  Stadtholder  and  the  States 
General  to  withhold  high  public  trusts  from  Papists.  This  an- 
swer provoked  James  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  his  rage,  he  lost 
tight  of  veracity  and  common  sense.  It  was  false,  he  vehe- 
mently said,  that  he  had  ever  turned  out  any  body  on  religious 
grounds.  And,  if  he  had,  what  was  that  to  tlie  prince  or  to  the 
States  ?  Were  they  his  masters  ?  Were  tliey  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment uQ  the  conduct  of  foreign  princes  ?  From  that  time  he 
became  desirous  to  recall  his  subjects  who  were  in  the  Dutch 
service.  By  bringing  them  over  to  England  he  should,  he 
eooceived,  at  once  strengthen  himself,  and  weaken  his  worst 
enemies.  But  there  were  financial  difficulties  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  overlook.  The  number  of  troops  already 
tn  his  service  was  as  great  as  his  revenue,  though  large  beyond 
all  precedent,  and  though  parsimoniously  administered,  would 
support  If  the  battalions  now  in  Holland  were  added  to  the 
existing  establishment,  the  Treasury  would  be  bankrupt.  Per- 
haps Lewis  might  be  induced  to  take  them  into  his  service. 
They  would  in  that  case  be  removed  from  a  country  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  republican 
government  and  a  Calvinistic  worship,  and  would  be  placed  in 
u  country  where  none  ventured  to  dispute  the  mandates  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  doctrines  of  the  true  Church.  The  soldiers 
would  soon  unlearn  every  political  and  religious  heresy.  Their 
native  prince  might  always,  at  short  notice,  command  their 
help,  and  would,  on  any  emergency,  be  able  to  rely  on  their 
fidelity. 

A  negotiation  on  this  subject  was  opened  between  Whitehall 
and  Versailles.  Lewis  had  as  many  soldiers  as  he  wanted ; 
and  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  to 
take  Englishmen  into  his  service ;  for  the  pay  of  England, 
low  as  it  must  seem  to  .our  generation,  was  much  higher  tlian 
the  pay  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  object  to 
deprive  William  of  so  fme  a  brigade.  After  sonr.e  weeks  of 
correspondence,  Burillon  was  authorized  to  promise  that,  if 
James  would  recall  the  British  troops  from  Holland,  Lewis 
would  bear  the  charge  of  supporting  two  thousand  of  them  in 
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England.  This  ofier  was  accepted  by  James  with  warm  oa- 
piessions  of  gratitude.  Havuig  made  these  arrangements,  hs 
requested  the  States  General  to  send  back  the  six  regiments. 
The  States  General,  completely  governed  by  William,  answered 
ihat  such  a  demand,  in  such  circumstances,  was  not  authorized 
by  the  existing  treaties,  and  positively  refused  to  comply.  It  is 
remarkable  trait  Amsterdam,  which  had  voted  for  keeping  these 
troops  in  Holland  when  James  needed  their  help  against  the 
western  insurgents,  now  contended  vehemently  that  his  request 
ought  to  be  granted.  On  both  occasions,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  ruled  that  great  city  was  to  cross  the  Prince  of 
Orange.* 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were  scarcely  so  formidable  to 
James  as  tlie  Dutch  presses.  English  books  and  pamphlets 
against  his  government  were  daily  printed  at  the  Hague ;  nor 
could  any  vigilance  prevent  copies  from  being  smuggled,  by 
tens  of  thousands,  into  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Grerman 
Ooean.  Among  these  publications,  one  was  distinguished  by 
its  importance,  and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it  produced. 
The  opinion  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  held 
respecting  the  Indulgence  was  well  known  to  all  who  were  con- 
versant with  public  affairs.  But,  as  no  official  announcement 
oi  that  opinion  had  appeared,  nmny  persons  who  had  not  access 
to  good  private  sources  of  information  were  deceived  or  per- 
plexed by  the  confidence  with  which  the  partisans  of  the  court 
asserted  that  their  highnesses  approved  of  the  king^s  late  acts. 
To  contradict  those  assertions  publicly  would  have  been  a  sim- 
ple and  obvious  course,  if  the  sole  object  of  William  had  been 
to  strengthen  his  interest  in  England.  But  he  considered  Eng- 
land chiefly  as  an  instrument  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his 
great  European  design.  Towards  that  design  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain the  cooperation  of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
of  the  Italian  princes,  and  even  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  There 
was  reason  to  fear  that  any  declaration  which  was  satisfactory 
lo  British  Protestants  would  excite  alarm  and  disgust  at  Madrid, 
Vienna,  Turin,  and  Rome.     For  this  reason  the  piince  long 

•  Sunderland  to  William,  Aug.  24,  1686  ;•  William  to  Sunderland, 
Sept.  A.  1686;   Barillcn.  May  f^,  ^*    Oct.  A»  ^.    1687? 

Lewis  to  fiarillon,  Oct.  H,  1687 ;  Memorial  of  Albeville,  Dec.  ^t 
1687 ;  James  to  William.  Jan.  17,  Feb.  16,  March  2,  13,  1688 ;  Avauv 
Kefl(   March  i^  A'  A-  ^?.  1688. 
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absUiined  huok  fonnally  expressing  his  sentiments.  At  len^h 
it  was  represented  to  him  that  his  continued  silence  had  excited 
much  uneasiness  and  distrust  among  his  well-wishers,  and  tha' 
tt  was  time  to  speak  out  He  therefore  determined  to  explain 
himself. 

A  Scotch  Whig,  named  Stewart,  had  fled,  some  years  before, 
to  Ilolhuxl,  in  order  to  avoid  the  boot  and  the  gallows,  and  had 
become  intimate  with  the  Grand  Pensionair  Pagel,  who  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  the  Stadtholder^s  confidence  and  favor.  By 
Stewart  had  been  drawn  up  the  violent  and  acrimonious  mani* 
festo  of  Argyle.  When  the  Indulgence  appeared,  Stewart 
conceived  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  not  only 
pardon,  but  reward.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  government 
of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy ;  they  were  accepted ;  and  he 
addressed  to  Pagel  a  letter,  purportmg  lo  nave  been  written 
by  the  direction  of  James.  In  that  letter  the  Pensionary  was 
exhorted  to  use  ail  his  influence  with  the  prince  and  princess, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  support  their  father^s  policy. 
After  some  delay,  Pagel  transmitted  a  reply,  deeply  meditated, 
and  drawn  up  with  exquisite  art  No  person  who  studies  that 
remarkable  document  can  fail  to  perceive  that  though  it  is 
framed  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  reassure  and  delight 
English  Protestants,  it  contains  not  a  word  which  could  give 
ofllence,  eVen  at  the  Vatican.  It  was  announced  that  William 
and  Mary  would,  with  pleasure,  assist  in  abolishing  every  law 
which  made  any  Englishman  liable  to  punishment  for  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  But  between  punishments  and  disabilities  a  dis- 
tinction was  taken.  To  admit  Roman  Catholics  tooflice  would, 
in  the  judgment  of  their  highnesses,  be  neither  for  the  general 
interest  of  England  nor  even  for  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  This  manifesto  was  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages,  and  circulated  widely  on  the  Continent.  Of  the 
Ensltsh  version,  carefully  prepared  by  Burnet,  near  flfly  thou- 
sand copies  were  introduced  into  the  eastern  shires,  and  rapidly 
distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  No  state  paper  was  ever 
more  completely  successful.  The  Protestant?  of  our  island 
applauded  the  manly  flrmness  with  which  WilUfvm  declared 
tha^.  he  could  not  consent  to  intrust  Papists  with  any  share  in 
the  government.  The  Roman  Catholic  pnnces,  oo  the  «ther 
harii,  were  pleased  by  the  mild  and  temperate  style  in  which 
his  resolution  was  expresse'd,  and  by  the  hone  which  he  >*eld 
out  that,  under  his  administration,  no  member  ol  ttteir  ChurcL 
would  bo  molested  on  account  of  religion. 
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h  is  probable  ihal  the  Pope  himself  was  dmoiig  tbjae  who 
read  ihis  celcbrattii  letter  witli  picusure.  He  had  some  muitihf 
before  dismissed  Casllemaiiie  in  a  manner  which  showed  little 
nigard  fur  tlie  feelings  of  Castle  ma  ino'a  master.  Innucen: 
thoroughly  disliked  the  whole  domestic  mid  foreign  policy  of 
lite  English  governmeni'  He  saw  that  ihe  unjust  and  impolitic 
measure!)  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal  were  fur  more  likely  to  make 
ttie  [>eiial  laws  perptiuul  than  to  bring  about  an  abolition  of  tlie 
test.  His  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Versailles  was  every  (lay 
oecoming  more  and  more  serious;  nor  could  he,  either  m  hia 
character  of  temporal  prince  or  in  his  character  of  sovereign 
pontiflT,  feel  cordial  friendship  for  a  vassal  of  tlial  court.  Costie- 
maine  was  ill  qualified  to  remove  these  disgusts.  He  was  in- 
deed well  acquainted  with  Rome,  and  was,  for  a  layman 
deeply  reud  in  theological  controversy."  But  he  had  none  of 
the  address  which  his  post  required ;  and,  even  had  he  been 
a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest  ability,  there  was  a  circumstance 
which  would  have  disqualified  him  for  the  piirticular  mission 
on  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  was  known  all  ovtr  blurope 
as  the  husband  of  the  most  shameless  of  women ;  and  he  was 
known  in  no  other  way.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him  or 
of  him  without  remembering  in  wIulI  manner  the  very  title  by 
which  he  was  called  had  beoa  acquired.  This  circumstance 
would  have  mattered  little  if  he  had  been  accredited  to  some 
dissolute  court,  such  as  that  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Motiiespau 
had  lately  been  dominant.  But  there  was  an  obvious  impro- 
priety in  sending  him  on  an  embassy  nillicr  of  a  spiritual  than 
of  a  secular  nature  to  a  pontiff  of  primitive  austerity.  The 
Protestants  all  over  Europe  sneered;  and  Innocent,  already 
unfavorably  disposed  to  the  English  government,  considered 
the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  him,  at  so  much  risk  and 
Ht  so  heavy  a  cost,  as  little  better  than  an  aflVouL  The  salary 
of  the  ambassador  was  fixed  ai  a  hundred  pounds  a  week, 
Castleniaine  complained  llutl  this  was  too  little.  Tlirice  the 
sum,  he  said,  would  liardly  suffice.  For  at  Rome  the  min- 
isters of  all  the  great  continental  powers  exerted  themselvea 
tJ  surpass  one  another  in  splendor,  under  the  eyes  of  a  peo- 
ple whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magnificent  buildincs,  dccom- 
lions,  and  ceremonies  had  made  fastidious^  He  alvoiya 
declared  tliat  he  Itad  been  a  loser  by  his  mission.  He  wai 
accompanied  by  several  young  gentlemen  of  the  best  Roman 
Uattiolic   families  in  England,  Rutcliffea,  Arundells  and  Tich- 

•  Addis  Not.  A.  ISU. 
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bournes.  At  Rome  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  ine  hvuae 
of  Pamfili,  on  the  south  of  the  stately  place  of  Navona.  He 
was  early  admitted  to  a  private  interview  with  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  but  the  public  audience  was  long  delayed.  Indeed 
Castlemaine^s  preparations  for  that  great  occasion  were  sz 
sumptuous  that,  though  commenced  at  Easter,  1686,  they  wore 
not  complete  till  the  following  November;  and  in  Noveml)er 
the  Pope  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout, 
which  caused  another  postponement  In  January,  1687,  at 
length,  the  solemn  introduction  and  homage  were  performed 
with  unusual  pomp.  The  state  coaches,  which  had  been  built 
ai  Rome  for  the  pageant,  were  so  superb,  that  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  fine  engravings, 
and  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  in  several  languages.*  The 
front  of  the  ambassador's  palace  was  decorated  on  this  great 
day  with  absurd  allegorical  paintings  of  gigantic  size.  There 
was  Saint  George  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Titus  Oate^, 
and  Hercules  with  his  club  crushing  College,  the  Protestant 
joiner,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himself  with  his  flail. 
AAer  this  public  appearance,  Castlemaine  invited  all  the  per- 
sons of  note  then  assembled  at  Rome  to  a  banquet  in  that  g^y 
and  splendid  gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paintings  of  subjects 
from  the  iEneid  by  Peter  of  Cortona.  The  whole  city  crowded 
to  the  show ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  company  cf 
Swiss  guards  could  keep  order  among  the  spectators.  The 
nobles  of  the  pontifical  state,  in  return,  gtive  costly  entertain- 
ments to  the  ambassador ;  and  poets  and  wits  were  em])loyed 
to  lavish  on  him  and  on  his  master  insipid  and  hyperbolical 
adulation,  such  as  flourishes  most  when  genius  and  taste  are  m 
the  deepest  decay.      Foremost  among   the   flatterers  was  a 

•  The  ProfeBsor  of  Greek  in  the  College  De  Propaganda  Fide  pt- 
preased  his  admiration  in  some  detestable  hexameters  and  pentaoc 
eten,  of  which  the  following  specimen  may  suffice  :  — 

Savuutovoa  di  li^v  noun^v^  Tiay/Qvotu  t*  avrov 

The  Latin  verses  are  a  little  better.  Xahum  Tate  resp-)iid<td  in 
EngUsh :  — 

"His  glorious  train  and  passing  pomp  to  view, 
A  pomp  that  even  to  Rome  itself  was  new, 
Bach  age,  each  sex,  the  Latian  turrets  filled. 
Each  age  and  sex  in  tears  of  joy  distilled.*' 
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crowned  bes.<l.  Tliiny  years  had  elapsed  since  Chriatine,  the 
daughter  of  ihe  i;re&[  Uuslavua,  bail  Volunianly  descended 
trom  the  Swedish  ihmiie.  After  long  wanderings,  in  tha 
course  of  wiiicli  she  had  cummhted  many  follies  and  crimea, 
■he  had  finally  luken  up  her  abode  al  Rome,  where  she  busied 
heneir  with  oatrological  calculati<  and  with  thv  intrigues  of 
the  conclave,  iind  amused  hersel  ith  pictures,  gems, 
scripts,  and  medals.  She  now  c  osed  some  Italian  s 
in  honor  of  the  English  prince  n  sprung,  like  herae  '',  from 
a  race  of  kings  heretofore  regarue  as  the  champions  of  tba 
Reformalioo,  hud,  like  herself,  been  reconciled  to  ihe  ancient 
Church.  A  splendid  asembly  met  in  her  palace.  Her  venues, 
set  to  music,  were  sung  with  universal  applause ;  and  one  of 
her  literary  dependants  pranounced  an  oration  on  the  samt! 
subject  in  a  style  so  florid  ihal  il  seems  to  have  olfended  the 
taste  of  the  Cnglish  hearers.  The  Jesuits,  hostile  to  the  Pope, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  disposed  to  pay  every 
honor  to  James,  received  the  English  embassy  with  the  utmost 
pomp  in  that  princely  house  where  the  remains  of  IgnaliiM 
Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite  and  gold.  Sculpture,  painting, 
Doelry,  and  eloquence  were  employed  to  compliment  the 
strangers ;  but  all  these  arts  had  sunk  into  deep  degeneracy. 
There  was  a  great  display  of  turgid  and  impure  Latini^ 
unworthy  of  so  erudite  an  order ;  and  some  of  the  inscriptiont 
which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fault  more  serious  than  even  « 
bad  style.  It  was  said  in  one  place  that  James  had  sent  hb 
brolhi^r  as  his  messenger  to  heaven,  and  in  another  that  Jamea 
had  furnished  the  wings  with  which  his  brother  had  soared  to 
a  higher  region.  There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  distich, 
which  at  the  time  attracted  little  notice,  but  which,  a  few 
monihs  later,  was  remembered  and  malignantly  Interpreted, 
"Oking,"  said  the  poet,  "cease  to  sigh  for  a  sod.  Though 
nature  may  refuse  your  wish,  the  stars  will  find  a  way  to 
grant  it." 

In  the  midsl  of  these  festivities,  Caatlemaine  had  to  sufTei 
cruel  mortifications  and  humiliations.  TTie  Pope  treated  him 
with  extreme  coldness  and  reserve.  As  oRcn  as  the  amhas- 
widor  pressed  for  an  answer  lo  the  request  which  he  had  been 
'instructed  to  make  in  favor  of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken  with 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 
Die  fame  of  these  smgular  audiences  spread  over  Rome. 
Pasquin  was  not  silent.  All  the  curious  and  tattling  population 
of  the.  idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesiuis  and  the  piela'^es  of  the  French 
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Ibction  only  excepted,  laughed  at  Castlemaiiie's  discomfit  are. 
His  temper,  naturally  unamiable,  was  soon  exasperMcd  to 
violence ;  and  he  circulated  a  memorial  reflecting  on  the  Pope. 
He  had  now  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  The  sagacious  Italian 
had  got  the  advantage,  and  took  care  to  keep  it  He  positively 
declared  that  the  rule  which  excluded  Jesuits  from  ecclesiastical 
preferment  should  not  be  relaxed  in  favor  of  Father  Petrc. 
Castiemaine,  much  provoked,  threatened  to  leave  Rome.  In- 
nocent replied,  with  a  meek  impertinence,  which  was  the  more 
provoking  because  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
simplicity,  that  his.  excellency  might  go  if  he  liked.  "  But  if 
we  mutt  lose  him,^*  added  the  venerable  pontiff,  ^*  I  ho])e  tliat 
he  will  take  care  of  his  health  on  the  road.  English  people 
do  not  know  how  dangerous  it  is  in  this  country  to  tmvel  in 
tiie  beat  of  the  day.  The  best  way  is  to  start  before  dawn, 
and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon.**  With  this  salutary  advice 
and  with  a  string  of  beads,  the  unfortunate  ambassador  was 
diamissed.  In  a  few  months  appeared,  both  in  the  Italian  and  in 
the  English  tongue,  a  pompous  history  of  the  mission,  magnifi* 
oently  printed  in  folio,  and  illustrated  with  plates.  The  frontis- 
piece, to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Protestants,  represented 
Gastlemainc  in  the  robes  of  a  peer,  with  his  coronet  in  his 
hand,  kissing  the  toe  of  Innocent* 

*  Correspondence  of  James  and  Innocent,  in  the  British  Museum ; 
finmet,  L  703 — 705 ;  Welwood's  Momoire ;  CommonF*  Joumuls,  Oct 
S8p  1689;  An  Account  of  his  Eicellenoe  Roger  Earl  of  CaBtelnmine'e 
bobaeay,  by  Michael  Wright,  chief  atewwd  of  nia  EzceUeiCT'i 
hDoae  at  Borne,  1688. 
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CHAPTER     Till. 


Pope  miglit  well  have  an. 
jt  iho  only  efleci  which  n 
lim  more  lavish  of  caresses 
line,  his  whole  soul  festerea 
road  buck  to  England,  ilte 
ch  his  owu  judgment  would 


TiiE  marked  discotiitesy  of 
tated  the  meekest  of  princes, 
produced  on  Jumes  was  to  □ 
and  compliineiils.  While  Ct 
with  angry  piissiona,  was  on  ii 
Nuncio  was  loaded  with  honors 

have  led  him  to  rcjecL  He  ha>,  „y  a  fiction  ot\en  used  in  ihe 
Church  of  Borne,  been  lately  raised  to  tlie  episcojial  dignity 
without  having  the  charge  of  any  see.  Ho  was  called  Arch- 
bishop  of  Ainasia,  the  birt}iplace  of  Mithridalee,  an  ancient 
city  of  which  nil  tipce  had  long  disappeared.  Jnriies  insisted 
that  the  ceremony  of  consecration  should  be  performed  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Jameses  Palace.  The  vicar  apostolic  Leyburn 
and  two  Irish  prelates  oRiciated.  The  doors  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public ;  and  it  was  remarked  ihul  some  of  those  Puritans 
who  hod  recently  turned  courtiers  were  among  the  spectators. 
In  llic  evening,  Adda,  wearing  the  robes  of  his  new  office, 
joined  the  circle  in  the  queen's  apartments.  James  fell  on  his 
knees  in  tite  presence  of  tlie  whole  court  and  implored  a  bless- 
ing. In  spite  of  t)ie  restraints  imposed  by  etiquette,  the  aston- 
ishment and  disgust  of  llie  bystanders  could  not  be  concealed.* 
It  was  long  indeed  since  an  English  sovereign  bad  knelt  to 
mortal  man ;  and  those  who  saw  the  strange  sight  could  not 
but  think  of  that  day  of  shame  when  John  1:1  hontage  for  hit 
srown  between  llie  liands  of  Pundolph. 

In  a  short  time,  a  still  mure  ostentatious  pageant  was  per- 
formed in  honor  of  tlie  Holy  See.  It  was  determined  that  the 
Nuncio  should  go  to  court  in  solemn  procession.  Rome  per- 
sons, on  whose  obedience  the  king  hod  counted,  showed,  OO 
this  ocuieion,  for  the  first  time,  signs  of  a  mutinous  ^trit 
Among  these  the  moat  conspicuous  was  the  second  temporal 
peer' of  the  realm,  Charles  Seymour,  commonly  called  the 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset.  He  was  in  truth  a  man  in  wboro 
the  pride  of  binh  and  rank  amounted  almost  to  a  disease. 

•  Barillon,  May  ^,  1687. 
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The  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  was  not  adequate  to  the 
high  place  which  he  held  among  the  English  aristocracy ;  but 
be  had  become  possessed  of  the  greatest  estate  m  England 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Percy 
who  wore  the  ancient  coronet  of  Northumberland.  Somerset 
was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  was  very  little  known  to 
the  public.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  king^s  bedchamber,  and 
eolonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  which  had  been  raised  at  the 
time  of  the  western  insurrection.  He  had  not  scrupled  to 
carry  the  sword  of  state  into  the  royal  chapel  on  days  of 
festival ;  but  he  now  resolutely  refused  to  swell  the  pomp  of 
the  Nuncio.  Some  members  of  his  family  implored  him  noi 
to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  displeasure ;  but  their  entreaties 
produced  no  effect  The  king  himself  expostulated.  ^I 
thought,  my  lord,**  said  he,  ^^  that  1  was  doing  you  a  great 
honor  in  appointing  you  to  escort  the  minister  of  the  first  of  all 
crowned  heads.**  ^^  Sir,**  said  the  duke,  '^  I  am  advised  tliat 
I  cannot  obey  your  majesty  without  breaking  the  law.**  ^^  I 
will  make  you  fear  me  as  well  as  the  law,**  answered  the  king, 
insolently.  *^  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law  ?  ** 
**  Your  majes'y  may  be  above  the  law,*'  replied  Somerset, 
^  but  I  am  not ;  and,  while  I  obey  the  law,  I  fear  nothing.** 
'The  king  turned  away  in  high  displeasure,  and  Somerset  was 
instantly  dismissed  from  his  posts  in  the  household  and  in  the 
army.* 

On  one  point,  however,  James  showed  some  prudence.  He 
did  not  venture  to  parade  the  Papal  envoy  in  state  before  the 
vast  populat*'on  of  the  capital.  The  ceremony  was  performed, 
on  the  third  of  July,  1687,  at  Windsor.  Great  multitudes 
flocked  to  the  little  town.  The  visitors  were  so  numerous  that 
there  was  neither  food  nor  lodging  for  them ;  and  many  per- 
sons of  quality  sate  the  whole  day  in  their  carriages  waiting 
for  the  i^vhibition.  At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  knight 
marshaPs  men  appeared  on  horseback.  Then  came  a  long 
train  of  running  footmen ;  and  then  in  a  royal  coach  appeared 
Adda,  robed  in  purple,  with  a  brilliant  cross  on  his  breast  He 
was  fbUowcc  by  the  equipages  of  the  principal  courtiers  and 
ministera  of  state.     In  his  train  the  crowd  recognized  with 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  Citters,  July  tV,  1687; 
BacHutl's  History  of  the  Revolution;  Clarke's  Life  of  Jauics  tht 
Second,  ii.  116, 117,  118 :  Lord  Lr*udale*9  Memoirs. 
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diaguBt  the  arms  ami  livencs  of  Crewe,  Uistiop  of  Durham,  ( 
of  Cartwriglu,  liisliop  of  Chester." 

On  the  ftillowitig  (lay  appeared  in  ihe  Gazette  a  proclama- 
tion dissolving  lUm  parliament  which  of  all  the  fifteen  Parlift 
ments  held  by  ilie  Stuaria  bad  been  the  meal  obscquiiMi&f 

Meanwhile  new  difHcultieB  had  arisen  in  Westminster  Hull. 
Only  a  few  months  had  "'-—■'  -—ce  some  judges  had  been 
turned  out  und  others  pm  ■■  re  purpose  of  obtaining  a 

decision   favurable   to  the  c  the  case  of  Sir  EdwoM 

Hales;  and  already  fresh  "*••  jre  necessary. 

The  king  had  scsrcety  I  army  on  which  he  chieflj 

depended  for  ilie  accumpi  is  designs  when  he  found 

that  he  coidd  not  hinwclf  c  When  war  was  actually 

raging  in  the  kingdom  a  mu  a  deserter  mighl  be  tned 

by  a  military  tribunal  and  by  the  provost  manihaL  ■ 

But  there  was  now  profounu  y.  The  common  law  of  J 

England,  having  sprung  up  in  an  ngc  when  all  n»en  bore  am>« 
occasiunally  and  none  con^lnnlly,  rccognizt^l  no  dislincliun.  In 
time  of  peace,  beiween  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor 
was  (here  any  act  resembling  thai  by  which  the  authority 
necessary  for  the  government  of  regular  troops  is  now  annually 
confided  to  the  sovereign.  Some  old  statutes  indeed  made 
desertion  felony  in  certain  specified  cases.  But  those  statutes 
were  applicable  only  to  soldiers  serving  the  kitig  in  actual  war, 
and  could  not  without  the  grossest  disingenuousnesa  be  90 
strained  as  to  include  the  case  of  a  man  who,  in  a  time  of 
profound  tranquillity  at  home  and  ohroad,  should  become  tired 
of  the  camp  at  Hounslow  and  should  go  back  to  his  native 
village.  The  government  appears  to  have  had  no  hold  ou 
■uch  a  man,  except  the  hold  which  master  bakers  and  master 
tailors  have  on  their  journeymen.  He  and  his  officers  were,  ia 
the  eye  of  the  law,  on  a  level.  If  he  swore  at  them  he  might 
be  fined  for  an  oath.  If  he  struck  them  he  might  be  ptuoav 
culed  for  assault  and  battery.  In  truth  the  regular  army  wai 
under  less  restraint  than  the  militia.  For  the  militia  was  k 
body  established  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  it  had  been  pro- 
vided bv  that  act  that  slight  punishments  might  be  ummariljr 
inflicted  for  breaches  of  diaciptino. 

•  London  Ouette,  July  7,   1887;  Citten,  July  ^, 
the  ceremony  reprinted  among  the  Somen  TnMiti. 
t  London  OaMHe,  July  4, 1687. 
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It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the 
tiecond,  the  practical  inconvenience  arising  from  this  state  of 
the  law  had  been  much  felt.  The  explanation  may  perhaps 
be  that,  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force  which  he  main- 
tained in  England  consisted  chiefly  of  household  troops,  whose 
pay  was  so  high  that  dismission  from  the  service  would  have 
been  felt  by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity.  The  stipend 
of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  a  provision  for  the  younger 
soa  of  a  flentleman.  Even  the  Foot  Guards  were  in  a  situa* 
lioa  which  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  population  might 
regard  with  envy.  The  return  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier  and 
the  raising  of  the  new  regiments  had  made  a  great  change. 
There  were  now  in  England  many  thousands  of  soldiers,  each 
»f  whom  received  only  eightpence  a  day.  The  dread  of  pun- 
ishment was  therefore  necessary'  to  keep  them  to  their  duty ; 
and  such  punishment  their  oflicers  could  not  legally  inflict 
James  had  therefore  one  plain  choice  before  him,  to  let  his 
army  dissolve  itself,  or  to  induce  the  judges  to  pronounce  that 
the  law  was  what  every  darrister  in  the  Temple  knew  that  it 
was  not 

It  was  peculiarly  iinportant  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  two 
courts ;  the  court  of  King^s  Bench,  which  was  the  first  crimi- 
nal tribunal  in  the  realm,  and  the  court  of  jail  delivery,  which 
sate  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  had  jurisdiction  over  oflences  com- 
mitted in  the  capital.  In  both  these  courts  there  were  great 
diflicuhies.  Herbert,  chief  justice  of  the  King^s  Bench,  servile 
■s  he  had  hitherto  been,  would  go  no  farther.  Rf^istance  still 
more  sturdy  was  to  be  expected  from  Sir  John  Holt,  who,  as 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  occupied  the  bench  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  Holt  was  an  eminently  learned  and  clear-headed 
lawyer ;  he  was  an  upricht  and  courageous  man  ;  and,  though 
he  had  never  been  factious,  his  political  opinions  had  a  tinge 
of  Whiggisra.  All  obstacles,  however,  disappeared  before  the 
royal  will.  Holt  was  turned  out  of  the  recordership.  Herbert 
and  anot  ler  judge  weie  removed  from  the  King^s  Bench ;  and 
the  meant  places  were  filled  by  persons  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment could  confide.  It  was  indeed  necessary  to  go  very  low 
down  in  the  legal  profession  before  men  could  be  found  willing 
to  render  such  services  as  were  now  required.  The  new  chief 
lustKe,  Sir  Robert  Wright,  was  ignorant  to  a  proverb;  yet 
'^{norance  was  not  his  worst  fault.  His  vices  had  ruined  him. 
He  had  resorted  to  infamous  ways  of  raising  money,  and  had, 
on  oar  occasion,  made  a  false  aflUdavit   in  order  to   obtaio 
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pO!«session  of  live  hundreJ  pounds.  Poor,  diasoliite,  and 
■hamelese,  he  hnil  become  one  of  the  |i!tra.«ites  of  Jefl'rey^ 
who  promoied  him  and  insulted  him.  Such  was  the  man  who 
was  now  selected  by  Jnmea  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  England. 
One  Richnrd  Allibone,  who  wns  even  more  ignorant  of  the  law 
than  Wi-ight,  and  who,  as  '  athultc,  was  incapable  of 

holding  office,  was  appo  ine  judge  of  the  King'i 

Bench.     Sir  Bartholomev  "—       lually  nutorious  as  a  se^ 

Tilo  Tory  and  u  ledioiB  !..».».  itne  recorder  of  London 

When  these  changes  had  been  u  e  several  deserlere  werB 
brought  to  trial.  Tliey  were  convivicd  in  the  face  of  ihe  letter 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  [aw.  Some  received  sentence  of  death 
at  the  Uir  of  the  King's  Bench,  some  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They 
were*hnnged  in  si^ilit  ot  Ihe  regiments  to  which  they  had 
belonged ;  and  care  was  taken  that  the  executions  should  be 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  which  very  seldom  noticed 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  law,  so  grossly  insulted  by 
courts  which  derived  from  it  all  their  authority,  and  which  were 
in  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  as  their  guide,  would  be  little 
respected  by  a  tribunal  created  and  regulated  by  tyrannical 
caprice.  The  new  High  Commission  had,  during  the  first 
months  of  its  existence,  merely  inhibited  clergymen  from 
exercising  spiritual  functions.  The  rights  of  property  had 
remained  untouched.  But,  early  in  the  year  16^,  it  wtu 
determined  to  strike  at  freehold  interests,  and  to  Impress  oo 
every  Anglican  priest  and  prelate  the  conviction  that,  if  he 
refused  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  minister,  he  would  in  an  hour  be  reducea 
lo  beggary. 

h  would  have  been  prudent  (o  try  the  first  experiment  on 
some  obscure  individual.  But  the  government  was  under  an 
infatuation  such  as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  would  have  been 
called  judicial.  VVar  was  therefore  at  once  declared  against 
the  two  most  venerable  corporations  of  the  realm,  the  unire> 
itities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  has  during  many  ages  been  great; 
out  ii  was  at  the  height  during  the  latter  part  of  nie  seventeenth 
century.     None  of  the  neighboring  countries  could  boast  of 

•  See  the  atntutca  IS  Hen.  S,  c.  19 ;  2  &  3  Ed.  6,  a.  3 ;  BKbanl'l 
HUtnry  at  the  Iti.'volutiOD ;  Kennet,  iiL  468 ;  North'*  Life  (^  Onild- 
Cord,  317;  London  Ouctte,  April  la,  U>]r  23,  lS87i  TiodiMtion  of 
the  E.  of  B.  (Bttrl  of  Hocheitn.) 
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•oeh  splendiJ  and  opulent  seats  of  learning.  Tlie  scTiools  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  of  Leyden  and  tltnxihi,  <  f  Louvaiii 
and  Gottingen,  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  seemed  n.e^n  to  schot- 
an  who  hud  been  ediiciited  in  the  magnificent  foundations  of 
Wykeham  and  VVolsey,  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ai»d  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Literature  and  science  were,  in  the  academical  sys- 
tem of  England,  surrounded  with  pomp,  anned  with  magistracy, 
and  closely  allied  with  all  the  most  august  institutions  of  the 
state.  To  be  the  chancellor  of  a  university  was  a  distinction 
eagerly  sought  by  the  magnates  of  the  realm.  To  represent 
a  university  in  parliament  wtLS  a  favorite  object  of  the  ambition 
y(  statesmen.  Nobles  and  even  princes  were  proud  to  receive 
from*  a  university  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  doctomi  scailet. 
The  curious  were  attnicted  to  the  universities  by  ancient  build- 
ings rich  with  the  tracery  of  the  middle  ugos,  by  modern 
buildings  which  exhibited  the  highest  skill  of  Jones  and  Wren, 
by  noble  halls  and  cha|)els,  by  museums,  by  Ixjtanicnl  gardens, 
and  by  the  only  great  public  -libraries  which  the  kingdom  then 
contained.  The  state  which  Oxford  especially  displayed  on 
solemn  occasions  rivalled  that  of  sovereign  princes.  When  her 
cluncellor,  the  venerable  Duke  of  Ormond,  siite  in  his  em- 
oiuidered  mantle  on  his  throne  under  the  (minted  ceiling  of  the 
Sheldonian  theatre,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  gnuluatos  robed 
according  to  their  mnk,  while  the  noblest  youths  of  England 
were  solemnly  presented  to  him  as  candidates  for  academical 
honors,  he  made  an  ap^iearance  scarcely  less  regal  than  that 
which  his  master  mside  in  the  Iximpieting-house  of  Whitehall. 
At  the  universities  luid  been  formed  the  minds  of  almost  all  the 
eminent  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  wits,  |KXits,  and  ora- 
tors of  the  land,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and 
of  tlie  opulent  gentry.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  con- 
.lection  between  the  scholar  and  the  school  did  not  terminate 
with  his  residence.  He  often  continued  to  be  through  life  a 
member  of  the  academical  body,  and  to  vote  as  such  at  all 
important  elections.  He  therefore  regarded  his  old  haunts  by 
the  Cam  md  the  Isis  with  even  more  than  the  afftrction  which 
educated  men  ordinarily  feel  for  the  place  of  their  education. 
There  was  no  corner  of  England  in  which  both  universities  had 
not  grateful  and  zealous  sons.  Any  attack  on  the  honor  or 
interests  of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  was  certain  to  excite 
ihe  resentment  of  a  powerful,  active,  and  intelligent  class  scat* 
teied  over  every  county  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall. 
The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body,  were  perhaps  not  superioi 
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positive:^  to  ihe  resident  gradualex  of  our  (ime;  but  they 
occupied  s  far  higher  posiLiun  us  o>inpBred  with  the  real  of  tlie 
GomiDUi)ily.  Fo['  Cnmbridgti  ttod  Okfurd  were  then  ibe  only 
two  profindid  towns  iu  the  Lingdom  in  whicli  could  be  found 
a  Urge  niim1ji;r  of  men  whu»:  understuiiditig.s  bnd  been  bigMy 
cultivated.  Even  the  cupital  tVU  greut  re^fiect  for  tbe  author- 
ity of  the  universities,  not  only  on  questions  of  divinity,  of 
ntttural  pbilo~i>|>hy.  and  of  clai^sical  antiquity,  but  also  ou  points 
on  which  cajii[id^<  gi'iitTnlly  uiaini  the  right  of  deciding  iu  the 
last  resort.  From  Will'd  coffce-buuHC,  and  from  (he  pit  of  tba 
theatre  royal  in  Di'ury  Lane,  an  appeal  lay  lo  the  two  great  na- 
tional Beats  of  taiite  and  learning.  Playii  which  bad  been 
enthusiastically  iipplauBed  iu  London  were  not  ihuugbi  out  of 
danger  lill  iht'y  bad  undergone  the  moit:  severe  judgment  of 
audiences  fuiuiliar  with  Sojihocles  and  Terence.* 

The  great  morul  and  intelloctual  infiuence  of  the  Englkh 
universities  had  been  slienuouifly  exerted  on  the  aide  of  tba 
crown.  Th^-  ]i(.-ad -quartern  of  Cliark'^  lh«  First  had  been  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  tiilver  tankards  and  salvers  of  all  the  colleges 
bad  been  melted  down  to  supply  his  military  cliesi.  Cambridge 
was  not  legs  loyally  disposed.  She  bad  sent  a  large  part  of  ber 
plate  to  (be  royal  carap ;  and  Ibe  rest  would  have  Ibllowed  had 
not  the  town  been  Keized  by  the  troops  of  the  parliumenL 
Both  universities  had  been  treated  with  extreme  severity  by  (lie 
victorious  Puritans.  Both  had  hailed  the  Bestorution  with 
delight.  Iktth  hud  steadily  opposed  tlie  Exclusion  Hill.  Uoth 
bad  expressed  the  deepest  liurror  at  the  Uye  House  PloU 
Cambridge  bad  not  only  deposed  ber  chancellor  Monmouth, 
but  had  marked  her  abhorrence  of  his  treason  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  a  seat  of  learning,  by  cummiiling  lo  the  tiame* 
tbe  canvass  on  which  his  pleasing  liice  and  figure  had  been 
portrayed  by  tbe  utmost  skill  of  Kneller.t  Oxford,  which  lay 
nearer  to  tbe  western  iusurgetiis,  had  given  ?till  stionger  proota 
of  loyalty.  The  studeniis,  under  the  ranction  of  their  precep- 
tors, had  taken  arms  by  hundreds  in  Ueleiice  of  hereditary 
righL     iSuch  were  the  bodies  which  James  now  determined  to 

■*  Drvden's    i'rolugufs   aiid   Gibber's   Memoirs    coalaiii   abundant 

Eru.m  it  tJie  estiniauu'i  in  wliieti  [Jic  UHtK  <JI  Uia  Oxoaiuis  wu  held 
/  the  must  adiuirvd  pwts  and  aulurs. 
t  See  the  ptn'in  l-uiIcJ  AiIvIuk  to  the  I'ainter  upon  the  Defeat  of 
the  liebels  m  tlie  Wctl.  ^-e  also  anulliut  pucDi,  a  oiunl  duleitable 
Due,  uii  Uie  Mitie  aut^ect,  by  SietaK;,  wbu  WM  liwn  aludjriag  at 
I'liuilj'  CuUege. 
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insult  nnd  plunder  in  direct  defiance  of  the  laws  and  of  his 
plighted  futh. 

Several  acts  of  parliament,  as  clear  as  any  that  were  to  be 
found  in  the  statute  book,  had  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  admitted  to  any  degree  in  either  university  without  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  another  oath  of  similar  character 
called  the  oath  of  obedience.  Nevertheless,  in  February,  1687, 
a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cambridge  directing  that  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be  admitted  a  master 
of  arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  divided  between  reverence 
for  the  king  and  reverence  for  the  law,  were  in  great  dis- 
tress. Messengers  were  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  who  had  succeeded  Monmouth  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  university.  He  was  requested  to  represent  the  mat- 
ter properly  to  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  registrar  and  bedells 
waited  on  Francis,  and  informed  him  that,  if  he  would  take  tho 
oaths  according  to  law,  he  should  instantly  be  admitted.  He 
refused  to  be  sworn,  remonstrated  with  the  officers  of  the  uni- 
versity on  their  disregard  of  the  royal  mandate,  and,  finding 
them  resolute,  took  horse,  and  hastened  to  relate  his  grievances 
at  Whitehall. 

The  heads  of  the  colleges  now  assembled  in  council.  The 
best  legal  opinions  were  taken,  and  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  But  a  second  letter  from 
Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing  terms,  was  already  on  the 
road.  Albemarle  informed  the  university,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  concern,  that  he  had  done  his  best,  but  that  he  had 
been  coldly  and  ungraciously  received  by  the  king.  The  aca- 
demical body,  alarmed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  cousicien- 
tiously  desinius  to  meet  the  royal  wishes,  but  determined  not 
to  violate  the  clear  law  of  the  land,  submitted  the  humblest  and 
most  respectful  explanations,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  a  unon 
time  came  down  a  summons  citing  the  vice-chancellor  and  the 
senate  to  appear  before  the  new  High  Commission  at  West- 
minster on  tlie  twenty-first  of  April.  The  vice-chancellor  was 
lo  attend  in  person  ;  the  senate,  which  consists  of  all  the  doc- 
Uiis  and  masters  of  the  university,  was  to  send  deputies. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  great  concourse  filled  the 
ccaincil  chamber.  Jeffreys  sate  at  the  head  of  the  board. 
Rochester,  since  the  white  staff  had  been  taken  from  him,  was 
no  longer  a  member.  In  his  stead  appeared  the  lord  chamber* 
«jn,  John  Sheffield,  Elari  of  Mulgrave.     The  fate  of  this  noble- 

VfiL.   11.  19 
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man  has,  m  one  re^specl,  resemblr^d  ibe  fate  of  his  ^oIleagiM 
S|(rnl.  MLilynivn  wrote  vyrst-a  which  scarcely  ever  rose  aonvt 
nbiMiliiie  niL-iliucriry  ;  liiil,  as  lie  was  a  man  of  liigh  note  in  ihv 
noliiiciil  mill  liuiliiunuble  wurlil,  these  verses  fouiMl  admircta. 
f  ime  dissolved  the  charm,  but,  unfurtiinalely  Tor  liiiit,  (wl  until 
his  lines  hud  uoqiiired  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  place  in  all  col* 
lectimis  of  tlie  works  of  iCnglish  poets.  To  tnia  day  acctir^ 
ingly  htH  insipid  essays  lii  myme  u  i  his  paltry  songs  to  Anio- 
reiia  und  Gloriaiiu  are  re  printed  ik,  cumpany  wiih  Cumua  nnd 
Alexandi'r''H  Feiist.  The  cuiiset^utnce  is,  ihai  oor  gcneratioa 
knows  Mulgmve  chiefly  as  a  poetaster,  and  dc9i)ises  him  na 
■uch.  In  imih,  however,  he  was,  by  llie  acknowledgment  of 
tluMC  who  neither  loved  nur  enleeiiied  him,  a  man  distinguished 
l^  fine  |>iirts,  and  in  piuiiainenttiry  eloquence  inferior  U>  scarce- 
ly any  orutur  uf  his  time.  His  moral  churttcter  was  entitled  to 
no  resji'ct.  He  was  a  libertine  without  that  openness  of  heart 
and  hand  which  sonietimtjs  moke  libertinism  arniuble,  and 
a  haughlv  aristocmt  wiihoul  that  elovntion  of  sentiment  which 
sometimes  mtikes  aristucruiical  haughtiness  respectable.  The 
suiiriats  of  the  age  nicknamed  him  Lord  AMpride.  Yet  was 
his  pride  coinpatible  with  all  ignoble^  vices.  Many  wondered 
ihnl  a  man  who  had  so  exalted  a  sense  of  his  private  dignity 
could  !«  so  hnrd  and  niggardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  He 
had  given  deep  offence  lo  the  royal  family  by  venturing  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  he  might  win  the  heart  and  luind  of  the 
Princess  Anne.  Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had  exerted 
himself  lo  regain  by  meainiesa  the  favor  which  he  liad  for- 
feited by  presumption.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  still 
informs  nil  who  pass  through  VVesiminster  Abbey  that  he  lived 
and  died  a  sceptic  in  religion  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  memoirs 
which  he  wrote  that  one  of  his  favorite  subjects  of  mirth  wa« 
•he  Romish  siipcrslitiun.  Yet  as  soon  us  James  was  on  tlie 
throne  he  began  to  express  a  strong  inclinaiiuii  towards  Popery; 
and  at  len<^h  in  private  alfected  to  be  a  convert  This  abject 
hypocrisy  liad  been  rewarded  by  a  place  in  the  ecclesiastical 
com  minion." 

■  Manknv'a  chnractnr  of  ShrfReld.  wiili  Svift's  note ;  the  Satire  od 
the  nipuncnts,  1S88:  life  of  John,  Duke  al  liuckinghanmhire,  17-20; 
Bullion,  Aug.  30,  1687.  I  have  a  miiiiuacri|)t  liimpoon  on  MulpnivB, 
dated  loao.  It  a  not  destitute  ot  spirit.  The  most  remarkal*  linw 
ii»  these ;  — 

"  Peters  (Pctre)  to-day  and  Bumct  to-morrair, 
Knane  of  *lt  sidea  aoil  I  iIikIoiu  b«'U  imo." 
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Before  that  formidable  tribunal  now  appeared  the  vice-chan* 
eellor  cif  the  iiniverBity  of  Cambridge,  Doctor  John  Pechell. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  great  ability  or  vigor ;  but  he  was  accom* 
panied  by  eight  distmguishcd  academicians,  elected  by  the 
lenate.  One  of  these  was  Isaac  Newton,  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  professor  of  mathematics.  His  genius  was  then 
m  the  fullest  vigor.  The  great  work  which  entitles  him  to 
the  highest  place  among  the  geometricians  and  natural  phi- 
losopben  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations  had  been  some  time 
printing  at  Uie  expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  almost 
ready  for  publication.  He  was  the  steady  friend  of  civil 
liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion;  but  his  habits  by  no 
means  fitted  him  for  the  conflicts  of  active  life.  He  there 
fore  stood  modestly  silent  among  the  delegates,  and  lefl  to  men 
more  versed  in  practical  business  the  task  of  pleading  the  cause 
of  his  beloved  university. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The  law  was  express. 
The  practice  had  been  almost  invariably  in  conformity  with  \iie 
law.  It  might  perhaps  have  hapi)ened  that  on  a  day  of  great 
solemnity,  wlien  many  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  a 
person  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  might  have  passed  in  the 
crowd.  But  such  an  irregularity,  the  effect  of  mere  haste  and 
inadvertence,  could  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent  Foreign  am* 
bassadors  of  various  religions,  and  in  particular  one  Mussulman, 
had  been  admitted  without  the  oaths.  But  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  cases  fell  within  the  reason  and  spirit  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  It  was  not  even  pretended  that  any 
person  to  whom  the  oaths  had  been  tendered  and  who  had 
refused  them  had  never  taken  a  degree ;  and  this  was  the  situa- 
tioo  in  which  Francis  stood.  The  delegates  offered  to  prove 
that,  in  the  late  reign,  several  royal  mandates  had  been  treated 
as  nullities  because  the  persoas  recommended  had  not  chosen 
to  qualify  according  to  law,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  the 
government  had  always  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  imiversity.  But  Jeffreys  would  hear  nothing.  He 
soon  found  out  that  the  vice-chancellor  was  weak,  ignorant,  and 
timid,  and  therefore  gave  a  loose  to  all  that  insolence  wnich  had 
bag  been  the  terror  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  unfortunate  doc- 
tor, unaccustomed  to  such  a  presence  and  to  such  treatment, 
was  soon  harassed  and  scared  into  helpless  agitation.  When 
other  academicians  who  were  more  capable  of  defending  their 
f&itse  attempted  to  speak  they  were  rudely  silenced.  *'*'  You 
ue  Qot  vice-chancellor.     When  you  are,  you  may  talk.     Tiil 
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then  it  will  hprome  yon  to  liold  your  ppnve"  Thf  tJefcniI. 
nntK  were  [Itnist  out  of  Ilie  court  wittiout  8  licariti)^  In  n  'bori 
time  tlii'y  wi-re  T-iillei!  in  asRiii,  and  inrormeil  Ihnt  the  eoinmis- 
sioner*  liad  jlciermim-d  to  deprive  Pechellof  the  vi('e-chan(¥llor- 
Bhip.  niul  to  'iii-p-'iid  [lim  from  nil  the  crnnlmiiflnt*  lo  wliicii  he 
wa»  eniitleil  n-  niiisicr  of  a  college,  emolumenls  which  WKtv 
strictly  of  Uk;  imtiii'e  of  freeliold  urofierly.  "A*  lo  you,"  said 
Jeffreys  lo  thi:  delejralea,  "  ino?.  '  you  ari",  divinw.  1  will 
iherefore  send  you  home  with  a  It.  .of  Sciriplure  —  '  Go  yoq  ■ 
»Hy  and  ain  no  more,  lest  a  worse     ling  happen  to  you.'  *"  • 

Tliese  proeei'dings  might  seem  uflicientiy  unjust  and  ct» 
Imit.  Bill  the  king  had  already  :ffiii  lo  treat  Oxford  will) 
Mch  rigor  that  Ilio  rigor  show"  '■  'ard*  Camliridg';  might,  by 
Gomimi'ison,  he  called  lenity.  ady  Univei>iiy  College  bad 

(Men  tui-iied  liy  Oliadiah  Walkci  uito  ii  Boman  C;Uliolic  semi- 
nary. Aln-;iily  Christ  Church  wad  governed  by  u  Homan 
Catholic  di'jiii.  Ma^B  was  already  said  dnily  in  both  those 
colh-ges.     The  tninqnil  and  niajtwtic  ciiy,  m)  lim^  ilie  [^Ironij. 

hold  of  moil;in-hiciil  [iri(ici|ilfS,  w':h  .■l;^il:lli*cl  by  |Hi-siiiin  ivliirh 
it  had  never  before  known.  The  under-gniduale-,  with  the 
connivance  of  those  nlio  were  in  authority  over  them,  hooted 
the  tneinberit  of  Walker's  congregation,  and  cliiinted  satirical 
ditties  under  his  windows.  Some  fragtnenid  of  the  serenadea 
which  ihen  dJsturlH'd  the  High  Street  have  been  preserved. 
The  burden  of  one  ballad  was  this:  — 


ne  down  to  Oxford  the  public  feeling 
u  strongly.  Howard's  Committee  was 
,  written  soon  after  the  Resiomtioii, 
I  an  odioua  and  contemptible  light,  and 
■ing  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  favorite 
1.  It  was  now  a  greater  favorite  than 
icidence,  one  of  the  most  conspieu- 
1  old  hypocrite  named  OI»diah.  The 
iudience  shouted  with  delight  when,  in  the  last  scene,  Obadiah 
was  dragged  in  with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  the  accla- 
mations redoubled  when  one  of  the  players,  departing  from  the 
written  tekl  of  the  comedy,  proclaimed  that  Obadiali  should  be 


When  tlic  actors  car 
was  expressed  still  mor 
performed.  This  ploy, 
exhibited  the  Puritans  it 
bad  therefore  been,  dur 
with  (Etonian  audiences 
ever ;   for,  by  a  lucky  c 

9  characters  \ 
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hauged  because  he  had  changed  his  religion.  The  king  w4h 
much  provoked  by  this  insult  So  mutinous  indeed  was  the 
temper  of  the  university  that  one  of  the  newly-raised  regiments, 
the  same  which  is  now  called  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards, 
was  quartered  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
outbreak.* 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced  James  that  he  had 
entered  on  a  course  which  must  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To  the 
ckunors  of  Liondon  he  had  been  long  accustomed.  They  had 
been  raised  ag^nst  him,  sometimes  unjustly,  and  sometimes 
vainly.  He  had  repeatedly  braved  them,  and  might  brave  them 
■itill.  But  that  Oxford,  the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Cavalier  army,  the  place  where  his  father  and  his  brother 
had  held  their  court  when  they  thought  themselves  insecure  in 
their  stormy  capital,  the  place  where  the  writings  of  the  great 
republican  teachers  had  recently  been  committed  to  the  flames, 
should  now  be  in  a  ferment  of  discontent,  that  those  high- 
spirited  youths  who  a  few  months  before  had  eagerly  volun- 
teered to  march  against  the  western  insurgents  should  now  be 
with  difficulty  kept  down  by  sword  and  carbine,  these  were 
flgns  full  of  evil  omen  to  the  House  of  Stuart  The  warning, 
however,  was  lost  on  the  dull,  stubborn,  self-willed  tyrant  He 
was  resolved  to  transfer  to  his  own  Church  all  the  wealthiest 
and  most  splendid  foundations  of  England.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  Roman  Catholic  counsellors 
remonstrated.  They  represented  to  him  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  render  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  his  religion 
without  violating  the  rights  of  property.  A  grant  of  two  thou- 
■md  pounds  a  year  from  his  privy  purse  would  support  a  Jesuit 
college  at  Oxford.  Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare.  Such 
a  colTege,  provided  with  able,  learned,  and  zealous  teachers, 
woukl  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  old  academical  institutions, 
which  exhibited  but  too  many  symptoms  of  the  languor  almost 
inseparable  from  opulence  and  security.  King  Jameses  College 
would  soon  be,  by  the  confession  even  of  Protestants,  the  first 
place  of  education  in  the  island,  as  respected  both  science  and 
moral  discipline.  This  would  be  the  most  eflectual  and  the 
least  invidious  method  by  which  the  Church  of  England  could 
be  humbled  and  the  Church  of  Rome  exalted.  The  Earl  of 
Aileabury,  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants  of  the  royal  family, 

*  Wood's  Athens  Ozoniensis ;  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cib- 
ow;  GitteE%  March  A,  1686. 
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declared  that,  though  a  Prolestaot,  and  by  no  ineani  ncti)  he 
would  himself  contribute  a  tbousanit  pounds  lowanis  thisdtwi^ 
father  than  that  his  master  aluiuld  violate  ilte  rights  of  propeny, 
and  break  fuitli  with  the  Estabtifilied  Church.*  The  schcm^ 
however,  rournl  no  favor  iti  the  sight  of  ilie  king.  It  was  in* 
deed  ill  ^uitt^d,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  his  uiigenlle  nature. 
For  to  bend  and  break  the  spirits  of  men  gii>e  hin  pleasure ; 
and  to  pan  with  his  money  gave  him  pain.  What  he  liud  not 
the  generosity  to  do  at  his  own  expense  he  deiormined  to  do  at 
the  expensi^  of  others.  When  once  he  was  engaged,  pride  and 
obstinacy  prevented  him  from  receding ;  and  he  was  at  length 
ted,  step  by  step,  to  acts  of  Turkish  tyranny,  to  new  which 
impressed  the  uaiion  with  a  conviction  that  the  estate  of  a 
Proltwtant  English  freeholder  under  a  Roman  Catholic  king 
must  be  \a  insecure  as  that  of  a  Greek  under  Moslem  dMni- 


Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  fifleenlh  cen- 
tury [^f  William  of  Waynfiete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord 
high  chnncelkir,  was  one  of  the  most  remurkuhle  of  our  aca- 
demical institutions.  A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit  of 
which  a  Latin  hymn  was  annually  chanted  by  chorisieis  at  tha 
dawn  of  May  day,  caught  lar  olT  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who 
came  from  London.  As  he  approached  he  found  that  thia 
tower  rose  from  an  emhattled  pile,  low  and  irregular,  yet  sin- 
gularly venerable,  which,  embowered  in  verdure,  ovcrliung  tba 
duggish  waters  of  the  Cherwell.  tie  passed  through  a  gate- 
way overhung  by  a  noble  oriel,t  and  found  himself  in  a  spa- 
cious cloister  arVirned  with  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices,  rudely 
carved  in  gray  stone  by  the  masons  of  the  fii\eenih  centuiy. 
The  table  of  tne  society  was  plentifully  spread  in  a  stalely 
refectory  hung  with  paintings  and  rich  with  fantastic  carving. 
The  service  of  the  Church  was  performed  morning  and  even- 
ing in  a  chapel  which  had  Buffered  much  viuleitce  from  the 
Keforruers,  and  much  from  the  Puritans,  but  which  was,  imder 
every  disadvantage,  a  building  of  eminent  beauty,  and  which 
has,  in  our  own  lime,  been  restored  with  mre  taste  and  skili. 
The  spacious  gardens  along  the  liver  side  were  remarkable  foi 
lie  size  of  the  trees,  among  which  towered  conspicuous  one  iif 
ibe  vegetable  wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak, .older  by  a 
century,  men  said,  than  the  oldest  college  in  the  univeraity. 

*  Uumct,  i  697 ;  Letter  of  I  sid  Ailesburj,  printed  io  the  £iiio 
pwn  Magaiine  for  April,  1T9S. 
t  Thi*  gateway  ii  now  oloied. 
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The  Matateis  of  the  society  ordained  that  the  kings  of  Eng- 
lind  and  princess  of  Wales  s>hould  be  lod^^ed  in  their  house. 
Edward  the  Fourth  had  iiiimbited  the  building  while  it  was  srill 
UDfiniidied.  Richard  the  Third  had  held  his  court  thet-e,  had 
beard  disputations  in  the  hail,  had  feasted  there  royally,  and 
had  mended  the  cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks 
from  his  forests.  Two  heirs  apparent  of  the  crown  who  had 
been  prematuraly  snatched  away,  Arthur  the  elder  brother  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Henry  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  the 
Fint,  had  been  members  of  the  college.  Another  prince  of 
the  blood,  the  hist  and  best  of  the  Roman  Caniolic  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  Inid  studied  there.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  Magdalene  had  been  true  to  the  cause 
of  the  crown.  There  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quarters ;  and,  be- 
fore some  of  his  most  daring  enterprises,  his  trumpets  had  been 
heard  sounding  to  horse  through  those  quiet  cloisters.  Most  of 
tlie  fellows  were  divines,  and  could  aid  the  king  only  by  their 
prayers  and  their  pecuniary  contributions.  But  one  member 
of  the  body,  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  raised  a  troop  of  undergrad- 
uates, and  tell  Hghting  bravely  at  their  head  against  the  soldiei-s 
ok'  Essex.  When  hostilities  had  terminated,  and  the  Uuund- 
heads  were  masters  of  England,  six  sevenths  of  the  members 
of  the  foundation  refused  to  make  any  ^ubnus6ion  to  u.-^urped 
authority.  They  were  consequently  ejected  from  their  dweli- 
inga  and  deprived  of  their  revenues.  After  the  Restoration 
the  survivors  retuiiied  to  their  pleasant  abode.  They  had  now 
been  succeeded  by  a  new  generation  which  inherited  their 
opinious  and  their  spirit.  During  the  western  rebellion  such 
Mapgdalene  men  as  were  not  disqualitied  by  their  age  or  pro- 
fession lor  the  use  of  arms  had  eagerly  volunteered  to  light  for 
the  crown.  It  would  be  ditficult  to  name  any  cor|)oration  in 
the  kingdom  which  Imd  higher  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.* 

The  society  consisted  of  a  pi*esident,  of  forty  fellows,  of 
thirty  scholars  called  Demies,  and  of  a  train  of  chaplains,  clerks, 
tnd  choristers.  At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  revenues  were  far  greater  than 
those  of  any  simihir  institution  in  the  realm,  greater  by  one 
0^  than  those  of  the  magniticent  foundation  ot  Henry  the 
t^ixth  at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more  than  <louble  those 
i^hich  William  of  Wykeham  had  settled  on  his  college  at  Ox- 


*  Wood's  Athene  OxonionsU ;  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Cler^or. 
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ford.  In  the  days  of  Jnmes  the  Second  tlie  riches  of  Magda- 
lene were  immense,  and  were  exaggerated  by  report.  The 
college  was  popularly  said  to  be  wealthier  ihun  the  wealihica 
abbeys  of  Ihc  Cuntinent.  When  the  leases  fell  in, — so  mn  the 
vulgar  rumor,  —  the  rents  would  be  mised  to  the  prodigioui 
Slim  of  forty  tliousand  pounds  a  year.* 

The  fellows  were,  by  the  statutes  which  their  founder  hod 
draw  n  up,  empowered  to  select  iheir  own  president  from  among 
persons  who  were,  or  had  been,  fellows  either  of  their  society 
or  of  New  Collepe.  This  power  had  gcnemlly  been  exercised 
with  freedom.  But  in  some  instaiices  royal  letters  had  been 
received  recommending  lo  the  choice  of  the  corporation  qtiali- 
fied  persons  who  were  in  favor  at  court ;  and  on  such  occasion* 
it  had  been  the  practice  lo  show  respect  to  the  wishes  of  tlw 
sovereign. 

In  Mai'ch,  1687,  the  piesidcnE  of  the  college  died.  One  of 
the  fellows.  Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  popularly  nicknamed  Rab- 
bi Smith,  B  distinguished  traveller,  book -col  lector,  antiquary, 
and  orientalist,  who  had  been  chaptuin  lo  the  embassy  a!  Con- 
stantinople, and  had  been  employed  to  collate  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  aspired  to  the  vacant  post.  He  conceived  that  he 
hnd  some  claims  on  the  fnvor  of  ihe  government  as  n  man  of 
learning  and  as  a  zealous  Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  iniili  as 
fervent  and  as  sTcodfasi  as  was  lo  be  foiinil  in  the  whole  Church 
of  Bngland.  He  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  hoped  lo  obtain  by  the  interest 
of  that  prelate  a  royal  letter  to  the  college.  Parker  promised 
to  do  his  heat,  but  soon  reported  thai  he  had  found  difficulties. 
'The  king,''  he  said.  "  will  recommend  no  person  who  is  not  a 
friend  to  his  majesty's  religion.  Whal  can  you  do  to  pleasure 
him  as  to  that  matter?"  Smith  answered  that,  if  he  became 
president,  he  would  exert  himself  to  promote  learning,  true 
Christianity,  and  lovaliy.  "  That  will  not  do,"  said  the  bishop 
"  If  so,"  said  Smith  manfully,  "  lei  who  will  bo  president;  I 

The  election  had  been  fixed  for  the  thirteenth  of  April,  and 
the  fellows  were  summoned  to  attend.  It  was  rumored  that  ■ 
royal  letter  would  come  down  recommending  one  Anthony 
Parmer  to  the  vacant  place.     Tliis  man's  life  had  been  one 

*  Burnet,  i.  B9T ;  Tiinner's  NotitU  Monasticn.  At  the  visitatioB 
in  the  tivcnty-sixth  yew  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  appeared  that  tb" 
annual  revenue  of  Kindt's  College  was  Tfili.,  of  New  College,  4STf..  if 
Uat{da1cne.  IDTGL 
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•eries  of  shameful  acts.  He  had  heen  a  member  of  tne  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  had  escaped  expulsion  only  by  a 
timely  retreat  He  had  then  joined  the  Dissenters.  Then  he 
had  icone  to  Oxford,  had  entered  himself  at  Magdalene,  and 
had  »uoQ  liecome  notorious  there  for  every  kind  of  vice.     He 

generally  reeled  into  his  college  at  night  speechless  with  liquor, 
e  was  celebrated  for  having  headed  a  disgraceful  riot  at  Ab- 
ingdon. He  had  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  noted  haunts 
of  libertines.  At  length  he  had  turned  pandar,  had  exceedco 
even  the  ordinary  vileness  of  his  vile  calling,  and  had  received 
money  from  dissolute  young  gentlemen  commoners  for  services 
such  as  it  is  not  good  that  history  should  record.  This  wretch, 
however,  had  pretended  to  turn  Papist.  His  apostasy  atoned 
for  all  his  vices ;  and,  though  still  a  youth,  he  was  selected  to 
rule  a  grave  and  religious  society  in  which  the  scandal  given 
by  his  depravity  was  still  fresh. 

As  a  Koman  Catholic  he  was  disqualified  for  academical 
office  by  the  general  law  of  the  lain.  Never  having  been  a 
fellow  of  Magdalene  College  or  of  New  College,  he  was  dis- 
qualified  for  the  vacant  presidency  by  a  special  ordinance  of 
William  of  Waynflete.  William  of  Waynflete  had  also  en- 
jo'uied  those  who  partook  of  his  bounty  to  have  a  special 
regard  to  moral  character  in  choosing  their  head ;  and,  even 
if  he  had  leA  no  such  injunction,  a  body  chiefly  composed  of 
divines  could  not  with  decency  intrust  such  a  man  as  Farmer 
with  the  government  of  a  place  of  education. 

The  fellows  respectfully  represented  to  the  king  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  they  should  be  placed,  if,  as  was  rumored, 
Parmer  should  be  recommended  to  them,  and  begged  that,  if 
ft  were  his  majesty^s  pleasure  to  interfere  in  the  election,  some 
person  for  whom  they  could  legally  and  conscientiously  vote 
might  be  proposed.  Of  this  dutiful  request  no  notice  was 
taken.  The  royal  letter  arrived.  It  was  brought  down  by  one 
of  the  fellows  who  had  lately  turned  Papist,  Robert  Charnock, 
a  man  of  parts  and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and  restless  temper, 
which  impelled  him  a  few  years  later  to  an  atrocious  crime, 
tnd  to  a  terrible  fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  society 
met  in  the  chapel.  Some  hope  was  still  entertained  that  the 
king  might  he  moved  by  the  remonstrance  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him.  The  assembly,  therefore,  adjourned  till  the 
fiAeenth,  which  was  the  last  day  on  which,  by  the  constitution 
if  the  college,  the  election  could  take  place. 
The  fifteenth  of  April  came.     Again  the  fellows  repaired  to 
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Jieir  chapel.  No  answer  had  irrived  from  WhitolutlL  Twc 
i>r  ihree  uf  ihe  seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were  inclined 
•M  postpone  lilt'  ek'clion  once  more  mlhcr  lliiin  taku  a  stefi 
which  mighi  ;fivc  jtfeiice  lo  (lie  king.  Bui  (he  languuge  of  ibe 
statutes  was  c.W^ar.  Those  staititus  the  pienibere  uf'  the  fnun- 
datioii  had  sworn  lo  observe.  The  general  opinion  was,  thai 
there  ought  lu  be  no  further  delay.  A  hot  debate  fo(low«d. 
The  electors  wore  too  much  excited  to  lake  their  seals;  nnti 
the  whole  choir  was  in  a  tumult.  Those  who  were  for  pro- 
ceeding, appealed  to  their  oaths  and  lo  llie  rules  laid  duwn  by 
the  founder  whose  bread  they  hud  eaien.  The  Icing,  iliey 
truly  aaid,  had  no  right  to  force  on  them  even  a  qiialiticd  cnu- 
didate.  Some  expressions  unpleosiiig  to  Tory  ears  were 
dropped  in  the  course  of  the  dispute;  and  Smith  was  provoked 
into  exclaiming  that  tlie  spirit  of  Fei^uson  had  poHSesscd  hia 
brethren.  It  w!ts  at  length  resolved  by  a  great  miijorily  thtil  il 
was  Decessary  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election.  Char- 
nock  left  the  cliajicl.  The  other  fellows,  having  first  received 
the  sacrament,  proceeded  to  give  their  voices.  The  choit-e  fell 
on  John  Hough,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  who, 
having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude,  and  prosperity  with 
meekness,  having  risen  to  high  honors,  and  having  modestly 
declined  honors  higher  still,  died  in  extreme  old  ajie,  yet  in 
full  vigor  of  mind,  more  than  fifty-six  years  after  this  event 
ful  day. 

The  society  ha-tened  lo  acquaint  the  king  with  the  drcuin- 
Btftnces  which  had  made  it  nececrary  to  elect  a  president 
without  lurthtT  delay,  and  requested  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  M 
patron  of  llie  whole  Universily,  and  the  Bisliop  of  Wim-heoter, 
as  visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  to  undertake  llie  otliirt;  of 
iniefces^rn ;  but  the  king  was  far  luo  angry  And  too  dull  to 
liiiteii  to  explanation-^. 

Early  in  June  lliff  fellows  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
High  (Jommi^-^ion  iit  Whitehall.  Five  of  iheni,  deputed  by  the 
n^M,  obi-3'<'d  the  summons.  Jeffreys  treated  them  afier  hla 
usual  tii-hion.  When  one  of  them,  a  gmve  doctor  named 
FairliiK,  hinleil  ^ume  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  conimia- 
Bion,  the  diano-ltor  bepin  lo  roar  hke  a  wild  beasl.  "  Who  is 
this  m:in  ;'  Wiiiii  fo.nnii-j-ion  has  he  to  be  impudent  here? 
Seine  him.  Put  him  inio  a  darii  room.  What  does  he  do 
without  a  keepei' ?  He  is  uixh'r  my  fare  as  a  hniatic.  I 
wouili-r  iliul  iiiilitiily  has  iipplled  to  tne  tor  the  custody  of  him." 
But  when  ibia  sioi'iii  had  spent  it?   ibrce,  and  the  d'.poaitioDl 
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e^foeeniing  the  moral  character  of  the  king^s  nominee  had  been 
read,  none  of  the  commissioners  had  the  front  to  pronounce 
Ibat  such  a  man  could  properly  be  made  the  head  of  a  great 
college.  Obadiah  Walker  and  the  other  Oxonian  Papists,  wlio 
were  in  attendance  to  support  their  proselyte,  were  utterly 
confoiiuded.  The  Commission  pronounced  Hough's  election 
void,  and  suspended  Fairfax  from  his  fellowship;  but  about 
Parmer  no  more  was  said ;  and,  in  the  month  of  August, 
arriTed  a  royal  letter  recommending  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford 
to  the  fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist.  Still  there  was  an 
objection  to  him  which,  even  if  the  presidency  had  been 
vacant,  would  have  been  decisive.  For  he  had  never  been  a 
fellow  of  either  New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the  presi- 
dency was  not  vacant ;  Hough  had  been  duly  elected  ;  and  all 
the  members  of  the  college  were  bound  by  oath  to  support  him 
in  his  oflUce.  They,  therefore,  with  many  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  concern,  excused  themselves  from  complying  with 
the  king^s  mandate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a  firm  resistance  to  tyranny, 
a  stand  not  less  resolute  was  made  in  another  quarter.  James 
had,  some  time  before,  commanded  the  trustees  of  the  Charter- 
bouse,  men  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration  in  the  kingdom, 
to  admit  a  Roman  Catholic  named  Popham  into  the  hospital 
which  was  under  their  care.  The  master  of  the  house, 
Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman  of  eminent  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue,  had  the  courage  to  represent  to  them,  though  the  fero- 
CKHis  Jeffreys  sate  at  the  board,  that  wliat  was  required  of 
them  was  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  the  founder  and  to  an  act 
of  parliament  ^^  What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  *'  said  a  cour- 
der  who  was  one  of  the  governors.  ''  It  is  very  much  to  the 
puqxwe,  I  think,^^  answered  a  voice,  feeble  with  age  and  sor- 
row, yet  not  to  be  heard  without  respect  by  any  assembly,  the 
voice  of  the  venerable  Ormond.  ^^  An  act  of  parliament,^' 
eootinued  the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party,  ^'  is,  in  my  judg- 
awnt,  no  light  thing.^^  The  question  was  put  whether  Popham 
diould  be  admitted,  and  it  was  determined  to  reject  him.  The 
chaooellor,  who  could  not  well  ease  himself  by  cursing  and 
swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away  in  a  rage,  and  was  followed 
by  some  of  the  minority.  The  consequence  was,  that  there 
was  not  a  quorum  lefl,  and  that  no  formal  reply  could  be  made 
K>  the  royal  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days  af\er  the  Eligh 
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Commission  had  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  Sigaifmt 
Hough,  and  of  suspension  against  Fairfax.  A  second  man- 
date under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before  the  trustees,  but 
the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  Magdalene  College  had  been 
treated  had  roused  instead  of  subduing  their  spirit.  They 
drew  up  a  Iptter  to  Sunderland,  in  which  they  requested  him 
to  inform  th^  king  that  they  could  not,  in  this  matter,  obey  hi* 
majesty  without  breaking  the  law  and  betraying  their  trust. 

Thore  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary  signatures  been 
appended  to  this  document,  the  king  would  have  taken  some 
violent  course.  But  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great  names 
of  Ormond,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  sections  of  that  great  party  to  which  he  owed  his  crown. 
Ho  therefore  contented  himself  with  directing  Jeffreys  to  con- 
sider what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It  was  announced  at  one 
\xn\e  that  a  proceeding  would  be  instituted  in  the  King's  Bench, 
at  another  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  would  take  up 
the  case ;  but  these  threats  gradually  died  away.* 

The  summer  was  now  far  advanced ;  and  the  king  set  out 
on  a  progress,  the  longest  and  the  most  splendid  that  had  been 
known  for  many  years.  From  Windsor  he  went  on  the  six- 
teenth of  August  to  Portsmouth,  walked  round  the  fortifications, 
touched  some  scrofulous  people,  and  then  proceeded  in  one  of 
his  yachts  to  Southampton.  From  Southampton  he  travelled 
to  Bath,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  where  he  left  the 
queen.  When  he  departed,  he  was  attended  by  the  high 
sheriff  of  Somersetshire,  and  by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  to 
the  frontier  of  the  county,  where  the  high  sheriff  of  Glouces- 
tershire, with  a  not  less  splendid  retinue,  was  in  attendance. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  soon  met  the  royal  coaches,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  Badminton,  where  a  banquet,  worthy  of  the 
fame  which  his  splendid  housekeeping  had  won  for  him,  was 
prepared.  In  the  afternoon  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  Glou- 
cester. It  was  greeted  two  miles  from  the  city  by  the  bishop 
and  clergy.  At  the  South  Gate  the  mayor  waited  with  the 
keys.  The  bells  rang  and  the  conduits  flowed  with  wine  as 
the  king  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  close  which  encirclea 
the  venerable  cathedral.  He  lay  that  night  at  the  deanery, 
and  on  the  following  morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From 
Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester,  and 
waa  every  whc-e  received  with  outward  signs  of  joy  and 
respect,  which  he  was  weak,  enough  to  consider  as  proofs  thai 
the  discontent  excited  by  his  measures  had  subsided,  and  that 
""      *  A  Relation  of  the  PiocecdinKS  aiiTthe  Charterhouse,  1689.       ~ 
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an  cosy  victory  was  before  him.  Barillon,  more  sngacious, 
informed  Lewis  that  the  King  of  England  was  under  a  delu- 
sion that  the  progress  had  done  no  real  good,  and  that  tho«e 
very  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire  and  Shropshire  who  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  receive  their  sovereign  and  their  guest 
with  every  mark  of  honor  would  be  found  as  refractory  as 
ever  when  the  question  of  the  test  should  come  on.* 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by  two  courtiers  who  in 
temper  and  opinions  differed  widely  from  each  other.  Penn  was 
RtChesterona  pastoral  tour.  His  popularity  and  authority  amonff 
his  brethren  had  greatly  declined  since  he  had  become  a  tool  of 
the  king  and  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was,  however,  most  graciously 
received  by  James,  and  on  the  Sunday  was  permitted  to  har- 
angue in  the  tennis  court,  while  Cartwright  preached  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  while  the  king  heard  moss  at  an  altar  which  had  been 
decked  in  the  Shire  Hall.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  his  rr.ajesty 
deigned  to  look  into  the  tennis  court,  and  to  listen  with  decency  to 
his  friend's  melodious  eloquence.f  The  furious  Tyiconnel  had 
crossed  the  sea  from  Dublin  to  give  an  account  of  his  ariministra- 
tioD.  All  the  most  respectable  English  Catholics  looked  coldly 
on  him,  as  on  an  enemy  of  their  race  and  a  scandal  to  their  re- 
tigion.  But  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  master,  and  dis- 
missed with  assurances  of  undiminished  confidence  and  steady 
support  James  expressed  his  delight  at  learning  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  government  of  Ireland  would  be  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic hands.  The  English  colonists  had  already  been  stripped 
of  all  political  power.  Nothing  remained  but  to  strip  them  of 
their  property  ;  and  this  last  outrage  was  deferred  only  till  the 
cooperation  of  an  Irish  parliament  should  have  been  secured.} 

*  See  the  London  Gazette,  from  August  18  to  September  1,  1687 ; 

Barillon,  September  j^}. 

t  Clarkaon's  Life  of  renn.  **  Penn,  chef  des  Quakers,  qu'on  salt  ^tre 
dans  les  Intcr^ts  du  Roi  d'Angleterre,  est  si  fort  d6crie  parmi  ceux  de 
aon  pert!  qu'ils  n'ont  plus  aucune  coniiance  en  lui."  —  JBonrepauz  to 

Seignelav,  Sept.  JJ,  1687.  The  eyidcncc  of  Gerard  Groese  is  to  the 
nme  effect.  **  Etiam  Quaker!  Pennum  non  amplius,  ut  ante,  ita  ama- 
bant  ac  magnifaciebant,  quidam  aversabantur  ac  fugicbant.*'  —  Histo- 
lia  Quakeriana,  lib.  ii.  1695. 

X  London  Gazette,  Sept.  6 ;  Sheridan  MS. ;  Barillon,  Sept.  -fir, 
1687.'  *'  Le  Rui  son  maitre,"  says  Barillon,  **  a  t^moignd  une  grancfe 
vatisfaction  des  mcsures  qu*il  a  prises,  et  a  autorind  ce  qu'il  a  fait  en 
bvenr  des  Catholiquos.  II  Ics  ctablit  dans  Ics  cmplois  ct  les  charges, 
at  M>rte  que  Tautorit^  se  trouvcra  bicntot  cntre  leurs  mains.  II 
»eBto  encore  bcaucoup  de  choscs  k  fairc  en  cc  pays  lu  pour  retircr  lea 
Wens  injustement  oVbB  aux  Catholiqucs.  Mais  cela  ne  peut  s'ex6» 
sutcr  qu'avec  le  tema  et  dans  I'aaaembUe  d'un  parlement  en  Lrlande." 
70L.  II.  20 
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Fro>n  Chefihiro  the  king  turned  soutliwanl,  and,  in  the  full 
belief  ihai  ihe  fellows  of  Magdaluiie  College,  however  iuuiidoui- 
'hey  might  be,  would  not  dure  to  disobey  a  cumintind  ullerud 
by  his  own  lijis,  diactcd  liis  cciurse  towards  Oxford.  Dy  ihe 
way  he  midd  soin<:  liidu  excureiuns  to  [daces  which  pectdiarly 
iniereated  him  aa  u  king,  a  brother,  and  a  son.  He  visited  dw 
bospiiabie  roof  of  ISoscube!  and  the  rcniuins  of  the  uak  so  cou- 
spicuoua  in  die  history  of  his  liouae.  He  rode  over  tha  tield 
of  E<lgohilI,  where  the  Cavaliers  firat  crossed  swunk  witu 
Uie  soldifrs  of  the  porliameni.  Un  thu  third  of  Seplemboi 
ho  dined  with  great  elate  al  Itie  palace  of  Woodstock,  up 
ancient  and  reiioivnc'd  mansion,  of  which  not  a  stone  is  now  Ic 
be  seen,  but  of  wliich  llie  site  is  sldl  marked  on  die  turf  uF 
Blenheim  I'arlt  by  Wu  sycamores  which  grow  near  the  slulcly 
bridge,  [n  die  evening  lie  reached  Oxford.  He  was  received 
there  with  the  wonleil  honors.  The  atudenis  in  tlieir  academical 
garb  were  ranged  to  welcome  hiin  un  tlie  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  from  the  eiiirLinto  of  the  city  to  the  greui  g:iie  of 
Chrisi  Church.  He  lodged  at  die  dcimery,  where  among  otiiei 
Bccum  modal  ions  he  found  a  chapel  (tiled  up  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass.*  On  the  day  af[er  his  arrival,  the  fellows 
af  Magdalene  College  were  ordered  to  attend  liini.  \\'hen  iliey 
Appeared  before  him  he  treated  them  with  un  inijolence,  sucb 
ds  had  never  been  shown  10  llieir  predecessors  by  the  I'urilan 
viniiors.  "  Vou  have  not  dealt  with  me  like  gentlemen,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Yuu  have  been  uinnatmcrly  as  well  as  unduti- 
ful."  They  fell  on  their  knees  and  tendered  a  petition.  He 
would  not  look  al  il.  "  Is  this  your  Church  of  En);luud 
loyalty.^  I  could  not  have  believed  that  so  many  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  concerned  in  such 
a  business.  Co  home.  Get  you  gone.  I  um  king.  I  will 
be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant ;  and  admit  the 
Bishop  of  O.xford.  Lei  tliose  who  refuse  look  to  it.  They 
shall  feel  ihe  whole  weight  of  my  hand.  They  shall  know 
what  it  is  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign,"  The 
fellows,  still  kneeling  before  him,  again  offered  him  LSeii 
petition.  He  angrily  flung  it  down.  "Got  you  gone,  1  tel. 
you.  I  will  receive  nothing  from  you  till  you  have  admitted 
the  bishop." 

They  retired  and  instantly  assembled  in  tlieir  chapel.  The 
question  was  propounded  whether  they  would  comply  with  hia 
oiajosty's  command.      Smith   was  absent      Charnock   along 

•  Ixmdon  Ouett«  td  S«pt  S  aad  Sapt.  8,  IBIt, 
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answered  in  the  afHrmative.  Tlie  other  fellows  who  were  ai 
the  meeting  declared  that  in  all  things  lawful  they  were  ready 
to  obey  their  king,  but  that  they  would  not  violate  tlicir  statutes 
and  their  oaths. 

The  king,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified  by  his  defeat, 
quitted  Oxford  and  rejoined  the  queen  at  Bath.  His  obstinacy 
and  violence  had  brought  him  into  an  embarrassing  position. 
He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  etfect  of  his  frowns  and  angry 
tones,  and  had  rashly  staked,  not  merely  the  credit  of  his  ao- 
ministration,  but  his  personal  dignity,  on  tlie  issue  of  the 
contest.  Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he  had  menaced 
with  raised  voice  and  furious  gestures  ?  Yet  could  he  venture 
to  eject  in  one  day  a  crowd  of  respectable  clergymen  from 
their  homes  because  they  had  discharged  what  the  whole 
nation  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  ?  Perhaps  there  might  be  an 
escape  from  this  dilemma.  Perhaps  the  college  might  still  be 
terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  submission.  The  agency  of 
Penn  was  employed.  He  had  too  much  good  feeling  to 
approve  of  the  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  even  ventured  to  express  part  of  what  he  thought^ 
James  was,  as  usual,  obstinate  in  the  wrong.  The  courtly 
Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce  tlie  college  from  the 
path  of  right.  He  first  tried  intimidation.  Ruin,  he  said,  im- 
pended over  the  society.  The  king  was  highly  incensed. 
The  case  might  be  a  hard  one.  Most  people  thought  it  so.  But 
every  child  knew  that  his  majesty  loved  to  have  his  own  way 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted.  Penn,  therefore,  exhorted 
the  fellows  not  to  rely  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to 
submit,  or  at  least  to  temporize.  Such  counsel  came  strangely 
from  one  who  had  himself  been  expelled  from  the  university 
for  raising  a  riot  about  the  surplice,  who  had  run  the  risk  of 
being  disinherited  rather  than  take  off  his  hat  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  who  hud  been  sent  to  prison  for  haranguing  in 
conventicles.  He  did  not  succeed  in  frightening  the  Magda- 
lene men.  In  answer  to  his  alarming  hints  he  was  remindea 
that  in  the  last  generation  tliirty-four  out  of  the  fort>  fellows 
had  cheerfully  lef\  their  beloved  cloisters  and  gardens,  their 
hall  and  their  chapel,  and  had  gone  foilh  not  knowing  where 
they  should  fmd  a  meal  or  a  bed  rather  tnan  violate  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  I'he  king  now  wished  them  to  violate  another 
oath.     He  should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct. 

Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.     He  had  an  interview  with 
Hough  and  with  some  of  the  fellows,  and,  ufler  many  pro* 


fesuoTO  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  be|^D  to  liint  ai  i  com- 
promise,     riic  kinfT  could  nol  bear  lo  be  cmjsed.     Tlie  uollegi! 
muai  give  wuy.      Parker  must  be  admitied.     Bui  he  was  in     . 
very  bad  health.     AH  his  preferments  would  soon  be  vatinnt.     ! 
"  How  should  yon  like,"  said   Pcnn,  "  to  see  Doctor  Hough 
Bishoj)  of  Oxford  ?  "     Penn  had  passed  hia  Ufe  in  declaimiog     | 
against  a  hireling  ministry.      He  held  that  he  was  btiund  lu    i 
refuse  the  pnvmenl  of  lilhes,  and   this  even  when   he  had     ' 
bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes,  and  had  been  aUo<*~ed  the    { 
value  of  the  tithes  in  the  purchase  money.     According  to  hia     , 
own  principles,  he  would  have  conimilted  a  great  sin  if  he  had     ' 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  benefice  on  the  most     ■ 
honombic  terms  for  the  most  pious  divine.      Yet  lo  such  o     i 
degree  had  his  manners  been  cornlpied  by  evil  commuiiica-     i 
tions,  arid  his  underalanding  obscured  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a     | 
single  object,  that  he  did  nol  scruple  to  become  a  broker  in 
Himony  of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  lo  use  a  bishopric 
as  a  bait  to  tenijit  a  divine  to  perjury.     Hough  replied  with 
civil  contempt  that  he  wanlcd  nothing  from  the  crown  but 
j^ommon  justice.     '^  We  stand,"  he  said,  "  on  our  statutes  and 
our  oaths;  but,  even  selling  aside  our  statutes  and  oaths,  we 
feel  that  we  have  our  religion  lo  defend.     The  Papists  have 
robbed  us  of  University  College.     They  have  robbed  ua  of 
Christ  Church.     The  fight  is  now  for  Magdalene.     They  will 
soon  have  all  the  rest," 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he  really  believed 
'hoi  the  Papists  would  now  be  content.  "  University,"  be  said, 
"  is  a  pleasant  college.  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place.  Mag> 
dalcne  is  a  fine  building.  The  situation  is  convenient  The 
walks  by  the  river  are  delightful.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
reasonable  they  will  be  satisfied  with  these."  This  absurd 
avowal  would  alone  have  made  it  impossible  for  Hough  and 
his  brethren  to  yield.  The  negotiation  was  broken  ofi^;  and 
the  king  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he  had 
threatened,  what  it  was  to  incur  h.s  displeasure. 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to  Cartwright,  Bishop  ol 
Chester,  to  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  to 
Pir  Thomas  Jenner,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  appointing 
them  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over  the  college.  On 
the  twentieth  of  October  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  escorted  by 
three  troops  of  cavalry  with  drawn  swords.  On  the  following 
norning  the  commissioners  took  their  seats  in  the  hall  of  Mag- 
dalene.    Cartwright  pronounced  a  loyal  oialion  which,  a  few 
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years  before,  would  have  called  forth  the  acclamations  of  an 
Qzontan  audience,  but  which  was  now  heard  with  sullen  indig- 
nation. A  long  dispute  followed.  The  president  defended  his 
ri^ts  with  skill,  temper,  and  resolution.  He  professed  great 
reject  for  the  royal  authority.  But  he  steadily  maintained 
that  be  had  by  the  laws  of  England  a  freehold  interest  in  the 
house  and  revenues  annexed  to  the  presidency.  Of  that  in- 
terest be  could  not  be  deprived  by  an  arbitrary  mandate  of  the 
sovereign.  "  Will  you  submit,"  said  the  bishop,  "  to  our  visi- 
tation ? **  "I  submit  to  it,"  said  Hough  with  great  dexterity, 
"^so  fiir  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws,  and  no  farther." 
**  Will  you  deliver  up  the  key  of  your  lodgings  ?  "  said  Cart- 
wright  Hough  remained  sL'enL  The  question  was  repeated, 
and  Hough  returned  a  mild  but  resolute  refusal.  The  com- 
missioners  then  pronounced  him  an  intruder,  and  charged  the 
fellows  no  longer  to  recognize  his  authority,  and  to  assist  at  the 
admission  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Chamock  eagerly  prom- 
ised obedience ;  Smith  returned  an  evasive  answer ;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  members  of  the  college  firmly  declared  that 
they  still  regarded  Hough  as  their  rightful  head. 

And  now  Hough  himself  craved  permission  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  commissioners.  They  consented  with  much 
civility,  perhaps  expecting,  from  the  calmness  and  suavity  of 
his  manner,  that  he  would  make  some  concession.  ^^  My 
lords,"  said  he,  "  you  have  this  day  deprived  me  of  my  free- 
hold :  I  hereby  protest  against  all  your  proceedings  as  illegal, 
unjust,  and  null ;  and  I  appeal  from  you  to  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  in  his  courts  of  justice."  A  loud  murmur  of  applause 
arose  from  the  gownsmen  who  filled  the  hall.  The  com- 
missioners were  furious.  Search  was  made  for  the*  ofiTenders, 
but  in  vain.  Then  the  rage  of  the  whole  board  w^  turned 
against  Hough.  ^'  Do  not  think  to  hufi*  us,  sir,"  cried  Jenncr, 
punning  on  the  president's  name.  *^  I  will  uphold  his  majesty's 
authority,"  said  Wright,  "while  1  have  breath  in  my  body. 
All  this  comes  of  your  popular  protest  You  have  broken  the 
peace.  You  shall  answer  it  in  the  King's  Bench.  I  bind  you 
over  in  one  thousand  pounds  to  appear  there  next  term.  I  will 
iee  whether  the  civil  power  cannot  manage  yo*i.  If  that  is 
Qot  enough,  you  shall  have  the  military  too."  In  truth,  Oxford 
was  in  a  state  which  made  the  commissioners  not  a  little 
oneasy.  The  soldiers  w  *re  ordered  to  have  their  carbines 
loaded  It  was  said  that  an  express  was  sent  to  London  for 
tie  ptirpose  of  hastening  the  arrival  of  metro  troops.      No 
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disturbance,  howevei ,  took  place.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  w« 
quietly  installcii  by  proxy ;  but  only  two  membera  of  Magda- 
lene College  atierided  the  ceremony.  Many  sigiia  showed  thai 
the  spirit  of  reBistaii<;o  had  spread  to  (he  gooimon  people.  The 
porter  of  the  college  threw  down  his  keys.  The  butler  refused 
to  scratch  Hough's  name  out  of  tlic  buiterj-book,  and  wat 
inalBiilly  dismis^.  No  blackBtniih  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  city  who  would  force  the  lock  of  the  president's  lodg- 
ings. It  wna  necessary  for  the  commisaionerB  lo  employ  iheir 
own  servants,  wiio  broke  open  the  door  with  iron  bars.  Th« 
sermona  which  on  tlie  following  Sunday  were  preached  in  the 
university  church  were  full  of  reflections  such  as  stung  Cart- 
wright  to  the  quick,  though  such  as  be  could  not  discreetly 
reseat. 

And  here,  if  James  had  not  been  infatuated,  the  matter 
might  have  slopped.  The  fellows  in  general  were  not  inclined 
to  carry  their  resistance  further.  They  were  of  opinion  that, 
by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission  of  ihe  intruder,  they  had 
sufficiently  proved  their  respect  lor  their  statutes  and  oaths, 
and  that,  since  he  was  now  in  actual  poaBeaaion,  they  Riigkl 
justifiably  submit  to  him  as  their  head,  till  he  iiiould  be  re- 
moved by  sentence  of  a  compcleni  court.  Only  one  fellow. 
Doctor  Fairfax,  refused  to  yield  even  lo  thia  extent  Tha 
commissioners  would  gladly  have  compromised  the  dispute  on 
these  terms ;  and  during  a  few  hours  there  was  a  Iruce  which 
many  ihouphi  likely  to  end  in  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but 
soon  all  was  again  in  confusion.  The  fellows  found  that  the 
popular  voice  loudly  accused  them  of  pusillanimity.  The 
townsmen  already  talked  ironical^of  a  Magdalene  conscienoa, 
and  exclafmed  that  lite  brave  Hough  and  the  honem  Fairfoj 
had  been. betrayed  and  abandoned.  Still  more  annoying  were 
the  anecrs  of  Obadiah  Walker  and  l)is  brother  renegadea. 
This,  then,  said  those  apostates,  was  the  end  of  all  the  bis 
words  in  which  the  aocleiy  had  declared  itself  resolved  to  stana 
by  its  lawful  president  and  by  its  Protestant  faith.  While  tbn 
fellows,  bitterly  annoyed  by  the  public  censure,  were  rcgrettinji 
the  modified  aubmission  which  they  had  consented  to  make, 
they  learned  that  this  s;>bii;:(islon  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
Vi  thf>  kins.  It  was  not  enough,  he  said,  that  they  offered  to 
juey  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  bk  president  in  fact.  They  must 
itwtinctly  admii  the  commission  and  all  that  had  been  done 
under  it  to  be  legal.  They  musi  acknowledge  that  they  had 
•Rttfd  mdutifully ;  they  mual  declare  tbemwlvea  penilaot ;  thav 
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most  promito  to  behave  bettor  in  Aiture,  must  implore  hu 
majes^^s  pardon^  and  lay  themselves  at  his  feet  Two  fellowM 
of  whom  the  king  had  no  complaint  to  make,  Charnock  and 
Smith,  were  excused  from  the  obligation  of  making  these 
deffiiidinff  apologies. 

Even  James  never  committed  a  grosser  error.  The  fellows, 
already  angry  with  themselves  for  having  conceded  so  much, 
and  galled  by  the  censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught  at  the 
opportunity  which  was  now  offered  them  of  regaining  the  public 
esteem.  With  one  voice  they  declared  that  £hey  would  never 
ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  right,  or  admit  that  the  visitation  of 
their  college  and  the  deprivation  of  their  president  had  been 
legal. 

Then  the  king,  as  he  had  threatened,  laid  on  them  the  whole 
weight  of  his  hand.  They  were  by  one  sweeping  edict  con- 
Jemned  to  expulsion.  Yet  this  punishment  was  not  deemed 
sufficient  It  was  known  that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  possessed  church  patronage  would  be  disposed  to  provide 
for  men  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  laws  of  England  and 
for  the  Protestant  religion.  The  High  Commission  therefore 
pronounced  the  ejected  fellows  incapable  of  ever  holding  any 
church  preferment  .Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy 
orders  were  pronounced  incapable  of  receiving  the  clerical 
character.  James  might  enjoy  the  tliought  tliat  ho  hud  reduced 
many  of  them  from  a  situation  in  which  they  were  surrounded 
by  comforts,  and  had  before  them  the  fairest  professional  pros- 
pects, to  hopeless  indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  effect  directly  the  oppo« 
site  of  that  which  he  had  anticipated.  The  spirit  of  English- 
men, that  sturdy  spirit  which  no  king  of  the  House  of  .Stuart 
could  ever  be  taught  by  experience  to  understand,  swelled  up 
high  and  strong  against  injustice.  Oxford,  the  quiet  seat  of 
learning  and  byalty,  was  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  city 
of  LfOndon  on  the  morning  af\er  the  attempt  of  Charles  tlie 
First  to  seize  the  five  members.  The  vice-chancellor  had  been 
■sked  to  dine  with  the  commissioners  on  the  day  of  the  expul- 
sion. He  refused.  *'  My  taste,^'  he  said,  ^^  differs  from  tluit 
of  Colonel  Kirke.  I  cannot  eat  my  meals  with  appetite  und(»r 
a  gallows.^*  The  scholars  refused  to  pull  off  their  caps  to  the 
oew  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  Smith  was  nicknamed 
Doctor  Roguery,  and  wa.s  publicly  insulted  in  the  coffee-house. 
When  Charnock  summoned  the  demies  to  perform  their  aca- 
demide  egreicises  before  him«  they  answered  that  they  were 
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depnved  ur  llieir  lawful  governors  and  would  subrnit  to  tio 
usurped  uytliority.  They  assembled  apnrt  bolh  for  study  and 
for  divine  service.  Attempts  were  made  lo  corrupt  them  by 
offers  of  the  lucniiive  fellowsliipa  which  had  jusl  been  declared 
vacant:  but  one  uiider-graduate  af^eranolher  maiirully  answered 
that  his  conscience  would  not  suflbr  him  to  profit  by  injuxtice. 
One  lad  who  was  induced  to  take  a  fellowBhip  was  turned  oui 
of  the  hail  by  the  rest  Youtha  were  invited  from  other  col- 
leges, but  with  small  success.  The  richest  foundation  in  the 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  lost  ail  atlraclions  for  needy  students. 
Meanwhile,  in  London  and  oil  over  the  country,  money  was 
collected  for  the  support  of  the  ejected  fellows.  The  Princess 
of  Orange,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  Protestants,  subscribed  two 
hundred  pounds.  Still,  however,  the  king  held  on  his  couise. 
The  expulsion  of  the  fellows  was  soon  followed  by  ilie  expulsion 
of  a  crowd  of  demies.  All  this  lime  the  new  president  was  fast 
■inking  tmder  bodily  and  mental  disease.  He  had  made  a  last 
feeble  ctron  to  ser^'i:  the  government  by  piihlishiiig,  al  the  very 
time  when  the  college  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against 
his  authority,  a  defence  of  the  Declnraiion  of  IndulgeiKe,  or 
rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Tmnsubstnntiation.  This 
piece  coiled  forth  many  answers,  and  particularly  one  from 
Burnet,  written  with  extraordinary  vigor  and  acrimony.  A 
few  weeks  nAer  the  expulsion  of  the  demies,  Parker  died  in 
the  house  of  which  he  had  violently  taken  possession.  Men 
said  that  his  heart  was  broken  by  remorse  and  shame.  He 
lies  in  the  beautiful  antcchapel  of  the  college;  but  no  monu- 
ment marks  his  grave. 

Then  the  king's  whole  plan  was  carried  into  full  efiecL 
The  college  was  turned  into  a  Popish  seminary.  Bonaventure 
GilTard,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Madura,  was  appointed 
president.  The  Roman  Catholic  service  was  performed  in  the 
chapel.  In  one  day  twelve  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted 
fellows.  Some  servile  Protestants  applied  for  fellowships,  but 
met  with  refustds.  Smith,  an  ei  ihusiast  in  loyalty,  but  still  ■ 
sincere  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  altered  aspect  of  the  house.  He  absented  himself;  he 
was  ordered  to  return  into  residence :  he  disobeyed :  be  waa 
expelled  ;  and  the  work  of  spoliation  was  complete.* 

*  Procecdinn  sgainat  Uagdal«n«  College,  in  Ozon.  for  aot  etem> 
ing  Anthony  ^umer  president  of  th*  laid  College,  in  the  CollecttcM  al 
BtBte  Tri^  HuweU'    sdilion ;  LuttreU'i  Diwy,  Jam  15,  IT.  Oat.  H. 
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The  nature  of  the  academical  system  of  England  b  sucb 
that  no  e\ent  which  seriously  affects  the  interests  and  homir  of 
either  university  can  fail  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country.  Every  successive  hlow,  therefore,  which  fell  on 
Magdalene  College,  was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 
(n  the  colTee-bouses  of  London,  in  the  inns  of  court,  in  the 
closes  of  all  the  cathedral  towns,  in  parsonages  and  manor 
houses  scattered  over  the  remotest  shires,  pity  for  the  suflTcrers 
and  indignation  against  the  government  went  on  growing. 
The  protest  of  Hough  was  every  where  applauded  ;  the  forcins 
of  his  door  was  every  where  mentioned  with  abhorrence  ;  and 
tt  length  the  sentence  of  deprivation  fulminated  against  the 
fellows  dissolved  those  ties  once  so  close  and  dear  which  had 
bound  the  Church  of  England  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Bitter 
fesentment  and  cruel  apprehension  took  the  place  of  love  and 
eoofidenoe.  There  was  no  prebendary,  no  rector,  no  vicar 
whoee  mind  was  not  haunted  by  the  thought  that  however  quiet 
his  temper,  however  obscure  his  situation,  he  might,  in  a  few 
months,  be  driven  from  his  dwelling  by  an  arbitrary  edict  to 
beg  in  a  ragged  cassock  with  his  wife  and  children,  while  hia 
freehold,  secured  to  him  by  laws  of  immemorial  antiquity  and 
by  the  royal  word,  was  occupied  by  some  apostate.  This  then 
was  the  reward  of  that  heroic  loyalty  never  once  found  wanting 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  fifty  tempestuous  years.  It  was  for 
this  that  the  clergy  had  endured  spoliation  and  persecution  in 
die  cause  of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had 
supported  Charles  the  Second  in  his  hard  contest  with  the  Whig 
opposition.  It  was  for  thb  that  they  had  stood  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  agiinst  those  who  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his 
birthright  To  their  fidelity  alone  their  oppressor  owed  the 
power  which  lie  was  now  employing  to  their  ruin.  They  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  recounting  in  acrimonious  language 
all  that  they  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan  in  the  day 
of  his  power.  Yet  for  the  Puritan  there  was  some  excuse. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy :  he  had  wrongs  to  avenge ;  and 
even  he,  while  remodelling  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  ejecting  all  who  would  not  subscribe  his  covenant, 
had  not  been  altogether  witliout  compassion.  He  had  at  least 
granted  to  those  whose  benefices  he  seized  a  pittance  sufficient 
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to  Mipport  life.  Rut  the  haired  fell  by  the  lijng  tawardi  tlutt 
Church  which  hud  saved  him  from  exile  and  placed  him  on  M 
throne  was  not  to  be  so  easily  saiiaied.  Noihing  but  the  iilTer 
ruin  of  his  victims  would  content  him.  It  was  not  enough  that 
they  were  expelled  from  their  homes  and  stripped  or  iheir  reve> 
nues.  They  found  every  walk  of  life  towards  which  men  of 
their  habils  could  look  for  a.  auhaisience  closed  againal  them 
with  malignant  care,  und  nothing  Ie,~  o  them  but  the  precarious 
tnd  degrading  resource  of  alms. 

The  Anglican  clergy  therefore,  i  I  that  portion  of  the  laity 
which  waa  strgngly  attached  to  Pn  itant  episcopacy,  now  re* 
garded  the  kin^  with  those  fcelin;  hich  injustice  aggravated 
by  ingratitude   nnlnrjUy  excites.  had  the  Ciiurchman  still 

many  scruples  of  conscience  and  honor  lo  surmount  before  Ira 
could  bring  hirniieir  to  oppose  the  gi  vernment  by  force.  H« 
had  been  tnuglit  tiiat  passive  obedie  ice  was  enjoined  without 
restriction  or  exception  by  the  divint  law.  Ho  had  professed 
this  opinion  ostenluliously.  lie  hud  treated  with  contempt  the 
suggestion  that  an  extreme  cose  might  possibly  arise  which 
would  justify  a  people  in  drawing  the  sword  against  regal 
tyranny.  Both  principle  and  shame  therefore  restrained  him 
from  imitating  the  example  of  the  rebellious  Roundheads,  white 
any  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  legal  deliverunce  remained  ;  and 
such  a  hope  might  reasonably  be  cherished  as  long  as  the  Pno> 
cess  of  Orange  stood  next  in  succession  to  the  crown.  If  ba 
would  but  endure  whh  patience  this  tri^  of  his  faith,  the  lawa 
of  nature  would  soon  do  for  him  what  he  could  not,  without  aui 
and  dishonor,  do  for  himself.  The  wrongs  of  the  Church 
would  be  redressed ;  her  property  and  dignity  would  be  fenced 
by  new  cuarantees ;  and  those  wicked  ministers  who  had  ii^ 
jured  and  insulted  her  in  the  day  of  her  adversity  would  b» 
signally  punished. 

Tlie  event  to  which  the  Church  of  England  looked  forward 
OS  to  an  honorable  and  peaceful  termination  of  her  troubtea 
was  one  of  which  even  the  most  reckless  members  of  the  Jes- 
uitical cabal  could  not  think  without  painful  upprehensious.  If 
(heir  master  should  die,  leaving  them  no  better  security  against 
the  penal  laws  than  a  declaration  which  the  general  voice  (rf 
the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nullity,  if  a  parliameni,  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  the  parliamenta  of 
Charles  the  Second,  should  assemble  round  the  throne  of  a 
Proleslanl  sovereign,  was  it  not  probable  that  a  terrible  retribu- 
don  would  be  exacted,  that  the  old  laws  against  Popeiy  would 
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be  rieidlv  enforced,  and  that  new  laws  still  more  severe  would 
be  addecl  to  the  statute  book  ?  The  evil  counsellors  had  long 
been  tormented  by  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  some  of 
lliem  had  contemplated  strange  and  desperate  remedies. 
James  had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne  when  it  began  to  be 
whispered  about  Whitehall  tlmt,  if  the  Liiidy  Anne  would  turn 
Roman  Catholic,  it  might  not  be  impossible,  with  the  help  of 
Lewis,  to  transfer  to  her  the  birthright  of  her  elder  sister.  At 
the  French  embassy  this  scheme  wjis  warmly  approved  ;  and 
lionrepuux  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  assent  of  Jnmiys 
would  be  easily  obtained.*  Soon,  however,  it  liecame  mani- 
fest that  Anne  was  unaltcmblv  attached  to  the  Estal)li<)licd 
Church.  All  thought  of  making  her  queen  was  therefore  re- 
linquished. Nevertheless,  a  small  knot  of  fanatics  still  con- 
tinued to  cherish  a  wild  h»pc  that  they  might  be  able  tj 
change  the  order  of  succession.  The  plan  formed  by  these 
rnen  was  set  forth  in  a  minute  of  which  a  rude  French  tntnsla- 
tion  has  been  preserved.  It  was  to  be  ho}>ed,  they  said,  that 
the  king  might  be  able  to  establish  the  true  faith  without  resort- 
ing to  extremities ;  but,  in  the  worst  event,  he  might  teave  his 
crown  at  the  dis|K>sal  of  Lewis.  It  was  better  for  Englishmen 
to  be  the  vassals  of  France  than  the  slaves  of  the  Devil.t 
This  extraordinary  document  was  handed  about  from  Jesuit  to 
Jesuit,  and  from  courtier  to  courtier,  till  some  eminent  Roman 
Catholics,  in  whom  bigotry  had  not  extinguished  patriotism, 
furnished  the  Dutch  ambassador  with  a  copy.  He  put  the 
pafx^r  into  the  hands  of  James.  James,  greatly  agitated,  pro* 
nounced  it  a  vile  forgery  contrived  by  some  pamphleteer  in 
llolkind.  The  Dutch  minister  resolutely  answered  that  he 
could  prove  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  sovemi  distin- 
guished members  of  his  majesty^s  own  Church,  nay,  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  writer,  who,  after  aiU 
had  written  only  what  many  priests  and   many  busy  politicians 

*  **  Qaand  on  connoit  le  dedans  de  cctte  cour  au-ssi  intimcmcnt 
que  je  la  connois,  on  pcut  croire  que  sa  Mnje»tc  Britannuiue  donnera 
▼olontiers  dans  ccs  sortes  de   projets." —  Bon^cpaux  to  Scignclay, 

March  H^  1686. 

t  **  Que,  quand  pour  ^tablir  la  religion  Catholique  et  pour  la  con- 
ftrmer  icy,  il  (James)  dcrroit  se  rendre  en  quel()ue  fa^on  dc^pendnnt 
de  la  France,  et  mcttre  la  decision  de  la  succosnion  k  la  couronne 
<^tre  Ics  mains  de  ce  monarcji-e  li\,  qu'il  Rcroit  oblig6  de  le  fiiiro, 
Mrccqu'il  vaudroit  mieux  pour  sea  ttujots  qu*ils  devinsscnt  vasaaux  du 
hoy  de  France,  ^tant  Catholiqucs,  que  de  demeurer  oomme  esclavea  do 
IMable."    Tlris  paper  w  in  the  archirst  of  boih  Franee  and  Holland. 
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mid  every  day  in  the  galleries  of  the  palace.  Tlie  king  dM 
nol  think  it  ex|ic<licnl  to  ask  who  the  writer  was,  but,  abandon- 
ing the  charge  of  furgery,  protested  with  great  vehemence  and 
solemnity,  ihut  nu  thought  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  daughiet 
had  ever  crossed  his  mind.  "  Nobody,"  he  said,  "  ever  diired 
to  hint  such  a.  thin"  to  me.  1  never  would  listen  to  it.  God 
<JQt»  not  cnmmcLna  us  lo  propagate  the  (rue  religion  by  in- 
justice; and  this  would  be  the  foulest,  ihe  most  unnatural  in- 
justice."* Notwithstanding  all  these  professions,  Barillon,  a 
few  days  later,  reported  to  his  court  that  James  had  begun  to 
listen  to  EU^rosiioiis  respeclin);  a  change  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, thai  ihe  question  was  doubtless  a  delicate  one,  but  tluil 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that,  with  time  and  management, 
a  way  might  be  found  to  settle  ths  crown  on  some  Roman 
Cotholic  to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  princesses.t  During 
many  months  this  subject  continued  to  be  discussed  by  the 
fiercest  and  most  cxlrovagant  Papists  about  the  court ;  and 
candidates  fur  the  regal  office  were  acluallv  named. J 

li  is  not  probable,  however,  Ihol  James  ever  meant  la  take  a 
course  so  insane.  He  must  have  known  that  England  would 
never  bear  for  a  single  day  the  yoke  of  a  usurper  who  was 
also  a  Papist,  and  that  any  attempt  to  set  aside  the  Lady  Maiy 
would  have  been  wiitistood  lu  (he  death,  both  by  all  those  who 
had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  all  those  who  had 
opposed  it.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  thai  the  king  was  on 
accomplice  in  a  plot  less  absurd,  but  not  less  unjustifiable, 
against  the  rights  of  his  children.  Tyrconnel  had,  with  hia 
master's  approbation,  made  arrangements  for  separating  Ireland 
from  the  empire,  and  for  placing  her  under  the  protection  (^ 
Lewis,  as  soon  as  the  crown  should  devolve  on  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  Bonrepaux  had  been  consulted,  had  imparted  the 
design  to  his  court,  and  had  been  instructed  to  assure  Tyrcon- 
nel that  France  would  lend  effectual  aid  to  the  accomplishnient 
of  this  great  project.^     These  transactions,  which,  though  per- 

"  Oitters,  Aug.  -f^.  ^,  1686;  Barillon,  Aug.  j|' 

t  Barillon.  Sept.  ^j.  1686.  "L>  aucccssion  rat  una  matUro  fort 
delicate  k  trajtcr.  Jo  aala  pourtant  qu'on  en  parte  au  Boy  d'Angla- 
lerre,  ct  qu'on  ne  di-tiespcrc  pas  svec  le  temp*  de  trouver  dea  moyen* 
iMiur  fairs  pas.ter  ta  cauronnc  aur  la  tCte  d'un  hititier  Catholiqne." 

t  Bonrepaux,  July  ^,  1687. 

}  Bonropaui  to  Seignclay,  j^^.  1687.  I  will  qnow  a  few  word* 
from  thin  most  ranarkable  deepatch:  "Je  i^a;  bien  ceTtainemeot 
que  rintentian  du  Koj  d'Anciiettine  est  de  f^re  peidr«  ee  rojamna 
glrvlaild)  k  aon  auccesseur,  et  de  ta  fortifier  en  aorM  que  too*  »m 
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Im^m  Dot  in  all  its  parts  accurately  known  at  the  Hague,  were 
ftrongly  suspected  there,  mudt  not  be  lefl  out  of  the  account 
if  we  would  pass  a  just  judgment  on  the  course  taken  a  few 
OKHiths  later  by  the  Princess  of  Orange.  Those  who  pro- 
nounce her  guilty  of  a  breach  of  filial  duty  must  admit  that  her 
fault  was  at  least  greatly  extenuated  by  her  wrongs.  If,  to 
serve  the  cause  of  her  religion,  she  broke  through  the  mosc 
sacred  ties  of  consanguinity,  she  only  followed  her  father^s 
example.  She  did  not  assist  to  depose  him  till  he  had  con- 
spired to  disinherit  her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  mformed  that  Lewis  had 
resolved  to  assist  the  enterprise  of  Tyrconnel  when  all  thought? 
of  that  enterprise  were  abandoned.  James  had  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  a  hope  which  delighted  and  elited  him.  The 
queen  was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  1687,  the  great  news  began  to  be 
whispered.  It  was  observed  that  her  majesty  had  absented  her- 
self from  some  public  ceremonies,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
h  ivas  said  that  many  relics,  supposed  to  possess  cxtraf>rdinary 
virtue,  had  been  hung  about  her.  Soon  the  story  made  its  way 
from  the  palace  to  the  coffee-houses  of  the  capital,  and  spread 
fitft  over  the  country.  By  a  very  small  minority  the  rumor 
was  welcomed  with  joy.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  lis- 
tened with  mingled  derision  and  fear.  There  was  indeed 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  what  had  happened.  The  king 
liad  but  just  completed  his  fif\y-fourth  year.  The  queen  was  in 
the  summer  of  life.  She  had  already  borne  four  children  who 
had  died  young;  and  long  afterwards  she  was  delivered  of 
another  child  whom  nobody  hod  any  interest  in  treating  as 
supposititious,  and  who  was  therefore  never  said  to  be  so.  As, 
however,  five  years  had  elapsed  since  her  last  pregnam^y,  the 
people,  under  the  influence  of  that  delusion  which  leads  men 
to  bslieve  what  they  wish,  had  ceased  to  entertain  any  appre- 
hension that  she  would  give  an  heir  to  the  throne.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  and  probable  than  that  the 


Mi^ets  CathoUques  y  puiMent  avoir  un  asile  assur6.  Son  projet  est 
de  miSttre  les  choses  en  cet  estat  dans  lo  cours  de  cinq  annces."  In 
the  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  printed  in  1690, 
there  it  a  passage  which  shows  that  this  negotiation  had  not  been 
kept  strictly  secret.  **  Though  the  kins  kept  it  private  from  most  of 
his  eounciC  yet  certain  it  is  that  he  had  promised  the  French  king 
the  disposal  of  that  government  and  kingdom  when  tilings  had  ot- 
tained  to  that  growth  as  to  be  fit  to  bear  it." 
VOL.  II.  521 
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JpM'jils  should  Imve  contrived  a  pioiis  fraud.  It  was  ccnaa 
ihat  they  rntisi  curiaider  llie  acccssiim  uf  rlie  Princess  of  Orengs 
as  one  of  tlie  greaiesi  calnrnhies  which  coiilH  bi^falt  ihuir 
Cliurch,  It  was  equally  cenain  ihni  ihey  would  not  be  very 
scnipulous  obotit  doing  whatever  might  be  necessary  1o  live 
their  Church  from  a  great  calamity,  in  books  written  by  em- 
inent members  of  the  society,  and  licensed  by  iis  rulers,  it  was 
dixiinctty  laid  down  that  means  even  mora  shucking  to  all  no- 
tions of  jiisiice  and  humanity  than  the  introduction  of  i  spurious 
heir  into  a  iiiniily  might  lawfully  be  employed  for  ends  lea 
unportant  thun  the  conversion  of  an  heretical  kingdom.  It  had 
got  abroad  ihni  some  of  Ihe  king's  advisers,  and  even  llie  king 
himself  hnd  mcdiiiiled  iMhcnies  for  defrauding  the  Lady  Mary, 
either  wholly  or  in  pari,  of  her  rightful  inheritance.  A  sus- 
picion, not  indeed  well  founded,  but  by  no  means  so  absurd  nn 
IS  commonly  supposed,  took  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
The  folly  of  aonte  Roman  Carbolics  confirmed  llie  vulgnr  pre- 
judice. They  S|ioke  of  [he  auspicious  event  as  strange,  as  mi- 
raculous, as  an  exertion  of  the  same  Divine  power  which  had 
made  Sumh  proud  and  lioppy  in  Isaac,  and  had  given  Samuel 
to  the  prayers  of  Hannah.  Mury'a  mother,  ihe  IJuchess  of 
Modena,  had  lately  died.  A  shorr  time  before  her  death  she 
had,  it  was  said,  implored  the  Virgin  of  Loretio,  with  fervent 
Yows  and  rich  offerings,  to  bestow  a  son  on  James.  The  king 
hiniself  had,  in  the  preceding  August,  turned  aside  from  his 
progress  to  visil  the  Holy  Well,  and  had  there  besoLi"ht  Saint 
Winifred  to  obtain  for. him  that  boon  without  which  his  great 
designs  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  faith  could  he  but  im- 
perfectly executed.  The  imprudent  zealots  who  dwell  on  these 
tales  foretold  with  confidence  thai  the  unborn  infant  would  be  a 
hoy,  and  offered  lo  back  their  opinion  by  laying  twenty  guineas 
to  one.  Heaven,  they  affirmed,  would  not  have  interfered  but 
for  a  great  end.  One  fanatic  announced  that  ihe  queen  would 
give  birth  to  twins,  of  whom  ihe  eldur  would  be  King  of  Bng- 
land,  and  the  younger  Pope  of  Rome.  Hiiry  could  not  con- 
ceal ihe  delight  with  which  she  lieard  this  prophecy ;  ond  hei 
ladies  found  thai  they  could  not  gratify  her  more  than  by  talk- 
ing of  it.  The  Roman  Catholics  would  have  acted  more  wisely 
if  ihcy  had  s|)okcn  of  the  pregnancy  as  of  a  natural  event, 
ond  if  ihey  had  borne  wiih  moderation  iheir  une.xpecied  good 
fortune.  Their  insolent  triumph  excited  the  popular  indigna- 
lion.  Their  predictions  strengthened  the  popular  siDipiciona. 
Prom  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark  down  tn  portera  and 
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auodresses  nobody  alluded  to  the  promised  birtn  without  a 
meer.  The  wits  of  London  described  the  new  miracle  in 
rhymes  which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were  not  the  most 
delicate.  The  rough  country  squires  roared  with  laughter  if 
they  met  with  any  person  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the 
queen  was  really  likely  to  be  again  a  mother.  A  royal  proc- 
lamation appeared  commanding  the  clergy  to  read  a  form  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  which  had- been  prepared  for  this  jo)'- 
nil  occasion  by  Crewe  and  Sprat.  The  clergy  obeyed  ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  the  congregations  made  no  responses  and 
showed  no  signs  of  reverence.  Soon  in  all  the  coffee-houses 
was  handed  about  a  brutal  lampoon  on  the  courtly  prelates  whose 
pens  the  kms  had  employed.  Mother  East  had  als^  her  full  share 
of  abuse.  Into  that  homely  monosyllable  our  ancestors  had 
degraded  the  name  of  the  great  house  of  Este  which  reigned 
at  Modena.* 

The  new  hope  which  elated  the  king^s  spirits  was  mingled 
with  many  fears.  Something  more  than  the  birth  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  plans  formed  by 
the  Jesuitical  party.  It  was  not  very  likely  that  James  would 
live  till  his  son  should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal  functions. 
The  law  had  made  no  provision  for  the  case  of  a  minority. 
Tlte  reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent  to  make  provision 
for  such  a  case  by  will.  The  legislature  only  could  supply  the 
defect  If  James  should  die  before  the  defect  had  been  sup- 
plied, leaving  a  successor  of  tender  years,  the  supreme  power 
would  andoubtedly  devolve  on  Protestants.  Those  Tories  who 
held  most  firmly  the  d(x;trine  that  nothing  could  justify  them  in 
resisting  their  liege  lord  would  have  no  scruple  about  dmwing 
their  swords  asainst  a  Popish  woman  who  should  dare  to  usurp 
the  guardianship  of  the  realm  and  of  the  infant  sovereign.  The 
result  of  a  contest  could  scarcely  be  matter  of  doubt.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  his  wife,  would  be  regent.  The  young 
king  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  heretical  instructors, 
whose  arts  might  speedily  efface  from  his  mind  the  impressions 
which  might  have  been  made  on  it  in  the  nursery.  He  might 
prove  another  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  the  blessing  granted  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Vii^in  Mother  and  of  Saint  Winifred  might 

•  Cittos,  ^"   ^?,   1687;  the  Princess  Anne  to  the  Pnncesa 

if  Orang;,  Maiich  14  and  20,  168i;  Barillon,  Dec.  ^Vtl^S?:  Kcv- 
•latum  Politics;  the  song  **Two  Toms  and  a  Nat."  Johnstone, 
iLpril  4,  1688 ;   Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland.  ICJO 
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be  turned  inlu  a  curae."  This  waa  n  danger  againsl  nhicb 
nulliing  but  an  act  of  pnrliiimcnl  could  be  a  sei.urity ;  anil  U 
obtain  such  an  act  was  not  easy.  Every  thing  seeincd  la  indi- 
cate that,  if  the  House  were  convoked,  ihev  would  come  u[ 
to  VVetttminster  animated  by  tlie  spirit  or  1640.  The  event  oT 
the  county  elections  coiild  hardly  be  doubled.  The  whole  body 
of  freeholderH,  high  and  low,  clerical  and  lay,  was  strongly 
excited  against  the  government  In  the  great  mujority  of  thoM 
iowns  where  the  right  of  voting  depended  on  the  payment  of 
local  taxes,  or  on  the  occupation  of  a  tenement,  no  courtly 
candidate  cimld  dore  to  show  his  face.  A  very  large  ]>nrl  of 
the  House  of  Commons  waa  returned  bv  membere  of  munici- 
pal corponitions.  These  corporations  had  recently  been  re- 
modelled for  the  puqHwe  of  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
Whigs  and  Dissenterg.  More  than  a  hundred  boroughs  had 
been  deprived  of  their  cliarters  hy  tribunals  devoted  to  the 
'trown,  orhad  been  induced  to  avert  compulsory  disfranchise- 
ment by  voluntary  surrender.  Eve^  mayor,  every  alderman, 
every  town  clerk,  from  Berwick  to  Helslon,  was  a  Tory,  and  a 
Churchman;  but  Tories  and  Churchmen  were  now  no  longer 
devoted  to  the  sovereign.  The  new  municipalities  were  man 
unmanageable  than  the  old  municipalities  had  ever  been,  and 
would  undoubtedly  return  representiitives  whose  lirst  act  would 
be  to  impeach  all  the  Popish  privy  councillors,  and  all  tha 
membera  of  the  High  Commission. 

In  the  ^rds  the  prospect  waa  scarcely  less  gloomy  than  in 
the  Commons.  Among  the  temporal  peers  it  was  certain  that 
an  immense  majority  would  be  against  the  king's  measures; 
jnd  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which  seven  years  before  had 
unanimously  supported  him  against  those  who  had  attempted  to 
deprive  him  of  hia  birthright,  he  could  now  look  for  support 
only  lo  four  or  five  sycophants  despised  by  their  profession  atid 
by  their  counlry.f 

•  The  king's  uneasiness  on  this  subject  is  suongly  destsrfbed  by 
RonquUlo.  Dec.J},  1SS8.  "Un  Principe  de  Vales  j  an  Duque  da 
York  J  otio  di  Loehaostema  (Lancaster,  I  suppose,)  no  baatan  i  re- 
dncir  la  gente;  porque  et  Rey  tieiLe  l!4  aiios,  y  vendrA  A  moiir,  de- 
jando  log  hijos  peqjciios,  j  que  entonces  ct  reyno  »e  apodeiari  deling 
T  los  nombrarA  tutor,  y  loa  educsrA  en  1b  religion  protestante,  contt* 
la  dinpoaicion  que  dejare  cl  Itcy,  y  la  autoridi^  de  la  Reyna." 

t  Three  lijts  framed  at  this  time  ate  extant  i  one  in  the  French 
archives,  the  other  two  in  the  archives  of  the  Portland  fiunily.  Is 
these  lists  every  peer  is  entered  under  one  of  three  heads.  Fot  th* 
Repaal  of  the  Teat,  Againit  th«  Repeal,  and  DoubtfliL    AowHdiBs  m 
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To  an  men  nil  utteriy  blinded  by  pasBion  these  difficulties 
tppeared  insuperable.  The  most  unscrupulous  slaves  of  powei 
iho^ved  signs  of  uneasiness.  Dryden  muttered  that  the  kins 
would  only  make  matters  worse  by  trying  to  mend  them,  and 
■ighed  for  the  golden  days  of  the  careless  and  goodiiatureo 
Charles.*  Even  Jeffreys  wavered.  As  long  as  he  was  poor, 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  face  obloquy  and  public  hatred  for 
lucre.  But  he  had  now,  by  corruption  and  extortion,  accumu- 
lated great  riches ;  and  he  was  more  anxious  to  secure  them 
than  to  increase  them.  His  slackness  drew  on  him  a  sharp 
reprimand  from  the  royal  lips.  In  dread  of  being  deprived 
of  the  ereat  seal,  he  promised  whatever  was  required  of  him ; 
but  Banllon,  in  reporting  this  circumstance  to  Lewis,  remarked 
that  the  King  of  England  could  place  little  reliance  on  any 
man  who  had  any  thing  to  lose.t 

Nevertheless  James  determined  to  persevere.  The  sanction 
of  a  parliament  was  necessary  to  his  system.  The  sanction  of 
a  free  and  lawful  parliament  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  ob- 
tain ;  but  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  bring  togethe* 
by  corruption,  by  mtimidation,  by  violent  exertions  of  preroga- 
tive, by  naudulent  distortions  of  law,  an  assembly  which  might 
call  itself  a  parliament,  and  might  be  willing  to  register  any 
edict  of  the  sovereign.  Returning  officers  must  be  appointed 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  pretence  to  declare 
the  king^s  friends  duly  elected.  Every  placeman,  from  the 
hijghest  to  the  lowest,  must  be  made  to  understand  that,  if  ho 
wished  to  retain  his  office,  he  must,  at  this  conjuncture,  sup- 
port the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest  The  High  Commis- 
sioQ  meanwhile  would  keep  its  eye  on  the  cleigy.  The  bor> 
oughs  which  had  just  been  remodelled  to  serve  one  turn  might 
be  remodelled  again  to  serve  another.  By  such  means  the  king 
hoped  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The 

one  list  the  numbers  were»  31  for,  86  against,  and  20  doubtful; 
•ecotding  to  another,  33  for,  87  against,  and  19  doubtful ;  according 
lo  the  thM,  Z6  fbr,  92  against,  and  10  doubtfiiL  Copies  of  the  three 
lists  an  fai  the  Mackintosh  HSS. 

*  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  Etherege 
dated  Feb.  16,  1688.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  prLit* 
**  O,"  says  Dryden,  <*  that  our  monarch  would  encourage  noble  ir*'> 
Bces  by  his  own  example,  as  he  of  blessed  memory  did  before  h^ 
For  my  mind  misgives  me  that  he  will  not  much  advance  his  afi^*"^ 
7y  stirring." 

^  Bwiilon,  "^^t  16S7. 

21  ♦ 
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Upper  House  woiiTd  then  be  si  liis  mercy.  H;:  had  undonbt 
eilly  by  low  the  power  of  creaiing  peers  without  limit ;  and 
this  power  he  wtis  fully  determined  to  use.  He  did  not  wish, 
and  indeed  no  sovereign  can  wish,  to  make  the  highest  honoi 
which  is  in  the  git)  of  the  crown  worthless.  He  cherished  the 
hc^  that,  by  culliiig  up  some  heirs  uppareiil  to  the  assemblj 
in  which  they  must  ullimalely  sit,  and  by  conferring  Eoglisli 
titlea  on  some  Scotch  and  Irish  lords,  he  might  be  able  to  secure 
a  majority  without  ennobling  new  men  in  such  numbers  as  to 
bring  ridicule  on  ihe  coronet  and  ihe  ermine.  But  there  wa« 
no  extremity  lo  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of 
necessity.  When  in  a  large  company  an  opinion  was  ex* 
pressed  that  iho  peers  would  prove  intractable,  "  O,  silly," 
cried  Sunderhind,  turning  to  Churchill ;  "  your  troop  of  guards 
ehall  be  called  up  lo  the  House  of  Lords."* 

Having  determined  to  |iack  a  parliament,  James  set  himself 
energetically  and  methooically  to  the  work.  A  proclamation 
appeared  in  the  Gazetle,  announcing  lliat  the  king  liud  deier 
mined  to  revise  the  commissions  of  peuce  and  of  Hf  utenuncy, 
and  lo  remin  m  public  employment  only  such  gentlemen  as 
should  be  disposed  to  support  his  policy.t  A  committee  of 
Kven  privy  councillors  sale  ut  Whitehall,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  —  such  was  the  phmse  —  die  municipal  corpora- 
tions. In  this  committee  Jeffreys  alone  represented  the  Prot> 
estant  interest.  Powis  alone  represented  the  moderate  Roman 
Catholics.  All  the  other  members  belonged  to  the  Jesuitical 
faction.  Among  them  was  Petre,  who  had  just  been  sworn  of 
[he  council.  Till  he  look  his  seat  at  the  board,  his  elevation 
bad  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from  every  body  bui  Sunder- 
land.  The  public  indignation  at  this  new  violation  of  the  law 
was  clamorously  expressed ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  ibe 
Roman  Catliolics  were  even  louder  in  censure  than  the  Protes- 
tants. The  vain  and  ambitious  Jesuit  was  now  charged  with 
the  business  of  destroying  and  reconstructing  half  the  constit- 
uent bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under  the  committee  of  privy 
councillors,  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  bustling  agents  le^ 
eminent  in  rank  was  intrusted  with  Ihe  management  of  details. 
Local  sub-cop)iiiitlees  of  regulators  a  I  over  the  country  corr« 
spondcd  with  the  centi'al  board  at  Westminster.} 

*  Told  by  Jjord  Bradfoid,  who  wu  present,  to  Dutmoutli ;  note 
en  Biiniot,  i.  T5S. 

t  London  Gazette,  Dec.  12,  1687. 

X  Bonrenaux  to  Seignelaj,  Not.  M  ;  Citteri,  Nov.  M ;  Lotd* 
loumati.  Dec  30, 1S89. 
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Tlie  peraom  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied  for  assistance  in 
his  new  and  arduous  enterprise  were  the  lords  lieutetuints. 
Every  lord  lieutenant  received  written  orders  directing  him  to 
go  down  immeiliately  into  his  county.  There  he  was  to  sum 
moD  before  hitn  all  his  deputies,  and  all  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  to  put  to  them  a  series  of  interrogatories  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  aacertainins  liow  they  would  act  at  a  general 
electkm.  He  was  to  take  down  the  answers  in  writing,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  the  eovenimcnt  He  was  to  furnish  a  list  of 
such  Roman  Catholics,  and  such  Protestant  dissenters,  as 
might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench  and  for  commands  in  tlie 
militia.  He  was  also  to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the 
boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to  make  such  n^ports  as  might  be 
necessary  to  guide  the  o|>erations  of  the  board  of  regulators.  It 
was  intimated  to  him  that  he  must  himself  |>erform  these  duties, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  delegate  them  to  any 
other  person.* 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these  orders  would  have  at  once 
•obered  a  prince  less  infatuated  than  James.  Half  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop  to  the 
odious  service  which  was  required  of  them.  Every  one  of 
them  vras  dismissed.  All  those  who  incurred  this  glorious  dis- 
grace were  peers  of  high  consideration ;  and  all  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  firm  supporters  of  monarchy.  Some  names 
in  the  list  deserve  especial  notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and,  indeed,  as  Englishmen 
loved  to  say,  the  noblest  sui)ject  in  Europe,  was  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  twentieth  and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford,  ile  de- 
rived his  title  through  an  iminterrupted  male  descent,  from  a 
time  when  the  families  of  Howard  and  Seymour  were  still 
obscure,  when  the  Nevilles  and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  pro- 
vincial celebrity,  and  when  even  the  great  name  of  Plantagenet 
had  not  yet  been  heard  in  England.  One  chief  of  the  house 
of  De  Vere  had  held  high  command  at  Hastings ;  another  had 
roarshed,  with  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  over  heaps  of  slaugh- 
tered Moslem,  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  first  Earl  of 
Qiford  had  been  minister  of  Henry  Beauclerc.  The  third 
sari  bad  been  conspicuous  among  the  lords  who  extorted  the 
Ureat  Charter  from  John.  The  seventh  carl  had  fought 
'■nveiy   at  Cressy  and   Poitiers.     The   thirteenth   earl   had, 


•  Cittera,  ^^  1687. 
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Ihrough  muny  vicissiludes  uf  furtiine,  been  ine  chief  of  th* 
party  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  had  led  tlie  van  on  llie  deciaivp 
day  of  BfjHwonh.  Tlie  sevenlcenth  earl  hnd  shone  al  ibe 
court  of  Elisabelh,  and  hiid  wun  for  himself  Ui  honoiubl« 
place  among  the  early  nuisiers  of  English  poetry.  The  nine- 
teenth earl  had  fullcn  In  armii  for  the  PruleHlnnt  religion  and 
forthe  liberiiea  of  Europe  under  ihe  walls  of  Maeslricht.  His 
son  Aiihrey,  in  whom  closed  the  longest  and  mosi  illuslrious 
line  of  nobles  ihul  England  has  seen,  a  man  of  inoffensive 
temper  and  of  courtly  manners,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex, 
and  colonel  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was  not  fociious;  and 
his  interest  inclined  him  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  court;  for 
his  estate  was  encumbered,  and  his  military  command  lucm* 
live.  He  wna  Hiimniuned  to  the  royal  closet ;  and  an  explicit 
declaration  of  bis  inteotlona  was  demanded  from  him.  *^  Sir," 
answered  Oxfunl, "  [  will  stand  by  your  niMtesty  against  all 
enemies  to  ibc  lost  drop  of  my  blood.  Rut  this  is  matter  of 
conscience,  and  I  cannot  comply."  He  was  inslanily  depriveti 
6f  his  lieutenancy  and  of  his  regiment.* 

Infenor  In  antiquity  and  splendor  to  the  house  of  De  Vere 
but  to  the  house  of  De  Vere  alone,  was  the  house  of  Ta'bot 
Ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Talbots  had 
sate  among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  earldom  of  Shrews, 
bury  liad  been  bestowed,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on  John 
Talbot,  the  antagonist  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had  been 
long  remembered  by  his  countrymen  with  tenderness  and  rev> 
ercnce  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  warriors  who  had 
striven  to  erect  a  great  English  empire  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  stubborn  courage  which  he  had  shown  in  the 
midst  of  disasters  had  made  hun  an  object  of  interest  greater 
than  more  fortunate  captains  had  inspired ;  and  his  death  had 
furnished  a  sing>ilnrly  touching  scene  to  our  early  stage.  Hia 
posterity  hnd,  during  two  centuries,  flourished  in  great  honor 
The  head  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  wa> 
b'rancis.  the  eleventh  earl,  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  death  had 
been  attended  by  circuinslances  such  ah,  eyen  in   those  liceiK 

•  lUlstend'a  Saccinct  Ucncalogy  of  the  Family  oT  Vere,  18&Sj 
(killins'i  Historicnl  CDUectintin.  See  in  the  Lords'  jDumali.  and  in 
Jones's  reports.  Ihe  proceedings  reapccting  the  e»rlUom  uf  Oxford, 
In  March  nnd  April,  162j.  Tlie  exordium  of  tho  speech  of  I.nrd 
Otiiif  Justice  Crew  is  among  the  finest  specimeiu  of  the  uieient 
BnglUh  eloquence.     Cittern,  Feb.  Vt<  168S. 
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Uou9  times  which  immediately  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
Piirian  tyranny,  had  moved  men  to  horror  and  pity.  Th« 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  amours  was 
for  a  moment  attracted  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  She 
was  easily  won.  Her  lord  challenged  the  gallant,  and  fell. 
Some  said  that  the  abandoned  woman  witnessed  the  combat  in 
man^s  attire,  and  others  that  she  clasped  her  victorious  lover  tc 
her  bosom  while  his  shirt  was  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
her  husband.  The  honors  of  the  murdered  man  descended  to 
his  infant  son  Charles.  As  the  orphan  grew  up  to  man^s 
estate,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  of  the  young 
nobility  of  England  none  had  been  so  richly  glAed  by  nature. 
His  person  was  pleasing,  his  temper  singularly  sweet,  his  parts 
such  as,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  an  humble  mnk,  might  well 
have  raised  him  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness.  All  these 
advantages  he  had  so  improved  that,  before  he  was  of  age,  he 
was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest 
scholars  of  his  time.  His  learning  is  proved  by  notes  which 
are  still  extant  in  his  handwriting  on  books  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature.  He  spoke  French  like  a  gentleman 
of  Lewis's  bedchamber,  and  Italian  like  a  citizen  of  Florence. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  youth  of  such  parts  should  not  be 
anxious  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  his  family  had 
refused  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  state.  He  studied  the 
disputed  points  closely,  submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  his 
own  faith,  laid  tlieir  answers  before  Tillotson,  weighed  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  long  and  attentively,  and,  aAer  an 
uivestigation  which  occupied  two  years,  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.  The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the  illustrious 
convert  with  delight.  His  popularity  was  great,  and  becam'^ 
greater  when  it  was  known  that  royal  solicitations  and  promises 
had  been  vainly  employed  to  seduce  him  back  to  the  supersti- 
tion which  he  had  abjured.  The  character  of  the  young  earl 
did  not,  however,  develop  itself  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory 
to  those  who  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  his  conversion.  His 
morals  by  no  metins  escaped  the  contagion  of  fashionable  lib- 
ertinism. In  truth  the  shock  which  had  overturned  his  early 
prejudices  had,  at  the  same  time,  unfixed  all  his  opinions,  and 
ieil  him  to  the  unchecked  guidance  of  his  teelings.  But, 
though  his  principles  were  unsteady,  his  impuises  were  so 
generous,  his  temper  so  bland,  his  manners  so  gracious  and 
jasy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him.     He  was  early 
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sailed  the  King  of  [loarts,  ftnil  nover,  through  a  long,  evejilRiI 
uicl  checkered  life,  losi  his  nghi  to  that  name.* 

Shrewsbury  wus  lord  lieuiennni  of  SiatTurtlahire  enil  colouel 
of  one  of  tlie  regiments  of  horse  which  hud  been  raised  in  i:on 
sequence  of  ilie  western  insurreciion.  He  now  nsfuseil  to  act 
und&r  the  board  of  re){ulators,  and  was  deprived  of  both  hit 
comnjissions. 

None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of 
public  favor  than  Cliarles  Sackville  Earl  of  Dorset,  lie  was 
indeed  a  remarkable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of 
the-  most  Qoloriuus  libertines  of  ihe  wild  time  which  followed 
the  Restoration.  He  had  been  the  terror  of  the  city  watch,  had 
passed  many  nights  in  tlie  round  house,  and  had  al  least  on^ 
occupied  a  cell  in  Newgale.  His  passion  for  Betty  Murnce 
and  for  Nell  Gwynn,  who  always  colled  him  her  Chariot  the 
Pirai,  had  given  no  small  amusement  and  scandal  to  the  town. 
Vet,  in  the  midsi  of  follies  and  vices,  his  conraKeoiis  spirit,  hia 
fine  understanding,  and  his  naiuml  goodness  of  heart,  hod  been 
conspicuous.  Men  said  ihal  the  excesses  in  which  he  indulged 
were  common  between  him  and  tlie  whole  race  of  gay  young 
Cavaliers,  but  thai  his  sympathy  with  human  sulTering  and  the 
generosity  with  which  he  made  reparation  to  those  whom  his 
freaks  had  injured  were  all  his  own.  His  associates  were 
astonished  by  the  distinction  which  the  public  made  betwi>en 
him  and  ihem,  "  He  may  do  what  he  chooses,"  said  Wilmot; 
"  he  IS  never  in  the  wrong."  The  judgment  of  the  world  be- 
came still  more  favorable  to  Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered 
by  time  and  marriage.  His  graceful  manners,  his  brilliant 
conversation,  his  soft  heart,  his  open  hand,  were  universally 
praised.  No  day  passed,  it  was  said,  in  which  some  distressed 
family  had  not  reason  to  bless  his  name.  And  yet,  with  all 
his  good  nature,  such  was  the  keenness  of  his  wit  that  scotTera 
whose  sarcasm  all  the  town  feared  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Dorset.  All  political  parties  esteemed  and  caressed 
him;  but  politics  were  not  much  to  his  taste.  I^Iad  he  been 
driven  by  necessity  to  exert  himself,  he  would  probably  liave 
risen  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  slate  ;  but  he'waa  born  to  rank 

*  Coxc's  Stirewsburj'  CorrMpondence ;  Mackay's  Mcmoire;  Life 
ot  Chfirlca  Duke  iif  Shrewsbury,  IT  IS ;  Buruet,  i.  7Q'2 ;  Biroh  s  Life 
of  Tiltotton,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  letter  from  Tillotson  to 
Shrewsbury,  which  Menu  to  me  >  mcdel  of  Mrious,  biendly,  uid 
■mllemuUike  rcpnnil 
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•0  high  and  wealth  so  ample  that  many  of  the  .notive:i  which 
impel  men  to  engage  in  public  affairs  were  wanting  to  him 
[le  took  just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary  and  diplomatic 
business  as  sufficed  to  show  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  incliiia 
tioo  to  rival  Danby  and  Sunderland,  and  turned  away  to  pur* 
suits  which  pleased  him  better.  Like  many  other  men  who, 
with  great  natural  abilities,  are  constitutionally  and  habitually 
indolent,  he  became  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a  mastei 
of  all  those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which  can  be  ac- 
quired without  severe  application.  He  was  allowed  to  be  tlie 
best  judge  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  acting, 
that  the  court  could  show.  On  questions  of  polite  learning  his 
decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the  coffee-houses  as  without 
appeal.  More  than  one  clever  play  which  had  failed  on  the 
first  reprapentation  was  supported  by  his  single  authority  against 
the  wliole  clamor  of  the  pit,  and  came  forth  successful  from 
die  second  trial.  The  delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French  compo- 
tttion  was  extolled  by  Saint  Evremond  and  La  Fontaine.  Such 
A  patron  of  letters  England  had  never  seen.  His  bounty  was 
bc^owed  with  equal  judgment  and  liberality,  and  was  confined 
lo  no  sect  or  faction.  Men  of  genius,  estranged  from  each 
other  by  literary  jealousy  or  by  difference  of  political  opinion, 
joined  in  acknowledging  his  impartial  kindness.  Dr^deii 
owned  tliat  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  Dorset's  princely 
penerosity..  Yet  Montague  and  Prior,  who  had  keenly  satirized 
Dryden,  were  introduced  by  Dorset  into  public  life ;  and  the 
best  comedy  of  Dryden's  mortal  enemy,  Shadwell,  was  written 
at  Dorset^s  country  seat.  The  munificent  earl  might,  if  such 
had  been  his  wish,  have  been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  he 
was  content  to  be  the  benefactor.  For  the  verses  which  he 
occasionally  composed,  unstudied  as  they  are,  exhibit  the  traces 
of  a  genius  which,  dssiduously  cultivated,  would  have  produced 
something  great  In  the  small  volume  of  his  works  may  be 
found  songs  which  have  the  easy  vigor  of  Suckling,  and  little 
ntires  which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of  Butler.* 
Dorset  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Sussex ;  and  to  Sussex  t^ie 

♦  Pepyi's  Diary;  Prior's  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset;  Dryden's  Essay  on  Satire,  and  Dedication  of  the  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy.  The  affection  of  Dorset  for  his  vrife  and  his  strict 
fidelity  to  her  are  mentioned  with  great  contempt  by  that  profligate 

aoxcomb,  Sir  George  Etherege,  in  his  letters  from  Ratisbon,  Dec.  f^i 

SS7,  and  Jan.  jf,  1688;  Shadwell's  Dedication  of  the  Squire  oi 
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board  ofregulalnra  looked  with  great  anxiety  ;  for  in  no  oihn 
county,  Conjwall  anil  Wilishiro  ejicepled,  were  there  so  many 
fniall  borou^lis.  Hu  wua  ordered  tii  repair  to  Wis  pint.  Nu 
person  who  knew  him  txptuied  ihnt  he  would  obey.  He  gave 
such  on  oiis«er  as  became  him,  and  was  informed  that  bis  acF- 
vices  were  t>o  longer  needed.  The  interest  which  hia  many 
iiohle  and  amiable  qualities  inspired  was  heightened  when  it 
was  known  that  he  h;id  received  by  the  poal  an  anonynioiu 
billet  telling  him  thul,  if  he  did  not  promptly  comply  with  the 
king's  wishes,  itll  his  wil  and  popularity  should  not  save  him 
from  assassin  at  ion.  A  similnr  warning  was  sent  to  Shrews- 
bury. Thnciuening  letters  were  then  much  mure  rare  than  in 
our  lime.  It  is  therefore  nol  strange  that  the  people,  excited  as 
they  were,  should  have  been  dispoHed  to  believe  that  the  besi 
and  noblest  Englishmen  were  really  marked  out  for  Popish 
doggers.*  Just  when  these  letters  were  the  talk  of  all  Lon- 
don, the  mutilated  corpse  of  a  noted  Puritan  was  found  in  the 
streets.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  murderer  had  acted  from 
no  religious  or  political  motive.  But  the  first  suspicions  of  the 
populace  fell  on  the  Papists.  The  mangled  remains  were  caiv 
ried  in  procession  to  the  house  of  (he  Jesuits  in  the  Savoy  ;  and 
during  a  few  hours  the  fear  and  rage  of  the  poptilace  were 
scarcely  less  violent  than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was  bonta 
to  his  grave.t 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more  concisely  related.  Tho 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  regiment  had  been  taken  from  him 
some  months  before,  was  now  turned  out  of  the  lord  lieuten- 
ancy of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  North  Riding  wai 
taken  from  Viscount  Fouconberg,  Shropshire  from  Viscount 
Newark,  and  Lancashire  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  grandson  of 
that  gallant  Cavalier  who  had  faced  death  so  bmvely,  both  on 
tlic  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scafibld,  for  the  House  of  Stuart 

Alsatia;  Bnmet,  L  2G4  ;  Markay's  ChantctcrB.  Some  puts  of  Dor- 
tcE'H    nhnnrtw   are    well    touched    in    thia    epitaph,    wnttan    tq 

"  Tet  aoft  hii  nature,  thoagh  aerere  hia  lay ; " 
ind  again:  — 

*■  Bleat  courtier,  who  could  king  and  coontry  I^MNt 
Tet  aacicd  keep  hia  £riondBliipe  and  hia  •>■•/' 

■  Barillon,  Jan.  ^,  1687  ;  Cittera,  {^^ 
*  Adda,  Feb  tt  i^'  1688. 
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Hie  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  recently  served  the  crovfn 
with  fidelity  and  spirit  against  Monmouth,  was  displaced  in 
Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of  Jliitland  in  Leicestershire,  the  Earl  of 
Brtdgewatcr  in  Buckinshamshire,  the  Earl  of  Thanet  in  Cunrv 
berland,  the  Earl  of  Northampton  in  Warwickshire,  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Scarsdate  in  Der- 
byshire. Scarsdale  was  also  deprived  of  a  regimeut  of  cavalry, 
and  of  an  ofRce  in  the  household  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 
She  made  a  struggle  to  retain  his  services,  and  yielded  only  to 
%  peremptory  command  of  her  father.  The  Earl  of  Gauis- 
borough  was  ejected,  not  only  from  the  lieutenancy  of  Hamp- 
Aire,  but  also  from  the  government  of  Portsmouth  an*J  tlio 
rangership  of  the  New  Forest,  two  places  for  which  he  had, 
only  a  few  months  before^  given  five  thousand  p^'nds.* 

'Phe  king  could  not  find  lords  of  great  note,  or  indeed  Prot- 
estant  lords  of  any  sort,  who  would  accept  the  vacant  offices 
It  was  necessary  to  assign  two  shires  to  Jeffreys,  a  ne*v  man 
whose  landed  property  was  small,  and  two  to  Preston,  w^io  whs 
not  even  an  English  peer.  The  other  counties  whi^*.h  had 
been  left  without  governors  were  intrusted,  with  scap'.ely  an 
exception,  to  known  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  courtiers  w^o  had 
secretly  promised  the  king  to  declare  themselves  Romai*  Catho* 
lies  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was  put  in  action  ;  ar  d  soon 
firom  every  comer  of  the  realm  arrived  the  news  of  o.'*mplete 
and  hopeless  failure.  The  catechism  by  which  the  lords  lieu- 
tenant had  been  directed  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the  country 
gentlemen  consisted  of  three  questions.  Every  magistmte  and 
deputy  lieutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first,  whether,  if  he  should 
be  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament,  he  would  vote  for  a  bill 
framed  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indul^'vince ; 
secondly,  whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would  support  candidates 
who  would  engage  to  vote  for  such  a  bill ;  and,  thirdly,  wh»nher, 
in  his  private  capacity,  he  would  aid  the  king^s  benevolent  de- 
signs by  living  in  friendship  with  people  of  all  religious  rer- 
sua8ion8.t 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a  form  of  answer, 
drawn  up  with  admirable  skill,  was  circulated  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  was  generally  adopted.     It  was  to  the  following 


•  BsrilloiK  Dec  ^.  fg.  H,  1687 ;  atten,  ^^«  Dec.  ^ 
t  atters,  ^y,  1687;  Lonsdale's  Memoirs. 
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(tfTect :  "  As  a  member  of  the  [louse  of  Commons,  should  I 
huve  tlic  honor  of  a  seat  tliere,  I  sliall  think  it  iny  July  uam- 
fully  to  weigh  sucli  reiisons  aa  i  lay  be  adduciiJ  ill  debalu  fot 
and  against  a  bill  of  ladulgencc,  nod  tficn  to  vole  acconling  to 
my  coDscientious  conviciiou.  As  on  elector,  I  sliall  give  my 
support  to  candidates  whose  notions  of  llie  duty  of  a  repre- 
sentative og/ne  with  my  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is  my  wish 
to  live  in  peace  and  charily  with  every  body."  TliLs  answer, 
fur  more  provoking  llian  a  direct  refusal,  because  slighlly 
(inged  with  a  sober  and  decorous  irony  which  could  noi  wull  be 
i%sented,  was  all  lluti  the  emissaries  of  the  court  could  extract 
from  most  of  ihe  country  gentlemen-  Arguments,  [nflmiBea, 
threats,  w^re  ined  in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  a 
Protestant,  and  ihough  dlssatislied  wiib  the  measures  of  the 
ffovernmeiit.  had  consenied  to  become  ild  agent  in  two  counties. 
He  went  lirsi  [o  Surrey,  where  he  soon  found  ihal  notliing 
could  be  done.*  tie  then  repaired  to  Norfolk,  and  relumed  to 
inform  ihe  king  that,  of  seventy  gentlemen  of  note  who  tiore 
otfice  in  lhal  great  province,  only  six  had  held  out  hopes  thai 
tliey  should  suppori  the  policy  of  the  court.t  The  Uuke  of 
Eleaufort,  whose  authority  extended  over  four  English  shirea 
and  over  the  whole  principality  of  Wales,  cume  up  lo  While- 
hall  with  an  account  not  less  discouraging-t  Rochester  was 
lord  lieulenant  of  Hertfordshire.  All  his  little  slock  of 
virtue  had  been  expended  in  his  struggle  against  tlie  strong 
temptation  lo  sell  his  religion  for  lucre.  He  was  still  bound  to 
the  court  by  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  in 
return  for  tliis  pension  he  was  willing  lo  perform  any  service, 
however  illegal  or  degrading,  provided  only  lhal  he  were  not 
required  to  go  through  Ibe  forms  ofa  reconciliulion  with  Rome. 
He  had  readily  undertaken  to  maiiage  his  county ;  and  he  ex- 
erted himself,  as  usual,  with  indiscreet  heat  and  violence.  But 
his  anger  was  ibrown  away  on  the  sturdy  squires  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself.  They  told  him  with  one  voice  ihut  they 
would  send  up  no  man  to  parliament  who  would  vote  fur  taking 
away  the  safcguords  of  the  ProteRiant  religion.^  The  same 
answer  was  given  lo  the  chancellor  in  Buckingham^ire.Jl 
The  gentry  of  Shropshire,  assembled  at  Ludlow,  unanimously 

•  CittPra,  ^-^.  1687.  t  Ibid.  ~^,  IfiSj.  I  Ibid. 

}  ItdchpHtcr'B  offensive  warmth  on  thU  ocriuion  is  tvricc  notired  bj 
Johnstone,  Nov.  25  and  Dec.  8,  IMT.  His  failure  ia  menlianed  ti| 
Citters,  Dec.  -f^. 

I  Cittcra,  Dec.  ft,  leST 
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rcfmed  to  fetter  themselves  by  tlie  pledge  whicli  the  king 
demamied  of  them.*     Lord  Yarmouth  repurted  from  Wiltshire 
that,  of  sixty  magistmtes  and  deputy  lieutenants  with  wliom  he 
bad  conferred,  only  seven  had  given  favorable  answers,  anu 
that  even  those  seven  could  not  be  trusted.t     The  renegade 
Peterborough  made  no  progress-in  Northamptonshire.^     His 
brother  renegade  Dover  was  equally  unsuccessful   in   Cam- 
bridgeshire.^     Preston   brought  cold   news  from  Cumberland 
Olid    Westmoreland.     Dorsetshire  and   Huntingdonshire   were 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.     The  Earl  of  Bath,  atler  a  long 
canvass,  returned  from  the  West  with  gloomy  tidings.     He  had 
been  authorized  to  make  the  most  tempting  olFers  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  region.     In  particular  he  had  promised  that,  if 
pro|)er  respect  were  shown  to  the  royal  wishes,  the  trade  in  tin 
should  be  freed  from  the  oppressive  restrictions  under  which  it 
lay.    But  this  lure,  which  at  another  time  would  have  pro\ed 
irresistible,  was  now  slighted.     All  the  justices  and  deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice,  declared  that  they  would  put  life  and  property  in  jeopardy 
^or  the  king,  but  that  tlie  Protestant  religion  was  dearer  to  them 
than  either  life  or  property.     **  And,  sir,*^  said  Bath,  ^^  if  your 
majesty  should  dismiss  all  these  gentlemen,  their  successors 
will  give  exactly  the  same  answer.||     If  there  was  any  district 
in  which  the  government  might  have  hoped  for  success,  thai 
district  was  Lancashire.     Considerable   doubts  had  been  felt 
as  to  the  result  of  what  was  passing  there.     In  no  part  of  the 
lealm  had  so  many  opulent  and  honomble  families  adhered  to 
the  old  religion.     The  heads  of  many  of  those  families  had 
already,  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  been  made  justices 
of  the  peace  and  intrusted  with  commands  in  the  militia.     Vet 
from  Lancashire  the  new  lord  lieutenant,  himself  a    Roman 
Catholic,  reported  that  two  thirds  of  his  deputies  and  of  the 
magistrates  were  opposed  to  the  court.^     But  the  proceedings 
in    Hampshire   wounded   the  king^s  pride  still    more  deeply. 
Arabella  Churchill  had,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  boi  ne 
hion  a  son,  ai\erwards  widely  renowned  as  one  of  the  most 


♦  Citters,  Dec  Jg,  1687.  t  Ibid,  ^-f ,  1687. 

J  Citters,  ?^-5,  1687.  i  Itid.  Nov.  H  1687. 

I  CitteiB.  April  ii,  1688. 

^  The  anxiety  about  Lancashire  is  mentioned  by  Citters,  in  a 
despatch  dated  Nov.  H^  1687 ;  the  result  in  a  despatch  dated  foui 
iaysUter. 
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akilful  iKipialii9  of  Europe  The  }'(iu(h  named  James  Pits 
jamea  had  ns  yoi  given  no  promiae  of  ilie  eminence  which  fat 
aflenvards  nrlaiiied  ;  bul  his  iiuinners  were  su  gentle  and  jn- 
olTeiisive  lh<u  lie  had  nu  enemy  except  Mary  of  Modena,  who 
had  long  h»icd  the  child  of  llie  concubine  with  the  bitter  haired 
of  a  childlesa  wife.  A  small  part  of  the  Jesuitical  faction  had, 
before  ihe  prc^ancy  of  the  queen  was  aunounced,  seriouxly 
thought  of  setting  him  up  as  a  competitor  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange."  When  it  is  remembered  how  signally  Monmoiith, 
though  believed  by  the  populucc  to  be  legitimate,  and  though 
(Ik  champion  of  the  national  religion,  had  failed  in  a  similar 
competition,  it  must  seem  extraordinary  that  any  man  should 
have  been  so  much  blinded  by  fanaticiamasto  ibinii  of  placing  on 
the  throne  or)c  who  was  universally  known  to  be  a  Popish  bastard. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  absurd  design  was  ever  counie* 
nanced  by  the  king.  The  boy,  however,  was  acknowledged; 
and  whatever  distinctions  a  subject,  not  of  the  royal  blood 
could  hope  to  nitnin  were  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Berwick  ;  and  he  was  now  loaded  with  honoiv 
able  and  lucrative  employments,  taken  from  those  noblemen 
who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  inyal  commands.  He 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  colonel  of  the  Blues,  and  the 
Earl  of  Gainsborough  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ranger 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  governor  of  Portsmouth.  On  the  fron- 
tier of  Hampshire  Berwick  expected  to  have  been  met,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  by  a  long  cavalcade  of  baropets,  knighta,  ai>d 
squires  ;  bul  not  a  single  person  of  note  appeared  to  welcome 
him.  He  sent  out  letters  commanding  the  alt*ndanco  of  the 
gentry ;  but  only  live  or  six  paid  the  smallest  pi'eniion  to  hii 
summons.  The  rest  did  not  wait  lo  be  dJsmisaeJ,  They  de- 
clared that  they  would  take  no  part  in  the  civil  or  militaiy  gov- 
ernment of  their  country  while  the  king  was  represented  tbera 
by  a  Papist,  and  voluntarily  kid  down  their  commisRioDs.t 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  lord  lieulenao*  of  Wa^ 
wickshire  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  fo^utd  Bonie 
excuse  for  not  going  down  to  face  the  indignation  and  rootempt 
oflhe  gentry  of  that  shire  ;  and  his  plea  was  the  more  readily 
almitled  because  the  king  had,  by  that  time,  begun  to  f^  thai 
tite  spirit  of  the  rustic  gentry  waa  not  to  be  bent.f 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who  displayed  this  spirit  were 

•  Bonrepaux,  Jjly  if,  1687.  t  CitMa,  Wb.  A.  »•••• 

t  Citta*.  April  ^f  '^"B- 
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the  old  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart     The  confmissioiii 
of  peace  and  lieutenancy  had  long  been  ciirefully  purged  of  aP 
lepublican  names.     The  persons  from  whom  the  court  liod  in 
nun  attempted  to  extract  any  promise  of  support  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  Tories.     The  elder  among  them  could 
tdll  show  scars  given  by  the  swords  of  Roundheads,  and 
receipts  for  plate  sebt  to  Charles  the  First  in  his  distress.     The 
younger  had  adhered  firmly  to  James  against  Shaftesbury  and 
Monmouth.     Such  were  the  men  who  were  now  turned  out  of 
office  in  a  mass  by  the  very  prince  to  whom  they  had  given 
mch  signal  proofs  of  fidelity.     Dismission,  however,  only  made 
fliem  more  resolute.     It  had  become  a  sacred  point  of  honor 
among  them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one  another  in  this  crisis. 
There  zould  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  suffrage  of  the  freeholders 
were  fairly  taken,  not  a  single  knight  of  the  shire  favorable  to 
the  policy  of  the  government  would  be  returned.     Men  there- 
fore asked  one  another,  with  no  small  anxiety,  whether  the 
sufiVages  were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken.     The  list  of  the  sheriffs 
for  the  new  year  was  impatiently  expected.     It  appeared  while 
the  lords  lieutenants  were  still  engaged  in  their  canvass,  and 
was  received  with  a  general   cry  of  alarm  and  indignation. 
Most  of  the  functionaries  who  were  to  preside  at  the  county 
elections  were  either  Roman  Catholics.or  Protestant  dissenters 
wlio  had  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  Indulgence.*     Foi 
a  time  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  prevailed ;  but  soon  they 
began  to  subside.     There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  point  beyond  which  the  king  could  not  reckon  on  the 
support  even  of  those  sherifTs  who  were  members  of  his  own 
Church.     Between  the  Roman  Catholic  courtier  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  country  centleman  there  was  very  little  sympathy.  That 
cabal  which  domineered  at  Whitehall  consisted  partly  of  fanat- 
ics, who  were  ready  to  break  through  all  rules  of  morality  and 
to  throw  the  world  into  confusion  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
their  religion,  and  partly  of  hypocrites  wfio,  for  lucre,  had  apos- 
tatized from  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and 
who  now  overacted  the  zeal  characteristic  of  neophytes.     Both 
Ihe  fonatical  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers  were  generally  des- 
titute of  all  English  feeling.     In  some  of  them  devotion  to  their 
Church  had  extinguished  every  national  sentiment.     Sonic  were 
Irishmen,  whose  patriotism  consisted  in  mortal  hatred  of  the 
fSaxon  conquerors  of  Ireland.     Some,  again,  were  traitors,  who 


•  London  Oazctto,  Doc   5, 16S7 ;  Citters,  Dee.  ^ 
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received  ngiiint  .lire  ftom  a  tbreign  power.  Some  hod  p 
a  great  pnrt  of  llieir  lives  nliruad.  Ami  either  were  mere  ci» 
mofiolites,  or  t'ltit  a  positive  distiute  tor  ttie  maiiiM^ni  nnd  iiistilu- 
tions  ff  tlie  country  wliicli  wiu  now  subjected  to  liieir  rul&  | 
Between  sucli  mi^n  unci  tlie  lonl  of  a  Oit^sltiru  or  SluBbrdMliire  | 
manor  who  udliered  to  the  old  Church,  there  was  ecnTi;e\y  any 
thing  in  comiiiou.  He  was  ncitl.cr  a  fanatic  nor  u  Lypomte. 
He  was  n  R<.iiiiiui  Cattioiic  becHUse  bix  tktluir  and  graujrutlier 
had  been  ko  ;  nnd  he  held  his  herfidilAry  faith,  as  men  generally 
hold  an  lier^dilitry  ikiih,  sincerely,  but  with  Utile  enthusiasm. 
In  all  other  poiiits  he  wa*  a  mere  English  squire,  and,  if  ha  > 
differed  from  the  neighboring  ftquires,  differed  from  them  by 
beinf!  somewhat  more  Bimple  tuid  clownish  Ihaji  they.  The 
disabilities  under  which  be  lay  had  prevented  his  mind  &oai  , 
expanding  to  the  Dtandard,  moderate  mts  thai  standard  was,  which  I 
the  mindii  of  I'rolestnnt  country  gentlemen  then  ordinarily  Up  { 
tained.  Kxcluded.  when  a  boy,  from  Eton  and  Westminster, 
when  a  youlh,  from  Oxiiird  a»<l  CHJnbrid;!c,  when  u  nmii,  fi-om 
parliament  and  from  the  bench  of  justice,  he  generally  veg^ 
taied  us  quietly  as  the  elniH  of  the  avenue  which  led  to  his 
anuestral  grange.  His  comtields,  bis  dairy  and  his  cider  pres^ 
his  greyhounds,  his  tishing-rod  and  his  gun,  his  ale  and  hit 
tobacco,  occupied  almost  all  bis  thoughts.  With  his  neighbor^ 
in  spite  of  bis  religion,  he  was  generally  on  good  terms.  They 
knew  him  lo  be  unambitious  and  inoflensive.  He  was  alm<Mt 
always  of  a  good  family.  He  was  always  a  Cavalier.  Uia 
peculiar  notions  were  not  obtruded,  and  caused  no  annoyance. 
He  did  not,  liLu  a  Puritan,  torment  himself  and  others  with 
scruples  about  every  thing  that  was  pleasant.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  as  keen  a  sportsman,  and  as  jolly  a  boon  companion, 
as  any  man  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the 
declaration  against  trans ubstunlial ion.  He  met  his  brother 
Bquires  at  the  cover,  was  in  with  them  at  the  death,  and  when 
the  sport  was  over,  took,  theni  home  with  him  to  a  venison 
pbsty  and  to  October  four  years  in  bottle.  The  oppreiisiong 
which  lie  had  undergone  had  not  be«n  such  as  to  impel  him  lo 
any  despemte  resolution.  Even  when  bb  Church  was  barba* 
roiisly  persfcutt'd,  his  life  and  property  were  in  little  danger. 
The  most  itnpuilent  lalse  uilmisstis  could  hardly  venture  to  shock 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  by  accusing  biin  of  bein^  a 
conspirator.    The  Papists  whom  Oates  selected  tor  attack  were 

C«rs,  prelates,  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  a  busy  political  agent,  a 
wyer  in  high  pracrfiv,  a  court  physician.     The  Roman  Cat^>- 
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lie  country  gentleman,  protected  by  his  obscurity,  by  his  peace- 
able demeanor,  and  by  the  good  will  of  those  among  whom  he 
livedo  carted  his  hay  or  filled  his  bag  with  game  unmolested, 
while   Coleman  and   Langhorne,   Wlutbread  and   Pickering, 
Archbisliop  Plunkett  and  Lord  Stafford,  died  by  the  halter  or 
the  axe.     An  attempt  was  indeed  made  by  a  knot  of  villains  to 
bring  home  a  char^  of  treason  to  Sir  Thomas  Grascoigne,  an 
aged  Roman  Catholic  baronet  of  Yorkshire ;  but  twelve  of  the 
best  gendemen  of  the  West  Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life, 
could  not  be  convinced  that  their  honest  old  acquaintance  had 
hired  cutthroats  to  murder  the  king,  and,  in  spite  of  charges 
which  did  very  little  honor  to  the  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.     Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head  of  an  old  and  respectable 
provincial   family  might   reflect  with   bitterness  that   he  was 
excluded,  on  account  of  his  religion,  from  places  of  honor  and 
authority  which  men  of  humbler  descent  and  less  ample  estate 
were  thought  competent  to  fill;  but  he  was  little  disposed  to 
risk  land  and  life  in  a  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds : 
and  h*ii  honest  English  spirit  would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
from  means  such  as  were  contemplated  by  the  Petres  and 
Tyrconnels.     Indeed  he  would  have  been  as  ready  as  any  of 
bis  Protestant  neighbors  to  gird  on  his  sword,  and  to  put  pistols 
in  his  holsters,  for  the  defence  of  his  native  land  against  an 
invasion  of  French  or  Irish  Papists.     Such  was  the  general 
character  of  the  men  to  whom  James  now  looked  as  to  his  most 
tnftit worthy  instruments  for  the  conduct  of  county  elections. 
He  soon  found  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw  away  the 
esteem  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  endanger  their  heads  and  their 
estates,  by  rendering  him  an  infamous  and  criminal  service. 
Several  of  them  refused  to  be  sherifTs.     Of  those  who  accepted 
the  shrievalty  many  declared  that  they  would  discharge  their 
ciuty   as  fairly  as  if  they  were  members  of  the   Established 
Church,  and  would  return  no  candidate  who  had  not  a  real 
najority.* 

*  About  twenty  yean  before  this  time  a  Jesuit  had  noticed  the 
vetiring  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land. ''La  nobilt*!  Inglese,  senon  se  legata  in  servigio  di  Corte, 
O  in  opera  di  maestrato,  vive,  e  godc  il  ]>iu  dell'  anno  alia  cam[>agna, 
ve'  Buoi  palagi  e  podcri,  dove  son  libcri  c  padroni ;  e  cio  tanto  piu 
•ollecitamente  i  Cattolici  (^uanto  pii'k  utilmentc,  si  come  meno  as- 
servati  colk," —  L'  Inghilterra  descritta  dal  P.  DanicUo  Bartoli.  Koma, 

1M7. 

"'Many  of  the  Popish  sheriff/'  Johnstone  wrote,  **have  estates, 

smd  declare  that  whoever  expects  fiUse  returns  firoxn  them  MriU  be 
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If  the  king  could  place  little  confidence  even  in  his  Romao 
Catholic  sheriffs,  still  less  could  he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Sinc« 
the  publication  of  the  Declaration  several  months  had  elapsed, 
months  crowded  with  important  events,  months  of  unintermitted 
controversy.  Discussion  had  opened  the  eyes  of  many  Dis- 
senters ;  but  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  especially  the 
seventy  with  which  Magdalene  College  had  been  treated,  had 
done  more  than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to  alarm  and  to  unite 
all  classes  of  Protestants.  Most  of  ihese  sectaries  Who  had 
been  induced  to  express  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  were  now 
ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were  desirous  of  making^atonenient 
by  casting  in  their  lot  with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

The  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  Non- 
conformists was,  that  the  government  found  almost  as  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  towns  as  in  the  counties.  When  the  regulators 
began  their  work,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  every 
Dissenter  who  had  been  induced  to  express  gratitude  for  the 
Indulgence  would  be  favorable  to  the  king's  policy.  They 
were  therefore  confident  that  they  should  be  able  to  fill  all  the 
municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom  with  stanch  friends.  In  the 
new  charters  a  power  had  been  reserved  to  the  crown  of  dis- 
missing magistrates  at  pleasure.  This  power  was  now  exer- 
cised without  limit  It  was  by  no  means  equally  clear  that 
James  had  the  power  of  appointing  new  magistrates ;  but 
whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  he  determined  to  assume  it 
Every  where,  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  Tory  func- 
tionaries were  ejected,  and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  with 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  In  the  new  charter 
of  the  city  of  London  the  crown  had  reserved  the  power  of 
displacing  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  all  the  corn- 
disappointed.  The  Popish  gentry  that  live  at  their  houses  in  the 
country  are  much  different  from  those  that  live  hexe  in  town.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  refused  to  be  sherif&  or  deputy  lieutenants."  Dec 
8,  1687. 

Ronquillo  says  the  same.     "  Algunos  Catolicos  que  fucron  nom* 

brados  por  sherifes  se  han  excusado."  Jan.  i^,  1688.  He  soma 
months  later  assured  his  court  that  the  CathoUc  country  gentle- 
men would  willingly  consent  to  a  compromise  of  which  the  terma 
should  be  that  the  penal  laws  shoidd  be  abolished  and  the  test  re- 
tained. ••  ERtoy  informado,"  he  says,  ••  que  los  Catolicos  de  las  pro- 
vincias  no  lo  reprucban,  pues  no  prctendiendo  oficios,  y  siendo  sdo 
algunos  de  la  Corte  los  provechosos,  Ics  parece  que  mejoran  su  eaiado^ 
q[uedando  scguros  ellos  y  sus  descendicntes  en  la  religion,  en  \m>  qui- 

ididt  J  en  U  seguridad  de  sua  haciendaa."    ^^  1688. 
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panies.  Accordingly  more  than  eight  hundred  ciuzens  of  the 
firat  consideration,  all  of  them  members  of  that  party  which 
bad  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  were  turned  out  of  office  by  a 
HDgie  edict.  In  a  short  time  appeared  a  supplement  to  this 
long  list*  But  scarcely  had  the  new  oflice  bearers  been 
sworn  in  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  as  unmanage- 
able as  their  predc^cessors.  At  Newcastle  on  Tyne  the  regu- 
lators appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  mayor  and  Puritan  alderman. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  municipal  body,  thus  re- 
modelled, would  vote  an  address  promising  to  support  the 
king^s  measures.  The  address,  however,  was  negatived.  The 
mayor  went  up  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  told  the  king  that  the 
Dissenters  were  all  knaves  and  rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole 
corporation  the  government  could  not  reckon  on  more  than 
four  votes.t  At  Reading  twenty-four  Tory  aldermen  were 
dismisned.  Twenty-four  new  aldermen  were  appointed. 
Twenty-three  of  these  immediately  declared  against  the  Indul- 
gence, and  were  dismissed  in  their  tum.|  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  borough  of  Yarmouth  was  governed  by  three 
different  sets  of  magistrates,  all  equally  hostile  to  the  court.*^ 
These  are  mere  examples  of  what  was  passing  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  Dutch  ambassador  informed  the  Suites  that  at 
many  towns  the  public  functionaries  had,  within  one  month, 
been  changed  twice,  and  even  thrice,  and  yet  changed  in  vain.|| 
From  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  it  appciars  that  the 
number  of  regulations,  as  they  were  called,  exceeded  two 
hundred.^  The  regulatoirs  indeed  found  that,  in  not  a  few 
places,  the  chanse  had  been  for  the  worse.  The  discontented 
Tories,  even  while  murmuring  against  the  king's  policy,  had 
constantly  expressed  respect  for  his  person  and  his  oflice,  and 
had  disclaimed  all  thoughts  of  resistance.  Very  different  was 
the  language  of  some  of  the  new  members  of  corporations.  It 
was  said  tliat  old  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  to  their 
own  astonishment  and  that  of  the  public,  had  been  made  alder- 

•  Priry  Council  Book,  Sept  26,  1687 ;  Feb.  21,  168 1. 

t  Recordfl  of  the  Corporation,  quoted  in  Brand's  History  cf  New* 

Mille;  Johnstone,  Feb.  21,  168}. 

}  Johnstone,  Feb.  21,  168^. 

{  Citten,  Feb.  j^,  1688. 

I  Ibid.  May  f^^,  1688. 

%  In  the  margin  of  the  Privy  Council  Book  may  be  obsenred  the 
«or1b  *•  Second  regulation,"  and  **  Third  regulation,"  when  a  corpo- 
^•tioik  had  been  •smodglled  more  than  eoee. 
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men,  gave  thp  agents  of  tlie  oourt  very  di^ttncl);  lo  under 
stand  tbat  blooi!  .•ihouW  How  before  Popery  aad  arbitrary  power 
were  established  in  Engbiiid.' 

The  regulntors  found  ihat  little  or  nothing  had  been  gained 
bywhat  had  as  yet  been  done.  There  wa.*  one  itny,  and  one 
way  only,  in  which  they  could  hope  lo  effect  their  object.  The 
charter!  of  the  boroughs  must  be  re^^iimed ;  and  other  charters 
tniut  be  granted  confining  the  eleelivo  francbiM:  to  very  smuU 
constituent  bodies  appointed  by  the  sovereign.f 

But  how  K»i  thi:9  plan  lo  be  csrrieid  into  effect  ?  In  a  few 
of  the  new  cliarters,  indeed,  a  right  of  revoeaiion  had  been 
reserved  to  tlie  crown ;  but  the  rest  James  could  get  into  lii« 
hands  only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part  of  corporations, 
or  by  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench.  Few  corporations  were 
now  disposed  to  riurrender  their  charters  voluniorily;  and  such 
judgments  ns  would  auit-the  purposes  of  the  government  wera 
hardly  to  be  expected  even  from  such  a  slave  as  Wright. 
The  writs  of  Quo  Warnmlo  wliicb  had  been  brought  a  few 
years  before  tor  the  purpose  of  crumbing  the  Whig  party  had 
been  condemned  by  every  impartial  man.  Yet  those  writs 
bad  at  least  the  semblance  of  justice ;  for  they  were  brought 
against  ancient  municipal  bodies;  and  there  were  few  ancieni 
municipal  bodies  in  which  some  abuse,  sufficient  to  nSori  a 
pretext  fur  a  penal  proceeding,  had  nut  grown  up  in  tbe  course 
of  ages.  Itut  the  corporations  now  to  be  attacked  were  still  to 
the  ijinoeejice  of  intuncy.  The  oldest  among  them  bad  not 
completed  its  tilth  year.  It  was  impossible  that  many  of  them 
should  have  committed  offences  meriting  disfrancbiseraent. 
The  judges  themselves  were  uneiisy.  They  represented  that 
what  they  were  required  to  do  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
plainest  principles  of  law  and  justice;  but  all  remonstrance 
was  vain.  The  boroughs  were  commaniled  lo  surrender  their 
charters,  few  complied ;  and  the  coui  se  which  the  king  look 
with  those  few  did  nut  encourage  others  to  trust  him.  In 
several  towns  the  right  of  voting  ivas  taken  away  from  the 
commonalty,  and  given  to  a  very  small  number  of  persons, 
who  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  support  the 
candidates  recotniuended  by  the  goveinmenL  At  Tewkesbury, 
for  example,  the  fraiiuhise  wa^  confiued  to  thirteen  persons. 
Yet  even  this  number  wa.-i  too  large.  Hatred  and  tear  had 
spread  so  widely  Utrough  the  community  tbat  it  was  scarcely 

•  Julintlune.  Us^  ^.  ^"^  t  Itiid.  Feb.  21,  1888. 
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possible  to  bring  together,  in  any  town,  by  any  process  of 
packing,  thirteen  men  on  whom   the  court   could   absolutely 
Jepend.     It  was  rumored  that  the  majority  of  the  new  con« 
stituent  body  of  Tewkesbury  was  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ment which  was  general  throughout  the  nation,  and   would, 
irhen  the  decisive  day  should  arrive,  send  true  Protestants  to 
parliament.      The   regulators   in   great   wrath   threatened   to 
reduce  the  number  of  electors  to  three.*     Meanwhile  the  great 
majority  of  the  boroughs  firmly  refused  to  give  up  their  privi- 
\Bges.     Barnstaple,  Wine  bestir,  and  Buckingham,  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  boldness  of  their  opposition.     At  Oxford  the 
proposition  that  the  city  should  resign  its  franchises  to  the  king 
wiw   negatived  by  eighty  votes  to  two.f     The  Temple   and 
Westminster  Hall  were  in  a  ferment  with  the  sudden  rush  of 
buifiness  from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom.     Every  lawyer  in 
high  practice  was  overwhelmed  with  the  briefs  from  corpora- 
tioas.     Ordinary  litigants  complained  that  their  business  was 
oeglected.|     It   was   evident   that  a   considemble   time  must 
elapse  before  judgment  could  be  given  in  so  great  a  number 
of  important  cases.      Tyranny    could    ill    brook    this   delay. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  terrify  the  refractory  bor- 
oughs into  submission.     At  Buckingham  some  of  the  municipal 
officers  had  s|K>ken  of  Jeffreys  in   language  which  was   not 
laudatory.     They  were  prosecuted,  and  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  no  merey  should   be  shown  to  them   unless  they 
would  ransom  themselves  by  surrendering  their  charter.^J     At 
Winchester  still    more    violent   measures   were   adopted.     A 
large  body  of  troops  was  marched  into  the  town  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  burdening  and    harassinsr  the  inhabitants. ||     The 
town  continued  resolute ;  and  the  public  voice  loudly  accused 
the  king  of  imitating  the  worst  crimes  of  his  brother  of  France. 
The  dragoonades,  it  was  said,  had  begun.     There  was  indeed 
reason  for  alarm.     It  had  occurred  to  James  that  he  could  not 
more  effectually  break  the  spirit  of  an  obstinate  town  than  by 
quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants.     He  must  have  known 
that  this  practice  had  si.\ty  years  before  excited  formidable  dis- 
contents, and   had  been  solemnly  pronounced  i'legsil  by   the 
Petition  of  Right,  a  statute  scarcely  less  venerated  by  English* 
men  than  the  Great  Charter.     But  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 

•  Johnstone,  Feb.  21,  1688.  t  Cittcrs,  March  §g,  1688 

t  Citters,  May  j\,  1688.  §  Ibid,  j^^*,  1088. 

I  Ibid.  May  jVt  l^^-  ^ 
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courts  uf  law  a  declamiion  that  even  the  Petition  of  Right 
could  not  conirul  the  preroguiive.  Ho  actually  cuiiaulted 
Wright  oil  this  subject:*  but  the  result  of  ilie  consultation 
remained  seurei  t  aud  in  a  very  few  weeka  the  aspect  ot'  aflkiii 
became  bucIi  that  u  fear  siruiiger  than  even  the  fear  of  tbo 
royal  diapleiisure  began  to  impoee  some  roatraint  even  on  b 
man  eo  servile  ua  the  chief  Just  ice. 

While  the  lords  lieutenants  were  questioning  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  while  the  wtgulators  were  remodelling  the  borou^tn, 
all  Uie  public  departmenU  were  Bubjocled  tu  a  siriel  inquisition. 
The  palace  wiis  first  purified.  Every  battered  old  Cavalier 
who,  in  return  fur  blood  and  lands  lost  in  the  royal  cause,  had 
obtained  some  sniull  place  under  the  keeper  of  tlic  wardrobe 
or  the  mHStcr  of  the  hariers,  was  called  upon  to  choose  be> 
tween  the  king  and  tlie  church.  Tlie  commissioners  of  cus> 
toms  and  excise  went  ordered  to  attend  his  majesty  at  tha 
Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  them  a  promise  lo 
support  his  piilicy,  find  directed  them  to  require  a  similar 
promise  from  all  their  subordinates.t  One  custom-houm 
officer  nolihed  hia  submission  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way  which 
excited  both  merriment  and  compassion.  ''  1  have,"  he  said, 
"  fourteen  reasons  for  obeying  hia  majesty's  commands,  a  wiia 
and  thirteen  young  children."  f  Such  reasons  were  indeed 
cogcni ;  yet  there  were  not  a  few  instances  in  which,  even 
a^inst  such  reasons,  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  at  this  time 
seriously  meditated  a  blow  which  would  have  reduced  many 
thousands  of  families  to  beggary,  and  would  liave  disturbed 
the  whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the  country.  No 
wine,  beer,  or  coflee,  could  then  be  sold  without  a  license, 
[l  was  rumored  tliat  every  person  holding  such  a  license  would 
ihorily  be  required  lo  enter  into  the  same  engagements  which 
had  been  imposed  on  public  functionaries,  or  to  retioquisb  hia 
trade.  ^  It  seems  probable  that,  if  such  a  step  had  been  taken, 
the  houses  of  entertainment  and  of  public  resort  all  over  llie 
kingdom  would  liave  been  at  once  shut  up  by  hundreds.  What 
effect  such  an  interference  with  the  comfort  of  all  ranks  would 
bave  produced  must  be  l^fl  to  conjecture.     The  resentineni 

•  Citten,  May  ii,  1688. 

t  CiUMi.  April  A<  IMS  i  TressniT  LetUt  Book,  Ibieh  t«,lH]i 
(traujuUlo,  April  j  f- 
t  CitMra,  Hay  H<  1W8.  f  OUL 
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produced  bj  grievances  is  not  always  proportioned  to  their 
dignity ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  re.<umption 
of  licenses  might  have  done  what  the  resumption  of  charters 
had  failed  to  do.  Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the 
chocolate-house  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  men  of  business  the 
eoffee-pot,  round  which  they  were  accustomed  to  smoke  and 
talk  politics,  in  Change  Alley.  Half  the  clubs  would  have 
been  wandering  in  search  of  shelter.  The  traveller  at  nightfall 
would  have  found  the  inn  where  he  had  expected  to  sup  and 
lodge  deserted.  The  clown  would  have  regretted  the  hedge 
ale^-house,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  his  pot  oo 
the  bcmrh  before  the  door  in  sunfmer,  and  at  the  chimney 
ocMDer  in  winter.  The  nation  might,  perhaps,  under  such 
provocation,  have  risen  in  general  rebellion  without  waiting  for 
the  help  of  foit^ign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  prince  who  required  all  the 
humblest  servants  of  the  government  to  6upi)ort  his  policy  on 
pain  of  dismission,  would  continue  to  employ  an  attorney- 
geaeral  whose  aversion  to  that  policy  was  no  secreL  Sawyer 
luul  been  suflTered  to  retain  his  situation  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  after  he  had  declared  against  the  dispensing  power. 
Thid  extraordinary  indulgence  he  owed  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  the  government  found  in  supplying  his  place.  It 
was  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  crown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  chief  law  officers 
should  be  a  man  of  ability  and  knowledge ;  and  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  induce  any  barrister  of  ability  and  knowledge 
to  put  himself  in  peril  by  committing  every  day  acts  which  the 
next  parliament  would  probably  treat  as  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. It  had  been  impossible  to  provide  a  better  so- 
licitor-general than  Powis,  a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing, 
but  who  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
poet.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  division  of  labor.  An  attorney,  the  value 
of  whose  professional  talents  was  much  diminished  by  his 
conscientious  scruples,  was  coupled  with  a  solicitor  whose  want 
of  scruples  made  some  amends  for  his  want  of  talents.  When 
the  government  wished  to  enforce  the  law,  recourse  was  had 
to  Sawyer.  When  the  government  wished  to  break  the  law 
recourse  was  had  to  Powis.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  the 
king  obtained  the  services  of  an  advocate  who  was  at  once 
baser  than  Powis  and  abler  than  Sawyer. 

}^o  barrister  living  had  op|)osed  the  court  with  more  viru- 
VOL.  11.  2«i 
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courto  of  law  a  declaration  that  even  the  Petition  of  Right 
could  not  control  the  prerogative.  He  actually  consulted 
Wright  ou  this  subject :  *  but  the  result  of  the  consultation 
remained  secret ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  affairs 
became  such  that  a  fear  stronger  tlian  even  the  fear  of  the 
royal  displeasure  began  to  impose  some  restraint  even  on  a 
man  so  servile  as  tlie  chief  justice. 

While  the  lords  lieutenants  were  questioning  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  while  the  regulators  were  remodelling  the  boroughs, 
all  the  public  departments  were  subjected  to  a  strict  inquisition. 
The  palace  was  first  purified.  Every  battered  old  Cavalier 
who,  in  return  for  blood  and  lands  lost  in  the  royal  cause,  had 
obtained  some  small  place  under  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe 
or  the  master  of  the  hariers,  was  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  church.  The  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  were  ordered  to  attend  his  majesty  at  tha 
Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  them  a  promise  to 
support  his  policy,  and  directed  them  to  require  a  similar 
promise  from  all  their  subordinates.t  One  custom-house 
officer  notified  his  submission  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way  which 
excited  both  merriment  and  compassion.  ^'  I  have,^^  he  said, 
^^  fourteen  reasons  for  obeying  his  majesty^s  commands,  a  wife 
and  thirteen  young  children.^' |  Such  reasons  were  indeed 
cogent;  yet  there  were  not  a  few  instances  in  which,  even 
against  such  reasons,  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  at  this  time 
seriously  meditated  a  blow  which  would  have  reduced  many 
thousands  of  families  to  beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed 
the  whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the  country.  No 
wine,  beer,  or  cofiee,  could  then  be  sold  without  a  license. 
It  was  rumored  that  every  person  holding  such  a  license  would 
shortly  be  required  to  enter  into  the  same  engagements  which 
had  been  imposed  on  public  functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his 
trade.  §  It  seems  probable  that,  if  such  a  step  had  been  taken, 
the  houses  of  entertainment  and  of  public  resort  all  over  tlie 
kingdom  would  have  been  at  once  shut  up  by  hundreds.  What 
effect  such  an  interference  with  the  comfort  of  all  ranks  would 
have  produced  must  be  l^fl  to  conjecture.     The  resentment 

♦  atters.  May  i|,  1688. 

t  Citters,  April  ^,  16S8 ;  TreMury  Letter  Book,  March  14,  168] : 
Bonquillo,  April  j|- 
I  Citten,  May  j),  1688.  i  Ibid. 
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produced  bj  grievances  is  not  always  proportioned  to  their 
dignity ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  resumption 
of  licenses  might  have  done  what  the  resumption  of  charters 
had  failed  to  do.  Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the 
chocolate-house  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  men  of  business  the 
ooffee-pot,  round  which  they  were  accustomed  to  smoke  and 
talk  politics,  in  Change  Alley.  Half  the  clubs  would  have 
been  wandering  in  search  of  shelter.  The  traveller  at  nightfall 
would  have  found  the  inn  where  he  had  expected  to  sup  and 
lodge  deserted.  The  clown  would  have  regretted  the  hedge 
ale-bouse,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  his  pot  on 
the  bench  before  the  door  in  sunfmer,  and  at  the  chimney 
corner  in  winter.  The  nation  might,  perhaps,  under  such 
provocation,  have  risen  in  general  rebellion  without  waiting  for 
the  help  of  foix^ign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  prince  who  required  all  the 
humblest  servants  of  tlie  government  to  support  his  policy  oq 
pain  of  dismission,  would  continue  to  employ  an  attorney- 
general  whose  aversion  to  that  policy  was  no  secret.  Sawyer 
had  been  suHTered  to  retain  his  situation  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  after  he  had  declared  against  the  dispensing  power. 
This  extraordinary  indulgence  he  owed  to  the  extreme  diifi* 
cuity  which  the  government  found  in  supplying  his  place.  It 
was  i^ecessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  crown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  chief  law  officers 
should  be  a  man  of  ability  and  knowledge ;  and  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  induce  any  barrister  of  ability  and  knowledge 
to  put  himself  in  peril  by  committing  every  day  acts  which  the 
next  parliament  would  probably  treat  as  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. It  had  been  impossible  to  provide  a  better  so- 
licitor-general than  Powis,  a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing, 
but  who  was  incompetent  to  peribrm  the  ordinary  duties  of  bis 
post.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  division  of  labor.  An  attorney,  the  value 
of  whose  professional  talents  was  much  diminished  by  bis 
conscientious  scruples,  was  coupled  with  a  solicitor  whose  want 
of  scruples  made  some  amends  for  his  want  of  talents.  Whea 
the  government  wished  to  enforce  the  law,  recourse  was  had 
to  Sawyer.  When  the  government  wished  to  break  the  law 
recourse  was  had  to  Powis.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  the 
king  obtained  the  services  of  an  advocate  who  was  at  once 
baser  than  Powis  and  abler  than  Sawyer. 

No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the  court  with  more  vini- 
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Church,  with  scarcely  an  eKce[iiion,  regarded  ihe  [ndtilgenceM 
a  violalion  ar  ihe  laws  of  ihc  renirn,  as  a  breach  of  ihe  plighlocl 
faith  of  tne  king,  and  as  a  fami  blow  levelled  at  the  interest 
and  dignity  uf  (heir  own  prufession,  it  will  scarcely  odmil  of 
doubt  that  the  order  in  council  was  intendL>d  to  be  fell  by  them 
aa  a  cruel  alTront.  It  was  popularly  believed  ihal  Petre  had 
avowed  thia  imcniion  iii  a  coarse  mclaphur  borrowed  rrom  the 
rhetoric  of  the  East.  "  '  "  he  said,  make  them  eat  dirt, 
the  vilest  and  most  loa.  ~  II  din.  But,  tyrannical  and 
malignant  as  [he  rnanda  ,ild  the  Anglican  priesthood 

refuse  to  obey  ?     The  km  ir  was  arbitrai7  and  severe 

The  proceedings  of  the  >,  sticul  Coinmission  were  aa 
summary  as  those  of  a  Cuui  tial.     Whoever  ventured  to 

resist  might  in  a  week  be  ejec  rom  his  parsonage,  deprived 

of  bifl  whole  income,  pronoi..-  incapable  of  holding  any 
other  spiritual  preferment,  and  to  beg  from  door  to  door. 
If,  indeed,  the  whole  body  offt.  a  united  opposition  to  the 
royal  will,  it  ivas  probable  that  evH.i  James  would  scarcely  ven. 
ture  to  punish  ten  ihousiinil  delinnucnts  at  once.  But  ihcre  was 
not  time  to  form  an  extensive  combination.  The  order  in 
council  was  gazetted  on  (he  seventh  of  May.  On  the  tweioi- 
eth  the  declaration  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  IxHtdon 
and  the  neighborhood.  By  no  exertion  wan  it  possible  in  that 
age  to  ascertain  within  a  fortnight  the  intentions  of  one  tenth 
part  of  the  parochial  ministers  who  were  scattered  ovrr  tha 
kingdom.  It  was  not  easy  to  collect  in  so  short  a  time  the 
sense  even  of  the  whole  episcopal  order.  It  might  also  well 
be  apprehended  that,  if  the  clergy  refused  to  read  the  declara- 
tion, the  Protestant  Dis'icnters  would  misinterpret  the  refusal, 
would  despair  of  obtaining  any  toleration  from  the  members  o( 
the  Church  of  England,  and  would  throw  their  whole  freight 
into  the  scale  of  the  court. 

The  clergy  therefore  hesitated;  and  this  hesitation  may  w«U 
lie  excused ;  for  some  eminent  laymen,  who  possessed  a  lai^ 
■hare  of  the  public  confidence,  were  disposed  to  recommend 
lubmtssion.  They  thought  that  a  general  opposition  could 
tiardly  be  expected,  and  that  a  partial  opposition  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  individuals,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  nation.  Such  was  the  opinion  given  at  this  time  by  lU- 
ifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near  ;  and  still  thora  wm 
TK>  concert  and  no  formed  resolution.* 

•  Johnstono,  May  37,  1688. 
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At  this  conjuncture  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Liondon  won 
for  themselves  a  title  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  country. 
They  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  by  the  government  as  part 
of  its  strength.  A  few  of  their  most  active  and  noisy  preach- 
ers, corrupted  by  the  favors  of  the  court,  had  got  up  addresses 
in  favor  of  the  king^s  measures.  Others,  estranged  by  the 
recollection  of  many  cruel  wrongs  both  from  the  Church  of 
England  and  from  the  House  of  Stuart,  had  seen  with  resentful 
pleasure  the  tyrannical  prmce  and  the  tyrannical  hierarchy 
separated  by  a  bhter  enmity,  and  bidding  against  each  other 
for  the  help  of  sects  lately  persecuted  and  despised.  But  this 
feeling,  however  natural,  had  been  indulged  long  enough.  The 
time  nad  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice ;  and 
the  Dissenters,  with  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed  themselves  side  by 
side  with  the  members  of  the  Church  m  defence  of  the  funda- 
mental laMTs  of  the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  efforts  to  bring  about  this  coalition ; 
but  the  generous  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan 
body  made  the  task  ea^.  The  zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  that 
of  tfie  pastors.  Those  Presbyterian  and  Independent  teachers 
who  showed  an  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  king  against 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  received  distinct  notice  that, 
onless  they  changed  their  conduct,  their  congregations  wouid 
neither  hear  them  nor  pay  them.  Alsop,  who  liad  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  over  a  creat  body  of 
Nohconformists  to  the  royal  side,  found  himself  on  a  sudden 
an  object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who  had  lately 
fevered  him  as  their  spiritual  guide,  sank  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, and  liid  himself  from  the  public  eye.  Deputations 
waited  on  several  of  the  London  clergy,  imploring  them  not  to 
judge  of  the  dissenting  body  from  the  abject  addresses  which 
had  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  exhorting  them, 
placed  as  they  were  in  the  van  of  this  great  fight,  to  play  the 
men  for  the  liberties  of  England  and  for  the  faith  delivered  to 
the  saints.  These  assurances  were  received  with  joy  and  grat- 
itude. Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety  and  much  diflTerence 
of  opinion  among  those  who  liad  to  decide  whether,  on  Sunday 
the  twentieth,  they  would  or  would  not  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand. The  London  clerg}',  then  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  flower  of  their  profession,  hold  a  meeting.  Fiftct^n 
doctors  of  divinity  were  present.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  the  age,  came  thithei 
fom  a  sick  bed.    Sherlock,  master  of  the  Temple    Patrick, 
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Dean  of  Pettirborough  and  reclor  of  the  imporlanl  parish  oi 
St.  Paul's,  CovenI  Garden,  and  Stitllngfleci,  Archdeacon  of 
London  and  Deun  of  Sl  Paul's  Cathedral,  attended.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  ,thai  it  was,  on  the 
witole,  advisable  to  obey  tlie  order  in  council.  The  dlspuia 
began  to  wa\  uarm,  and  might  have  produced  fatal  cunse- 
quencea,  if  it  had  not  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  dnnDem 
and  wisdoin  of  Doctor  Edwa.^  Towler,  vicar  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegute,  one  of  a  small  hut  remarkable  class  of  divinei 
who  united  that  love  of  civil  liberty  which  belonged  to  ihe 
Bchool  of  Calvin  ivith  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Amiinius-* 
Standing  up.  Fowler  spoke  thus  ;  "  1  must  be  plain.  The  ques- 
tion is  so  simple  that  argument  can  ihruvv  no  new  light  on  it, 
and  can  only  beget  he-at.  Lei  every  man  say  Yes  or  No. 
But  1  cannot  consent  to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  majority. 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  cause  a  breach  of  unity.  But  this  declara- 
tion I  cannot  in  conscience  read.''  TiUolson,  Patrick,  Sherlock, 
and  Stillingfleet  declared  iliat  they  were  of  the  xnme  mind. 
The  majority  yielded  to  Ihe  aulhorily  of  a  minority  so  rcs|)ec- 
lable.  A  resolution  by  which  att  present  pledged  themselvet 
to  one  another  not  to  read  the  declaration  was  then  drawn  up. 
Patrick  was  the  first  who  set  his  hand  to  it ;  Fowler  was  the 
second.  The  paper  was  sent  round  the  city,  and  was  speedily 
subscribed  by  eighty.five  incumbenls.t 

Meanwhile  several  of  ihe  bishops  were  anxiously  deliberating 
as  lo  the  course  which  they  should  take.  On  the  twclfUr  of 
May  a  grave  and  learned  company  was  assembled  round  the 
lable  of  tlie  primate  at  Ijimbeth,  Compton,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  Tennison,  reclor  of  St,  Martin's  parish,  were  among  the 
guests.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and  uncompromis- 
ing friend  of  the  Church,  had  been  invited.  Cartwrl^ht,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  intruded  himself  on  the  meeting,  probably  as  a  spy. 
While  he  remained,  no  confideniial  communication  iiould  taks 


*  Tliat  TeT7  remarkable  man,  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  whOM  elo- 
quent converulion  and  elaborate  letters  had  ■  ^eat  influence  on  tha 
■ninda  of  hii  enntcmporarics,  learned,  I  auspoEt.  much  of  hia  (htto- 
logical  ayatcm  trom  Fonlcr'*  n'ricinja.  Fowler's  book  on  the  Design 
of  Christianity  waa  assailed  by  John  Gunman  with  a  fBrocity  which 
nothinfc  can  justify,  but  which  the  biith  and  breeding  ot  the  hor.est 
tlnkc  ;n  some  degree  cicuio. 

r  Johnaione.  May  23,  tGgg.  There  is  a  aatiiicBl  poea  on  tUi 
neeting  entitled  the  Clerioa  CabaL 
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place ;  but.  after  his  departure,  the  great  question  of  which  aii 
minds  were  full  was  propounded  and  di-scussed.  The  gont^ra 
opinioa  was,  that  the  declaration  ought  not  to  be  read.  Lettcn 
weve  forthwith  written  to  several  of  the  most  respectahle  prel* 
ales  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  entreating  tliem  to  come 
tap  without  delay  to  London,  and  to  strengtiien  the  hands  of 
their  metropolitan  at  this  conjuncture.*  As  there  was  little 
doubt  that  these  letters  would  be  opened  if  they  passed  through 
the  office  in  Lombard  Stieot,  they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to 
Che  nearest  country  post  towus  on  the  different  roads.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty  had  been  so  signally 
proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suffering  from  indisposition,  re- 
solved to  set  out  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  but  found  him- 
self unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  coach.  The  letter  addressed 
to  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, detained  by  a  postmaster ;  and  that  prelate,  inferior 
to  none  of  his  brethren  in  rourage  and  in  zeal  for  the  common 
cause  of  his  order,  did  not  reach  London  in  time.t  His  name- 
sake, William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  a  pious,  honest,  and 
learned  man,  but  of  slender  judgment,  and  half  cnized  by  his 
persevering  endeavors  to  extract  from  Daniel  and  the  Rev»)la- 
tioos  some  information  about  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France 
hastened  to  the  capital  and  arrived  on  the  sixteenth.]:  On  the  foU 
bwing  day  came  the  excellent  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Sir  John  Trelawncy,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  a  baronet  of  an  old  and  honorable  Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  of  other  emi- 
nent divines  was  held  at  Lambeth.  Tillotson,  Tennison,  Stil- 
iingfleet,  Patrick,  and  Sherlock  were  present.  Pniyers  were 
solemnly  read  before  the  consult;ition  began.  After  long  de- 
liberation, a  petition  embodying  the  general  sense  was  written 
by  the  archbishop  with  his  own  hand.  It  was  not  drawn  up 
with  much  felicity  of  style.  Indeed,  the  cumbrous  and  inele- 
gant structure  of  the  sentences  brought  on  SancrofV  some 
raillery,  which  he  bore  with  less  patience  than  he  showed  under 
much  heavier  trials.  But  in  substance  nothing  could  be  more 
skilfully  framed  than  this  memorable  document  All  disloy- 
alty, all  intolerance,  was  earnestly  disclaimed.     The  king  waa 


*  CUrendon'i  DUnr,  May  22,  1688. 

t  Sxtrscts  from  Tanner  MS.  in  Howell's  Slate  TiiaLi ;  Life  of 
ridmux ;  CUrendon'8  Dtary,  May  16,  1688. 
t  Clarandon's  Diary,  May  16  and  17.  16S8. 
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isflured  ihnt  ihe  Church  still  was,  oj 

s  she  had  e^-er  been,  fuithful 

^  llie  thronti.     He  wbs  assured  also  that  tlie  bJsho|i9  would,  in 

proper  place  and  time,  as  lords  of  i 

the  Upper  House  of  Ooiivocatimi, ; 

show  that  they  by  no  meant 

wanted  lenderness  for  the  conscieni 

ious  scruples  of  Dissenters. 

But  parliajnenl  had,  both  in  the  late  and  in  Ihe  present  reigo. 

dechreri  that  the  sovereign  was  no 

to  dispense  with  stall'""  —  -"■•'■■™ 

ration  was  therefore                        1 

:he  petitioners  could  not,  in 

prudence,  honor,  or 

parlies  lo  the  solemn  publi- 

cation  of  an  illegt-l 

the  house  of  Uod,  and  dur- 

in^  the  time  of  div 
rhia  paper  was 

rchbishop  and  by  six  of  hii 
mer  of  Ely,  Lske  of  Chich- 

ester,  Ktn  of  "Bath                          i 

t'hite  of  Peterborough,  and 

Trelawiiey  uf  Brisl 

>p  of  London,  bomg  under 

suspension,  did  not 
It  wa-s  now  late  __ 

ig ;  and  on  Sunday  morning 
he  churches  of  London.      II 

the  dechkration  was  to  do  rcau  in  \ 

was  necessary  lo  put  the  paper  ii 

delay.     The   six   bishops  set  off  for  Whit* 

bishop,  who  had  long  been  forbidden  the  coun,  oiu  not  ticcom- 

Cny  them.  Lloyd,  leaving  his  five  brethren  at  the  house  of 
>rd  Dartmouth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  went  to  Sunder- 
land, and  begged  that  minister  to  read  the  petition,  and  to 
ascertoin  when  the  king  would  be  willing  to  receive  it.  Sun- 
derland, afraid  of  compromising  himself,  refused  to  look  Kl 
the  paper,  bul  went  immediately  lo  ihe  royal  closet  Jamea 
directed  ihat  the  bishops  should  be  admitted.  He  had  heard 
from  his  tool  Canwrighi  that  they  were  disposed  lo  obey  the 
royal  mandate,  but  thai  they  wished  for  some  little  modifica- 
tions in  form,  and  that  ihey  meant  to  present  an  humble  request 
to  ihat  effect.  His  majesty  was  therefore  in  very  good  humor. 
When  tliey  knelt  before  him,  he  graciousW  told  them  to  rise, 
look  the  paper  from  Llovd,  and  said,  "  This  is  my  lord  of 
CanterbLiry''s  hand."  "  Ves,  sir,  his  own  hand,"  was  ihe 
answer.  James  read  the  petition ;  he  folded  it  up ;  and  hu 
counrenance  grew  dark.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  great  sur- 
prise to  mc.  1  did  not  expect  this  from  your  Church,  espe- 
cially from  some  of  you.  This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion." 
The  bishops  broke  oui  inio  passionate  professions  of  loyalty : 
but  the  king,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same  wordi  over  and  over 
*I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion."     ^' Rebtillioni" 
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cried  Trelawney,  falling  on  his  knees.  *  For  God^s  siike,  sir, 
do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  No  Trelawney  can  be  a 
rebel.  Remember  that  my  family  has  fought  for  t  le  crown. 
Remember  how  I  served  your  majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in 
the  west*'  ^  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,*'  said  Lake. 
•*  We  shall  not  raise  another."  "  We  rebel ! "  exclaimed  Tur- 
ner ;  "  we  a*e  recwly  to  die  at  your  majesty's  feet"  **  Sir," 
Mud  Ken,  in  a  more  manly  tone,  *^  I  hope  that  you  will  grant  to 
us  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you  ^rant  to  all  mankind." 
Still  James  went  on.  ^^  This  is  rebellion.  This  is  a  stan* 
dard  of  rebellion.  Did  ever  a  good  Churchman  question  the 
dispensing  power  before  ?  Have  not  some  of  you  preached 
for  it  and  written  for  it  ?  It  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  will 
have  my  declaration  published."  ^^  We  have  two  duties  to 
perform,"  answered  Ken,  "  our  duty  to  God,  and  our  duty  to 
your  majesty.  We  honor  you ;  but  we  fear  God."  "  Have 
1  deserved  this?"  said  the  king,  more  and  more  angry, 
**  I  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  your  Church !  I  did 
not  expcict  this  from  some  of  you.  I  will  be  obeyed.  My 
declaration  shall  be  published.  You  are  trumpeters  of  sedi- 
tion. What  do  you  do  here  ?  Go  to  your  dioceses,  and  see 
that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this  paper.  I  will  not  part 
with  it.  1  will  remenriber  you  that  have  signed  it."  "  Grod's 
will  be  done,"  said  Ken.  ^*  God  has  given  me  the  dispensing 
power,"  said  the  king,  **and  I  will  maintain  it  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  still  seven  thousand  of  your  Church  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  The  bishops  respectfully  retired.* 
That  very  evening  the  document  which  they  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  appeared,  word  for  word,  in  print,  was  laid 
on  the  tables  of  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  was  cried  about  the 
streets.  Every  where  the  people  rose  from  their  beds,  and 
came  out  to  stop  the  hawkers.  It  was  said  that  the  printer 
cleared  a  thousand  pounds,  in  a  few  hours,  by  this  penny 
broadside.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration;  but  it  is  or 
exaggeration  which  proves  that  the  sale  was  enormous.  How 
die  petition  got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery.  SancroA  declared 
that  he  had  taken  every  precaution  against  publication,  and 
that  he  knew  of  no  copy  except  that  which  he  had  himself 
ivritten,  and  which  James  had  taken  out  of  Lloyd's  hand. 
The  veracity  of  the  archbishop  is  beyond  all  suspicion.     It  is, 

*  S«iicroft*8  Nftrrative,  printed  from  the  Tanner   MS  ;    Citten, 
^,  1688. 
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howeisr^  by  nu  mcaos  improltable  that  Bome  of  itie  dtvina 
who  assLsied  in  framing  ihe  petition  may  have  remembtired  m 
•hort  a  coinposiiioa  accuiaiely,  and  may  have  sent  it  to  the 
Dresa.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  was,  tlwi  some 
person  about  the  king  had  been  indiscreet  or  irenchcrous.* 
Scarcely  l(!ss  senHution  was  produced  by  a  sliort  letter  whicli 
was  written  with  great  (lower  of  argument  and  language, 
printed  aecreily,  andlareelv  circulated  on  the  same  diiy  by  tlie 
post  and  by  the  commo.  \.  copy  was  bent  to  every 

clergyman  in  ilie  kii  ivriter  did  not  attempt  to 

disgtiise  the  danger  w!  ■  disobeyed  ibe  royal  man- 

date would  incur;  but  ...  i  a  lively  moniier  the  still 

greater  danger  of  $ubmia>i  we  read  the  declaration," 

aaid  he,   ''  we  fall  to  r™  \.     We  full    unpiiied  aod 

We  full  ami  ^s  of  a  nation  wliom  out 


compliance  will  have  n 
came  from  Holland.     OtI.  Jled  it  to  Sherlock. '  Bui 

Prideatix,  Dean  of  NorwicL.  a  a  principal  agent  in  dis- 

tributing ii,  believed  it  to  be  ute  wij..c  of  Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturuuitly  extolled  by  the 
general  voice ;  but  some  murmurs  were  beard.  It  was  said 
that  such  grave  men,  if  they  thought  ihemaelvea  bound  b 
conscience  to  remonstrate  with  the  king,  ought  to  have  remtm- 
•(rated  earlier.  Was  it  fair  to  him  to  letive  him  in  the  dark 
till  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  reading  ol 
the  decbration?  Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the  order  in 
council,  it  was  too  tate  to  do  so.  The  inference  seemed  to  be, 
that  the  petition  was  intended,  not  to  move  the  royal  mind,  but 
merely  to  inHame  the  discontents  of  the  peopje.t  These  com- 
plaints were  utterly  groundless.  The  king  had  laid  on  the 
bishops  a  command  new,  surprising,  and  embarrassing.  It 
was  tlicir  duty  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  the  sense  of  the  profession  of  which 
they  were  the  heads  before  they  look  any  step.  They  were 
dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  of  them  were 
distant  from  others  a  full  week's  ionrney.  James  allowed 
them  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  themselves,  to  meet,  to  dclily 
erate,  and  to  decide  ;  and  he  surely  had  no  rieht  to  think  hitn- 
lelf  aggrieved  because  that  fortnight  was  drawing  to  a  cloM 
before  he  learned  t'leir  decision.     Nor  is  it  true  that  Ihev  did 
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•ot  ksave  him  time  to  revoke  his  order  if  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  do  so.  He  might  have  called  together  his  council 
on  &iturday  morning,  and  before  night  it  might  have  been 
known  throughout  London  and  the  suburbs  that  he  had  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  The  Saturday, 
however,  passed  over  without  any  sign  of  relenting  on  the  part 
of  the  govenunent;  and  the  Sunday  arrived,  a  day  long 
iCDiembtrred. 

In  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  were  about  a  hundred 
parish  churches.  In  only  four  of  these  was  the  order  in  coun- 
cil obeyed.  At  Saint  Gregory's  the  declaration  was  read  by 
a^divine  of  the  name  of  Martin.  As  soon  as  he  uttered  the 
first  words,  the  whole  congregation  rose  and  withdrew.  At  St 
Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street,  a  wretch  named  Timothy  Hall, 
who  had  disgraced  his  gown  by  acting  as  broker  for  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the  sale  of  pardons,  and  wlko  now 
had  hopes  of  obtaining  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Oxford,  was  in 
like  manner  left  alone  in  his  church.  At  Serjeant's  Inn,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pretended  that  lie  had  forgotten  to 
bring  a  copy.;  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who 
bad  attended  in  order  to  see  tliat  the  royal  mandate  U'as 
obeyed,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  this  excuse.  Sam- 
uel Wesley,  the  father  of  John  and  Cliarles  Wesley,  a  cunite 
in  London,  took  for  his  text  that  day  the  noble  answer  of  the 
three  Jews  to  the  Chaldean  tyrant.  ^^  Be  it  known  unto  thee, 
O  King,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up."  Even  in  tlic  chapel  of 
Saint  James's  Palace  the  officiating  minister  had  the  courage 
to  disobey  the  order.  The  Westminster  boys  long  remembered 
what  took  place  that  day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
Rocliester,  officiated  there  as  dean.  As  soon  as  he  began  tc 
read  the  declaration,  murmurs,  and  the  noise  of  people  crowd- 
ing out  of  the  choir,  drowned  his  voice.  He  trembled  so  vio« 
lently  that  men  saw  the  paper  sliake  in  his  hand.  Long  before 
he  luA  finished,  the  place  was  deserted  by  all  but  those  whose 
ntuation  made  it  necessary  for  tliem  to  remain.* 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the  nation  as  on  the 
iftemoon  of  that  day.  The  spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be 
extinct.  Baxter  from  his  pulpit  pronounced  a  eulogiuin  on 
the  bishops  ar.d  parochial  clergy.     Tlie  Dutch  minister,  a  few 

•  CitterH,  ^^,  168lf;  Burnet,  L  740;  and  Lord  Dftrtmonth'i 
aoto,  Southey's  Lifo  of  Wetlejr. 
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botiTB  later,  h'ruie  to  inform  ihe  Sintes  Ircnera]  that  the  Agnlt- 
can  priesihood  hud  risen  iii  the  eslimalion  of  ihe  pubtir  to  ui 
incredible  dei^ree.    The  uiiivereal  cry  of  tlie  Nonconfom  As,  he 
wiid,vius,  tlmi  ihfj  would  rather  con  I  inue  to  be  undtir  ihc  i»!M\ 
■talutea  than  sL'jxirute  iheir  cause  frum  that  of  the  pnslates.* 
Another  Wftk  of  nnxieiy  and  agitation  passed  away.     Siin- 
day   came   again.     Again  the  churches  uf  the  capital  h'i 
throDged  by  liundrtds  of  thousands  ;  the  declsratiDii  was  n 
nowhere  except  ai  ilie  very  few  places  where  it  had  bei;n  read 
the  week  befurt!.     The  minister  who  had  ofliciaicd  at  i'\p  chapel 
in  Saini  Jumts's  ^ala(^e  had   been  turned  out  of  hix  siiuali 
and  a  mure  obsequious  divine  apjx-Hred  wiih  ihe   mper  in 
hand;  but  his  agitrilion  was  so  gr       ihat  he  couIl  not  nnicti*   I 
late.     In  truth  llic  feeling  uf  the  w      e  nation  had  now  bccomo    { 
such  OS  none  but  the  very  besi  ai       noblest,  or  the  very  woni  < 
and    basest,   of  mankind  could         wul   much   discompoBiirA  I 

Even  the  king  aiood  aghast  for  a  momeni  at  tlie  violence  uf 
Ihe  tempest  which  he  hud  ruised.  What  sn^p  was  he  next  ic 
lake  ?  He  must  either  advance  or  recede  ;  and  it  waa  im- 
possible to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  recede  without  humilia* 
tion.  At  one  moment  he  determined  to  put  forth  a  second 
order  enjoining  the  clergy  m  high  and  angry  terms  to  publisb 
his  declaration,  and  menacing  every  one  who  should  be  refrac 
tory  with  instant  suspension.  This  order  was  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  ihe  press,  then  recalled,  then  a  second  time  sent  to  the 
press,  then  recalled  a  second  time.^  A  different  plan  was  sug* 
gested  by  some  of  ihose  who  were  for  rigorous  measures,  the 
prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition  might  be  cited  befon  the 
Eeclesiaslical  Commission  and  deprived  of  their  sees.  But  to 
this  course  strong  objections  were  urged  in  council.  It  had 
been  announced  iliat  the  Mouses  would  be  convoked  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  I'he  Lords  would  assuredly  treat  the  sentence 
uf  deprivation  as  a  nullity,  would  insist  that  Sancroft  and  hii 
fellow -petitioners  should  be  summoned  to  parliament,  and  would 
refuse  Co  acknowledge  a  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  « 
Dew  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Thus  the  session,  which  at 
beat  was  likely  to  be  sufficiently  stormy,  would  commence  with 
ft  deadly  quarrel  between  the  crown  and  the  peers.  If  thei» 
fore  it  were  thought  necessary  to  punish  the  bisbops,  the  puu' 
Wunent  ought  to  be  inflicted  according  lo  llie  known  course  ol 

■  Citten,^)!!,  IfU  t  Ibid.  ^^  ISS8  t  DM.  . 
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English  law.     Sunderland  had  from  the  bcf^inning  obiei:ied,  a.^ 
far  ns  he  durst,  to  the  order  in  council.     He  now  suggested  a 
couree  which,  though  not  free  from  inconveniences,  was  the 
most  prudent  and  the  most  dignified  that  a  series  of  errors  had 
left  4>pen  to  the  government.     The  king  might  with  grace  and 
majesty  announce  to  the  world  that  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  the 
ondutiful  con  luct  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  that  he  could 
not  forget  all  the  services  rendered  by  tliat  Church,  in  trying 
times,  to  his  father,  to  his  brother,  and  to  himself;  that,  as  a 
friend  to  the  liberty  of  conscience,  he  was  unwilling  to  deal 
•prercly  by  men  whom  conscience,   ill-formed   indeed,  and 
unreasonably  scrupulous,  might  have  prevented  from  obeying 
hia  commands ;  and  that  he  would  therefore  leave  the  offenders 
to  that  punishment  which  their  own  reflections  would  inflict 
whenever  they  should  calmly  compare  their  recent  acts  with 
the  loyal  doctrines  of  which  they  had  so  loudly  boasted.     Not 
only  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  who  had  always  been  for  moderate 
oouoaels,  but  Dover  and  Arundell,  leaned  towards  this  propo- 
sition.   JefTrejfB,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressors  as  the  seven 
Vishopa  were  suliered  to  escape  with  a  mere  reprimand.     He 
did  not,  however,  wish  them  to  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Comnuflsion,  in  which  he  sate  as  chief  or  rather  as  sole 
judge.     For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under  which  he  already 
lay  was  too  much  even  for  his  shameless  forehead  and  obdurate 
heart ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility  which  he  would 
have  incurred  by  pronouncing  an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  and  the  favorites  of  the  nation.     He  therefore 
recommended'  a  criminal   information.      It  was  accoraingly 
molved  that  the  archbishop  and  the  six  other  petitioners  should 
be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  on  a  charge  of 
mditioiis  libel.     That  they  would  be  convicted  it  was  scarcely 
pomble  to  doubt     The  judges  and  their  officers  were  tools  of 
the  court     Since  the  old  charter  of  the  city  of  London  had 
b^en  forfeited,  scarcely  one  prisoner  whom  the  government 
was  bent  on  bringing  to  punishment  had  been  absolved  by  a 
ioury.    The  refractory  prelates  would  probably  be  condemned 
'0  ruinous  fines  and  to  long  imprisonment,  and  would  be  glad 
to  ransom  themselves  by  serving,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
mentt  the  designs  of  the  sovereign.* 

•  BariUon,  ^  ^^   1688;    Cittern,  July  ^i    Adda,  ^" 

Jv»  iVt  Olarke'f  Life  of  James  the  Second,  IL  168. 
VOL.  II.  9A 
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On  the  iwciiiy-scvenUi  of  Sfcy  il  was  notified  to  Uw  bishop 
that  CHI  the  eiuiiil)  of  June  they  muBi  appear  before  Ihe  kiiig  m 
council.  Wliy  911  long  an  iniervul  wus  sllowed  we  are  nd 
informed.  Pcrliap  James  ho|><Kl  thai  iuhik:  of  the  ulTenderB, 
turrilied  by  liis  li i^ [ ileus i ire,  iiiiglu  sulimil  before  liie  day  fix«a 
for  the  reiidiii);  of  the  decliuaiioii  in  iltcir  diucujes,  and  iniglU, 
in  order  to  make  llieir  peace  wilh  him,  iwrduade  tlieir  clerg} 
■  to  obey  his  onler.  [f  such  was  his  hope  it  wua  sigiuklly  dts> 
■[^inied.  Sunday  tlie  third  of  June  came;  luid  all  parts  \i( 
Bnglond  fulluwcd  the  exuinple  of  the  cupiul.  Already  thu 
Diohops  of  Norwich,  tilouceaier,  Salisbury,  Winclieeier,  nod 
Exeter,  hud  signed  copies  of  the  petition  In  token  of  ilmU 
approbation.  TIh:  Itisliop of  Womesier had  refused  lodisirihiita 
the  declaniTion  among  his  clergy.  The  Bisliup  of  llerefoid 
had  distriJiuled  il ;  but  It  was  generally  understood  that  ha 
was  overwhelmed  by  rentorse  and  shutne  for  luiving  done  mi. 
Not  one  parisb  pnesi  in  fifly  complied  with  the  order  in  council. 
In  the  greiit  dicxwse  of  Chester,  including  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, only  three  clergymen  could  be  prevailed  on  by  Van- 
wrighi  ki  obey  ihe  king.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  are  many 
hundreds  of  parishes.  In  only  four  of  these  was  the  declaration 
read.  The  courtly  Bishop  of  Rochester  could  not  overcome 
the  scruples  oC  the  minister  of  tlie  ordinary  of  Chatham,  who 
depended  on  the  government  for  bread.  There  is  still  extant  a 
pathetic  letter  which  this  honest  priest  sent  to  tlte  secretary  ol 
(he  admiralty.  "*  I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "  reasonably  expect 
your  honor's  proiecliou.  God's  will  be  done.  I  must  choose 
suflcring  rather  than  sin."  ' 

Un  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  June  the  seven  prelates, 
furnished  by  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England  with  full  advice, 
ropaired  tu  the  palace,  and  were  called  into  the  council  chum- 
tier.  Their  petition  was  lying  on  tlie  table.  The  chnncellcr 
took  the  paper  up,  showed  it  to  the  archbishop,  and  said,  "  Is 
th's  tlte  paper  which  your  grace  wrote,  and  which  tlte  fix 
bishops  present  delivered  lo  his  majesty  ?  "  Sancro(\  looked 
at  the  paper,  luraed  to  the  king,  and  apoke  thus :  "  Sir,  1  siund 
here  a  culprit.  1  never  was  so  before.  Once  1  little  thought 
that  1  ever  should  be  so.  Least  of  all  could  I  think  that  I 
•Iwuld  be  charged  with  any  oflence  against  my  king ;  but  since 
I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  be  in  this  situation,  your  majesty  will  not 

•  Bnmvt.  i,  TiO ;  Vie  of  Vridenux  ;  tSttei*,  June  j^  H,  108^ ' 
rknuer  US. :  Uf*  and  Coimpondanos  of  Fepjs. 
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he  oiTended  if  I  avail  myself  of  my  lawful  right  lo  decline  .say- 
ing auy  thing  which  may  criminate  me/'     ^*  This  is  mtre  chi* 
caoei  jf  ,*'  said  the  king.     ^^  1  liope  that  your  erace  will  not  do  so 
ill  a  thingasto  deny  your  ownliand.''     ^^  Sir,   said  Lloyd,  whose 
iCudies  had  been  much  among  the  casuists,  ^^  ail  divines  agree 
thai  a  person  situated  as  we  are  may  refuse  to  answer  such  a 
queation.^^    The  king,  as  slow  of  understanding  as  quick  of 
temper,  could  not  comprehend  what  the  prelates  meant,     lie 
perusted,  and  was  evidently  becoming  very  angry.     ^^Sir,** 
aaid   the  archbishop,  *'*'  I  am   not  bound  to  accuse   myself. 
Nevertheless,  if  your  majesty  positively  commands  me  to  an 
■wer,  I  will  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  a  just  and  generous 

Crince  will  not  suffer  what  I  say  in  obedience  to  his  orders  to 
e  brought  in  evidence  against  me.''  ^*  You  must  not  capitu- 
late with  your  sovereign,"  said  the  chancellor.  ^^  No,"  said  the 
Ung;  ^*'  1  will  not  give  auy  such  command.  If  you  choose  to 
deny  your  own  hands,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you." 

The  bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into  the  ante-chamber, 

And  repeatedly  called  back  into  the  council-room.     At  length 

James  positively  commanded   them   to  answer  the  question. 

He  did  not  expressly  engage  that  their  confession  should  nut  be 

used  against  themr    But  they,  not  unnaturally,  supposed  that, 

after  what  had  passed,  such  an  engagement  was  implied  in  his 

command.     SancroA  acknowledged  his  handwriting;  and  his 

brethren  followed  his  example.     They  were  then  interrogated 

about  the  meaning  of  some  words  in  the  petition,  and  about  the 

letter  which  had  been  circulated  with  so  much  effect  all  over  the 

kingdom  ;  but  their  language  was  so  guarded  that  nothing  was 

sained  by  the  examination.     The  chancellor  then  told  them 

Umt  a  criminal  information  for  libel  would  be  exhibited  against 

them  in  the  Ck>urt  of  King's  Bench,  and  called  upon  them  to 

enter  into  recognizances.     They  refused.     Tliey  were  pt^rs 

of  the   realm,  they  said.     They   were  advised   by   the  Ixist 

lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  that  no  peer  could  be  required  to 

enter  into  a  recx)gnizance  in  a  case  of  libel ;  and  they  should  not 

think  themselves  justified  in  relinquishing  the  privilege  of  their 

order.     The  king  was  so  absurd  as  to  think  himself  pc*rsonally 

afiionted  because  they  thought  fit,  on  a  legal  question,  to  bib 

guided  by  legal  advice.     *^  You  believe  every  body,"  he  said, 

^  rather  than  me."     He  was  indeed  mortified  and  alarmed. 

For  he  had  gone  so  far  that,  if  they  persisted,  he  had  no  choice 

left  but   to   send    them   to   prison  ;   and,   though    he   by  no 

foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  step,  he  forebaw 
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probably  enough  to  disturb  him.     They  were  resoluu;. 
rant  was  iherelbre  mnde  out  directitii;  llie  IJeuIeiiani  oi  iiie 
Tower  to  keep  ihem  in  safe  custfjdy,  and  a  barg«  was  iruinnet] . 
to  convey  them  down  the  river." 

It  was  known  all  over  London  that  the  bisliops  were  bernre 
the  council.  The  public  t'nxiety  was  intense.  A  gnrut  miilii- 
lude  filled  the  couna  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighboring 
Btrceta,     Many  pt     '  '      'le  habii  of  refreshing  th«in> 

selves  ai  the  close  Jay  with  the  cool  air  of  ibe 

Thames.     But  on  i  whole  river  whs  alive  wkb 

wherries.     When  le  forth  under  a  guard,  tha 

Binoiions  of  the  pi  ighull  re^iraJiiL     Thuusand* 

fell  un  their  knee  iloud  for  the  men  wlio  hod, 

with  the  Christian  ;y  and  Latimer,  coiirrcnied  a 

ml  inflamed  by  of  Mary.     Many  dashed  into 

stream,  and,  u^  i  in  oozo  and  water,  cried  M 

the  holy  fathers   v  All    down    the  river,  from 

Whitehall  to  Londo,  royal  baree  passed  tietweea 

lines  of  boats,  from  wnicn  nnme  u  shout  of  "  *-iod  bless  your 
lordships."  The  king,  in  great  alarm,  gnv^  orders  that  the 
gurrisun  of  the  Tower  should  be  doubled,  that  the  guanls 
Bhould  be  held  ready  for  action,  and  thai  two  companies  should 
be  detached  from  evei^  regiment  in  the  kingdom,  and  sent  up 
UHlantly  to  London.  But  the  force  on  which  he  relied  as  the 
means  of  coercing  the  people  shared  all  the  feelings  of  ihe  peo- 
ple. The  very  sentinels  who  were  under  arms  at  the  Traitors' 
Gate  reverently  asked  for  a  blessing  'from  the  inartyrs  whom 
they  were  to  guard.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  He  was  little  inclined  to  treat  his  prisoners  wtth 
kindness.  For  he  wris  an  aposmte  from  that  Church  for  which 
they  suffered  ;  and  he  held  several  lucrelive  posts  by  virtue  of 
that  dLipensing  power  against  which  they  had  protested.  He 
learned  with  indignation  that  his  soldiers  were  drinkiiie  tbs 
heul'Ji  of  the  bishops.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  sec  3wt  il 
was  done  no  more.  But  the  otKccrs  came  back  with  a  report 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  prevented,  and  that  no  other  health 
was  drunk  in  the  garrison.  Nor  was  il  only  by  carousing  that 
the  troops  showed  their  reverence  for  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
There  was  such  a  Show  of  devotion  throughout  the  Tower  that 
pious  divines  thanked  God  for  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and 
Tor  making  the  persecution  of  his  faithful  servants  the  mram 

*  Buunoff  •  Namtive,  piintrd  from  tha  TsDoer  KB- 
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ofsQTing  many  soiils.     All  day  the  coaches  and  li\^rics  of  the 
first  noUes  of  England  were  seen   round  the    prison  gates 
Thousands  of  humbler  spectators  constantly  covered  Tower 
Hill.*     But  among  the  marks  of  public  respect  and  sympathy 
which  the  prelates  received  there  was  one  which  more  than  all 
the   rest  enraged  and  alarmcnl  the  king.     He  learned  that  a 
deputation  of  ten   Nonconformist    ministers  had   visited  the 
Tower.     He  sent  for  four  of  these  persons,  and  himself  up- 
braided them.     They  courageously  answered  that  they  thought 
h  their  duty  to  forget  past  quarrels,  and  to  stand  by  the  men 
who  stood  by  the  Protestant  religion. t 

Scarcely  had  the  gates  of  the  Tower  been  closed  on  the 
prisoners  when  an  event  took  place  which  increased  the  public 
excitement.     It  had  been  announced  that  the  queen  did  not 
expect  to  be  delivered  till  July.     But  on  the  day  after  the 
Inshops  had  appeared  before  the  council,  it  was  observed  that 
tthe  king  seemed  to  be  anxious  about  her  state.     In  the  evening, 
liowever,  she  sate  playing  cards  at  Whitehall  till  near  midnight. 
Then  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to  Saint  James's  Palace, 
ifrhere   apartments  had  been  very   hastily  fitted  up  for  her 
zeoepUon.     Soon  messengers  were  running  about  in  all  direc- 
tions to  sammon  physicians  and  priests,  lords  of  the  council, 
mud  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.     In  a  few  hours  many  public 
functionaries    and   women   of   rank   were    assembled   in    the 
queen's  room.     There,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  tenth  of 
June,  a  day  long  kept  sacred  by  the  too  faithful  adherents  of  a 
liad  cause,  was  born  the  most  unfortunate  of  princes,  destined 
to  seventy-seven  years  of  exile  and  wandering,  of  vain  projects, 
of  honors  more  galling  than  insults,  and  of  hopes  such  as  make 
the  heart  sick. 

The  calamities  of  the  poor  child  had  begun  before  his  birth. 
The  nation  over  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
succession,  he  would  have  reigned,  was  fully  persuaded  that 
his  mother  was  not  really  pregnant.  By  whatever  evidence 
the  fact  of  his  birth  had  been  proved,  a  considerable  number 
of  people  would  probably  have  persisted  in  maintaining  that 
the  Jesuits  had  practised  some  skilful  sleight  of  hand  ;  and  the 
f¥idence,  psirtly  from  accident,  partly  from  gross  mismanage- 

•  Bnmet,  L  741 ;  Citters,  June  A,  H,  1688 ;  Luttrcll's  Diary, 
lone  8 ;  Eyelyn'i  Diary ;  Letter  or  Dr.  Nalson  to  his  wife,  dated 
Jime  14,  and  printed  from  the  Tanner  MS. ;  Keresby's  Menu^ira. 
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Dient,  waa  0|»:ii  lo  some  objectionE.  Many  penons  of  tmdi 
■exes  were  in  ilie  royal  bedclmmber  when  the  child  first  saw 
the  ii^l ;  but  noiiu  of  tltem  enjoyed  uiy  [urge  meaauie  of  public 
confidence.  0(  ihc  (irii'y  councitlors  j>rcisent  haif  were  Itonua 
Catholics  ;  and  ihuse  wlio  called  themselves  PrnteEtnnts  wen 
xenerolly  re^nlod  tts  Traitors  lo  tlvir  country  and  their  God. 
Many  of  tl»e  women  in  aitendunee  wene  FrcncVi,  llaliun,  and 
Portuguese.  Of  tlte  digiish  ladies  Home  were  Pspisis,  and 
Kxne  were  (lie  wives  of  Papisti;.  Sunic  persons  wt>o  wera 
peculiarly  entitled  to  be  present,  and  whose  testimony  would 
nave  satisfieti  all  minds  accessible  (o  reason,  were  absent;  and 
for  tlieir  absence  the  king  was  held  responsible.  The  I'rincco* 
Anne  was,  of  all  the  inhabiuints  of  the  island,  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  event.  Her  sex  and  Iier  experience  qualified 
tier  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  her  siste/s  birthright  and  her.  i 
own.  She  had  conceived  strong  suspicions  which  were  daitf '  I 
confinrjcd  by  circumstances  trifling  or  imaginary.  She  faticied- 1 
that  the  queen  carefully  shunned  her  scrminv,  and  ascriU 
guilt  a  reserve  which-was  perhaps  the  effect  of  delicacy.* 
this  temper  Anne  had  determined  to  be  present  and  vigilant 
when  the  critical  day  should  arrive.  But  she  had  not  thought 
it  neceusary  lo  be  at  her  post  a  month  before  that  day,  and 
had,  in  compliance,  it  was  said,  with  her  father's  advice,  gone 
[o  drink  the  Bath  waters.  Sancrofl,  whose  great  place  made  it 
his  duty  to  attend,  and  on  whose  probity  the  nation  placed 
entire  rel'mace,  had  a  few  ttours  before  been  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  James.  The  Hydes  were  the  proper  protectors  of  the 
rights  of  the  two  princesses.  The  Dutch  ambassador  might  be 
regarded  as  the  representalive  of  William,  who,  as  Arst  prince 
of  tlie  blood  and  consort  of  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  had  a  . 
deep  interest  in  what  was  passing.  James  never  thought  of 
■ummoning  any  member,  male  or  female,  of  the  family  of 
Hyde;  nur  was  llie  Dutch  ambassador  invited  to  be  present. 

Posterity  has  fully  acquitted  the  king  of  tlte  fraud  which  hii 
people  imputed  to  him.  But  it  is  impossible  lo  acquit  him  o(^ 
folly  and  perverseoess  such  as  explain  and  excuse  the  error  of 
bis  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  suspiciooi 
which  were  abroad.t  He  ought  to  have  known  that  thaw 
•uspicions  would  not  he  dispelled  by  the  evidence  of  memben 

*  Corrctpotxloitoc  between  Anne  and  Marj,  in  Dalijinplet  Qtisd 
Irm'i  DUtj.  Oct.  31,  1688. 

*  litis  U  dear  friHn  Clwendan'*  Disrr,  OAober  SI.  lOU. 
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ol  the  Church  of  Rofiie,.or  of  persons  who,  though  thev  might 
eall  themselves  memben  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  shown 
themaelTes  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  order  to  obtain  his  favor.  That  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  b  true.  But  he  had  twelve  hours  to  make  his  arrange- 
menttL  He  found  no  diflliculty  in  crowding  St.  Jameses  Palace 
with  iHgols  and  sycophants  on  whose  wond  the  nation  placed 
no  reliance.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  procure  the 
Bltondanoe  of  some  eminent  persons  whose  attachment  to  the 
princesses  and  to  the  established  religion  was  unquestionable. 

At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  paid  dearly  for  his  foolliardy 
oontempt  of  public  opinion,  it  was  the  fashion  at  St  Germains 
to  excuse  him  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others.  •  Some  Jacob- 
ites charged  Anne  with  having  purposely  kept  out  of  the  way. 
May,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  say  tluit  Sancroft  had  artfully 
provoked  the  king  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that  the 
evidence  which  was  to  confound  the  calumnies  of  the  malcon- 
tents might  be  defective.*  The  absurdity  of  these  imputations 
in  palpable.  Could  Anne  or  Sancroft  possibly  have  foreseen 
that  the  queen^^  calculations  would  turn  out  to  be  erroneous  by 
m  whole  month  ?  Had  those  calculations  been  correct,  Anne 
would  have  been  back  from  Bath,  and  Sancrof\  would  have 
been  out  of  tlie  Tower,  in  ample  time  for  the  birth.  At  all 
events  the  maternal  uncles  of  the  king^s  daughters  were  neither 
at  a  distance  nor  in  a  prison.  The  same  messenger  who  sum- 
mooed  the  whole  bevy  of  renegades,  Dover,  Peterborough, 
Murray,  Sunderland,  and  Mulgrave,  could  just  as  easily  have 
summoned  Clarendon.  If  they  were  privy  councillors,  so  was 
he.  His  house  was  in  Jermyn  Street,  not  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  chamber  of  the  queen.  Yet  he  was  lefl  to  learn  at 
8t.  Jameses  Church,  from  the  agitation  and  whispers  of  the 
oongregation,  that  his  niece  hud  ceased  to  be  heiress  presump- 
tive of  the  crown.t  Was  it  a  disqualification  that  he  was  the 
near  kinsman  of  the  princesses  of  Orange  and  Dennmrk  ?  Or 
was  it  a  disqualiAcation  that  he  was  unalterably  attached  to  the 
Qiurch  of  England  ? 

The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was,  that  an  imposture  had  been 
praetiaed.  Papists  hod,  during  some  months,  been  predicting, 
from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
English  and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  given  Ui 

•  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  iL  159,  160. 
t  OlanndoA's  DUry.  /une  10.  168S. 
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ihe  prayers  of  tlie  Church  ;  and  ibey  had  now  nccotnplisliPd 
their  own  prcijibpcv.  Every  witness  who  could  not  bo  cor 
rupted  or  deceived  had  been  siudtously  excluded.  Anne  luid 
been  trickE^d  into  visiting  Bath.  The  primaie  bad)  on  the  very 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been  fijted  for  the  villany,  bwn 
aent  to  prison  in  dcliance  of  the  rules  of  law  and  of  the  privi- 
leges of  ppenige.  Not  n  single  man  or  woman  who  had  tue 
■mallest  inicrciit  in  delecting  the  fmud  }ind  been  suffered  to  bo 
present  Tlie  queen  had  been  removed  suddenly  and  at  th« 
dead  of  night  to  St.  James's  Palace,  because  thai  pnlace,  lt:s« 
commodious  for  honest  purposes  ihnn  Whitehall,  had  soino 
rooms  and  piis^tges  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jesuits. 
There,  amidsi  a  circle  of  zealots  who  thought  nothing  n  crime 
that  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  Church,  and  of 
courtiers  who  thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  enrich 
and  B^'gmnitize  themselves,  a  new-bum  child  had  been  iniro> 
duced  into  the  royal  bed,  and  then  handed  round  in  triumph 
as  heir  of  the  thn.'e  kingdoms.  Healed  by  such  suspicions, 
suspicions  unjust,  it  is  true,  but  not  eltt^lher  unnatural,  the 
people  thronged  more  eagerly  than  ever  to  pay  their  homnga 
to  the  saintly  victims  of  the  tyrant  who,  having  long  foully 
injured  his  people,  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniqui- 
ties by  more  foully  injuring  his  children." 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself  suspectins  foul  pla), 
and  not  aware  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  m  England, 
ordered  pmyers  to  be  said  under  his  own  roof  for  hi»  littto 
brother-in-law,  and  sent  Zulestein  to  London  with  a  formal 
message  of  congratulation.  Zulestein,  to  his  amazement, 
found  all  the  people  whom  he  met  open-mouthed  about  the 
infamous  fraud  just  committed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  f«w  every 
hour  some  fresh  pasquinade  on  the  pregnancy  and  the  delivery. 
He  soon  wrote  to  the  Hague  that  not  one  person  in  ten  believed 
the  child  to  have  been  born  of  the  queen.t 

The  demeanor  of  the  seven  prelates  meanwhile  strengtlwned 
the  interest  which  their  situation  excited-     On  the  oveuioK  of 


■  Johiutone  fivM,  in  ■  very  tew  irordi,  an  «ic«Uait  m 
the  c«w  Bgunut  the  king.  "  The  gener&Utf  of  people  oonclude  iH  ll 
s  trick  ;  because  they  say  the  reckoning  is  changed,  die  prinoeaa  aent 
■way,  none  of  the  Clarendon  family  nor  the  Duiuh  amhaiiadnr  M«t 
foi,  the  auddcnnes*  of  the  thln^,  the  aermonii,  the  confidBiioe  of  th« 
prie»l%  the  hurry-"     June  13,  1B88. 

t  Ronquillo.  ^^.    Honquillo  adds,  thM  •Jhax  ZnlBiteiii  mi\  of 
the  itat«  of  publio  c^nian  ma  atrietly  true. 
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tbe  Black  Friday,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  they  were  coni- 
Qiitted,  they  reached  their  prison  just  at  the  hour  of  divin« 
lervice.  They  instantly  liastened  to  the  chapel.  It  chanced 
that  in  the  second  lesson  were  these  words :  ^^  In  all  things 
appioving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience, 
lo  &fHictions,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments.''  All 
lealoiis  Churchmen  were  delighted  by  this  Coincidence,  and 
remembered  how  much  comfort  a  similar  comcidence  had 
given,  near  forty  years  before,  to  Charles  the  First  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  ninth,  a  letter 
came  from  Sunderland  enjoining  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower 
lo  read  the  declaration  during  divine  service  on  the  following 
morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the  order  in  council  for  the 
veading  in  London  had  long  expired,  this  proceeding  of  the 
government  could  be  considered  only  as  a  personal  insult  of 
the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind  to  the  venerable  prisoners. 
The  chaplain  refused  to  comply :  he  was  dismissed  from  hi* 
situation ;  and  the  chajiel  was  shut  up.* 

The  bishops  edified  all  who  approached  them  by  the  firm 
nesB  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  endured  confinement, 
by  the  modesty  and  meeknes?  with  which  they  received  the 
applauses  and  blessings  of  the  whole  nation,  and  by  the  loyal 
attachment  which  they  professed  for  the  tyrant  who  sought 
their  destruction.  They  remained  only  a  week  in  custody. 
On  Friday,  the  fiAeenth  of  June,  the  first  dav  of  term,  they 
were  brought  before  the  King's  Bench.  An  immense  throng 
awaited  their  coming.  From  the  landing-place  to  the  Court 
of  Requests  they  passed  through  a  lane  of  spectators  who 
blessed  and  applauded  them.  *^  Friends,"  said  the  prisoners 
as  they  passed,  **  honor  the  king ;  and  remember  us  in  your 
prayers."  These  humble  and  pious  expressions  moved  the 
bearers,  even  to  tears.  When  at  length  the  procession  had 
made  its  way  through  the  crowd  into  the  presence  of  the 
judges,  the  attorney-general  exhibited  the  information  which 
be  had  been  commanded  to  prepare,  and  moved  that  the  de- 
fendants might  be  ordered  to  plead.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
side  objected  that  the  bishops  had  been  unlawfully  committed, 
■od  were  therefore  not  regularly  before  the  court  The  ques- 
tioc  whether  a  peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  recog- 
niiance^  on  a  chai^  of  libel  was  argued  at  great  length,  and 


•  Gittcn,  June  H,  1688 ;  Lu';trell*s  Diary»  June  18. 
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decided  by  n  majority  of  the  judges  in  favor  of  the  crown, 
riie  prisontra  tlien  plendetl  Not  IJuiliy.  That  day  fortnight, 
!ho  twenty- ninth  of  June,  was  fixed  for  their  trial.  In  iht 
mean  time  they  were  allowed  lu  be  at  large  on  llieir  owa 
recognizances.  The  crown  lawyers  acted  piudcntly  in  not 
reqinring  sureties;  for  Halifax  had  arranged  that  iweniy-one 
temporal  peers  of  the  highest  consideration  should  lie  ready  to 
put  in  bail,  three  for  each  defendant ;  and  such  a  inanifestatiun 
nf  thft  feeling  uf  the  nobility  would  have  been  no  slight  blow 
lo  the  govornmenL  It  was  also  known  that  one  of  the  mo«t 
opulent  Dissenters  nf  the  city  had  begged  ikii  he  might  have 
ihc  honor  of  giving  security  for  Ken. 

The  bishops  were  now  permitted  to  depart  lo  their  own 
homes.  The  common  people,  who  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  Ihc  legal  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  who  saw  that  their  favorites  had  been 
brought  to  Westminster  Hull  in  custody  and  were  suffered  lo 
go  oway  in  freedom,  imagined  that -the  good  caiuie  was  pros- 
pering. Loud  acclamnlions  were  raised.  The  steeples  of  tiie 
churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat  was  amazed  to  bear 
■he  bells  of  his  own  abbey  ringing  merrily.  He  promptly 
silenced  them ;  but  his  interference  caused  much  angry  mut- 
tering. The  bishops  found  it  difficult  to  escape  from  the  irrt- 
portunate  crowd  of  their  wellwishers.  Lloyd  was  detained  in 
Palace  Yard  by  admirers  who  struggled  lo  touch  his  hands  and 
to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  till  Clarendon,  with  some  difficulty 
replied  him  and  conveyed  him  home  by  a  by-path.  Cait- 
wrighl,  it  is  said,  was  so  unwise  as  to  mingle  with  the  crowd. 
Some  person  who  saw  his  episcopal  habit  asked  and  received 
his  blessing.  A  bystander  cried  out,  *'  Do-  you  know  who 
blessed  you  .'"  "  Surely,"  said  he  who  had  just  been  honored 
by  the  benediction,  "  it  was  one  of  the  seven."  "  No,"  said 
the  oilier ;  "  it  is  ihe  Popish  Bishop  of  Chester."  "  Popish 
dog ! "  cried  the  eni^ged  Protestant ;  '^  take  your  blessing  back 

Such  was  the  concourse,  and  such  the  agitation,  that  tba 
hutch  ambassador  was  surprised  to  see  the  day  close  wilboul 
an  insurrection.  The  king  had  been  by  no  means  at  case. 
In  order  that  he  might  lie  ready  to  suppress  any  disturbance, 
he  had  passed  the  morning  in  reviewmg  several  battalions  of 
infantry  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain 
thai  his  iroone  would  have  stood  by  him  if  be  had  needed  their 
(erviccs.     When  Soncrod  re,  ched  Lambeth,  in  the  afiflmootk 
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he  found  the  grenadier  ^ards  who  were  quartered  in  that 
sabarb,  assembled  before  the  g:ate  of  his  palace.  They  forroed 
In  two  lines  on  his  right  and  left,  and  asked  his  benediction  as 
be  went  throagh  them.  He  with  difficulty  preyented  them 
from  lighting  a  bonfire  in  honor  of  his  return  to  his  dwelling. 
There  were,  however,  manj  bonfires  that  evening  in  the  citj. 
Two  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some 
boys  for  joining  in  these  rejoicings,  were  seized  by  the  mob^ 
stripped  naked  and  ignominiously  branded.* 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  demand  fees  from  those  who 
had  lately  been  his  prisoners.     They  refused  to  pay  any  thing 
for  a  detention  which  they  regarded  as  illegal  to  an  officer 
whose  commission   was,  on   tlieir  principles,  a  nullity.     The 
lieatenant  hinted  very  intelligibly  that,  if  they  came  into  his 
bands  again,  they  should  be  put  into  heavy  irons  and  should 
lie  on  bare  stones.     ^We  are  under  our  king's  displeasure,'' 
was  the  answer,  ^*  and  most  deeply  do  we  feel  it ;  but  a  fellow- 
subject  who  threatens  us  does  but  lose  his  breath.**     It  is  easy 
to  imagine  with  what  inrlignatiun  the  people,  excited  as  they 
were,  must  have  learned  tluit  n  renegade  from  the  Protestant 
fiiith,  who  .held  a  command  in  defiance  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England,  had  dnred  to  menace  divines  of  venerable 
age  and  dignity  with  all  the  barbarities  of  lA)llard*s  Tower.t 

Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation  had  spread  to  the  farthest 
comers  of  the  island.  From  Scotland  the  bishops  received 
tetters  assuring  them  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
that  countiy,  so  long  and  so  bitterly  hostile  to  prelacy .|  The 
people  of  Cornwall,  a  fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  race,  among 
whom  there  was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  realm,  were  greatly  moved  by  the  danger  of  Tre- 
lawney,  whom  they  honored  less  as  a  ruler  of  the  Church  than 
•4  the  head  of  an  honombic  house,  and  the  heir  thro  igh  twenty 
descents  of  ancestors  who  had  been  of  great  note  before  the 
Normans  had  set  foot  on  English  ground.  All  over  the  county 
was  sung  a  song  of  which  the  burden  is  still  remembered. 

"And  thill  Trelawney  die,  and  shall  Trelawney  die } 
ThiBL,  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  \ihy." 

•  For  the  events  of  this  day  see  the  State  Trials;  Cbvendoo'i 

Diary;  Luttrell's  Diary;    Cittcrs,  June  j^|;  Johnstone,  June  18 1 
Revolatioo  Politics. 

t  Johnstone,  June  18,  1688 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  18. 

t  INmnerMS. 


The  pcasnntr;  in  many  parts  of  ihe  country  loudly  expremed 
a  Birango  Iiopi:  whicb  Imd  never  censed  lo  live  in  their  henna. 
Their  ProiL'iiiiini  clukc,  iheir  beloved  Monmouth,  would  suddcoly 
appear,  would  lend  thorn  to  victory,  and  would  tread  dowa  the 
king  and  the  Jesuits  under  his  Feet.*  ■ 

The  minisLera  were  appalled.     Even  JeflreyB  vfould  gladly   1 
have  retriccd  his  steps.     He  charged  Clarendon  wiih  friendly 
)n  others  ihc  blame  of  Ihe 
com  mended.     Sunderland 
ainn.    'T^ie  late  auspicious 
g  with  an  excellent  oppor> 
I  full  of  dangler  and  innon- 
ch  of  timidity  IV  of  caprice. 
en  usuol  for  Bovereigtu  lo 
y  acts  of  clemency;  and 
3  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
cradle,  be  the  peacemaker 
But  tlie  king's 
i  have  been 


D  the  bishupa, 
prosccutii.Hi  whici)  lie  had  hims 
again  veniun/d  lo  recommend  t 
birth,  he  said,  hud  furnished  ll 
liinity  of  withdrawing  from  a  pu 
venience  without  incurring  the  i 
On  Buch  hnppy  occRsions  it  K 
make   th^   hearts  of  subjects 
nothing  could  be  more  adv 
tlian  that  lie  should,  while  si 
between   his   father  and   the  ugiiaied 
resolution  was  fixed.     "  I  will  gu 

onlv  too  indulgent.  Indulgence  ruined  my  ratlier.''f  The 
arti'ul  minister  found  that  his  advice  had  been  fonneriy  taken 
only  because  it  had  been  shaped  to  suit  the  royal  temper,  wgd 
that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to  counsel  welt,  be 
began  to  counsel  in  vain.  He  hod  shown  some  signs  of  slack- 
ness in  the  proceeding  against  Magdalene  College.  He  hod 
recently  atten.  -ted  to  convince  the  king  that  Tyrcoiuiel's  scheme 
of  con^^cBting  the  properly  of  the  iTnglish  colonists  ia  Ireland 
was  full  of  danger,  and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis  and  Bel- 
lasyse,  so  far  succeeded  that  the  execution  of  the  design  hod 
been  puetponed  for  another  year.  But  this  timidity  and  8cr«> 
puloslty  had  excited  di^ust  and  suspicion  in  the  royal  mind^ 
The  day  of  retribution  had  arrived.  Sunderland  was  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  his  rival  Rochester  had  been  some 
months  before.  Each  of  the  two  statesmen  in  turn  experienced 
the  misery  of  clutching,  with  an  agonizing  grasp,  power  which 
wds  perceptibly  slipping  away.  Each  in  turn  saw  his  aiig- 
grsiions  scornfully  rejected.  Both  endured  the  pain  of  rewling 
displeasure  and  distrust  in  the  countenance  and  demeuiw  of 

•  JnliiuitDne,  Jane  18,  1688.  t 

I  Sandci  land's  own  nwrative  ia,  of 
t»utcd.  But  hn  TOiichnd  Oodolphbi  u 
MSpccting  the  ItuIl  Act  of  Settlement. 


e.  Dot  to  be 
leMoC  what 


impStldr 
loakplM* 
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sheir  master ;  yot  both  were  by  their  country  held  responsible 

Cor  those  cnmes  and  errors  from  wliich  they  had  vainly  ec- 

cieavored  to  diuuade  him.     While  he  suspected  them  of  trying 

tu  win  popularity  at  the  expense  of  his  authority  and  dignity, 

the  public  voice  loudly  accused  them  of  trying  to  win  his  favor 

at  tfie  expense  of  their  own  honor  and  of  the  general  weal. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  mortifications  and  humiliations,  they  both  clung 

to  oifice  with  the  gripe  of  drowning  men.     Both  attempted  to 

propitiate  the  king  by  afiecting  a  willingness  to  be  reconciled 

to  his  Church.     Bat  there  was  a  point  at  which  Rochester  was 

dt.tennined  to  stop.     He  went  to  the  verge  of  apostasy ;  but 

llicre  lie  recoiled  :  and  tlie  world,  in  consideration  of  the  firni- 

neiw  with  which  he  refused  to  take  the  final  step,  granted  him 

m  liberal  amnesty  for  all  former  compliances.     Sunderland,  less 

•cnipulous  and  less  sensible  of  shame,  resolved  to  atone  fur  his 

late  moderation,  and  to  re(u>ver  the  royal  confidence  by  an  act 

which,  to  a  mind  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religious 

truth,  must  have  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of 

crimes,  and  which  even  men  of  the  world  regard  as  the  last 

excess  of  baseness.     About  a  week  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 

great  trial,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  he  was  a  Papist 

The  king  talked  with  delight  of  this  triumph  of  divine  grace. 

Courtiers  and  envoys  kept  their  countenances  as  well  as  they 

could,  while  the  renegade  protested  that   he  had  been  long 

convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  salvation  out  of  the 

communion  of  Rome,  and  that  his  conscience  would  not  let 

him  rest  till  he  had  renounced  the  heresies  in  which  he  had 

been  brought  up.     The  news  spread  fast     At  all  the  coffce- 

houaes  it  was  told  how  the  prime  minister  of  England,  his  feet 

bare,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand,  had  repaired  to  the  royal  chapel 

ind  knocked  humbly  for  admittance  ;  how  a  priestly  voice  from 

within  had  demanded  who  was  there  ;  how  Sunderland  had  made 

answer  that  a  poor  sinner  who  had  long  wandered  from  the  true 

Church  implored  her  to  receive  and  to  absolve  him ;  how  the 

doon  were  opened ;  and  how  the  neophyte  partook  of  the  holy 

.nysteries.* 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not  but  heighten  the  interest 
with  which  the  nation  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  fate 
of  the  seven  brave  confessors  of  the  English  Church  was  to 
oe  decided.     To  pack  a  jury  was  now  the  ,$reat  object  of  the 

•  BriUon.  %^.  ^^,  1688;    Add..  ^;    Citte,^    ^J. 
Jdhmtoiie,  July  2,  1G88 ;  thu  Convorts,  a  poem. 
VOL.  II.  25 
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king.  Tfie  crown  lawyers  were  ordered  Xo  make  Strict  toqullji 
as  lo  the  s<.'iiiimo[its  of  ihe  persona  who  were  registered  in  lAti 
freeholders'  hook.  Sir  Samuel  Asiry,  Clerk  of  llw  Crawn, 
whuse  duly  il  was,  in  cases  of  (his  dctscriplion,  to  select  (bo 
nnmes,  wiik  »>i]i)munGd  lo  the  palace,  nad  liad  an  iniervi«w^ 
witli  James  in  ilie  presence  of  the  chancellor.*  Sir  Samint  * 
seems  to  have  dune  hia  best.     Pot,  among  the  fotiy-eighl  pcr^ 


to  be  seveml  aervsnta  nf 


off  twelve,  these  peraoM^    i 
B  also  struck  otT  iwelv*. 
^'-fuur.     The  fint  weln 
to  irv  the   Ifwuc. 
linsier  (lull.  Old  ar 
iireeu  tu  a  greai  ill 
audilofy  had  nevur  befon.    i 
he  Court  of  Kinfc's  BeiK 
ounted  in  ihc  crowd.} 
ihe  bfnch. 


anus  whom  he  nominated, 
llie  king,  and  several  Uoman  I 
for  the  bir;liii|is  had  a  right  lu 
were  removed.     The  crown  Ut. 
The  list  was  ihiis  reduced  lo  iw 
who  anawererl   to  Ihuir  names  w< 

On  llm  iwenty-ninih  of  Juiie,  We 
PaldCE  Yiird,  and  all  the  neighborii 
were  thronged  with  people.     Sue 
and  has  iicvefHince  been  SBsembii 
Thirty-five  [leBrs  of  the  realm  wer 

All  the  four  jurifrcM  of  ihe  court  i 
who  presided,  had  been  raised  lo  his  high  place  over  the  heada 
of  many  abler  and  more  learned  men  solely  on  account  of  bb 
unM:rupulou9  servility.  Allybone  was  a  I'apisl,  and  owed  hb 
wtualion  lo  thai  dis|>vnaing  power,  the  legality  of  which  waa 
now  in  ULieslioii.  llollowav  had  hiiherto  been  a  serviceabtfl 
tool  of  the  government.  £ven  Powell,  whuse  character  fur 
honesty  stood  high,  had  borne  a  part  in  some  piuceedlnp 
which  it  ift  impostible  to  defend.  He  had,  in  the  great  caaa 
of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  some  hesitaiion,  it  is  true,  and  after 
some  deliiy,  concurred  with  the  majority  of  the  bench,  and  haJ 
thus  brought  on  his  character  a  stnin  which  his  honorable  con- 
duct on  this  day  completely  eflaced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means  fairiy  matched.  The  gov- 
ernment had  rei^uircd  from  its  law  officers  services  so  odioua 
and  disgraceful  that  all  the  ablest  jurisis  and  advocates  of  lb« 
Tory  party  had,  one  afler  another,  refused  to  comply,  and  bad 
bf>e:i dismissed  from  their  employments.  SirThurT)usPowia,lbt) 
attorney -general,  was  scarcely  of  the  ibird  rank  in  bis  profes- 
sion. Sir  William  Williams,  the  solicitor-general,  bod  quick 
pttrts  and  dauntless  courage ;  but  he  wanted  discretion ;  bo 
loved  wrangling ;  he  had  no  comnnand  over  bis  temper    and 

•  CUrandon'a  DLuy,  June  31,  ICSS. 

t  tSttBis,  ^^,  i688.  :  lohMlooe,  Jul;  2,  l6Ba 
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lie  mm  heted  and  d«)Kpned  by  all  political  parties.  The  most 
ooiwpicuous  a8M9tar«t8  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  were  Ser* 
Maiit  Trinder,a  Roman  Catholic, and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
Becorder  of  London,  who  had  some  legal  learning,  but  whose 
fblflome  apologies  and  endless  repetitions  were  the  jest  of  West- 
minsler  Hall.  The  government  had  wished  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Maynard ;  but  ho  had  plainly  declared  that  he  could 
aot  in  conscience  be  concerned  m  such  a  proceeding.* 

On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  almost  all  the  eminent 
forensic  talents  of  the  age.  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  James,  had  been  attorney  and  solicitor- 
fleneral,  and  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Whigs  in  th** 
ute  reign  had  served  the  crown  with  but  too  much  vehemence 
■nd  success,  were  of  counsel  for  the  defendants.  With  them 
were  joined  two  persons  who,  since  age  had  diminished  the 
activity  of  Maynard,  were  reputed  the  two  best  lawyers  that 
could  be  found  in  all  the  inns  of  court ;  Pemberton,  who  had, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King*s  Bench,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  high  place  on 
■ocount  of  his  humanity  and  moderation,  and  who  had  resumed 
his  practice  at  the  bar ;  and  Pollexfen,  who  had  long  been  at 
the  head  of  the  western  circuit,  and  who,  though  he  had  in- 
curred much  unpopularity  by  holding  briefs  for  the  crown  at 
the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  particularly  by  appearing  against  Alic& 
Usle,  was  known  to  be  at  heart  a  Whig,  if  not  a  republican. 
Sir  Creswell  Iievinz  iras  also  there,  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  of  singularly  timid  nature.  He  had  been 
removed  from  the  bench  some  years  before,  because  he  was 
afraid  to  servo  the  purposes  of  the  government.  He  was  now 
afraid  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  bishops,  and  had  at  first 
refused  to  receive  their  retainer ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  him  by 
the  whole  body  of  attorneys  who  employed  him  that,  if  he  de- 
clined this  brief,  he  should  never  have  another.! 

SirG?orge  Treby,  an  able  and  zealous  Whig,  who  had  been 
Recorder  of  Liondon  under  the  old  charter,  was  on  the  same 
side.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer,  was  not 
retained  for  the  defence,  in  consequence,  it  should  seem,  of 
tome  prejudice  conceived  against  him  by  SancroA,  but  was 

•  Johnstone,  July  2.  1688. 

t  Ibid.  July  2,  1688.  The  editor  of  Levinz'B  reports  expresses  great 
vondmr  that,  after  the  revolution,  Levini  was  not  replaced  on  the 
boich.  The  &cts  related  by  Johnstone  may  perhaps  explain  the 
teeming  injustice. 
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privately  consulied    on  llie  caim  by  ihe    Bishop  of  London.*    [ 
The  junior  counsel  forllie  bishops  was  a  yu^mg  barrister  nniiied    I 
John  Somora.     He   liad  no  advaiilnges  of  birth  or  fonune , 
nor  had  he  ycl  had  any  opportunity  of  dislinguishing  himHelf 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public;  but  his  genius,  his  inJuslry,  hi*    . 
great  and  various  occomplishments,  were  well  known  to  a  small 
circle  of  friends ;  and,  in  spile  of  his  Whig  opinions,  liis  perti- 
nent and  lucid  mode  "f  nroninir  nnd   the  conslanl  propriety  of     , 
his  demeanor  had  a'  to  him  ihe  car  of  ihe  Court 

of  King's  Bench.  :e  of  obtaining  his  services    | 

hod  been  strongly  le  bishops  by  Johnstone  ;  and 

Pollexfen,  it  is  salt  that  no  man  in  Westminster    ' 

Hall  was  so  well  quuim  i  historical  nnd  coiistituliuoal 

question  as  Somers. 

The  jury   was  a«        ]    ■■  isled    of  persons    of  highly 

respectable  station.  !  i  was  Sir  Roger  Lnngley,  a    | 

baronet  of  old  and  hoiioiuu  ily.     With  him  were  joined    i 

a  knight  and  ten  esquires,  set  if  whom  are  known  to  hare 
been  men  of  large  possessions.  There  were  some  Noncon- 
formists in  the  number  ;  for  the  bishops  hnd  wisely  resolved  not 
to  show  any  liistrusi  of  the  froicsianl  Dissenters.  One  name 
excited  considerable  alarm,  that  of  Michael  Arnold.  He  wai 
brewer  to  the  palace  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the  govern- 
nfent  counted  on  his  voice.  The  story  goes  that  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself.  "  Whatever 
1  do,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  to  be  half  ruined.  If  I  say  Not 
Guilty,  I  shall  brew  no  more  for  the  king;  and  ifl  say  Guilty, 
1  shall  brew  no  more  for  any  body  else."  + 

The  trial  then  commenced,  a  trial  which,  even  when  coolly 
perused  after  the  lapse  of  more  ihan  a  century  and  a  half,  has 
all  the  interest  of  a  drama.  The  advocates  contended  on  both 
sides  with  far  more  than  professional  keenness  and  vehemence; 
the  audience  listened  wiih  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the  fate  ti 
Hvery  one  of  them  was  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict ;  and  tin 
turns  of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  amazing  that  the  niullitude 
repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  minute  from  anxiety  to  exultatkio, 
and  back  again  from  exultation  to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  bishops  with  having  writtea  ot 
published,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious,  and 

*  I  draw  this  mferance  from  a  letter  of  Comptmi  to  Sunenrft,  datai 
the  L2[h  of  Junr. 
t  Revolution  Politic*. 
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seditious  libel.  The  attorney  and  solicitor  first  tried  to  *,>To?tt 
the  writing.  For  this  purpose  several  persons  were  called  to 
spc^k  to  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  But  the  witnesses  were  so 
unwilling  that  hardly  a  single  plain  answer  could  be  extracted 
from  any  of  them.  Pemberton,  Pollexfen,  and  Levinz  con* 
tended  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.  Two  of 
the  judges,  Holloway  and  Powell,  declared  themselves  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  spectators  rose  high.  All 
at  once  the  crown  lawyers  announced  their  intention  to  take 
another  line.  Powis,  with  shame  and  reluctance  which  he  coukl 
not  dissemble,  put  into  the  witness  box  Blathwayt,  a  clerk  of 
tlie  privy  council,  who  had  been  present  when  the  king  inter- 
rogated  the  bishops.  Blathwayt  swore  that  he  had  heard  thera 
own  their  signatures.  His  testimony  was  decisive.  "  Why,** 
said  Judge  Hollovay  to  the  attorney,  *^  when  you  had  such  evi- 
dence, did  you  not  produce  it  at  first,  without  all  this  waste  of 
time  ?  ^*  It  soon  appeared  why  the  counsel  for  the  crown  had 
been  unwilling,  without  absolute  necessity,  to  resort  to  this 
mode  of  proof.  Pemberton  stopped  Blathwayt,  subjected  him 
to  a  searching  cross-examination,  and  insisted  upon  having  all 
that  had  passed  between  the  king  and  the  defendants  fully 
related.  **  Thisit  is  a  pretty  thing  indeed.^'  cried  Williams. 
^  Do  you  think,*^  said  Powis,  ^*  that  you  are  at  lioerty  to  ask  our 
witnesses  any  impertinent  question  that  comes  into  your  heads? '' 
The  advocates  of  the  bishops  were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down. 
"•  He  is  swom,^^  said  Pollexfen,  **  to  tell  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth ;  and  an  answer  we  must  and  will  have.^*  The 
witness  shuffled,  equivocated,  pretended  to  misunderstand  the 
questions,  implored  the  protection  of  the  court  But  he  was  in 
hands  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  escape.  At  length  the 
attorney  again  interposed.  **If,"  he  said,  **you  persist  in 
asking  such  a  question,  tell  us,  at  least,  what  use  you  mean  to 
make  of  it**  Pemberton,  who,  through  the  whole  trial,  did  his 
duty  manfully  and  ably,  replied  without  hesitation.  **  My 
lords,  I  will  answer  Mr.  Attorney.  I  will  deal  plainly  with  the 
court  If  the  bishops  owned  this  paper  under  a  promise  from 
his  majesty  that  their  confession  should  not  be  used  against 
them,  I  hope  that  no  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of  them.** 
>  \  ou  put  on  his  majesty  what  I  dare  hardly  name,**  said  Wil- 
liams. ^*  Since  you  will  be  so  pressing,  I  demand,  for  the  king, 
that  the  question  may  be  recorded.**  ^^  What  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Solicitor  ?  **  said  Sawyer,  interposing.     *'*'  I  know  what  I 

9*e«Ji,*'  said  the  apostate.     ^'  I  desire  that  the  question  may  be 
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recordei)  in  covin."  ~'  Record  wlial  you  will,  I  am  nnt  Mfrairf 
of  vou,  Mr.  SoliclLor,"  said  Pcmberton.  Then  came  a  limit 
ancl  fierce  aitercalion,  which  the  chief  justice  could  wiih  flifti- 
culty  qnieU  In  other  circumstances,  he  would  probably  hnvp 
uidered  the  question  to  be  recorded  and  Pcmberion  to  be  ciuii' 
mined.  But  on  this  great  day  he  was  overawed.  He  oAen 
cost  a  side  gluitce  towards  the  thick  rows  of  earls  and  barons 
by  whom  lie  was  watched,  .lO  in  the  next  parliament 

mighl  be  his  judges.     He  lo  bystander  said,  as  if  all  ihc 

peers  present  hud  halters  in  men  jiockets.*  At  length  ninih- 
wayt  was  forced  to  give  n  full  occoutit  of  whnt  liad  passed.  It 
■ppeared  that  the  king  had  entered  into  no  express  covenani 
with  the  bishops.  But  it  appeared  also  that  the  bishops  might 
not  tinreasnnably  think  tiiat  there  was  an  implied  engagement. 
Indeed,  frtun  tlie  unwillingness  of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put  the 
clerk  of  the  council  into  the  wiineHH  box,  and  from  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  itiey  objected  lo  Pemberton's  croes-cxamina- 
lion,  it  is  plain  thiit  they  were  iheraDclvcs  of  this  opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  wiis  now  proved.  FtiiT  a  new  and 
serious  objection  was  isined.  It  was  not  sufficient  lo  prove 
(hat  the  bishops  hod  written  the  alleged  libel.  It  was  necessary 
to  prove  also  that  they  had  written  it  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. And  DM  only  was  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  attorney 
end  solicitor  to  prove  this ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
fendants to  prove  the  contrary.  For  it  so  happened  that  Sail* 
crofl  bad  never  once  lefY  tlie  palace  at  Lambeth  from  the  time 
when  the  order  ia  council  appeared  till  after  the  petition  was  in 
the  king's  hands.  The  whole  case  for  the  prosecuiion  had 
therefore  completely  broken  down ;  and  the  audience,  with 
great  glee,  expected  a  speedy  acquittal. 

Tbe  CTOWD  lawyers  then  changed  their  ground  again,  ahoii- 
doned  altogether  the  charge  of  writing  a  [ibel,  and  undertook 
to  prove  that  thn  bishops  had  published  a  libel  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great.  The  delivery  of  (he 
petition  to  the  king  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a 
pi^lication.  But  how  was  this  delivery  to  be  proved  ?  Nc 
person  had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the  royal  close., 
except  the  king  and  the  defendants.  The  king  could  not  be 
sworn.  It  was  therefore  only  by  the  admissions  of  the  defend- 
tuits  that  tbe  lact  of  publication  could  be  established.     Blatlx 
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inyt  was  again  examined,  but  in  vain.  He  well  remembered 
he  said,  that  the  bishops  owned  their  hands ;  but  he  did  not 
remember  that  they  owned  the  paper  which  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  pnvy  council  to  be  tho  sumo  paper  which  tlicy  huil  dcliv. 
ered  10  the  king,  or  that  they  were  even  interrogated  on  thai 
point  Several  other  official  men  who  hud  been  in  attendance 
oa  tLe  council  were  called,  and  among  them  Samuel  i'epys, 
ncretary  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  none  of  them  could  remember 
that  any  thins  was  said  about  the  delivery.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  Williams  put  leading  questions  till  the  counsel  on  tlie 
other  side  declared  that  such  twis^ng,  such  wiredrawing,  was 
never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till  Wright  himself  was 
fofced  to  admit  that  the  solicitor's  mode  of  examination  was 
contrary  to  all  rule.  As  wimess  aAer  witness  answered  in  the 
negative,  roars  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  triumph,  which  the 
judges  did  not  even  attempt  to  silence,  shook  the  hall. 

U  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  fight  had  been  won.  The 
case  for  the  crown  was  closed.  Had  the  counselor  the  bish- 
ops remained  silent,  an  acquittal  was  certain  ;  for  nothing  which 
dbe  most  corrupt  and  shameless  judge  could  venture  to  call 
legal  evidence  of  publication  had  been  given.  The  chief  jus- 
tice was  beginning  to  charee  the  jury,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  directed  them  to  acquit  the  defendants ;  but  Finch,  too 
anxious  to  be  perfectly  discreet,  interfered,  and  begged  to  be 
heard.  ^  If  you  will  be  heard,''  said  Wright,  *^  you  shall  be 
beard ;  but  you  do  not  understand  your  own  interests."  The 
other  counsel  for  the  defence  made  Finch  sit  down,  and  begged 
the  chief  justice  to  proceed.  He  was  about  to  do  so  whi;n  a 
messenger  came  to  the  solicitor-general  with  news  that  Lord 
Sunderhmd  could  prove  the  publication,  and  would  come  down 
to  the  court  immediately.  Wright  maliciously  told  the  counsel 
fiir  the  defence  that  they  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
turn  which  things  had  taken.  The  countenances  of  the  great 
multitude  fell.  Finch  was,  during  some  hours,  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  the  country.  Why  could  he  not  sit  still  as  his 
betters.  Sawyer,  Pemberton,  and  Pollexfcn  had  done?  His 
love  of  meddling,  his  ambition  to  make  a  fine  speech,  had 
mined  every  thing. 

Meanwhile  the  lord  president  was  brought  in  a  sedan  chair 
dirough  the  hall.  Not  a  hut  moved  as  he  passed  ;  and  many 
voices  cried  out,  *^  Popish  dog."  He  cume  into  court  pule  and 
trembling,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  gave  his  evidence 
a  a  fidtering  voice.     He  swore  that  the  bishops  had  informed 
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biiD  of  their  inteniion  to  pre.'tt-nt  a  petition  lo  the  king,  nnt]  tlud  < 
they  had  been  Hdmiiitd  into  the  royal  clor^el  tor  tliiit  puqiudtk 
This  circuin-'tniice,  coupled  with  the  (.■ircuinslHwce  llwl,  after 
Ihejr  lefl  the  closet,  tliere  waa  in  ihe  king'$  iinntb  a  I>eiilK>l 
signed  by  Ihem,  wa.-i  such  ptx>or  an  mij^lit  reasonably  aatiBfy  t 
jury  of  the  fact  of  thu  publiciilioD. 

Publication  in  Mitldleaex  wus  then  proved.  But  wa*  the 
paper  thus  [luUisliL'd  a  laldc,  mtiliciou^s  and  sediliouii  libel? 
Ilitlieriu  th<:  matter  in  di>ipute  liud  been,  whether  a  fiici  which 
every  body  well  knew  to  be  true  could  be  pruved  a(x»>t^ing  to 
technical  riik>:i  of  evideawj  but  now  the  ooutest  bentmv  onfl 
t)i'  deeper  i)itei-e?t.  It  was  neuessary  lo  inquire  into  the  limits 
of  pren^tive  and  IJbeny,  into  the  right  .of  the  kin<;  to  dispell.'^ 
with  slatutfes,  jnio  the  nzhi  of  the  s'ul^t  to  petiUon  for  llio 
redress  of  grievances.  During  three  hours  the  counsel  for  the 
petitiuners  »r^od  with  great  force  in  defence-  of  the  furida- 
mentul  principles  of  the  constiluiion,  and  proved  from  the  jour- 
imls  of  the  yoiise  of  Commons  that  the  bishops  liuil  ultirined 
no  more  than  the  truth  whcti  they  represented  to  the  king  that 
the  dispensing  power  which  I)r  claimed  had  been  repeatedly 
declared  illegal  by  parliament.  Suiner:)  rude  last.  He  spoka 
little  more  than  five  minulea ;  but  every  ward  was  full  ol 
weighty  matter  ;  and  when  he  sale  down  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  a  ciinslituiionul  lawyer  was  established.  He  went 
through  the  expressions  which  were  used  in  the  informaiioo  to 
describe  the  offence  imputed  to  the  bishops,  and  showed  that 
every  word,  whether  adjective  or  substantive,  was  altogether 
inappropriate.  The  olfctico  imputed  was  a  false,  a  malicious, 
a  seditious  libel.  False  the  paper  was  nut;  fur  every  fact 
which  it  set  forth  had  been  proved  from  the  journals  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  true.  Malicious  tlte  paper  was  not;  for  the  de- 
fendants had  not  sought  an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been 
placed  by  the  government  in  such  a  situation  that  they  miMt 
either  oppose  themselves  to  the  royal  will,  or  violate  the  ntosi 
sacred  obligations  of  conscience  and  honor.  Seditious  the  pa* 
per  was  not ;  for  it  hud  not  been  scaiiered  by  the  writers  among 
the  rabble,  but  delivered  privately  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
jlone  ;  and  a  libel  ii  was  nut,  but  n  decent  petition,  such  aa,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  nay,  by  the  laws  of  Lm]>erial  Rome,  by 
\ht.;  laws  of  all  civilized  slates,  a  subject  who  ihmks  hiinseli 
-iggrievcd  may  with  propriety  preseiii  to  the  sovereign. 

I'he  iittorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly.  The  soiiciiur  spoitc 
M  grtttt  length  ond  with  i;reat  acrimony,  and  waa  wfVn  imui 
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rnpted  by  the  claroora  and  hisses  of  the  audience.  H^  wen, 
lo  (ar  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject  or  body  of  subjects, 
except  the  Houses  of  parliament,  had  a  right  to  petition  the 
khitf.  The  flalleries  were  furious ;  and  the  chief  justice  him* 
■elf  stood  nghaad  at  the  eflfrontery  of  this  venal  turncoat. 

At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  His 
Wmguage  showed  that  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  tempered  by  the  awe  with  which  the  audience. 
•o  numerous,  so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited,  had  impressed 
him.  He  said  that  he  would  give  no  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  dispensing  power,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do 
so,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  much  of  the  solicitor's  speech, 
that  it  was  the  right  of  tlie  subject  to  petition,  but  that  the  par- 
ticular petition  before  the  court  was  improperly  worded,  and 
was,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  a  libel.  Allybone  was  of  the 
same  mind,  but,  in  giving  his  opinion,  showed  such  gross  igno- 
rance of  law  and  history  as  brought  on  him  the  contempt  of  all 
who  heard  him.  Holloway  evaded  the  question  of  the  dispens- 
ing power,  but  said  that  the  petition  seemed  to  him  to  be  such 
V.  subjects  who  think  themselves  aggrieved  are  entitled  to  prc- 
sfsnt,  and  therefore  no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder  course.  He 
declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dispensing  power,  as  lately  exer- 
cised, was  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  law.  If  these  encroach* 
ments  of  prerogative  were  allowed,  there  was  no  need  of 
parliaments.  The  whole  legislative  authority  would  be  in  the 
kjjg.  ^^  That  issue,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  ^^  I  leave  to  God  and 
to  your  consciences.^'  • 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their  ver- 
dict. The  night  was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety.  Some  letters 
are  extant  which  were  despatched  during  that  period  of  sus- 
pense, and  which  have  therefore  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
^  It  is  very  late,''  wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio ;  and  the  decision  is 
Hot  yet  known.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone  to  their 
own  homes.  The  jury  remain  together.  To-morrow  we  shall 
learn  the  event  of  tliis  great  struggle." 

The  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sate  up  all  night  with  a  body  of 
jKsrvants  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where  the  jury  was 
consulting.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  officers 
who  watched  the  doors ;  for  those  officers  were  supposed  to  be 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.    I  hacvn 
■(me  touches  from  Johnstone,  and  some  from  Cittera. 
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ID  the  iiilisTcsi  or  the  crown,  and  might,  if  not  carorully  ob 
served,  have  furni^lmd  a  caart!y  juryman  witi,  food,  which 
would  have  enabled  hiin  lo  starve  out  the  oilier  eluven.  Strict 
guard  was  therefore  kept.  Not  even  a  caudle  lo  light  a  pipe 
was  pennittef)  ti)  eiiler.  Some  hasiiis  of  water  for  washing 
were  suffered  m  pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning.  The  jury, 
men,  raging  with  thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whole.  Urcni 
numbers  of  ptiople  walked  the  nei  iboring  streets  till  dawi. 
Cv^ry  hour  a  messenger  came  froiii  Whitehull  to  know  what 
wu  passing.  Voices,  high  in  alte .'cation,  were  repc^aledly 
beard  within  the  room  ;  but  nothing  certain  was  known.* 

At  first,  nitie  were  for  accuitting  and  three  for  convicting 
Two  of  the  minority  soon  gave  way-;  but  Arnold  was  obstina  e. 
Thomas  Austin,  a  country  gentleman  of  great  estate,  who  had 
paid  close  attention  lo  the  evidence  and  speeches,  and  bad 
taken  full  notes,  wished  to  argue  the  <)uestiDn.  Arnold  de- 
clined. He  was  not  used,  he  doggedly  said,  lo  rBamning  and  ] 
debating.  His  conscience  was  not  satisfied;  and  he  should 
not  acquit  the  bisliops.  "  If  ymi  come  lo  that,"  said  Austin, 
'*  look  at  me.  1  am  the  lai^est  and  strongest  of  the  twelve; 
and  before  I  find  such  a  petition  as  this  a  libel,  here  I  will  stay 
till  1  am  no  lugger  than  a  tobacco  pipe."  It  was  six  in  the 
morning  before  Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known  that  the 
jury  were  agreed ;  but  what  the  verdict  would  be  was  still  « 

At  ten  the  court  again  ntet.  The  crowd  was  greater  than 
sver.  The  jury  appeared  in  their  box;  and  there  was  « 
breathless  stillness. 

3ir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  "  Do  you  find  the  defendants,  or 
any  of  them,  guilty  of  the  misdemeanor  whereof  they  are 
impeached,  or  not  guilty  ? "  Sir  Roger  Langley  answered, 
"  Not  guilty."  As  the  words  pissed  his  lips,  Halifax  sprang 
up  and  waved  his  hat.  At  that  signal,  benches  and  gallerica 
raised  a  shouL  In  a  moftient  •len  thousand  perKons,  who 
crowded  the  great  hall,  replied  with  a  still  louder  shout,  which 
made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack ;  and,  in  another  moment,  the 
innumerable  throng  without  set  up  a  third  huzza,  which  waa 
hoard  at  Temple  Bar.     Th?  boat?  which  covered  the  Thomea 

•  Johnstone,  Jul)'  2,  1688;  Letter  trim.  Mr.  Ince  to  the  Arch- 
bishop,  ilatird  flt  nix  o'clock  in  the  morninji ;  Tuiacr  US. ;  Berola 
tion  Politics. 

t  Johiutone,  luly  2,  1S88. 
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gaye  an  answering  oheer.  A  peal  of  gunpowder  was  noard 
tm  the  water,  and  another,  and  another;  and  so,  in  few 
moments,  the  slad  tidings  went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and  the 
Friars  to  London  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of  masts  below. 
As  the  news  spread,  streets  and  squares,  inarket  places  and 
cofiee-houses,  broke  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet  were  the 
acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping.  For  the  feelings 
of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  point  that  at  length  the 
stem  English  nature,  so  little  used  to  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud  for  very  joy.  Mean* 
while,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  multitude,  horsemen  were 
spurring  oflT  to  bear  along  all  the  great  roads  intelligence  of 
the  victory  of  our  Church  and  nation.  Yet  not  even  that 
astounding  explosion  could  awe  the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit 
of  the  solicitor.  Striving  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din, 
he  called  on  the  judges  to  commit  those  who  had  violated,  by 
clamor,  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice.  One  of  the  rejoicing 
populace  was  seized.  But  the  tribunal  felt  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for  an  offence  common  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  gentle  repri- 
mand.* 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  moment  to  any  other 
business.  Indeed,  the  roar  of  the  maltitude  was  such  that,  for 
half  an  hour,  scarcely  a  word  could  be  heard  in  court  Wil- 
liams got  to  his  coach  amidst  a  tempest  of  hisses  and  curses. 
Gsrtwright,  whose  curiosity  was  ungovernable,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  folly  and  indecency  of  coming  to  Westminster  in  order 
to  hear  the  decision.  He  was  recognized  by  his  sacerdotal 
garb  and  by  his  corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted  through  the 
the  hall.  "  Take  care,"  said  one,  "  of  the  wolf  in  sheep^s 
.  cbching.*^  ^*'  Make  room,'^  cried  another,  ^^  for  the  man  with 
the  Pope  in  his  belly.^'  t 

•  State  Trials ;  Oldmixon,  739  ;  Clarendon'A  Diary,  June  25,  1688 ; 

lohnstone,  July  2;    Citten,   July  -fy;   Adda,  July   f^;   LuttreU's 

Diary ;  Barillon,  July  ^. 

t  Cittera,  July  -A.  The  gravity  with  which  he  tells  the  story  has 
*  domic  effect :  —  "  Den  Bisschop  van  Chester,  wie  seer  de  partie  van 
het  hof  houdtt  cm  to  voldoen  aan  syne  gcwoonc  nicus^crigneyt,  hem 
op  dien  tyt  in  Westminster  Hall  mcde  hcbhcnde  latcn  Wadon,  in 
hict  nytgaan  doorgaans  was  uytgekreten  voor  eon  gryponde  wolf  in 
■chaaps  kleodereii ;  en  hy  synde  eon  hccr  van  hooj^c  Rtature  en  vol- 
lyvig,  spotsgewysc  alomme  geroepen  was  dat  men  voor  hem  plaatd 
Tioeste  maken,  om  te  laten  passen ;  gelyck  ook  geschiedo,  om  dat  soo 
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The  BcquitioH  prelates  took  Tefuge  from  the  cfowd  Thich 
implored  ilieir  bkssing  in  ilie  nearesi  chapel  where  divine  ser- 
vice was  performing.  Many  churches  were  open  on  thai 
mornins  thmughoiit  ihc  capilnl ;  and  many  pious  pcrsoni 
repaired  ihilhcr,  ^ho  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  cily  and 
liberties  were  ringing.  TIte  jury  miianwhile  couUl  scarcely 
make  their  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were  forced  lo  sliake 
hands  with  hundreoo.  as  you,"  cried  the  people ; 

"  God  piusper  your  fan  i ,  juu  have  done  like  hoiical  good- 
natured  gentlemen.  Y  lave  aared  us  all  to-day."  As  the 
uoblenM^n  who  bud  app»-—  ipport  ilie  good  cause  drove 

off,  they  flung  from  theii  windows  liandfuls  ot  money, 

and  bade  the  crowd  drir—  ,., ..eulth  of  ihe  tHshopt  and  the 

The  attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sunderlanil,  who  hap. 

Ssned  to  be  conversing  with  the  Nuticio.  "  Never,"  said 
owis,  '■  within  man's  memory,  have  there  been  such  riiouta 
Uid  such  tears  of  joy  aa  lo-day."  t  The  kiii^  had  that 
morning  visiled  the  camp  on  Ilounslow  Healh.  Sunderland 
instantly  sent  a  courier  ihiiber  with  ihe  news.  Jjmcs  was  in 
Lord  Feversham's  tent  when  the  express  arrived.  He  wna 
greatly  disturbed,  and  exclaimed  in  French,  "  So  much  the 
worse  for  them."  He  soon  set  out  for  London.  While  be 
was  present  respect  prevented  the  soldiers  from  giving  a  locas 
to  their  feelings ;  but  he  had  scarcely  quitted  die  camp  when 
be  heard  a  great  shouting  behind  him.  He  was  surprised, 
and   asked    what  that   uproar  meant     "  Nothing,''   was  the 

■y  uytschreeuvrden  en  hem  in  het  auuigt  seyd«n,  hy  den  P««s  in  ajn 
bujdc  hwlde." 

•  Luttrell ;  Citters,  Julv  A.  1668.  "  Soo  btti  in  tegcndeel  gedagt«  , 
)urn  met  de  uyterste  ■ccUnutia  en  iiUe  teyckcnen  van  genegenh«7t 
en  donckbaarheyt  in  het  dnor  passcren  van  de  gemeento  ODtvangen. 
Hondi'tdcn  riclcn  honr  om  den  hala  met  olle  bodenckslycke  we- 
wensch  van  Mgcn  en  gcluck  over  hare  penoonen  en  {amiliDn,  i>in  dat 
Bf  haar  so  hciiscli  en  eerlyok  buyten  verwagtinee  >!■  hot  ware  in  dsseD 
gedragen  hadden.  Vccle  van  de  grooten  en  kleynen  adel  wieipen  in 
hel  wcgryttcn  honden  vol  gelt  onder  de  urncn  luyden,  om  op  dt 
gcBontheyt  van  den  Coning,  der  Hoeran  Prelalen,  en  de  Jury*  tu 
drincken." 

t  *'Mi  travava  con  Milord  Sunderland  la  stcssa  matclnn,  quando 
venno  r  AwDcBto  Generate  a  rcndc|gli  conto  del  buccgsho,  e  dli»e.  eh> 
mni  iiiii  •  mcmoiis  d'  hnomini  si  cm  aentito  un  apgilauso,  mmnlnhi 
11  vocl  c  lugrimc  di  giubito,  cgual  n  qnello  che  veniva  rgli  di  vederr 
Ut  qnuBt"  L.  ca-iime."  —  Addn,  July  A-  18BS. 
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iuiswer.  ''  The  soldiers  are  glad  that  the  bishops  are  acqjit 
ted."  <^  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?  '*  said  James.  And  thou 
he  repeated,  *'  So  much  the  worse  for  them."  * 

He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His  defeat  had  been 
complete  and  most  humiliating.  Had  the  prelates  escaped 
on  account  of  some  technical  defect  in  tlie  case  for  the  crowii, 
had  they  escaped  because  they  had  not  written  the  petition  in 
M.idlesex,  or  because  it  was  impossible  to  proye,  accordinfli 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  that  they  had  delivered  to  the  king 
the  pa|)er  for  which  they  were  called  in  question,  the  prcroga- 
tivu  would  have  suffered  no  shock.  Happily  for  the  country, 
the  fact  of  publication  had  been  fully  established.  The  couu* 
sel  for  the  defence  had  therefore  been  forced  to  attack  the 
dispensing  power.  They  hud  attacked  it  with  great  learning 
eloquence,  and  boldness.  The  advocates  of  the  government 
had  been  by  .universal  acknowledgment  overmatched  in  the 
contest  Not  a  single  judge  had  ventured  to  declare  that  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  legal.  One  judge  had  in  the 
strongest  terms  pronounced  it  illegal.  The  language  of  the 
whole  town  was,  that  the  dispensing  power  had  received  a 
fiital  blow.  Finch,  who  had  the  day  before  been  universally 
reviled,  was  now  universally  applauded.  He  had  been  unwill- 
mg,  it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be  decided  in  a  way  which 
would  have  left  the  great  constitutional  question  still  doubtful. 
He  had  felt  that  a  verdict  which  should  acquit  his  clients,' 
without  condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  would  he 
but  half  a  victory.  It  is  certain  that  Finch  deserved  neither 
the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  on  hin^  while  the  event 
was  doubtful,  nor  the  praises  which  he  received  when  it  had 
proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to  blame  him  because,  during 
the  short  delay  which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  lawyers  unex- 
pectedly discovered  new  evidence.  It  was  equally  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  deliberately  exposed  his  clients  to  risk,  in  order 
to  establish  a  general  principle ;  and  still  more  absurd  was  it  to 
praise  him  for  what  would  have  besn  a  gross  violation  of  pro- 
fessional duty. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  by  a  not  less  joyful  night 
The  bishops,  and  some  of  their  most  respectable  friends,  in 
vain  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  tumultuous  demonstrations 
of  joy.     Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest,  not  even  on 
that  evening  on  which  it  was  known  through  Londuc  that  the 

*  Burnet,  i.  744 ;  Citters,  July  ^,  16S8. 
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Krmy  of  Si»klland  Imd  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  had  thflrl 
■treela  been  in  such  a  glare  wiih  bonfires,  Kound  ev<  ~ 
boDfire  crov'ds  ultq  drinking  good  liculih  to  the  bisliopa  a 
confusion  to  the  Papists.  Tlie  windows  were  llgliied  with  rowi  I 
of  candles.  Each  row  consisted  of  seven ;  and  tlie  taper  is  I 
the  centre,  wliich  was  taller  than  the  rest,  represented  Intra 
primate.     Tlie  noise  of  roclt'*«  j»     '  '  " 

ccssanL     One  huge  pile  of  I 
great  gale  of  Wliiiehall.     Otl.^. 
of  RoRtanCutholic  peers.     Loru  i 
<|uiete(l  the  mob  with  a  little  mott" 
in   the  Strand,  an   attempt  at  n 
Sttlisbury's  servnats  sullied  out  a 
the  unforliinate  l)eadle  of  the  pu 
put  out   the  Tire ;  and  they  were 
into  the  houae.     None  at  the  spe 
the  common  |)eople  so  much  s 
few  years  before,  been  fnmil 
long  interval,  enjoyed  once  n 

This  once  popular  pageant  ts  known  to  our  generation  only  by 
descriptions  and  engravings.  A  figure,  by  no  means  resem* 
bling  those' rude  represeniutions  of  Guy  taux  which  are  Mill 
paraded  on  the  fi^h  of  November,  but  nwde  of  wax  with  aom« 
skill,  and  adorned  al  no  small  expense  with  robes  and  a  tiara, 
was  mounted  on  a  chair  resembling  that  in  which  the  bishops 
of  Rome  are  still,  on  some  great  festivals,  borne  tlirough  Saint 
Peter's  Church  to  the  high  allar.  His  holiness  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  tmin  of  cardinals  and  Jesuits.  At  his  eai 
stood  a  buffoon  disguised  as  a  devil  with  horns  and  tail.  No 
rich  and  zealous  Protestant  grudged  his  guitteu  on  such  nr. 
occasion,  and,  if  rumor  could  be  misted,  the  coal  of  the  pro- 
cession was  sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds: 
After  llie  pope  hud  been  borne  some  lime  in  stale  over  the 
lieads  of  ihc  multitude,  he  was  committed  to  ihe  flames  with 
great  acclamations.  In  the  time  of  the  popularity  of  Oliles 
aiid  Shaftesbury  this  show  was  exhibited  annually  in  Fleet 
Bireui  before  ihe  windows  of  the  Whig  Club  on  the  anniversaiy 
of  the  birih  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Such  was  the  celebrity  of 
these  groiesciue  rites,  thai  Barillon  once  risked  his  life  in  nrdu 
to  peep  at  them  from  a  hiding-place.*     But,  from  tlie  da} 


lazed  right  in  front  of  the4 
■o  lighted  bctbre  the  doon  I 

L  jndell  of  Wardour  wisely  I 

"  -,  but  at  Salisbury  Houaa,  i 
tnnce  was  made.  LonI  'J 
red  ;  hut  they  killed  only  4 
who  had  come  thither  lo  4 
a  routed  and  driven  faodt  ^ 
les  of  that  aif^l  i 

..re  with  which  they  had,  a  ' 
ir,  and  which  ihey  now,  atlcr  a 

-the  burning  of  the  pope. 


•Sees 


publialicd,  smong  other  pspus,  ia 


1710,  by  Danbj,  thea  Duke  of  L«ed>.    Then  ia  an  »tiiii  jing  aocouBl 
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ivheii  the  Bye  House  Plot  was  discovered,  til.  tbe  day  of  the 
ncquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  ceremony  had  bedn  disused. 
Now.  however,  several  popes  made  their  appearance  in  ditFer- 
ent  parts  of  London.  The  Nuncio  was  much  shucked;  and 
the  king  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his  church  than  by  all 
the  ether  affronts  which  he  liad  received.  The  magistrates, 
however,  could  do  nothing.  The  Sunday  had  dawned,  and 
the  bells  of  the  parish  churches  were  ringing  for  early  pmyers 
before  the  fires  began  to  languish,  and 'the  crowds  to  dis|)erse. 
A.  pvpclamation  was  speedily  put  forth  against  the  rioters. 
Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,  were  apprehended ; 
but  the  bills  were  thrown  out  at  the  Middlesex  sessions.  The 
magistrates,  many  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  expostu- 
lated with  the  grand  jury,  and  sent  them  three  or  four  times 
back,  but  to  no  purpose.* 

Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  were  fiying  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  were  every  where  received  with  rapture. 
Gloucester,  Bedford,  and  Lichfield,  were  among  the  places 
which  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal ;  but  Bristol  and 
I^orwich,  which  stood  nearest  to  London  in  population  and 
wealth,  approached  nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this 
joyful  occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  is  an- event  which  stands  by 
itself  in  our  history.     It  was  the  first  and  the  lost  occasion  on 
iHrhich  two  feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feelings  which 
liave  generally  been  opposed  to  each  other,  and  either  of 
whk^,  when  strongly  excited,  has  sufficed  to  convulse  the 
9tate,  were  united  in  perfect  harmony.     Those  feelings  were 
love  of  the  Church  and  love  of  freedom.     During  many  gen- 
erations every  violent  outbreak  of  high  church  feeling,  with 
one  exception,  has  been  unfavorable  to  civil  liberty;  every 
violent  outbreak  of  zeal  for  liberty,  with  one  exception,  has 
been  unfavorable  to  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  prelScy 
and  the  priesthood.     In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  was 
for  a  moment  that  of  the  popular  party.     More  than  nine  thou- 
Bana  clergymen,  with  the  primate  and  his  most  respectable 


of  the  erremcmj  of  burning  s  pope  in  Nortb'n  Examen,  570.    See  alac 
the  note  on  the  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  (Edipus  in  Scott's  cdi- 
^kx.  of  Dryden. 
*  Kereabjr's  Memoin;    Citters,   July  f^,   1688;    Adda,   July  Vk 

BtriUon,   Julr  ^ ;   Luttrcll's  Diary ;  Newsletter  of  July  4 :  Old 
mum,  739 :  J^is  Correapondcnce. 
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sullragnns  ai  their  head,  oflered  ihomsclves  to  endure  bond* 
and  (he  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the  greni  funduraenlnl  prin- 
ciple of  our  frci;  constiiution.  Tlie  effect  wus  a  coalitiuii  which 
iiKludeil  the  must  zealous  CavaJJers,  the  most  zealous  rcpub- 
licans,  and  all  the  inlermediate  seclions  of  the  community. 
The  spirit  which  had  supported  Hampden  in  the  preceding 
gencrutioQ,  ihc  spirit  which  in  the  si>cceeding  gnneraiion  sup- 
ported Sacheverell,  combined  lo  support  the  primate  who  wiu 
Hampden  and  Sacheverell  in  one.  Those  classes  of  tocKfy 
which  are  most  deeply  interested  in  ihe  preservation  of  order, 
which  in  troubled  times  ar«  generully  most  ready  to  slreuglhen 
(lie  liands  of  government,  and  which  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  agitators,  followed,  without  scruple,  the  guidance  of  a  vener- 
able man,  the  liral  peer  of  the  realm,  tlie  tirst  minister  of  the 
Cliiirch,  a  Tory  in  politics,  a  saint  in  mannere,  whom  tyranny  , 
had  in  his  own  despite  turned  into  a  demagogue.  Those,  on  tba  | 
other  hand,  who  had  always  abhorred  episcopacy  ns  n,  relic  of 
Popery  and  as  Hn  irmtrument  of  arbilniry  |K>wer,  now  asked  on 
bended  knees  the  blessing  of  an  archbishop  who  wns  ready  to 
wear  fetters  and  to  lay  his  aged  limbs  on  bare  atones  nithei 
than  betray  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  set  the 
prerogative  above  the  laws.  With  love  of  the  Church  and 
with  love  of  freedom  was  mingled,  at  this  great  crisis,  ■  third 
feeling  which  is  among  the  most  hc»iorable  peculiarities  of  our 
national  character.  An  individual  oppressed  by  power,  even 
when  destitute  of  all  claim  to  public  respect  and  gratitude,  gen- 
erally finds  strong  sympathy  among  us.  Thus,  m  the  time  <rf 
our  grandfather,  society  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the  oatioa 
roused  almost  to  madness  by  the  wron^  of  Queen  Carolina, 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  if  no  great  political  aad 
religious  interests  had  been  staked  oa  the  event  of  the  proceed— 
in^against  the  bishops,  England  would  not  have  seen,  without, 
itning  emotions  of  pity  and  anger,  old  men  of  stainless  virtue 
pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a  harsh  and  inexorable  prince* 
wh    owed  to  their  fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments  our  ancestors  arrayed  then— 
lelves  against  the  government  in  one  huge  and  compact  m—i 
All  ranks,  all  parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made  up  that  vaac 
phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Then  came  the  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy,  both  the  uaiver* 
sitiea,  all  the  inns  of  court,  nterchonts,  shopkeepers,  famMr^ 
(be  porters  who  plied  in  the  ntR^ta  of  the  great  towns,  tlw 
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peasants  who  ploughed  the  fieUls.  The  league  against  the  king 
included  the  very  foremast  men  who  manned  his  ships,  tho 
veiT  sentinels  who  guarded  his  palace.  The  names  of  VVhig 
and  Tory  were  for  a  moment  forgotten.  Tho  old  cxclu* 
Zionist  took  the  old  abhorrer  by  the  hand.  Episcopaliniui, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  forgot  their  long  feud^ 
and  remembered  only  their  common  Protestantism  and  tlie^r 
common  danger.  Divines  bred  in  the  school  of  Laud  talked 
loudly,  not  only  of  toleration,  but  of  comprehension.  Tho 
archbishop  soon  aAer  his  acquittal  put  forth  a  pastoral  letter 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  compositions  of  that  age. 
He  bad,  from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the  Nonconform* 
tsis,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them  with  unjust  and  un- 
christian asperity.  His  principal  work  was  a  hideous  caricature 
of  the  Calvinistic  theology.*  He  had  drawn  up  for  the  thir- 
tieth of  January  and  for  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  forms  of 
prayer  which  reflected  on  the  Puritans  in  language  so  strong 
that  the  government  had  thought  fit  to  soflen  it  down.  But 
now  his  heart  was  melted  and  opened.  In  a  solemn  charge  he 
enjoined  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  have  a  very  tender  regard 
to  their  brethren  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  visit  them  oAen, 
to  entertain  them  hospitably,  to  discourse  with  them  civilly,  to 
persuade  them,  if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but,  if 
that  were  found  impossible,  to  join  them  heartily  and  uffection- 
ately  in^exertions  for  the  blessed  cause  of  the  Reformation.t 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years  remembered  that 
lime  with  bitter  regret.  They  described  it  as  a  short  glimpse 
of  a  golden  age  between  two  iron  ages.  Such  lamentation, 
though  natural,  was  not  reasonable.  Tho  coalition  of  1688 
was  produced,  and  could  be  produced,  only  by  tyranny  which 
approached  to  insanity,  and  by   danger  which  threatened  at 

•  The  Fur  Pnedestuiatus. 

t  This  charge  will  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  collections 
of  papeis  relating  to  the  aifairs  of  £n£'land,  prir.ted  at  tho  end  of 
1688  and  the  beginning  of  1689.  It  wti8  put  forth  on  the  2()t]fi  of 
July,  not  quite  a  month  after  the  trial.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph  about 
the  same  time  told  Henry  \Vharton  that  the  bishops  purposed  to 
adopt  an  entirely  new  policy  to'M'ards  the  Protestant  Dissenters  :  — 
**Omni  mode  curaturos  ut  ccclesia  sordibus  et  corru])teIis  penitui 
exuerotur ;  ut  sectariis  reformatis  reditus  in  ccclesise  sinum  exoptati 
occasio  ao  ratio  conccderetur,  si  qui  sobrii  et  pii  essont  *  ut  pcrtinaci- 
bus  interim  jugum  lerarctur,  cxtinctis  penitua  legibus  Tnulctatorii.^* 
S7«<nptii  ex  Vita  U.  Wharton. 

26« 
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onco  all  the  ^reiit  institutioiiH  of  ilie  couniry.  If  there  htu 
never  since  bc^cn  similar  union  lh<:  reason  is  lliat  there  lias 
oever  since  tjceii  similar  misgovern  me  nL  It  must  be  remem- 
beiud  that,  liiuu^ii  concord  is  in  itself  belter  ihan  discord,  dis- 
cord may  indicate  il  better  state  of  things  than  is  indicmed  b> 
omcotd.  Culaitiity  and  peril  often  foice  men  to  comtnoe. 
Proapeiity  tuid  socuritj'  ofWti  «icourage  them  to  separate. 


"«■ 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Tn  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the  only  event  which 
Bakes  the  thirt^th  of  June,  1688,  a  great  epoch  in  English 
history.  On  that  day,  while  the  bells  of  a  hundred  churches 
I  were  linging,  while  multitudes  were  busied,  from  Hyde  Park 
to  Mile  End,  in  piling  fagots  and  dressing  popes  for  the 
rejoicings  of  the  night,  was  despatched  from  London  to  the 
Hague  an  instrument  scarcely  less  important  to  the  liberties  of 
England  than  the  Great  Charter. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops,  and  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  feelings  of 
many  Tories.     At  the  very  moment  at  which  their  Church 
was  suflering  the  last  excess  of  injury  and  insult,  they  were 
compelled   to  renounce   the    hope   of   peaceful   deliverance. 
Hitherto  they  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  trial  to  which 
their  lojralty  was  subjected  would,  though  severe,  be  temporary, 
mnd  that  their  wrongs  would  shortly  be  redressed  without  any 
violation  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession.     A  very  diflTereiit 
prospect  was  now  before  them.     As  far  as  they  could  look 
^brwiird  they  saw  only  misgovemment,  such  as  that  of  tlie  Inst 
three  years,  extending  through  ages.     The  cradle  of  the  heir 
aipparent  of  the  crown  was  surrounded  by  Jesuits.      Deadly 
liatred  of  that  Church  of  which  he  would  one  day  be  the  head 
would  be  studiously  instilled  into  his  infant  mind,  would  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  his  life,  and  would  be  bequeathed  by  him 
lo  his  posterity.     This  vista  of  calamities  had  no  end.      It 
stretched  beyond  the  life  of  the  youngest  man  living,  beyond 
the  eighteenth  century.     None  could  say  how  many  genera- 
tions of  Protestant  Englishmen  might  have  to  bear  oppression, 
tuch  as,  even  when  it  had  been  believed  to  be  short,  hud  been 
found  almost   insupportable.     Was  there   then   no   remedy? 
One  remedy  there  was,  quick,  sharp,  and  decisive,  a  rcmicdy 
whifsh  the  Whigs  had  been  but  too  ready  to  employ,  but  which 
Sttd  always  been  regarded  by  the  Tories  as,  in  all  coses, 
unlawful. 

The  irreatest  Anglican  doctor*  of  that  age  had  maintained 
that  no  1»each  of  law  or  contract,  no  excess  of  cruelty,  ra- 
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pacily,  or  liccnlioiisness,  on  ihe  part  or  a  righlF^I  kinj;,  could 
luslify  his  people  in  withstanding  liim  by  force.  Some  of  iheio 
had  delighted  to  exhil>Li  tlie  d<>cirine  of  non> resistance  in  a  foni> 
so  exaggerated  as  to  shock  common  sense  and  humaniiy.  . 
'Htey  fre(|uontIy  and  emphatically  remarked  that  Nero  was  ot 
(he  head  of  the  Itomtm  government  when  Saint  Paul  iticuU 

cated  the  duly  of  obeying '^rates.     The  inference  whirili 

they  drew  was  that,  if  an  ih  king  should,  without  any 

law  but  his  own  pleasure  Jtc  his  subjects  for  not  wor- 

'  shipping  idols,  should  Hi  '    to  the  lions  in  the  Towsr, 

should  wrap  them  up  in  ,  loth  and  set  them  on  Rre  to  > 

light  up  Saint  James's  i  d  should   go  on  with  thesB 

whole  town  hirea  were  left   without 


inhabilani,  ihe  survivors  wi  be  bound  meekly  to  submit) 

and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  i>i  luunled  alive  without  a  siniggls.. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  proposition  were  futile  indeed ;  j 
but  the  pluce  of  sound  argument  was  amply  supplied  by  tTia 
omnipotent  sophistry  of  interest  and  of  passion.  Many  writer* 
have  expressed  wonder  thai  tlie  high-spirited  Cavaliers  of 
England  should  have  been  zealous  for  the  most  slavish  theoiy 
that  has  ever  been  known  among  men.  The  truth  is,  that  ihw 
theory  at  first  presented  itself  to  the  Cavalier  as  the  veiy 
op{>osile  of  slavish.  Its  tendency  was  to  make  him  not  a  slave, 
but  a  freeman  and  a  master.  It  exalted  him  by  exalting  oa« 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  protector,  as  his  friend,  as  the  head 
of  his  beloved  party  and  of  his  more  beloved  Church.  Wheo 
republicans  were  dominant  ihe  royalist  had  endured  wrongi 
and  insults  which  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  govenunnt 
had  eimbled  him  to  retaliate.  Rebellion  was  therefore  asso- 
ciated in  his  imagination  with  subjection  and  degradation,  and 
nionarchlcal  authority  with  liberty  and  ascendency.  It  had 
never  crossed  his  imagination  that  a  time  might  conte  when  &. 
king,  a  Stuart,  would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the  cleivy 
and  gentry  with  more  than  the  animosity  of  the  Bump  or  lS» 
Protector.  That  time  had,  however,  arrived.  It  was  now  te 
be  seen  how  the  patience  which  Churchmen  professed  to  haw 
learned  from  the  writings  of  Paul  would  stand  the  test  of* 
persecution  by  no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  Nero.  Th* 
event  was  such  as  every  body  who  knew  any  thing  of  huraao 
nature  would  have  predicted.  Oppression  speedily  did  wM 
philosophy  and  eloquence  would  have  failed  to  do.  Tiie  iiyt 
tern  of  Filmer  might  have  survived  the  attacks  of  Locke;  but 
it  never  recovered  from  the  death-blow  given  by  Jamea. 
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That  logic  which,  while  it  was  used  to  prove  that  Presby- 
leriaitti  and  Independents  ought  to  bear  imprisoninent  and 
eonfibiAtion  with  meekness,  had  been  pronounced  unanswera- 
ble, si^emed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the  question  was 
whether  Anglican  bishops  should  be  imprisoned  and  the  rcve- 
oues  of  Anglican  colleges  confiscated.  It  had  been  oAen 
repeated,  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  land, 
that  the  apostolical  mjunction  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate  was 
ibaolute  and  universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  presumption  in 
man  to  limit  a  precept  which  had  been  promulgated  without* 
any  limitation  in  the  word  of  (lod.  Now,  however,  divines 
whoie  sagacity  had  been  sharpened  by  the  imminent  danger 
in  which  they  stuod  of  being  turned  out  of  their  livings  and 
prebends  to  make  room  for  Papists,  discovered  flaws  in  the 
veaaoDing  which  had  formerly  carried  conviction  to  their  minds. 
The  ethical  parts  of  Scripture  wero  not  to  be  construed  like 
BCtA  of  parliament,  or  like  the  casuistical  treatises  of  the 
ichoolmen.  What  Christian  really  turned  the  IcA  cheek  to 
the  /afiian  who  had  smitten  the  right  ?  What  Christian  really 
mve  his  cloak  to  the  thieves  who  had  taken  his  coat  away  ? 
Both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  general  rules  were 
perpetually  laid  down  unaccompanied  by  the  exceptions.  Thus 
there  was  a  general  commana  not  to  kill,  unaccompanied  by 
any  reservation  in  favor  of  the  warrior  who  kills  in  defence  of 
his  king  and  country.  There  was  a  general  command  not  to 
Bwear,  unaccompanied  by  any  reservation  in  favor  of  the 
witness  who  swears  to  speak  the  truth  before  a  judge.  Yet 
the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war,  and  of  judicial  oaths,  was 
disputed  only  by  a  few  obscure  sectaries,  and  was  positively 
affirmed  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the 
aiguments  which  showed  that  the  Quaker,  who  refused  to  be^ar 
arms,  or  to  kiss  the  Gosjiels,  was  unreasonable  and  perverse, 
might  be  turned  against  those  who  denied  to  subjects  the  right 
of  resisting  extreme  tvranny  by  force.  If  it  was  contended 
that  the  texts  which  prohibited  homicide,  and  the  texts  which 
prohibited  swearing,  though  generally  expressed,  must  be  con* 
itrued  in  subordination  to  the  great  commandment  by  which 
every  man  is  enjoined  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors, 
and  would,  when  so  constnied,  be  found  not  to  apply  to  cases 
b  which  homicide  or  swearing  might  be  abcM)lutely  necessary 
to  protect  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  it  was  not  easy  to 
teny  that  the  texts  which  prohibited  resistance  ought  to  be 
ouustnied  in  the  same  manner.     If  the  ancient  people  of  God 
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had  been  dirocted  aometimes  to  destroy  Inimao  life,  and 
limes  to  bind  themselYea  by  oaths,  they  had  also  beeo  directarf 
aometimes  to  resist  wicked  princes.  If  early  fiuhers  of  iha 
Church  had  occasionally  useo  language  which  seemed  to  imply 
(hat  they  disapproved  of  all  resistance,  they  had  also  oocaskm* 
ally  used  language  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  disap* 
proved  of  all  war  and  of  all  oaths.  In  truth,  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  as  taught  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  can  be  deduced  from  the  Bible  only  by  a  mode  ef 
interpretation  which  would  irresistibly  lead  us  to  the  ooi> 
elusions  of  Barclay  and  Penn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  alignments  drawn  from, the  letter  of 
Scripture  that  the  Anglican  theologians  had,  during  the  yean 
which  immediately  followed  the  Restoration,  labored  to  prove 
their  favorite  tenet  They  had  attempted  to  show  that,  even 
if  revelation  had  been  silent,  reason  would  have  taught  wise 
men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance  to  established 
government.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  such  resistance 
was,  except  in  extreme  cases,  unjustifiable.  And  who  would 
undertake  to  dmw  the  line  between  extreme  cases  and  ordinary 
cases  ?  Was  there  any  government  in  the  world  under  which 
there  were  not  to  be  found  some  discontented  and  factious  men 
who  would  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that  their  grievances  con- 
stituted an  extreme  case  ?  If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  lay 
down  a  clear  and  accurate  rule  which  might  forbid  men  to 
rebel  against  Trajan,  and  yet  leave  them  at  liberty  to  rebel 
against  Caligula,  such  a  rule  might  be  highly  beneficial.  But 
no  such  rule  had  ever  been,  or  ever  would  be,  framed.  To 
say  that  rebellion  was  lawful  under  some  circumstances,  with- 
out accurately  defining  those  circumstances,  was  to  say  that 
every  man  might  rebel  whenever  he  thought  fit ;  and  a  society 
in  which  every  man  rebelled  whenever  he  thought  fit  would  be 
more  miserable  than  a  society  governed  by  the  most  cruel  and 
licentious  despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  the 
great  principle  of  non-resistance  in  all  its  integrity.  Particulai 
cases  might  doubtless  be  put,  in  which  resistance  would  benefit 
a  community ;  but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  that  the  people 
sliould  patiently  endure  a  bad  government  than  that  they  should 
relieve  themselves  by  violating  a  law  on  which  the  security  of 
all  government  depended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a  dominant  and  prosperous 
party,  but  could  ill  bear  the  scrutiny  of  minds  strongly  excited 
liY  Toyal  injustice  and  ingratitude.     It  is  true  that  tc  traoe  the 
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exact  boundary  between  rightful  and  wrongful  res'mtaroe  ir 
imposmble ;  but  Ain  impomibility  ariaes  fniin  the  miture  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  |i*irt  of  ethical  science. 
A  good  action  is  not  distingiUHhed  from  a  bad  action  by  marks 
■o  plain  as  those  which  distinguish  a  hexagon  from  a  square. 
There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and  vice  fade  into  each  other. 
Who  has  ever  been  able  to  define  the  exact  boundary  between 
courage  and  rashness,  between  prudence  and  cowardice,  be- 
tmeen  frugality  and  avarice,  between  iit)erality  and  prodigality? 
Who  has  ever  been  able  to  say  Ih)w  far  mercy  to  offenders 
ought  to  be  carried,  and  where  it  ceases  to  deserve  the  name 
of  mercy  and  becomes  a  pernicious  weaknens?  What  casuist, 
what  lawgiver,  has  ever  been  able  nicely  to  mark  the  limits 
of  the  right  of  self-defence?  All  our  jurists  hold  that  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  risk  to  life  or  limb  justifies  a  man  in  shooting 
or  stabbing  an  assailant ;  but  they  havw  long  given  up  in  de- 
spair the  attempt  to  descrilie,  in  precise  words,  that  quantity 
of  risk.  They  only  say  that  it  must  be,  not  a  slight  risk,  but 
a  risk  such  as  would  cause  serious  apprehension  to  a  man  of 
firm  mind ;  and  who  will  underUike  to  say  what  is  the  precise 
amount  of  apprehension  which  deserves  to  be  called  serious, 
or  what  is  the  precise  texture  of  mind  which  deserves  to  be 
called  firm  ?  It  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted  that  the  nature  of 
words  and  the  nature  of  things  do  not  admit  of  more  accurate 
legislation ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  wrong  will  oAen  be  done 
when  men  are  judges  in  their  own  cause,  and  prcx^eed  instantly 
to  execute  their  own  judgment.  Yet  who  would,  on  that  ac- 
count, interdict  all  self-defence  ?  The  right  which  a  people 
has  to  resist  a  bad  government  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the 
right  which  an  individual,  in  the  abf;ence  of  legal  pn>tection, 
has  to  slay  an  assailant.  In  both  cases  the  evil  nuisi  be  giave. 
In  both  cases  all  regular  and  pearteable  modes  of  defence  must 
be  exhausted  liefore  the  aggrieved  party  resorts  to  extremities. 
In  both  ca93s  an  awful  responsibility  is  incurn:d.  In  both  ca^es 
die  burden  of  the  proof  lies  on  him  who  has  vc:nturrd  on  so 
desperate  an  txpcdient;  and,  if  he  fails  to  vindicate  himself, 
he  IS  justly  liable  to  the  severest  penalties.  But  in  neither  case 
can  we  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  the  right.  A  man 
beset  by  assassins  is  not  bound  to  let  himself  l>e  tortured  and 
butchered  without  using  his  weapons,  because  nobody  has  eve? 
bben  able  precisely  to  defiue  the  amount  of  danger  which 
)Ditifi«s  homicide.  Nor  is  a  society  bound  to  endure  passively 
ill  that  tyranny  can  inflict,  because  nobody  has  ever  been  able 
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precisely  to  define  the  amount  of  misgovernnient  which  justifies 
rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  Englishmen  to  such  a  prince  as 
James  be  properly  called  rebellion  ?  The  thorough-paced  dis- 
ciples of  Filmer,  indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no  difier* 
ence  whatever  between  the  polity  of  our  country  and  that  of 
Turkey,  and  that,  if  the  king  did  not  confiscate  the  contents  of 
all  the  tills  in  Lombard  Street,  and  send  mutes  with  bowstrings 
to  SuncroA  and  Halifax,  this  was  only  because  his  majesty  was 
too  gracious  to  use  the  whole  power  which  he  derived  from 
Heaven.  But  the  great  body  of  Tories,  though,  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  they  might  occasionally  use  language  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  they  approved  of  these  extravagant  doctrines, 
heartily  abhorred  despotism.  The  English  government  was, 
in  their  view,  a  limited  mon^hy.  Yet  how  can  a  monarchy 
be  said  to  be  limited  if  force  is  never  to  be  employed,  even  in 
the  last  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  limitations  ? 
In  Muscovy,  where  the  sovereign  was,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  absolute,  it  might  perhaps  be,  with  some  color  of  truth, 
contended  that,  whatever  excesses  he  might  commit,  he  was  still 
entitled  to  demand,  on  Christian  principles,  the  obedience  of  his 
subjects.  But  here  prince  and  people  were  alike  bound  by  the 
laws.  It  was  therefore  James  who  incurred  the  woe  denounced 
against  those  who  insult  the  powers  that  be.  It  was  Jamc^  who 
was  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God,  who  was  mutinying  against 
that  legitimate  'authority  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been  subject, 
not  only  for  wmth,  but  also  for  conscience  sake,  and  who  was, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  withholding  from  Cassar 
the  things  which  were  Csesar's. 

Moved  by  such  considerations  as  these  the  ablest  and  most 
enlightened  Tories  began  to  admit  that  they  had  overstrained 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  The  difference  between 
these  men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
kings  and  subjects  was  now  no  longer  a  difference  of  principle. 
There  still  remained,  it  is  true,  many  historical  controversies 
between  the  party  which  had  always  maintained  the  lawfulness 
of  resistance  and  the  new  converts.  The  memory  of  the 
blessed  Martyr  was  still  as  much  revered  as  ever  by  those  old 
Cavaliers  who  were  ready  to  take  arms  against  his  degenerate 
son.  They  still  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  of  the  Western  Insurrection 
But,  whatever  they  might  think  about  the  past,  the  view  which 
they  took  of  the  present  M-as  altogether  Whiggish ;  for  ibey 
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DOW  held  that  extreme  oppression  might  justify  resistance,  and 
thej  held  that  the  oppression  which  the  nation  suffered  was 
extreme.* 

It  most  not,  however,  be  supposed  tliat  all  the  Tories  re- 
Doani^d,  even  at  that  conjuncture^  a  tenet  which  they  had  from 
childhood  been  taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  Christi- 
anity, which  they  had  professed  during  many  years  with  osten- 
tatious Tehemenoe,  and  which  they  had  attempted  to  propagate 
by  persecution.  Many  were  kept  steady  to  their  old  creed  by 
oontcienoe,  and  many  by  shame.  But  the  gr.  ater  part,  even 
of  those  who  still  continued  to  pronounce  all  resistance  to  the 
sorereign  unlawful,  were  disposed,  in  the  event  of  a  civil  con- 
diet,  to  remain  neutral.  No  provocation  should  drive  them  to 
rebel ;  but,  if  rebellion  broke  forth,  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
were  bound  to  fight  for  James  the  Second  as  they  would  have 
fought  for  Charles  the  First.  The  Christiani»  of  liome  had 
been  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul  to  resist  the  government  of  Nero ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  apostle,  if  lie  had 
been  alive  when  the  legions  and  the  senate  rose  up  against  that 
wicked  emperor,  would  have  commanded  the  brethren  to  fly 
to  arms  in  support  of  tyi*anny.  The  duty  of  the  persecuted 
Church  was  clear ;  she  must  suffer  patiently,  and  commit  her 
cause  to  God.  But,  if  Grod,  whose  providence  perpetually 
educes  good  out  of  evil,  should  be  pleased,  as  oftentimes  he 
had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her  wrongs  by  the  instrumentality 
of  men  whose  angry  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been  able  to 
tame,  she  might  gratefully  accept  from  him  a  deliverance  which 
her  principles  did  not  permit  her  to  achieve  for  herself.  Most 
of  those  Tories,  therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed  all 
thought  of  attacking  the  government,  were  yet  by  no  means 
mclined  to  defend  it,  and  perhaps,  while  glorying  in  their  own 
scruples,  secretly  rejoiced  that  every  body  was  not  so  scrupulous 
■8  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come.  Whether  they 
should  draw  the  sword  against  the  government  had,  during  six 
or  seven  years,  been,  in  their  view,  merely  a  question  of  pru- 
dence; and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to  take  a  bold 
ooane. 

Ie  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  while  it 

♦  Thin  r}i»ini*e  in  che  opinion  of  ii  Kccti'jn  of  ihc  Tory  party  \»  well 
illastraieH  by  a  lirtic  tract  puMixlicd  at  the  ^xfj^innin);  of  1689,  and  en- 
tilled  "  A  Dialot^ue  between  Two  Friendx,  wboruin  the  Charch  of  Eng* 
land  is  vindicated  in  joining  with  the  Princr  uf  Orange." 
TOL.  u.  87 
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WBD  nlill  unci^  riiilri  whether  the  declnratioii  wojid  or  wotdd  nol 
b«  read  in  thi  cliuruhes,  Edward  KuBaell  had  re|<aired  to  the 
HBgue.  Uc  had  strongly  repnjscnted  to  the  i'rince  of  OmiigB 
tlie  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  liad  advised  his  higliiioas  to 
appear  in  England  ai  tlie  head  of  a  airong  body  of  troops,  and 
lo  crtll  the  people  to  amis. 

William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  im[ionancr'  of  the 
crisis,  "  Now  or  never,"  he  exclaimed  in  Luim  to  KykvelL* 
To  Ktissell  hi^  he-Id  more  guurded  language,  admitted  thai  the 
distempers  of  the  state  were  such  as  required  an  exlmordiaoi^ 
remedy,  but  spoke  with  earnestneas  of  the  chance  of  failure, 
ftnd  of  the  cidauiiiies  which  fuilure  might  bring  on  Britain  aiid 
on  BuTDpe.  He  knew  well  llial  many  who  talked  in  high  lon- 
guauje  about  sacrificing  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  their  country 
would  hesitate  when  tiie  prospect  of  anoll>er  bloody  circuit  vaa 
brought  close  to  ilicjn.  He  wanted  therefore  to  have,  not  vague 
professions  of  good  will,  but  distinct  invitations  and  promises 
of  sup|>orl  :syl)scril)cd  by  powerful  and  eminent  men.  Ruwiell 
remarked  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  intrust  the  design  to  a 
Breal  number  of  persons.  William  assented,  and  said  that  b 
few  signatures  would  be  sufiicicnl,  if  they  were  the  signaturea 
of  statesmen  who  represented  great  interestn.t 

With  this  answer  Hussell  returned  to  London,  where  be 
found  the  excitement  greatly  increased  and  daily  increasing. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  bishops  and  llie  delivery  of  the  fjueen 
made  his  task  easier  ihun  he  could  have  anticipated.  He  lost 
no  time  in  collecting  the  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oppoeilioD. 
His  princij>al  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Henry  Sidney,  brother 
of  Algernon.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  Edward  Russell  and 
Henry  Sidney  had  been  in  the  household  of  Jamea,  that  both 
had,  partly  on  public  and  partly  on  private  grounds,  become 
his  enemies,  and  that  both  had  to  avenge  the  blood  of  near 
kinsmen  who  hod,  in  the  same  year,  fallen  victims  to  hit  im- 
placable severity.  Here  the  resemblance  ends.  Russel^,  with 
considerable  abilities,  was  proud,  acrimonious,  restless,  and 
violeiiL  Sidney,  with  a  sweet  temper  and  winning  manners, 
•eemed  to  be  deficient  in  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  ba 
sunk  in  voluptuousness  and  indolence.  His  face  and  fonn 
were  eminently  handsome.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  the  terra 
of  husbands;  and  oven  now,  at  near  fifty,  he  was  thefavoriieof 

■  "  .Km  nunc,  mt  nnoqtuun."  —  WitMn  US.  quoted  by 
bookU. 

t  Bttmet,t  7SS. 
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ifomen  iind  the  envy  of  younger  men.  He  had  formerly  resided 
at  the  Hague  in  a  public  character,  and  had  then  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  large  share  of  William^s  confidence.  Many  won- 
dered at  this ;  for  it  seemed  that  between  the  \noaX  austere  of 
statesmen  and  the  most  dissolute  of  idlers  there  could  be 
nothing  in  common.  Swift,  many  years  later,  could  not  be 
oonvinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known  only  as  an  illiterate 
and  frivolous  old  rake  could  really  have  played  a  great  part  in 
a  great  revolution.  Yet  a  less  acute  observer  than  Swift  might 
have  been  aware  that  there  is  a  certain  tact,  resembling  an 
instinct,  which  is  often  wanting  to  great  orators  and  philoso- 
phers, and  which  is  often  found  in  persons  who,  if  judged  by 
their  conversation  or  by  their  writings,  would  be  pronounced 
simpletons.  Indeed,  when  a  man  possesses  this  tact,  it  is  in 
some  sense  an  advantage  lo  him  that  he  is  destitute  of  those 
more  showy  talents  which  would  make  him  an  object  of  admi- 
ration, of  envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  truth.  Incapable,  ignorant,  and  dissipated  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  he  understood,  or  raUier  felt,  with  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he  might  safely  venture  to  be 
conmnunicative.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  did  what  Mor- 
daunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  invention,  or  Burnet,  with  all 
his  multifarious  knowledge  and  fluent  elocution,  never  could 
have  done«* 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be  no  difficulty.  In  their 
opinion  there  had  been  scarcely  a  moment,  during  many  years, 
it  which  the  public  wrongs  would  not  have  justified  resistance. 
Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as  their  chief,  had  private 
Bs  well  as  public  wrongs  to  revenge.  He  went  into  the  scheme 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  answered  for  hLs  party .t 

Russell  opened  the  design  tc  Shrewsbury.  Sidney  sounded 
Halifax.  Shrewsbury  took  his  part  with  a  courage  and  de- 
cision which,  at  a  later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his 
character.  He  at  once  agreed  to  set  his  estate,  his  honors,  and 
his  life,  on  the  stake.  Bui  Halifax  received  the  first  hint  of 
the  project  in  a  way  which  showed  tliat  it  would  be  useless, 
and  perhaps  hazardous,  to  be  explicit  He  was  indeed  not  the 
man  for  such  an  enterprise.  His  intellect  was  inexhaustibly 
fertile  of  distinctions  and  objections ;  his  temper  calm  and  uo- 

*  Sidney's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  Mr.  Blencowe  '■. 
tfaekiy'B  kemoiis  with  Swift's  note;  Burnet,  i.  763. 

t  Bomet,  i.  764 ;  Letter  in  cipher  to  William,  datet?  June  18,  168S, 
n  DataTx&ple. 
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Adventurous  TIl-  was  ready  tt  cppo-o  llie  rourl  to  i\ta  iitiiiiMl 
in  ilie  HouKt  of  Lordd  imd  b;  BeaiiH  of  anunymuus  wi-itiiiKfl; 
but  he  was  little  Jispoii«d  to  eicliiiti};«  liU  loittly  n'|H)st;  lor 
the  inwcure  anTl  agitated  liTv  of  a  coiu|)iratur,  to  \m  in   thu 

EDwer  of  accom|iIicea,  to  liv«  in  coiistaul  di-vad  uf  WHtruiitA  miiI 
in^'s  mesMenger^  naj,  perhapt,  tu  end  hi<  daya  uu  »  usiSioid, 
or  10  live  on  alnis  in  hwds  back  «lr««l  of  (he  Mugui:.  Ha 
therefore  let  fall  some  words  vrEiicb  plainly  iiidicuttd  thui  li« 
did  not  wish  to  be  privy  to  the  iiitentimis  of  iits  more  diiring 
and  impeiuoud  friund^  Sidney  uiiduntuod  hJin,  an<l  said  no 
won.' 

The  next  application  ww  made  to  Ikirtty*  Wid  bod  fiu  beOw 
suuce^.  Indeed,  for  bia  bold  Mid  activa  spirit  0m  dangar  aii4- 
ilie  exciiennent,  which  were  ioaiqiportablB  tq  the  more  deliGateb' 
organized  mind  of  Haliftji,  bad  A  stroi^  pyfi'fff**""  1^  diA 
forent  characiera  of  the  two  aiaieeinea  wem  ia^ble  ia  liwir 
faces.  The  brow,  tho  aye,  and  the  moulh  of  Hniifiu  iadHalad 
a  powerful  intellect  and  an  exquisite  sense  uf  the  ludicrous  ;  but 
the  expression  is  that  of  a  sceptic,  of  a  voluptuary,  of  a  inan 
not  likely  to  venture  his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or  to  be  a 
martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  bia 
countenance  it  will  not  seem  wonderful  thai  the  writer  in  whom 
he  BKnt  delighted  was  Montaigue.f  Dunby  was  a  skeleton ; 
and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  though  handsome  and  itoble, 
coualonance  strongly  expressed  both  the  keenness  of  his  parta 
and  the  restlessness  of  his  ambition.  Already  he  had  once  - 
riaen  from  obscurity  to  tho  height  <^  power.  He  had  then  follcn 
headlong  from  bia  elevation.  His  life  had  been  in  danger.  He 
had  passed  yeaia  in  prison.  He  was  now  free  i  but  this  did 
not  content  him :  he  wished  to  be  again  greaL  Attached  as 
he  was  to  the  Anf^lican  Church,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the  French 
ascendency,  be  could  not  hope  to  be  great  in  a  court  swarming 
with  Jesuits  and  obsequious  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But,  if 
he  bote  a  chief  part  in  a  revolution  which  should  confound  all 
tho  schemes  of  llie  Papists,  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  lona  ^ 
vassalage  of  England,  and  which  should  transfer  the  regiu 
power  to  an  illustrious  pair  whom  he  had  united,  ha  loighl 
enwrge  from  his  eclipse    with   new  apleiidor.      The    Whi^ 
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whose  aiiimositj  had  nine  years  before  driven  him  from  ofTice 
would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance,  join  their  acclamations 
to  the  acclamations  of  his  old  friends  the  Cavaliers.  Already 
there  had  been  a  complete  reconciliation  between  him  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  had  formerly  been 
managers  of  his  impeachment,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The 
two  oohlemen  had  met  at  a  village  in  the  Peak,  and  had 
exchanged  assurances  of  good  will.  Devonshire  had  frankly 
owned  that  the  Whigs  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  injustice,  and 
had  declared  that  they  were  now  convmced  of  their  error. 
Danby,  on  his  side,  had  also  recantations  to  make.  He  had  once 
held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
in  the  largest  sense.  Under  his  administration  and  with  his 
sanction,  a  law  had  been  proposed  which,  if  it  had  been  passed, 
would  have  excluded  from  parliament  and  office  all  who  refused 
tu  declare  on  oath  that  they  thought  resistance  in  every  case 
unlawful.  But  his  vigorous  understanding,  now  thoroughly 
awakened  by  anxiety  for  the  public  interests  and  for  his  own, 
was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if,  indeed  it  ever  had  been  duped, 
by  such  childish  fallacies.  He  at  once  gave  in  his  own  adhe- 
sion to  the  conspiracy.  He  tnen  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Compton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London,  and 
succeeded  without  difficulty.  No  prelate  had  been  so  insolent- 
ly and  unjustly  treated  by  the  government  as  Compton ;  nor 
bad  any  prelate  so  much  to  expect  from  a  revolution ;  for  he 
had  directed  the  education  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  was 
supposed  to  possess  a  large  share  of  her  confidence.  He  had, 
like  his  brethren,  strongly  maintained,  as  long  as  he  was  not 
oppressed,  that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist  oppression  ;  but,  since 
he  had  stood  before  the  High  Commission,  a  new  light  had 
brdcen  in  upon  his  mind.* 

Both  Danby  and  Compton  were  desirous  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance cX  Nottingham.  The  whole  plan  was  opened  to  him  • 
and  he  approved  of  it  But  in  a  few  days  he  began  to  be 
unquiet  His  mind  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  prejudices  of  education.  He  went  about  from 
divme  to  divine  proposing  in  general  terms  hypothetical  cases 
of  tyranny,  and  inquiring  whether  in  buch  cases  resistance 
would  be  lawful.  The  answers  which  he  obtained  increased 
his  distress.     He  at  length  told  his  accomplices  that  he  could 

*  See  Danbj's  Introduction  to  the  papers  which  he  published  is 
1710;  Bnznet,  L  764. 
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go  no  furtticr  witl)  ihem.  If  they  thouglit  him  capable  uf 
bcimying  itiem,  tliey  might  slab  him  ;  and  he  should  harJIy 
blame  ihem  ;  for,  by  drawing  back  after  guing  so  far,  he  liud 
Eiven  ihem  a  kind  of  right  over  liia  life.  Tliey  had,  however. 
He  asfiured  tlicm,  nothing  to  fear  from  liim ;  he  would  keep 
their  secret ;  tie  could  Bol  help  wialiing  tliem  success  ;  but  hu 
vonscieucfl  wuuld  not  sufier  him  to  lake  an  active  part  in  a 
rebelliun.  Tliey  heard  his  confesaion  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
dain, t^ney,  whose  notions  of  a  conscientious  scruple  were 
extremely  vague,  informed  tlie  prince  that  Nottingham  had 
taken  fright.  U  is  due  to  Nottingham,  however,  lu  say  that  the 
general  tenor  uf  his  life  jusliltGs  us  In  believing  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  to  have  been  perfectly  honest,  lllough  most  uowlsu 
aad  irresoluit;.* 

The  agents  of  the  prince  had  mnre  complete  success  with 
Lord  Lumley,  who  knew  blcnself  to  be.  In  spite  of  ilie  emlneni 
service  whlcli  lie  had  performed  at  the  time  of  tlie  western 
insurrection,  abhorred  at  Whitehall,  not  only  as  a  bcn-'lic  but  as 
a  renegade,  and  who  was  therefore  more  eager  than  most  of 
Ihoee  who  had  been  bom  Protestants  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  Protestantism.t 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret 
were  frequent.  At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the 
day  on  which  the  bishops  were  pronoimced  not  guilty,  the 
.  decisive  step  was  taken.  A  formal  invitation,  transcribed  by 
Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  some  person  more  skilled  than  Sidney 
in  the  art  of  composition,  was  despatched  to  the  Hague.  lu 
this  paper  William  was  assured  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
Englisi)  people  were  desirous  of  a  change,  and  would  willinglj 
join  to  elTect  it,  if  only  they  could  obtain  the  help  of  such  a 
force  from  abroad  as  might  secure  those  who  should  rise  in 
arms  from  the  danger  of  being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before 
they  could  form  tiieniselves  into  any  thing  like  military  order, 
if  his  highness  would  appear  In  the  island  at  the  head  of  some 
Inwpa,  tens  of  thousands  would  hasten  to  his  siajidard.  He 
would  soon  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  greatly  superior 
to  the  whole  regular  army  of  England,  Nor  could  that  army 
be  implicitly  depended  on  by  the  government.  The  ofliceiw 
were  aiscantent«l ;  and  the  common  soldiers  shared  that  uver* 


■  Bumct,  i.  7n4 ;  Sidney  to  ths  Prinoe  of  Orange,  June  30,  )6U| 
hi  Dulrrmple. 

I-  Buriet,  i.  713 ;  Lumle^  to  William,  Uaj  31,  16M,  iri  Dabyntils- 
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tkfii  to  Pof^iy  which  was  general  in  the  class  from  which  they 
were  taken.  In  the  navy  Protestant  feeling  was  still  stronger. 
It  was  important  to  take  some  decisive  step  while  things  were 
in  this  state.  The  enterprise  would  be  far  more  arduous  if  it 
were  deferred  till  the  king,  by  remodelling  boroughs  and  regi- 
ments, liad  procured  a  parliament  and  an  army  on  which  he 
could  rely.  The  conspirators,  therefore,  implored  the  prince 
to  come  among  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They 
pledged  their  honor  that  they  would  join  him  ;  and  they  under- 
took to  secure  the  cooperation  of  as  large  a  number  of  persons 
as  could  safely  be  trusted  with  so  momentous  and  perilous  a 
secret  On  one  point  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate 
with  his  highness.  He  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opinion 
whk;h  the  great  body  of  tl)e  English  people  had  formed  respect- 
ing the  late  birth.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  sent  congratula- 
tions to  Whitehall,  and  had  thus  seemed  to  acknowledge  that 
the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  rightful  heir  ot 
Jie  throne.  This  was  a  grave  error,  and  had  damped  the  zeal 
of  many.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  doubted  that  the  boy 
was  supposititious ;  and  the  prince  would  be  wanting  to  his  own 
interests  if  the  suspicious  circumstances  which  had  attended 
the  queen^s  confinement  were  not  put  prominently  forward 
among  his  reasons  for  taking  arms.* 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by  the  seven  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy,  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Comp> 
ton,  Russell,  and  Sidney.  Herbert  undertook  to  be  their  mes- 
senger. His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordinary  peril.  He  assumed 
the  garb  of  a  common  sailor,  and  in  this  disguise  reached  the 
Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  af>er  the  trial  of  the 
bishops.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  prince.  Bentinck  and 
Dykvelt  were  summoned,  and  several  days  were  passed  in 
deliberation.  The  first  result  of  this  deliberation  was,  that  the 
prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ceased  to  be  read  in  the  prin« 
cesses  chapel.t 

Prom  his  wife  William  had  no  opposition  to  apprehend. 
IW  understanding  had  been  completely  subjugated  by  his; 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire  affec- 
tion. He  was  to  her  in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom  she  had 
lost  by  death  and  by  estrangement,  of  the  children  who  had 

*  See  the  inyitation  at  len^^h  in  Dabrymple. 

T  Bidney'A  Letter  to  William,  Jiine  30.  1688 ;  Avaux  Nog.,  J'.ily 


oeen  denkd  lo  her  prayers,  and  of  ihe  country  fiom  whioli  sba 
was  banUlied.  Ilia  empire  over  her  heon  wita  divided  only 
with  ber  Gdd  To  Iter  faiher  she  hud  probably  never  been 
Btlached  ;  she  had  tjLiiiicd  him  yotiiig ;  nuuiy  years  had  elapsed 
■ince  she  liad  seen  him  ;  and  no  part  uf  his  couduci  U>  her, 
wnce  ber  marriage,  had  indicated  teodernesa  un  his  pari,  or  bad 
been  calculated  lo  call  forth  tenderness  on  hers.  He  had  duu 
bII  in  bis  power  lo  disturb  her  du.'.iestic  happiDi/ss,  and  had 
established  a  system  of  spying,  eavesdropping,  and  talebearing 
under  her  roof.  He  bad  a  Tar  greater  revenue  than  any  of  his 
pradecessars  had  ever  possessed,  and  regularly  allowed  to  Sar 
younger  sister  forty  ihousund  pounds  a  year;  *  but  the  heirtssa 
presumptive  of  his  throne  had  never  received  from  hint  the 
■mallesl  pecuniary  nssislunce,  and  was  scarcely  abin  to  make 
dial  appeuKince  which  became  her  high  rank  among  Burupean 
princesses.  She  had  ventured  to  intercede  with  him  on  behalf 
of  ber  old  friccid  and  preceptor  Conipton,  who,  fur  refusing 
to  commit  an  act  of  Aagitious  injustice,  had  been  suspendea 
from  his  episcopal  fiuictiuiis ;  btil  she  hud  been  ungraciously 
repulsed.t  From  ilie  day  on  which  it  had  become  clear  that 
.  she  and  ber  husband  were  determined  not  to  be  parties  to  the 
subversion  of  the  English  constitution,  one  chief  (djiect  uf  the 
politics  of  James  had  been  to  injure  them  both.  He  bad 
recalled  the  British  regiments  from  tlollaiid.  He  had  conspir«d 
with  Tyrconnel  and  witlt  France  against  Muiy's  right*,  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  depriving  her  of  one  at  least  of  ibe 
three  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death,  she  would  have  boeo 
entitled.  It  was  now  believed  by  the  great  body  of  bit  people, 
and  by  many  persoas  high  in  racik  and  distinguished  by 
abilities,  that  he  had  introduced  a  supposititious  Prince  of  Wales 
nno  the  royal  family,  in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a  maj^ificeat 
inheritance ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  partook 
of  the  prevailing  suspicion.  That  she  shoijld  love  such  ■ 
father  was  impossible.  Her  religious  principles,  indeed,  were 
■o  strict  that  she  would  probably  have  tried  lo  perform  whatsba 
considered  ns  he>'  duty,  evcu  to  a  lather  whom  she  did  oot  lo*e> 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  she  judged  that  the  claim  of 
James  to  her  obedirnce  ought  to  yield  to  a  claim  more  aacrad. 
And  indeed  all  divines  and  publicists  agree  in  this,  that,  wbeQ 
iw  daughter  of  a  prince  of  one  country  is  married  to  a  prince 

■  Bonrep&nx,  July  i|,  16ST. 

t  Birch'i  Extncts,  m  the  BiitUh  Miusniu. 
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of  ariother  otmntxy,  she  is  bound  to  foi^ret  her  own  people  and 
her  father^s  house,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between 
her  husband  and  her  parents,  to  side  with  her  husband.  This 
:8  the  undoubted  rule  even  when  the  huslnnd  is  in  the  wrong ; 
and  to  Mary  the  enterprise  which  William  meditated  appeared 
not  only  just,  but  holy. 

But,  though  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or  saying 
any  thing  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties,  those  difroulties  were 
■erious  indeed.  They  were  in  truth  but  imperfectlv  understood 
even  by  some  of  those  who  invited  him  over,  ana  have  been 
but  imperfectly  described  by  some  of  those  who  have  written 
the  history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect  to  encounter  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  though  the  least  formidable  of  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  He  felt  that 
it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mon- 
mouth, to  cross  the  sea  with  a  few  British  adventurers,  and  to 
trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  population.  It  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  pronounced  necessary  by  all  those  who  invited  him 
over,  that  he  should  carry  an  army  Mrith  him.  Yet  who  could 
answer  for  the  effect  which  the  appearance  of  such  an  army 
might  produce  ?  Tlie  government  was  indeed  justly  odious. 
But  would  the  English  people,  altogether  unoccustonried  to  the 
interference  of  continental  powers  m  English  disputes,  be  in- 
clined to  look  with  favor  on  a  deliverer  who  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  soldiers?  If  any  part  of  the  royal  forces  resolutely 
withstood  the  invaders,  would  not  that  part  suon  have  on  its 
side  the  patriotic  S3rmpathy  of  millions  ?  A  defeat  would  be 
&tal  to  the  whole  undertaking.  A  bloody  victory  gained  in 
the  heart  of  the  island  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral over  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  Buffs  would  be  almost 
as  great  a  calamity  as  a  defeat  Such  a  victory  would  be  the 
most  cruel  wound  ever  inflicted  on  the  national  pride  of  one  of 
the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown  so  won  would  never  be 
worn  in  peace  or  security.  The  hatred  with  which  the  High 
Commission  and  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  would  give  place  to 
the  more  intense  hatred  which  would  be  inspired  by  the  alien 
conquerors;  and  many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated  the 
power  of  France  with  dread  and  loathing,  would  say  that,  if  a 
foreign  yJce  must  be  borne,  there  was  less  icnominy  in  sub- 
mitting to  France  than  in  submitting  to  Holland. 

These  considerations  might  well  have  made  William  uneasy 

27* 
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»von  if  all  the  military  means  of  the  Unitcid  Piovinoei  had 
been  at  his  absolute  disposal.  But  in  truth  it  seemed  ven 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a 
single  battalion.  Of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
struggle,  the  greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  English  historic 
ans,  arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  Batavian  republic  No 
great  society  has  ever  existed  during  a  long  course  of  years 
under  a  polity  so  inconvenient  The  States  General  could  not 
maks  war  or  peace,  could  not  conclude  any  alliance  or  Ioyj 
any  tax,  without  the  consent  of  the  States  of  every  province. 
Tlie  States  of  a  province  could  not  give  such  consent  without 
the  consent  of  every  municipality  which  had  a  share  in  the 
repre^ntation.  Every  municipality  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
sovereign  state,  and,  as  such,  claimed  the  right  of  communicat* 
ing  directly  with  foreign  ambassadors,  and  of  concerting  with 
them  the  means  of  defeating  schemes  on  which  other  munici- 
palities were  intent  In  some  town  councils  the  party  which 
had,  during  several  generations,  regarded  the  influence  of  the 
Stadtholders  with  jealousy  had  great  power.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  the  magistrates  of  the  noble  city  of  Amster- 
dam, which  was  then  at  the  height  of  prosperity.  They  had, 
ever  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  Lewis  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  able 
and  active  envoy  the  Count  of  Avuux.  Propositions  brought 
forward  by  the  Stadtholder  as  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
the  commonwealth,  sanctioned  by  all  the  provinces  excep* 
Holland,  and  sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the  eighteen  town 
councils  of  Holland,  had  repeatedly  been  negatived  by  the 
single  voice  of  Amsterdam.  The  only  constitutional  remedy 
in  such  cases  was,  that  deputies  from  the  cities  which  were 
agreed  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  which  dissented,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  expostulation.  The  number  of  deputies  was  un* 
limitrxl ;  they  might  continue  to  expostulate  as  long  as  tlicy 
thouj^nt  fit ;  and  meanwhile  all  their  expenses  were  defrayed 
by  the  oostinate  community  which  refused  to  yield  to  their  ar» 
gumentB.  This  absurd  mode  of  coercion  had  once  been  tried 
with  success  on  the  little  town  of  Gorkum,  but  was  not  likely 
to  produce  much  effect  on  the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam, 
renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  haven  bristling  with  in- 
numerable masts,  its  canals  bordered  by  stately  mansions,  its 
gorgeous  hall  of  state,  walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  polislied 
marble,  its  warehouses  fllled  with  the  most  costly  pnrfluc'^ioiu 
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of  Ceylon  and  Surinam,  and  its  Exchange  resounding  with 
Jie  endless  hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  civilized 
men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which  supported  the 
Stadtholdcr  and  the  minority  headed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  had  repeatedly  run  so  hi£;h  that  bloodshed  had 
•eemed  to  be  ifievitable.  On  one  occasion  the  prince  had  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  refractory  deputies  to  punishment  as 
traitors.  On  another  occasion  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  had 
boen  barred  against  him,  and  troops  had  been  raised  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  the  municipal  council.  That  the  rulers  of 
this  great  city  would  ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive  m 
the  highest  degree  to  Lewis  whom  they  courted,  and  likely  fb 
a^randize  the  House  of  Orange  which  they  abhorred,  was  not 
likely.  Yet,  without  their  consent,  such  an  expedition  could 
not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  quell  their  opposition  by  main 
force  was  a  course  from  which,  in  ditferent  circumstances,  the 
resolute  and  daring  Stadtholder  would  not  have  shrunk.  But 
at  that  moment  it  was  most  important  that  he  should  carefully 
avoid  every  act  which  could  be  represented  as  tyrannical.  He 
could  not  venture  to  violate  the  fundamental  laws  of  Holland 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  was  drawing  the  sword  against 
his  father-in-law  for  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  England. 
The  violent  subversion  of  one  free  constitution  would  have  been 
a  strange  prelude  to  the  violent  restoration  of  another.t 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  has  been  too  little 
noticed  by  English  writers,  but  which  was  never  for  a  moment 
absent  from  William's  mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he  med 
itated  he  could  succeed  only  by  appealing  to  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  England,  and  by  stimulating  that  feeling  till  it  be- 
came, for  a  time,  the  dominant  and  almost  the  exclusive  senti- 
ment of  the  nation.  This  would  indeed  have  been  a  very 
simple  course,  had  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  our  island  and  to  reign  there.  But  he  had  in 
view  an  ulterior  end  which  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  help 
of  princes  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
was  desirous  to  unite  the  Empire,  the  Catholic  king,  and  the 
Holy  See,  with  England  and  Holland,  in  a  league  against  the 
French  ascendency.     It  was  therefore  necessary  that,  while 

■•  Avaux  Ncg.,  ^^,  1683. 

"**  As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Stadtholder  and  the  city  of  Am* 
stordam  stood  towards  each  other,  see  Avaux,  pa—im. 
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Striking  ihe  gre&iesl  blow  ever  stntck  in  dcteace  of  Prolestant- 
iaiii.  he  should  j ti  coiiiri%e  not  lo  lose  the  good  will  of  govera- 
mentB  which  reg;ird(.>d  rruie^tunlism  as  u  deadly  heresy. 

Sitcb  were  iIk-  coiii|ilicati!d  difhculiies  of  ihis  great  under- 
taking. CoDlineiiiul  stiitusnien  saw  a  pari  ot  those  difficulttes; 
British  statesineji  u/ikHljer  pan.  One  cnpaciuus  and  powerful 
mind  alone  took  ihcni  ull  in  at  one  view,  and  deiermined  to 
■urmount  them  ull.  It  wus  do  ca-^  ihing  to  subvert  the  Eng- 
lish goveniment  by  tncntjs  of  a  fu..  ny  without  gulling 
the  national  pride  of  Englishmen.  t  no  easy  thing  to 
obtain  from  ihui  Bninvian  faction  wlii>...  ^rded  France  with 
partiality,  and  tiie  House  of  Orar  u  aversion,  a  decision 
!■  favorof  on  etpudiiiuii  which  wc  'uud  all  the  Bcheme* 
of  France,  and  iiiIm.-  li.e  tlouse  o  ige  to  llw  height  of 
gieatness.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  enthusiastic  Protes- 
tants on  a  crusndt;  ugainsl  Popery  wii  e  good  wishes  oi'  al- 
most all  Popish  govennnenls  and  ol  ;  Pope  himself.  Yd 
all  these  things  \Villiam  eficcied.  A.,  is  obiecls,  even  thoae 
which  appeared  most  ii)coniputible  wit.,  each  other,  he  auoitied: 
completely  and  at  o[ice.  The  whole  history  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  times  iccurds  uo  otlicr  such  triumph  of  statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been  too  arduous  even  for  such 
a  statesman  as  tlie  I'rince  of  Oranee,  had  not  his  chief  adver- 
■ohee  been  at  this  time  smitten  with  an  infatuation  such  as  hj 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition  was  ascribed  to  the  special, 
judgment  of  God.  Not  only  was  the  king  of  England,  as  he 
had  ever  been,  stupid  and  perverse,  but  even  the  council  of 
the  politic  king  of  France  was  turned  into  foolishnew.  Wbu- 
ever  wisdom  and  energy  could  do,  William  did.  Those  obsta- 
cles which  no  wisdom  or  energy  could  have  overcome,  hia  ene- 
mies themselves  studiously  removed. 

On  the  great  day  on  which  the  bisbopa  were  acquitted,  and, 
on  which  the  inviution  was  despatched  to  the  Hague,  Jamea 
returned  from  Hounslow  ;o  Westminster  tn  a  ^oomy  and  agi- 
tated mood.  He  made  an  eflbrt  that  aAemoon  to  appear 
cheerful;'  but  the  bonfires,  the  rockets,  and  above  aU  ibO; 
waxen  popes  who  were  bkizing  in  every  quarter  of  London, 
were  not  Idiely  to  soothe  him.  Thoae  who  saw  him  on  tlie  inor- 
row  could  easily  read  in  his  face  and  demeanor  the  vident 
emotions  which  agitated  his  mind.f     During  some  dwys  he  a|^ 

■  Ajlda,  Julj  ,^,  16S8.  t  Rereibj'*  Memoin. 
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pcafed  80  unwilling  to  talk  about  the  trial  that  even  Barillon 
could  not  venture  to  introduce  the  subject.* 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and  mortification  hcul 
>nly  hardenei  the  king^s  heart.  The  first  words  which  ho 
uttered  when  he  learned  that  the  objects  of  his  revenge  had 
escaped  him  were,  ^^  So  much  the  worse  for  them.^^  Within 
a  week  these  words,  which  he,  according  to  his  fashion,  re- 
peated many  times,  were  fully  explained.  He  blamed  himself, 
not  for  having  prosecuted  the  bishops,  but  for  having  prose- 
cuted them  before  a  tribunal  where  questions  of  fact  were 
decided  by  juries,  and  where  established  principles  of  law 
could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by  the  most  servile 
judges.  This  error  he  determined  to  repair.  Not  only 
the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition,  but  the  whole 
Anglican  clergy,  should  have  reason  to  curse  the  day  on 
which  they  had  triumphed  over  their  sovereign.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  the  trial  an  order  was  made,  enjoining  all  chan- 
celk>rB  of  dioceses  and  all  archdeacons  to  make  a  strict  inqui- 
sition throughout  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  to  report  to 
the  High  Commission,  within  five  weeks,  the  names  of  all  such 
rectors,  vicars,  and  curates  as  had  omitted  to  read  the  declara- 
tion.t  The  king  anticipated  with  delight  the  terror  with  which 
the  ofienders  would  learn  that  they  were  to  be  cited  before  a 
court  which  would  give  them  no  quarter.|  The  number  of 
culprits  was  little,  if  at  ail,  short  of  ten  thousand ;  and,  af\er 
what  had  passed  at  Magdalene  College,  every  one  of  them 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  interdicted  from  all  his  spiritual 
functions,  ejected  from  his  benefice,  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  preferment,  and  charged  with  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  persecution  with  which  James,  smarting  from 
his  great  defeat  in  Westminster  Hall,  resolved  to  harass  the 
clergy.  Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the  lawyers,  by  a  prompt 
and  large  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  strenu- 
ous and  unblushing  servility,  even  when  least  successful,  was 
m  sure  title  to  his  favor,  and  that  whoever,  af\er  years  of  obse- 
quiousness, ventured  to  deviate  but  for  one  moment  into  cour- 
ajpe  and  honesty  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  offence.  The 
violence  and  audacity  which  the  apostate  Williams  had  exhibited 

•  Barillon,  July  t^,  1688. 

t  London  Gazette  of  July  16,  1688. 

X  Barillon's  own  phrase,  July  i\,  1688. 
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diroJighout  the  trial  of  tbo  bishofM  had  owfa  Um  biluAtI  t»  t^ 
whole  nntion  *  He  was  recompeoted  widi  ft  buooettgr. .  He) 
loway  and  Powell  had  raised  ihear  cbnractar  by  dednnng  A>t 
in  their  judgment,  the  petition  WM  no  libd.  Thar  wen  )&■ 
missed  Trom  their  situatiooB-t  The  bts  of  Wri^  maam  to 
have  been,  during  some  time,  in  su^Mtne.  He  hsd  indeed 
summed  up  against  the  tudt^;  but  he  hed  wfierad  tfaes 
counsel  to  question  the  di^ieoaing  power.  He  had  praDonnoed 
the  petition  a  libel ;  but  be  bad  cfti^ulljr  abatainea  (tcta  pro- 
nouncing the  declaration  legal ;  ood,  thiou^  the  whole  plo* 
cecding,  his  tone  had  been  t&t  of  a  men  who  tamembared  ditf 
a  day  of  reckoning  might  come.  He  had  indeed  etroogduiM  ' 
to  indulgence  ;  Tor  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  Ibet  any  htunea 
impudence  would  hold  out  without  Aiding  through  auoi  a  tMk 
in  tlie  presence  of  such  a  bar  and  of  nich  an  auditory.  The 
members  of  th«  Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  Uamed  hia  want  of 
spirit;   the  chancellor  pronoiuced  him  a  beaW{  and  it  wa* 

gioerully  believed  that  a  new  chief  justice  would  be  appointed.^ 
ut  no  change  was  made.  It  would  indeed  have  been  no  easy 
matter  lo  supply  Wright's  place.  The  many  lawyers  whc 
were  far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learning  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  hostile  to  the  designs  of  the  governmenl ; 
and  ihe  very  few  lawyers  who  surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and 
efTntntery  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  be  found  only 
in  the  lowest  mnks  of  the  profession,  and  would  have  been  in- 
competent  to  conduct  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Williams,  it  is  true,  united  all  the  qualitiee 
which  James  required  in  a  magistrate.  Bui  the  services  uf 
Williani.1  were  needed  at  the  bar;  and,  had  he  been  moved 
thence,  the  crown  would  have  been  left  without  the  help  of  auy 
advocate  even  of  Ihe  third  rate. 

Nothing  had  amazed  or  mortified  the  king  more  than  the 
rnthusiasm  which  the  Dissenters  had  shown  in  the  cause  of 

*  In  ODc  of  the  numcroiu  ballad*  of  that  time  are  the  foUowliif 

"  Both  our  Britona  are  foolod. 
Who  the  tswATeiTuted, 

And  aext  parliament  each  will  be  pUguilj'  achoolod." 
The  two  Britona  are  Jo&eya  aad  WiUiami,  who  wei«  both  nativM 
of  AValca. 

t  Ixindon  Gazette,  July  9,  1688. 

i  EUia  CorreapondcDce,  lulv  10.  IS88:   Claiendm'a  Diary   Jkiff 
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ike  bleeps.  Penn,  who,  though  he  hud  himself  sacrificed 
wealth  and  honors  to  his  conscientious  scruples,  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  nobody  but  himself  had  a  conscience,  imputed 
the  discontent  of  the  Puritans  to  envy  and  dissatisfied  ambition. 
They  had  iiot  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  promised  by  the 
Declaration  of  indulgence ;  none  of  them  had  been  admitted 
to  any  high  and  honorable  post;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
Btrange  that  they  were  jealous  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  a  week  af\er  the  great  verdict  had  been 
pronounced  in  Westminster  Hall,  Silas  Titus,  a  noted  Pres- 
lyyterian,  a  vehement  exclusionist,  and  a  manager  of  Stafford^a 
impeachment,  was  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. He  was  one  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  opposition  had 
moat  confidently  reckoned.  But  the  honor  now  offered  to  him, 
and  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  sum  due  to  him  from  the 
crown,  overcame  his  virtue,  and  to  the  great  disgust  of  all 
classes  of  Protestants,  he  was  sworn  in.* 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  king  against  the  Church  were 
not  accomplished.  Almost  all  the  archdeacons  and  diocesan 
chancellors  refused  to  furnish  the  information  which  was 
required.  The  day  on  which  it  had  been  intended  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  priesthood  should  be  summoned  to  answer 
for  the  crime  of  disobedience  arrived.  The  High  Commission 
met.  It  appeared  that  scarcely  one  ecclesiastical  officer  had 
•ent  up  a  return.  At  the  same  time  a  paper  of  grave  import 
was  delivered  to  the  board.  It  came  from  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  During  \^o  years,  supported  by  the  hope  of  an 
archbishopric,  he  had  been  content  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
persecuting  that  Church  which  he  was  bound  by  every  obliga- 
tion of  conscience  and  honor  to  defend.  But  his  hope  had 
been  disappointed.  He  saw  that,  unless  he  abjured  his  religion, 
he  had  no  chance  of  sitting  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  York. 
He  was  too  good  na^ured  to  find  any  pleasure  in  tyranny,  and 
too  discenang  not  to  see  the  signs  of  the  coming  retribution. 
He  therefore  determined  to  resign  his  odious  functions ;  and 
he  communicated  his  determination  to  hu5  colleagues  in  a  letter 
written,  like  all  his  compositions,  with  great  propriety  and 
dignity  of  style.  It  was  impossible,  hi*  said,  that  he  could 
longer  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  commission.  He  had 
Dimself,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  read  the  declara- 

•  London  Gazette,  July  9,  168 S ;  Adda,  July  H ;  Evelyn's  Diary 
lu.7  12;  Johnstone,  Dec.  ^,  1687,  Feb.  ^,  1688. 
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tion ;  but  he  could  not  presume  to  condemn  tfaouniids  of  Oioui 
and  loyal  divines  who  had  taken  a  difihrent  view  of  their  iutj 
and,  since  it  was  resolved  to  punish  them  for  acting  aoeordinf 
to  their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that  be  would  rather  auffisr 
with  them  than  be  accessory  to  their  sufljeriogs. 

The  commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast  The  very  &o1ti 
of  tlieir  colleague,  the  known  laxibr  of  his  principles,  the  knowa 
meanness  of  his  spirit,  made  his  defection  peculiarly  alarming 
A  government  must  be  indeed  in  danser  when  men  like  Sprat 
address  it  in  the  language  of  Hamp&n.  The  tribunal  latelT 
so  insolent  became  on  a  sudden  strangely  tame.  The  eoclesi* 
astical  functionaries  who  had  defied  its  authority  were  not  eren 
reprimanded.  It  was  not  thought  safe  to  hint  any  suspksioo 
that  their  disobedience  had  been  mtentional.  They  were 
merely  enjoined  to  have  their  reports  ready  in  four  months. 
The  commission  then  broke  up  in  confusion.  It  had  received 
a  death  blow.* 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  the 
Church,  the  Church,  conscious  of  its  strength,  and  animated  by 
a  new  enthusiasm,  invited,  by  a  series  of  defiances,  the  attack  of 
the  High  Commission.  Soon  af\cr  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops 
the  venerable  Ormond,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of 
the  great  civil  war,  sank  under  his  infirmities.  The  intelligence 
of  his  death  was  conveyed  with  speed  to  Oxford.  Instantly 
the  university,  of  which  he  had  long  been  chancellor,  met  to 
name  a  successor.  One  party  was  for  the  eloquent  and 
accomplished  Halifax ;  another  for  the  grave  and  orthodox 
Nottingham.  Some  mentioned  the  Eari  of  Abingdon,  who 
resided  near  them,  and  had  recently  been  turned  out  of  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  county  for  refusing  to  join  with  the  king 
against  the  established  religion.  But  the  majority,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  graduates,  voted  for  the  young  Duke 
of  Ormond,  grandson  of  their  late  head,  and  son  of  the  gallant 
Ossory.  The  speed  with  which  they  came  to  this  resolution 
was  caused  by  their  apprehension  that,  if  there  were  a  delay 
even  of  a  day,  the  king  would  attempt  to  force  on  them  some 
chief  who  would  betray  their  rights.  The  apprehension  was 
reasonable  ;  for,  only  two  hours  af\er  they  had  separated,  came 
a  mandate  from  Whitehall  requiring  them  to  choose  JefTreya. 
Happily  the  election  of  young  Ormond  was  already  completa 

•  Spnfs  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset;  Londcm  Q— etU,  Jknn 
18,  1688. 
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«id  irrevocttbk.*  A  few  weeks  later  the  infamous  Timcithy 
Hallf  who  had  distinguished  himself  among  the  clergy  of  Lon- 
don by  reading  the  declaration,  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric 
of  Oxford,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  the  not 
lest  in&roous  Parker.  Hall  came  down  to  his  see;  but  the 
csanons  of  his  cathedral  refused  to  attend  his  installation ;  the 
imiveni^  refused  to  create  him  a  doctor ;  not  a  single  one  of 
the  academic  youth  applied  to  him  for  holy  orders;  no  cap 
«ms  touched  to  lum;  and,  in  his  palace,  he  found  himself 
ak>no.t 

Soon  aAerwards  a  living  which  was  in  the  gift  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford  became  vacant.  Flougli  and  his  ejected 
brethren  assembled  and  presented  a  clerk ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  living  lay,  instituted  their 
presentee  without  hesitation.| 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than  the  clergy.  The 
SMizes  of  that  summer  wore  all  over  the  country  an  aspect 
never  before  known.  The  judges,  before  they  set  out  on  their 
circuits,  had  been  summoned  mto  the  king^s  presence,  and 
had  been  directed  by  him  to  impress  on  the  grand  jurors  and 
magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  electing  such 
members  of  parliament  as  would  support  his  policy.  They 
obeyed  his  commands,  harangued  vehemently  aguinst  the 
clergy,  reviled  the  seven  bishops,  called  the  memorable  petition 
a  fectious  libel,  criticized  with  great  asjierity  SancroA's  style, 
which  was  indeed  open  to  criticism,  and  pronounced  that  his 
Gtace  ought  to  be  whipped  by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing  bad 
English.  But  the  only  effect  of  these  indecent  declamations 
waa  to  increase  the  public  discontent.  All  the  marks  of  public 
raapeet  which  had  usually  been  pi-own  to  the  judicial  office  and 
to  the  ro3ral  commission  were  ivithdrawn.  The  old  custom 
waa,  tliat  men  of  good  birth  and  estate  should  ride  in  the  train 
of  the  sheriflT  when  he  escorted  the  judges  to  the  county  town ; 
but  such  a  procession  could  now  with  difficulty  be  formed  m 
any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  successors  of  Powell  and  Hol- 
k>way,  in  particular,  were  treated  with  marked  indignity.  The 
Ikford  circuit  had  been  allotted  to  them ;  and  they  had  expected 

•  London  Gazette,  July  2i\  1688;  Adda,  '^^-^  ;  Newsletter  in  the 

iCackintodh  Collection,  July  25 ;  Ellis  Correspondence,  July  28, 31 1 
Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses. 
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to  be  greeteii  iti  every  shire  bjf  a  cnvalcade  of  the  lojwl  genliy  ' 
But  as  they  up])  roue  lied  VValliiigford,  wherj  rhey  were  lo  op-.-.n 
fheir  commussiuri  f^ir  Berkshire,  ihe  sheriff  alone  came  forih  Eo 
meet  them.  As  ihcy  apjirouchcd  Oxford,  ilic  emiaciiliy  loyitl 
capital  of  an  oiniiiemly  loyal  province,  they  were  again  wel- 
cumed  by  the    '      "■    '        * 


disalfecitid  than  the  cl«rgy  t>F 
wer  had  dnink  the  health 

c  greiiudiers  siuiioned  at  Laia- 
welcomed  the  primatu 
the  news  of  the  acquittal 
Jelighi  than  at  Hounttow 
:h  ilie  king  had  assembled 
inous  capital  had  becoma 
r,  and  was  more  dreaded 
August,  iheKfotc, 


Tho  army  iias  scarcely  le; 
the  gentry.     The  garrison  of 
of  the  imprtsoned  bishopa.     'i 
beth  had,  with  every  mark  of 
back  to  his  pnlace.     Nowhere 
been  received  with  more  clanK 
Heath.     In  truth,  the  great  force 
for  tl»e  puqiuse  of  overawing  h 
more  mutiniius  than  the  capita 
by  the  court  ihun  by  the  citizcno.        arly  ir 
the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the  inxtpa  were  sent  lo  quart«n 
in  diflereni  j>arts  of  ilie  country .+ 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with 
aepurate  battalions  than  with  many  thousands  of  men  collected 
iti  one  mass.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  on  Lord  Lich- 
field's regiment  of  infantry,  now  called  the  Twell\h  of  the  line. 
That  regiment  was  probably  selected  because  it  had  beet: 
raised,  at  the  timp,  of  the  western  insurrection,  in  Staflbrdshire, 
a  province  where  the  Roman  Catholics  were  more  numerotH 
and  powerful  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
men  were  drawn  up  in  the  king's  presence.  Their  major 
informed  Ihem  that  his  majesty  wished  them  to  subscribe  an' 
engagement,  binding  them  to  assist  in  carrying  into  eftect  h'l 
intentions  concemirg  the  test,  and  that  all  who  did  not  cbooae 
to  comply  must  quit  the  service  on  the  spot  To  the  king'i 
great  astonishment,  whole  ranks  instantly  laid  down  their  piket 
and  inuskels.  Only  two  officers  and  a  few  privates,  all  Ronwa 
Catholics,  obeyed  his  command.  He  remained  silent  for  a 
■hon  time.  Then  he  bade  the  men  take  up  their  armw 
>*  Another  time,"  he  said,  with  a  gloomy  look,  "  I  ahall  not  do 
you  the  honor  to  consult  you."  ( 

It  was  plain  that,  if  he  determined  to  perust  in  bis  designa 

•  EIU^  CorrsKpondcncc,  August  f,  7,  1688 ;  Bishop  Sprat's  nU' 
(bjn  of  the  Conferanoe  of  Nov.  B,  1688. 

t  Lutlrell'a  Diary,  Aug.  8,  1688. 

X  ThU  is  told  ua  by  three  writers  who  could  well  renKiiibn  ttal 
tfa&fi^  KuDDPt,  £afihard,  and  Oldiaixon. 
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De  niuM  remodel  his  army.  Yet  materials  for  that  purpose  he 
eould  not  find  in  our  island.  The  members  of  his  Church, 
even  in  the  districts  wh^re  they  were  most  numerous,  were  a 
small  minority  of*  the  people.  Hatred  of  Popery  had  spread 
through  all  classes  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had  become 
the  ruling  passion  even  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  But  there 
was  another  part  of  his  dominions  where  a  very  different  spirit 
animated  the  great  body  of  the  population.  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  whom  the  good 
pay  and  quarters  of  England  would  attract  across  St.  George^s 
Ovumel.  Tyrconnel  had  been,  during  some  time,  employed 
in  forming  out  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a  military  force 
on  which  his  master  might  depend.  Already  Papists,  of  Celtic 
blood  and  speech,  composed  almost  the  whole  army  of  Ireland. 
Barillon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  advised  James  to  bring  over 
that  army  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  English.* 

James  wavered.  He  wished  to  be  surrounded  by  troops  on 
whom  he  could  rely ;  but  he  dreaded  the  explosion  of  national 
feeling  which  the  appearance  of  a  great  Irish  force  on  English 
ground  must  produce.  At  last,  as  usually  happens  when  a 
weak  man  tries  to  avoid  opposite  inconveniences,  he  took  a 
course  which  united  them  all.  He  brought  over  Irishmen,  not 
indeed  enough  to  hold  down  the  single  city  of  London,  or  the 
single  county  of  York,  but  moie  than  enough  to  excite  the 
alarm  and  rage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Northumberland 
to  Cornwall.  Battalion  after  battalion,  mised  and  trained  by 
Tyrconnel,  landed  on  the  western  coast  and  moved  towards  the 
capital ;  and  Irish  recruits  were  imported  in  considerable  num 
bers,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  English  regiments. t 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James  committed,  none  was  more 
fatal  than  this.  Already  he  had  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
people  by  violating  their  laws,  confiscating  their  estates,  and 
persecuting  their  religion.  Of  those^who  had  once  been  most 
zealous  for  monarchy,  he  had  already  made  many  rebels  in 
heart  Yet  he  might  still,  with  some  chance  of  success,  have 
appealed  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  subjects  against  an 
invader.  For  they  were  a  race  insular  in  temper  as  well  as 
m  geographical  position.  Their  national  antipathies  were, 
indeed,  in  that  age,  unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong. 
Tney  nad  never  been  accustomed  to  the  control  or  interference 

•  BariUon,  ^^  1688  ;  Sept.  A.  ^  A- 
t  Luttrell's  Diary,  Aut;.  27.  1688. 
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of  any  (Ftringi;!.  The  appearance  of  a  foreign  army  on  ihoii 
rail  mighl  impel  them  to  raily  even  round  a  king  Hhom  ihcy 
hod  no  reason  lu  love.  VVilliikin  niighL,  perliups,  hiivn  beeo 
unable  to  overcome  this  difficuily ;  but  James  removed  it 
Not  even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade  of  Lewis's  muskflwfia  would 
have  excited  such  resentment  and  shame  as  our  aucesiurs  fell 
when  they  sow  armed  colun-""  "*"  i^ipisla,  jtisl  arrit*d  fro-n 
Dublin,  moving  in  military  ip  -ilong  the  lii^rh  ruods.  No 
man  of  Eiiglliih  tiloiyl  then  i^^-rdi  I  the  aboriginal  Irish  as  hi^ 
countrymen.  They  did  not  bcion  to  our  branch  of  the  gmat 
human  family.  They  were  disi.  guished  from  us  by  more 
than  one  moral  and   intelleclu:  culiarity,  which  ijie.  dtfTcr* 

ence  of  situation  and  of  educaii  ;reat  as  ihal  diHerence  was, 
did  not  seem  altogether  to  e  They  hnd  an  aspect  of 

their  own,  a  mother  tongue  c  r  own.     When  they  talked 

English  their  pronunciation  w^..  ..  dicroua ;  their  phraseology 
waa  grotes>|iie,  as  is  always  the  phidseology  of  those  who  think 
in  one  langimge  and  express  their  thoughts  in  anotlier.  They 
were,  therL'forp,  foreigners;  und  of  all  forcignere  ihey  were 
the  most  hated  and  despised ;  the  most  hated,  for  they  had, 
during  five  centuries,  always  been  our  enemies;  the  motf 
despised,  for  they  were  our  vanquished,  enslaved,  and  de 
spoiled  enemies.  The  Englishman  compared  with  pride  his 
own  fields  with  the  desolate  bc^  whence  the  rappareea  iMued 
forth  to  rob  and  murder,  and  his  own  dwelling  wiu  the  bovela 
where  the  peasants  and  the  hoga  of  the  ShaJanon  wallowed  ia 
filth  together.  He  was  a  member  of  a  society'  for  inlbrior, 
indeed,  in  wealth  and  civilization,  to  the  society  in  which  we 
live,  but  still  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  laosl  highly  civilized 
•ocielies  that  the  world  had  then  sees ;  the  Iiish  were  aInxM) 
as  rude  as  the  savages  of  Labrador.  He  was  a  freeman  }  the 
Irish  were  the  hereditary  serfs  of  his  race.  He  worebi^Md 
God  after  a  pure  and  rajjonal  fashion ;  the  Irish  were  mnk  ia 
idolatry  and  superstition.  He  knew  that  great  numbers  of 
Irish  lUd  repeatedly  fled  before  a  sntall  English  ferce,  nod 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  held  down  fay  a  KnaU 
Engliah  colony ;  and  he  very  complacently  taferred  that  he 
was  naturally  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irishman ;  for 
is  thus  that  a  dominant  race  always  explains  its  ascendencyi 
and  excuses  iia  tyranny.  That,  in  vivacity,  humor,  and  elo- 
quence, the  Irish  stand  high  among  the  nations  of  the  world  U 
DOW  universally  acknowledged.  That,  when  well  disciplined, 
tbey  are  excellent  soldiers  has  been  proved  on  a  bundrea  fields 
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a/  battle.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  (he> 
were  ffenerally  despised  in  our  bland  as  both  a  stuuid  and  a 
cowardly  people.  And  these  were  the  men  who  wer^  to  hold 
England  down  by  main  force  while  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  was  destroyed.  The  blood  of  the  whole  nation 
boiled  at  the  thought  To  be  conquered  by  Frenchmen  or  by 
Spaniards  would  have  seemed  comparatively  a  tolerable  fate. 
With  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
treat  on  equal  terms.  We  had  sometimes  envied  their  pros- 
perity, sometimes  dreaded  their  power,  sometimes  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  their  friendship.  In  spite  of  our  unsocial 
pride,  we  admitted  that  they  were  great  nations,  and  that  they 
could  boast  of  men  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
But  to  be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste  was  a  dcgreulation 
beyond  all  other  degradation.  The  English  felt  as  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  would  feel  if  those 
towns  were  occupied  by  negro  garrisons.  The  real  facts 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness  and  indig- 
nation; but  the  real  facts  were  lost  amidst  a  crowd  of  wild 
nunors  which  flew  without  ceasing  from  coffee-house  to  coffee- 
house, and  from  ale- bench  to  ale-bench,  and  became  moie 
wonderful  and  terrible  at  every  stage  of  the  progress.  The 
number  of  the  Irish  troops  who  had  landed  on  our  snores  might 
justly  excite  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  kuig^s  ulterior 
designs ;  but  it  was  magnified  tenfold  by  the  public  apprehen- 
sions. It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  rude  kerne  of  Ck)n- 
naught  placed,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  among  a  foreign  people 
whom  he  hated,  and  by  whom  he  was  hated  in  turn,  was  guilty 
of  some  excesses.  These  excesses  were  exaggerated  by 
report ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  outrages  which  the  stranger  had 
really  committed,  all  the  oflences  of  his  English  comrades 
were  set  down  to  his  account  From  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom  a  cry  arose  against  the  foreign  barbarians  who  forced 
themselves  into  private  houses,  seifced  horses  and  wagons, 
extorted  money,  and  insulted  women.  These  men,  it  was  said, 
were  the  sons  of  those  who,  forty-seven  years  before,  tiad 
massacred  Protestants  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  history  of 
(he  rebellion  of  1641,  a  history  which,  even  when  soberly 
related,  misht  well  move  pity  and  horror,  and  which  had  been 
firightfully  distorted  by  national  and  religious  antipathies,  was 
DOW  the  favorite  topic  of  conversation.  Hideous  stories  of 
houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates,  of  women  and  young 
ehildren  butchered,  of  near  relations  compelled  by  tortuie  tc 
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be  the  murderers  of  each  other,  of  oorDnes  outraged  and  looti 
(ated,  were  told  and  heard  with  full  belief  and  iDtenae  intoraat 
Then  it  was  added  that  the  dastardly  savages  who  had  by  siow 
prise  committed  all  these  cruelties  on  an  unsuspecting  and 
Jefenccless  colony  had,  as  soon  as  Oliver  came  among  them 
on  his  great  mission  of  vengeance,  fluus  down  their  arms  in 
panic  terror,  and  had  sunk,  without  tryinff  the  chances  of  a 
single  pitched  field,  into  that  slavery  which  was  their  fit  por- 
tion. Many  signs  indicated  that  another  great  spoliation  and 
slaughter  of  the  Saxon  settlers  was  meditated  by  tlM  lord 
lieutenant  Already  thousands  of  Protestant  colonists,  flvtng 
from  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  Tyrconnel,  had  nuKsa  the 
indignation  of  the  mother  country  by  describing  all  that  they 
had  suffered,  and  all  that  they  had,  mih  too  much  reason, 
feared.  How  much  the  public  mind  had  been  ezdted  by  the 
complaints  of  these  fugitives  had  recently  been  shown  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  Tyrconnel  had  transmitted  for 
the  royal  approbation  the  heads  of  a  bill  repealing  the  law  by 
which  half  the  soil  of  Ireland  was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to 
Westminster,  as  his  agents,  two  of  his  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
trymen who  had  lately  been  raised  to  hiffh  judicial  office ; 
Nugent,  chief  justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  a 
personification  of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the  Eng- 
lish then  imagined  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Popish  Celt ;  and 
Rice,  a  baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  who,  in  abilities  and 
attainments,  was  perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  his  race  and 
religion.  The  object  of  the  mission  was  well  known ;  and  the 
two  judges  could  not  venture  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets. 
If  ever  they  were  recognized,  the  rabble  shouted,  ^*  Room  fbi 
the  Irish  ambassadors ;  ^'*  and  their  coach-  was  escorted  with 
mock  solemnity  by  a  train  of  ushers  and  harbingers  bearing 
sticks  with  potatoes  stuck  on  the  points.* 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was  at  that  time  the  aversion 
of  the  English  to  the  Irish'  that  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
Catholics  partook  of  it  Powis  and  Bella«^fse  expressed,  in 
coarse  and  acrimonious  language,  even  at  the  council  board, 
their  antipathy  to  the  alicns.t  Among  English  Protestants  that 
antipathy  was  still  stronger ;  and  perhaps  it  was  strongest  in 
the  army.     Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were  disposed  to  bear 


•  King's  State  of  the  ProtestanU  of  Ireland ;  Secret  Occuralla  of 
the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland, 
t  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 
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patiently  the  prefererce  shown  by  their  master  to  a  foreign 
and  a  subject  race.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  who  was  colonel 
of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  Line,  then  quartered  at  Ports- 
inouth,  gave  orders  that  thirty  men  just  arrived  from  Ireland 
should  be  enlisted.  Th^ English  soldiers  declared  that  they 
would  not  serve  with  these  intruders.  John  Beaumont,  the 
'leutenant-colonel,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  five  of 
the  captains,  protested  to  the  duke^s  face  against  this  insult  to 
the  English  army  and  nation.  ^^  We  raised  the  regiment,*'  he 
said,  **at  our  own  charges  to  defend  his  majesty's  crown  in  a 
time  of  danger.  We  had  then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hun- 
dreds of  Enelish  recruits.  We  can  easily  keep  every  com- 
pany up  to  Its  full  complement  without  admitting  Irishmen. 
VVe  therefore  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  our  honor  to  have 
tliese  strangers  forced  on  us ;  and  we  beg  that  we  may  either 
be  permitted  to  command  men  of  our  own  nation  or  to  lay 
down  our  commissions.*'  Berwick  sent  to  Windsor  for  direc- 
tions. The  king,  greatly  exasperated,  instantly  despatched  a 
troop  of  horse  to  Portsmouth  with  orders  to  bring  the  six  refrac- 
tory officers  before  him.  A  council  of  war  sate  on  them. 
They  refused  to  make  any  submission ;  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  cashiered,  the  highest  punishment  which  a  court  martial 
was  then  competent  to  inflict.  The  whole  nation  applauded 
the  disgraced  ofBcers;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  stimu- 
lated by  an  unfounded  rumor  that,  while  under  arrest,  they  had 
been  treated  with  cruelty.* 

Public  feeling  did  not  then  manifest  itself  by  those  signs  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  by  large  meetings,  and  by  vehement 
harangues.  Nevertheless  it  found  a  vent.  Thomas  Wharton, 
who,  in  the  last  parliament,  had  represented  Buckinghamshire, 
and  who  was  already  conspicuous  both  as  a  libertine  and  as  a 

*  Historj  of  the  Desertion,  1689 ;  compare  the  first  and  second 

editions ;  Barillon,  Sept.  yVf  ^^^^  t  (Mtters  of  the  same  date ;  Clarke's 
Lifr  01  James  the  Second,  ii.  168.  The  compiler  of  the  last-mentioned 
work  says  that  Churchill  moved  the  court  to  sentence  the  six  officers 
to  death.  This  story  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
king's  papers ;  I  therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  the  thousand  fictioas 
invented  at  St.  Germain's  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  a  character 
▼hich  was  black  enough  without  such  daubing.  That  Churchill 
n'ay  have  affected  great  ndignation  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to 
hide  the  treason  which  he  meditated,  is  highly  probable.  But  it  is 
imporaible  to  believe  that  a  man  of  his  sense  would  have  urged  the 
members  of  a  council  of  war  to  inflict  a  punishment  whicli  wm  no> 
toric<ualy  beyond  their  competence. 
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Wliig,  nad  written  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  adminfaCretyiD  of 
Tyrconnel.  In  this  little  poem  an  Irishman  oongratulates  a 
brother  InHhrnan,  in  a  barbarous  jargont  on  the  approaching 
triumph  of  Popery  and  of  the  Milmian  race.  The  Proietant 
heir  will  be  excluded.  The  Protestant  oflScers  will  be  broken. 
The  Great  Cliarter  and  the  praters  who  appeal  to  h  will  be 
hanged  in  one  rope.  The  good  Talbot  will  shower  oommis- 
9ions  on  his  countrymen,  aifd  will  cut  the  throats  of  the  Eng- 
lish. These  verses,  which  were  in  no  respect  above  die  or& 
nary  standard  of  street  poetry,  had  for  burden  some  mbberish 
which  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  watchword  by  the 
insurgents  of  Ulster  in  1641.  The  verses  and  the  tune  cau{^ 
the  fancy  of  the  nation.  From  one  end  of  England  to  die 
other  all  classes  were  constantly  singing  this  idle  rfavmo.  It 
was  especially  the  delight  of  the  English  army,  luire  than 
seventy  years  after  the  Revolution,  a  great  wnter  delioeeted, 
with  exquisite  skill,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  at  the  Boyne  and 
at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  old  soldiei 
Is  his  trick  of  whistling  Lillibullero.* 

Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had  sunff  a  king  out  of 
three  kingdoms.  But  in  truth  the  success  of  Lillibullero  was 
the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  that  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  which  produced  the  Revolution. 

While  James  was  thus  raising  against  himself  all  those  nation- 
al feelinffs  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  saved  his 
throne,  Lewis  was  in  another  way  exertincr  himself  not  less 
effectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which  William  meditated. 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was  favorable  to  France  was 
a  minority,  but  a  minority  strong  enough,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Batavian  federation,  to  prevent  the  Stadt- 
holder  from  striking  any  great  blow.  To  keep  tliat  minority 
steady  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the  court  of  Versailles  had 
been  wise,  every  other  object  would  at  that  conjuncture  have 
been  postponed.  Lewis,  however,  had,  during  some  time,  la* 
bored,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange  his  Dutch  friends ;  and 
he  at  length,  though  not  without  difficulty,  succeeded  in  foroins 
them  to  become  his  enemies  at  the  precise  moment  at  which 
their  help  would  have  been  invaluable  to  him. 

lliere  were  two  subjects  on  which  the  people  of  the  United 

-- 

*  The  song  of  Lillibullero  is  among  the  State  Poema.  In  Perey't 
Relics  the  first  part  will  be  fotind,  but  not  the  second  part,  which  was 
added  after  William's  landing.  In  the  Examiner  and  in  wvwd 
pamphlets  of  1712  Wharton  is  mentioned  aa  the  aathor 
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Prorinces  were  peculiarly  aensitive,  religion  and  trade;  and 
!K)th  their  religion  and  their  trade  the  French  king  had  assailed. 
The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  had  every  where  moved  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  Protestants.  But  in  Holland  these  feelings  were 
stronger  than  in  any  other  country ;  for  many  persons  of  Dutch 
birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated  and  solemn  declarations  of 
L^wis  that  the  toleration  grunted  by  his  grandfather  should  be 
maintained,  had,  for  commercial  purposes,  settled  in  France, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  had  been  naturalized 
there.  Every  post  now  brought  to  Holland  the  tidings  that 
these  persons  were  treated  with  extreme  rigor  on  account  of 
their  religion.  Dragoons,  it  was  reported,  wer6  quartered  on 
one.  Another  had  been  held  naked  before  a  fire  till  lie  was 
half  roasted.  All  were  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties 
to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion,  or  to  quit  the  country 
into  which  they  had,  under  false  pretences,  lieen  decoyed. 
Tlie  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  exclaimod  agui'^t  tlie 
cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  tyrant.  The  opposition  was  atiashed 
and  dispirited.  Even  the  town  council  of  Anisterdani,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  interest  and  to  the  Arinmian 
theology,  and  though  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  Lewis  or 
to  sympathize  with  the  Calvinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could 
not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to  the  general  sentiment ;  for  in 
that  great  city  there  was  scarcely  one  wealthy  merchant  who 
had  not  some  kinsman  or  friend  among  the  sufferers.  Petitions 
numerously  and  respectably  signed  were  presented  to  the  bur- 
gomasterSf  imploring  them  to  make  strong  representations  to 
Avaux.  There  were  even  suppliants  who  made  their  way  into 
the  Stadthouse,  flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  described  with 
tears  and  sobs  the  lamentable  condition  of  those  whom  th«:y 
most  loved,  and  besought  the  intercession  of  the  magistrair^s. 
The  pulpits  resounded  with  invectives  and  lamentations.  The 
press  poured  forth  heartrending  narratives  and  stirring  exhorta- 
tions. Avaux  saw  the  whole  danger.  He  reported  to  his 
eouTt  that  even  the  well-intentioned  —  for  so  he  always  called 
the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Orange  —  either  partook  of  the 
public  feeling  or  were  overawed  by  it ;  and  he  suggested  the 
policy  of  making  some  concession  to  their  wishes.  The 
answers  which  he  received  from  Versailles  were  cold  and 
acrimonious.  Some  Dutch  families,  indeed,  which  had  not  been 
naturalized  in  France,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  conn- 
try.  But  to  those  natives  of  Holland  who  had  obtained  lettort 
VOL.  11.  29 
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of  naturalization  Lewis  refused  all  indulccnce.  No  power  oa 
earth,  he  said,  should  interfere  between  nim  and  his  subjects. 
These  people  had  chosen  to  become  his  subjects ;  and  how  he 
treated  tliem  was  a  matter  with  which  no  neighboring  state 
had  any  thing  to  do.  The  magistrates  of  Amsteraam  naturally 
resented  the  scornful  ingratitude  of  the  potentate  whom  they 
had  strenuously  and  unscrupulously  served  against  the  genenil 
sense  of  their  own  countrymen.  Soon  followed  another  prov- 
ocatiofi,  which  they  felt  even  more  keenly.  Lewis  began  to 
make  war  on  their  trade.  He  first  put  forth  an  edict  prohibit- 
ing the  impurtation  of  herrings  into  his  domini'ms.  Avaux 
hastened  to  inform  his  court  that  this  step  hud  excited  great 
alarm  and  indignation,  that  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the  United 
Provinces  sulisisted  by  the  herring  fishery,  and  that  some  strong 
nieasiiro  uf  retaliation  would  prolxibly  be  adopted  by  the  States. 
The  answer  which  he  received  was,  that  the  king  was  deter^ 
mined,  not  only  to  persist,  but  to  increase  the  duties  on  many 
of  those  articles  in  which  Holland  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  France.  The  consequence  of  these  errors,  errors  com- 
mitted in  defiance  of  rejieated  warnings,  and,  as  it  should  seem 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  self-will,  was  that  now,  when  the 
voice  of  a  single  powerful  member  of  the  Batavian  federation 
might  have  averted  an  event  fatal  to  all  the  (>olitics  of  Lewis, 
no  such  voice  was  raised.  The  envoy,  with  all  his  skill,  vainly 
endeavored  to  rally  the  party  by  I  he  help  of  which  he  had, 
during  several  years,  held  the  Stadtholder  in  check.  The  arro- 
gance and  ol>stinacy  of  the  master  counteracted  all  the  cdbrts 
of  the  servant.  At  length  Avaux  Was  compelled  to  send  to 
Versailles  the  alarming  tidings  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  Amsterdam,  so  long  devoted  to  the  French  cause,  that  some 
of  tlie  well-intentioned  were  alarmed  for  their  religion,  and 
that  the  few  whose  inclinations  ^vere  unchanged  could  not  ven- 
ture to  utter  what  they  thought.  The  fervid  eloquence  of 
preachers  who  declaimed  against  the  horrors  of  the  French 
pifrsecution,  and  the  lamentations  of  bankrupts  who  aszribed 
their  ruin  to  the  French  decrees,  had  wrought  up  the  people 
to  such  a  temper,  that  no  citizen  could  declare  himself  f  ivora* 
ble  to  France  without  imminent  risk  of  being  flung  into  the 
nearest  canal.  Mpn  remembered  that,  only  hf\een  years  be* 
fore,  the  most  illustrious  chief  of  the  party  adverse  to  tJie  douse 
of  Orange  had  been  torr.  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob  m  the 
Very  precinct  of  the  palace  of  the  Smtes  General.  A  t  iinilar 
6ue  might  not  improbably  befall  those  who  should  at  (his  mubb^ 
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be  accused  of  serving  the  purposes  of  France  against  theix 
native  land,  and  against  the  reformed  religion.* 

While  Lewis  was  thus  forcing  his  friends  in  Holland  to 
become,  or  to  pretend  to  become,  his  enemies,  he  was  laboring 
with  not  less  success  to  remove  all  the  scruples  which  might 
have  prevented  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  Continent  froir 
countenancing  Wiliiam^s  designs.  A  new  quarrel  had  ansen 
between  the  court  of  Versailles  and  the  Vatican,  a  quarrel  in 
which  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  the  French  king  were 
p3rhaf3  more  offensively  displayed  than  in  any  other  transac- 
tion of  his  reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Rome  that  no  ofRccr  of  justice 
or  finance  could  enter  the  dwelling  inhabited  by  the  minister 
who  i^presented  a  Catholic  stale.  In  process  of  time  not  only 
the  dwelling,  but  a  large  precinct  round  it,  was  held  inviolable. 
It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  every  ambassador  to  extend  aa 
widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  region  which  was  under  his 
protection.  At  length  half  the  city  consisted  of  privileged 
districts,  within  which  the  Papal  government  had  no  more 
power  th!in  within  the  Louvre  or  the  Escurial.  Every  asylum 
was  thronged  with  contraband  traders,  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
thieves  and  assassins.  In  every  asylum  were  collected  maga* 
zines  of  stolen  or  smuggled  goods.  From  every  asylum 
ruflians  sallied  forth  nightly  to  plunder  and  stab.  In  no  town 
of  Christendom,  consequently,  was  law  so  impotent  and  wick* 
edness  so  audacious  as  in  the  ancient  capftal  of  religion  and 
civilization.  On  this  subject  Innocent  felt  as  became  a  priest 
and  a  prince.  He  declared  that  he  would  receive  no  ambas- 
sador who  insisted  on  a  right  so  destructive  of  order  and 
morality.  There  was  at  first  much  murmuring ;  but  his  reso- 
lution was  so  evidently  just  that  all  governments  but  one 
speedily  acquiesced.  The  emperor,  highest  in  rank  among 
Christian  monarchs,  the  Spanish  court,  distinguished  among  all 
courts  by  sensitiveness  and  pertinacity  on  points  of  etiquette, 
renounced  the  odious  privilege.     Lewis  alone  was  impractica- 

*  See  the  Negotiations  of  the  Count  of  Avaux.  It  woiild  be  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  cite  all  the  passages  which  have  fumiahed  ma 
with  materials  for  this  part  of  my  narrative.  The  mo6t  important 
will  be  found  under  the  following  dates:  1685,  Sept.  20,  Sef^i,  24 
Oct.  6,  Dec.  20;  1686,  Jan.  3.  Nov.  22;  1687,  Oct.  2,  Nov.  6,  Nor 
19;  16^8,  July  29,  Aug.  20.  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  his  MemoiiM,  justly 
<emarks  that,  but  for  the  mismanagement  of  Lewis,  the  city  of  Am- 
stordvn  would  hare  prevented  the  Kevolutioii. 
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ole.  What  other  sovereigns  might  choose  to  do,  he  said, 
nothing  to  him.  He  therefore  sent  a  Missioii  to  Borne,  escorted 
oy  a  great  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  ombessador 
marched  to  his  palace  as  a  general  marches  in  triumph  through 
a  conquered  town.  The  house  was  strongly  guarded.  Bound 
the  limits  of  the  protected  district  sentinels  paced  the  foundi 
day  and  night,  as  on  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  The  pope  was 
unmoved.  ^^  They  trust,^^  he  cried,  ^^in  chariots  and  in  hones; 
but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.**  He 
betook  him  vigorously  to  his  spiritual  weapons,  and  laid  Htm 
resion  garrisoned  by  the  French  under  an  interdict* 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  another  dilute  arose, 
in  which  the  Grermanic  body  was  as  deeply  concerned  as  the 
pope. 

Ck)logne  and  the  surrounding  district  were  governed  fay  an 
archbishop,  who  was  an  elector  of  the  empioe.  llie  right  of 
choosing  this  great  prelate  belonged,  under  certain  limitationa, 
to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral.  The  archbishop  was  also 
Bishop  of  Liege,  of  Munster,  and  of  Hildesheim.  His  do- 
minions were  extensive,  and  included  several  strong  fortresses 
which  in  the  event  of  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine  would  be  of 
the  highest  importance.  In  time  of  war  he  could  bring  twenty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  I^wis  had  spared  no  effort  to 
^in  so  valuable  an  ally,  and  had  succeeded  so  well  that 
Cologne  had  been  almost  separated  from  Germany,  and  had 
become  an  outwork  of  France.  Many  ecclesiastics  devoted 
to  the  court  of  Versailles  had  been  brought  into  the  chapter ; 
and  Cardinal  Furstemburg,  a  mere  creature  of  that  court,  had 
been  appointed  coadjutor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1688,  the  archbishopric  became 
vacant.  Furstemburg  was  the  candidate  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.  Furstemburg  was  already  a 
bishop,  and  tlicrefore  could  not  be  moved  to  another  diocese 
except  by  a  special  dispensation  from  the  pope,  or  by  a  postu- 
lation,  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  two  thirds  of  the  chapter 
of  Cologne  should  join.  The  pope  would  grant  no  dispensa- 
tion to  a  creature  of  France.  The  emperor  induced  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  chapter  to  vote  for  the  Bavarian  prince. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  chapters  of  Liege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim 

*  Professor  Von  Renke,  Die  R5mi«ohen  Pftpetf ,  book  '<nlj  ;  Bur 
aet,  i.  769. 
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die  majority  was  adverse  to  France.  I^wis  saw,  with  indig« 
nation  and  alarm,  that  an  extensive  province,  which  he  had 
begun  to  regard  as  a  ficf  of  his  crown,  was  about  to  become, 
not  merely  independent  of  him,  but  hostile  to  him.  In  a  paper 
written  with  great  acrimony  he  complained  of  the  injustice 
with  which  France  was  on  all  occasions  treated  by  that  see 
which  ought  to  extend  a  parental  protection  to  every  part  ot 
Quistendom.  Many  signs  indicated  his  fixed  resolution  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  his  candidate  by  arms  against  the 
pope  and  the  pope^s  confederate8.* 

Thus  Lewis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised  against  himself 
at  once  the  resentment  of  both  the  religious  parties  between 
which  western  Europe  was  divided.  Having  alienated  one 
ffreat  section  of  Christendom  by  persecuting  the  Huguenots, 
ne  alienated  another  by  insulting  the  Holy  See.  These  faults 
he  committed  at  a  conjuncture  at  which  no  fault  could  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  opponent  second 
in  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  energy,  to  no  statesman  whose 
memory  history  has  preserved.  William  saw,  with  stem 
delight,  his  adversaries  toiling  to  clear  away  obstacle  af\er 
obstacle  from  his  path.  While  they  raised  against  themselves 
the  enmity  of  all  sects,  he  labored  to  conciliate  all.  The  great 
design  which  he  meditated  he  with  exquisite  skill  presented  to 
different  governments  in  different  lights ;  and  it  must  be  added 
that,  though  those  lights  were  different,  none  of  them  was 
false.  He  called  on  me  princes  of  northern  Germany  to  mlly 
round  him  in  defence  of  the  common  cause  of  all  reformed 
churclies.  He  set  before  the  two  heads  of  the  House  of 
Austria  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  French 
ambition,  and  the  necessity  of  rescuing  England  from  vassal 
age  and  of  uniting  her  to  the  European  confederacy,  t  He 
disclaimed,  and  with  truth,  all  bigotry.     The  real  enemy,  he 

•  Burnet,  L  768 ;  Lewis's  paper  bears  date  |^^,  1688.    It  will  be 

fimnd  in  the  Recueil  des  Trait^s,  vol.  iv.  No.  219. 

t  For  the  consummate  dexterity  with  which  he  exhibited  two  dif- 
fnrent  views  of  his  policy  to  two  different  parties  he  was  afterwards 
bitterly  reviled  by  the  court  of  St.  Oennain's.  "Licet  Fcederatis 
publicus  ille  praedo  baud  aliud  apcrte  proponat  nisi  ut  Gallici  imperii 
exuberans  amputetur  potestas,  vcruntamen  sibi,  et  suis  ex  hicrctica 
ftece  eomplicibus,  ut  pro  compcrto  habcmus,  longe  aliud  promittit, 
aempe  ut  exciso  vel  enervato  Francorum  regno,  ubi  Catholicarum 
partium  summum  jam  robur  situm  est,  heretica  ipsorum  pravitas  pei 
•Kbem  Christianum  universum  pnevaleat." —  Letter  of  James  to  ths 
pope,  evidently  written  in  1689. 
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said,  of  liic  Britisli  Roman  CalhoUcs,  was  thai  shortsighit  d  and 
headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he  might  cosily  have  obtsined 
for  them  a  legiil  lolerolion,  had  tmmpled  on  law,  liberty,  prop- 
erty,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  an  odious  and  precarious  ascen* 
dency.  If  the  miagovcmmeni  of  James  wert-  suffered  to 
continue,  it  must  prMluce,  ai  no  remote  lime,  a  popular  cu^ 
break,  which  might  be  followed  by  n  barbarous  persecution  of 
the  Papists.  The  prince  declared  that  lo  avert  ihe  hoiron  of 
such  a  perseculiou  wu  aan  ot  bis  (Aief  oljacjifc  If  he  Mfr 
ceeded  in  his  design,  he  would  uw  the  pow«r  wbioh  he  mat 
then  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant  uneieet,  taprotoid  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Roma.  Perhaps  the  peaicHie 
excited  by  the  tyranny  of  James  might  make  it  inpaniUe  to 
ef!ac«  Ihe  penal  laws  fiotn  the  statnte-bocft ;  but  moee  laws 
should  be  mitigated  by  a  lenient  admJnistraikxi.  No  class  - 
would  really  gain  more  by  ihp  proposed  ezpeditiaa  than  those 
peaceable  and  unambitious  Roman  Calbcriica  who  merely 
wished  to  follow  their  callings  and  to  worship  their  Maker 
without  molestation.  Tlie  only  losers  would  be  the  Tyr- 
connels,  the  Dovers,  the  Albevilles,  and  the  other  political 
adventurers  who,  in  return  for  flattery  and  evil  counsel,  had 
obtained  from  their  credulous  master  govemments,  regiments, 
and  embassies. 

While  William  exerted  himself  to  enlist  on  his  side  the 
■ympalhics  both  of  Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics,  he 
exerted  himself  with  not  less  vigor  and  prudence  to  provide 
the  military  means  which  his  undertaking  required.  He  could 
not  make  a  descent  on  England  without  the  sanction  of  the 
United  Provinces.  If  he  asked  for  that  sanction  before  his 
design  was  ripe  for  execution,  his  intentions  might  possibly  be 
thwarted  by  the  faction  hostile  to  his  house,  and  would  certainly 
be  divulged  to  all  the  world.  He  therefore  determined  to 
make  his  prepiralions  with  all  speed,  and,  when  they  were 
complete,  to  seize  some  favorable  moment  for  requesting  the 
consent  of  the  federation.  It  was  observed  by  the  agents  of 
Prance  that  he  was  more  busy  than  they  had  ever  known  him. 
Not  a  day  passed  on  which  he  was  not  seen  spurring  from  his 
villa  to  the  Hague.  He  was  perpetually  closeted  with  hii 
•nost  distinguished  adherents.  Twenty-four  ships  of  war  were 
Gttcd  out  for  sea  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  force  which  the 
commtinweahh  maintained.  A  camp  was  formed  near  Niine- 
gucn.  Many  tltousands  of  tioops  were  assembled  there.  Id 
onler  to  form  this  army  the  gairisoiiB  were  withdrawn  fioM 
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016  Strongholds  in  Dutch  Brabant  Even  the  renowned  fortrem 
of  Bergopzoom  was  left  aliaost  defenceless.  Field -pieces, 
bombs,  and  tumbrels  from  all  .the  magazines  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  collected  at  the  head-quarters.  All  the  bakers 
of  Rotterdam  toiled  day  and  night  to  make  biscuit.  All  the 
gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were  found  too  few  to  execute  the 
orders  for  pistols  and  muskets.  All  the  saddlers  of  Amsterdam 
were  hard  at  work  on  harness  and  holsters.  Six  thoustmd 
sailors  were  added  to  the  naval  establishment.  Seven  thou- 
sand new  soldiers  were  raised.  They  could  not,  indeed,  be 
formally  enlisted  without  the  sanction  of  the  federation ;  but 
they  were  well  drilled,  and  kept  in  such  a  state  of  discipline 
that  thoy  might  without  difficulty  be  distributed  into  regiments 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  that  sanction  should  be  obtained. 
These  preparations  required  ready  money;  but  William  had, 
by  strict  economy,  laid  up  against  a  great  emergency  a  treas- 
ure amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  What  more  was  wanting  was  supplied  by  the  zeal 
of  his  partisans.  (Jreat  quantities  of  gold,  not  less,  it  was 
said,  than  a  hundred  thousand  guineas,  arrived  from  England. 
The  Huguenots,  who  had  carried  with  them  into  e^ile  large 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  were  eager  to  lend  him  all 
that  they  possessed ;  for  they  fondly  hoped  that,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded, they  should  be  restored  to  the  country  of  their  birth ; 
and  they  feared  that,  if  he  failed,  they  should  scarcely  be  safe 
even  in  the  country  of  their  adoption.* 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  v.hole  of  Aujrust, 
the  preparations  went  on  rapidly,  yet  too  slowly  for  the  vehe- 
ment spirit  of  William.  Meanwhile,  the  intercourse  iKitwet^n 
England  and  Holland  was  active.  The  ordinary  modes  of 
conveying  intelligence  and  passengers  were  no  longer  thought 
safe.  A  light  bark  of  marvellous  speed  constantly  mn  back- 
ward and  forward  between  Schevening  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  our  island,  f  By  this  vessel  William  received  a  succession 
of  letters  from  persons  of  high  note  in  the  churcn,  the  state. 
and  the  army.  Two  of  the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the 
memorable  petition,  Lloyd  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Tre- 
lawney,  Bishop  of  Bnstol,  had,  during  their  residence  in  the 
Tower,  reconsidered  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  wer*: 
ready  to  welcome  an  armed   deliverer.      A  brother  of   tht 

•  Avaux  Neg.,  Aug.  f^.  ^.  H'  i^  H  H*  t"^-^«  1C8H. 

*  Atsux  Xeg.,  Sept.  ^,  1688. 
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Bishup  (if  B>isTu1,  Colonel  Charles  Trelawney,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  Tangier  rcgimenis,  now  known  as  ilio  Fourth  of 
the  Line,  «gnified  his  readiness  lo  drew  his  sword  Tor  tlw 
Protestant  ^ligion.  Similar  asaurancea  arrived  rroin  ihtt 
mvoge  Kirke.  Chiircliill,  in  a  teller  written  with  a  certain 
elevation  of  bngii^tge,  which  was  the  sure  n.^rk  ihal  he  was 
going  to  commit  a  bnspness,  declaretl  llial  he  was  delermined 
to  prrriirm  his  duty  to  Heaven  and  to  liis  counir}',  and  'hat  he 

?'Ul  )i^  honor  nbsolulely  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Oange. 
Villjam  doubtless  read  those  words  with  one  of  those  bitter 
and  cynical  smiles  which  gave  his  face  its  least  pleasing  ex- 
pre»tioQ.  It  WHS  not  his  business  lu  take  care  of  the  honor  of 
other  men;  nor  had  iho  most  rigid  ciisiiisl  pronounced  il  un- 
lawful in  a  gtnenti  lo  invite,  to  use,  and  to  reward  the  services 
of  deserters  whom  lie  could  ooi  but  doHiise.* 

ChurchiU's  letter  wu  brought  by  Sidney,  wboto  MtuatioD  in 
England  had  become  hazardous,  utA  who,  biTina  talwi)  mnj 
precautions  lu  hide  his  irtick,  had  posHod  over  to  H«(limil  about 
the  middle  of  August.t  About  the  same  time  Shrewsbury  and 
Edward  RusHell  crossed  the  German  Ocean  in  a  boot  which 
they  hud  hired  with  great  Mcrecy,  and  appeared  at  the  Hague. 
Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  bad  raised  by  a  mortgage  on  his  estates,  and  which  be 
lodged  in  the  bank  of  Amnierdam.f  Devonshire,  Danby,  and 
Lumley,  remained' in  England,  whi:re  they  'inderiook  to  rise 
in  arms  as  soon  as  the  prince  should  set  foot  on  the  island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  William 
lii^l  received  assurances  of  support  froin  a  very  different  quar> 
ler.  The  history  of  Sunderland's  intrigues  is  covered  with  an 
obscurity  which  it  is  itot  probable  (hai  any  inquirer  will  evei 
succeed  in  penetrating;  but,  though  il  isimpossible  to  discover 
t](e  whole  truth,  il  is  easy  lo  detect  sorTie  palpable  fictions.  Tho 
Jacobites,  for  obvious  reasons,  affirmed  that  the  revolution  of 
ltt88  was  the  result  of  a  plot  concerted  long  before.  Sunder* 
landlhey  represented  as  the  chief  conspirator.  He  had,  they 
■verrcd,  in  pursuance  of  his  great  design,  incited  bis  too  cod> 
fidbif!  master  to  dispense  with  statutes,  lo  create  an  illegal  tri- 
bunal, to  confiscale  freehold  property,  and  to  send  the  fathen 
of  the  Established  Church  to  a  prison.     This  romance  weatf 

■  Burnet,  i.  76S.   ChurchiU'a  letter  bean  date  Aug.  4,  IGM. 

*  WiUiun  to  Bentinrk,  Aur.  ^,  1688. 

I  Hemoin  of  the  Duke  of  ShiewiAurr.  ITU. 
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00  no  evidence,  and,  though  it  has  been  repeated  down  to  our 
own  time,  seems  hardly  to  deserve  confutation.  No  fact  U 
more  certain  than  that  Sunderland  opposed  some  of  the  mosi 
imprudent  steps  which  James  took,  and  in  particular  the  prose 
cution  of  the  bishops,  which  really  brought  on  the  decisive 
crisis.  But,  even  if  this  fact  were  not  established,  there  would 
still  remain  one  argument  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy. 
What  conceivable  motive  had  Sunderland  to  wish  for  a  rev- 
olution ?  Under  the  existing  system  he  was  at  the  height  of 
dignity  and  prosperity.  As  president  of  the  council  he  took 
precedence  of  the  whole  peerage.  As  principal  secretary  of 
state  he  was  the  most  active  and  powerful  member  of  the  cab- 
inet. He  might  look  forward  to  a  dukedom.  He  had  obtained 
the  garter  lately  worn  by  the  brilliant  and  versatile  Bucking- 
ham, who,  having  squandered  away  a  princely  fortune  and  a 
vigorous  intellect,  had  sunk  into  the  grave  deserted,  contemned, 
and  broken-hearted.*  Money,  which  Sunderland  valued  more 
than  honors,  poured  in  upon  him  in  such  abundance  that,  with 
ordinary  management,  he  might  hope  to  become,  in  a  few 
years,  one  of  the  wealthiest  subjects  in  Europe.  The  direct 
emolument  of  his  posts,  though  considerable,  was  a  very  small 
part  of  what  he  received.  From  France  alone  he  drew  a  reg- 
ular stipend  of  near  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  besides  larse 
occasional  gratuities.  He  had  bargained  with  Tyrconnel  for 
five  thousand  a  year,  or  fiAy  thousand  pounds  down,  from  Ire- 
land. What  sums  he  made  by  selling  places,  titles,  and  par* 
dons,  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  must  have  been  enormous. 
James  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  loading  with  wealth  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  convert.  All  fines,  all  forfeit- 
ures went  to  Sunderland.  On  every  grant  toll  was  paid  to  him. 
If  any  suitor  ventured  to  ask  any  favor  directly  from  the  king, 
the  answer  was,  **  Have  you  spoken  to  my  Lord  President  ?  " 
One  bold  man  ventured  to  say  that  the  Lord  President  got  all 
the  money  of  the  court.  "  Well,"  replied  his  majesty,  "  he 
deserves  it  all."  t  We  shall  scarcely  overrate  the  amount  of 
the  minister's  gains,  if  we  put  them  at  thirty  thousand  pounds 

•  London  Gazette,  April  25,  28,  1687. 

t  Secret  Conaults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland.    This  account 
b  strongly  eonfirmed  by  what  Bonrcpaux  wrote  to  Seignelay,  Sept. 

1  J,  1687.  **I1  (Sunderland)  amaasera  bcaucoup  d'argcni,  Ic  roi  ton 
maltre  lui  donnant  la  plus  grande  partie  de  cclui  qui  provient  dei 
eonfiaoatkms  ou  des  accommodemcns  que  ceux  qui  ont  encourO  dff 
pflines  firnt  pour  obtenir  leur  grace." 
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a  year:  ami  it  must  be  remembered  that  fortunes  of  tliirtj 
tbousanJ  poiiijds  a  year  were  in  his  time  rarer  than  fortunes  of 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  now  are.  It  is  probabto 
that  there  was  then  not  one  peer  of  the  realm  whose  private 
income  equalled  Sunderland^s  official  income. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a  new  order  of  things,  a 
man  so  deeply  implicated  in  illegal  and  unpopular  acts,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  High  Commission,  a  renegade  whom  the  multitude, 
in  plases  of  general  resort,  pursued  with  the  cry  of  Popish 
dog,  would  be  greater  and  richer  ?  What  chance  that  he 
would  even  be  able  to  escape  condign  punishment  ? 

Fie  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit  of  lookins  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  William  and  Mary  might  be,  m  the 
regular  course  of  nature  and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
government,  and  had  probably  attempted  to  make  for  himself 
an  interest  in  their  favor,  by  promises  and  services  which,  if 
discovered,  would  not  have  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall.  But 
it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  he  had  no  wish  to  see 
them  miscd  to  power  by  a  revolution,  and  that  he  did  not  at  all 
foresee  such  a  revolution  when,  towards  the  close  of  June, 
1688,  he  solemnly  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he,  by  that  inexpiable  crime,  made 
himself  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  the  whole  nation, 
when  he  learned  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Eng 
land  would  shortly  be  vindicated  by  foreign  and  domestic  arms. 
From  that  moment  all  his  plans  seem  to  have  undergone  a 
change.  Fear  bowed  down  his  whole  soul,  and  was  so  written 
*n  his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read.*  It  could  hardly 
DC  doubted  that,  if  there  were  a  revolution,  the  evil  counsellors 
who  surrounded  the  throne  would  be  called  to  a  strict  account ; 
and  amoncr  those  counsellors  he  stood  in  the  foremost  mnk. 
The  loss  of  his  places,  his  salaries,  his  pensions,  was  the  least 
that  he  had  to  dread.  His  patrimonial  mansion  and  woods  at 
Althorpe  might  be  confiscated.  He  might  lie  many  years  in  a 
prison.  He  might  end  his  days  in  a  foreign  land  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounty  of  France.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst.  Vis- 
ions of  an  iimumerable  crowd  covering  Tower  Hill  and  shout 
ing  with  savage  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  apostate,  of  a  scaffold 
hung  with  black,  of  Burnet  reading  the  prayer  for  the  depart- 
ing, ind  of  Ketch  leaning  on  the  axe  with  which  Russell  and 

•  Add  I  says  that  Sunder!  uid's  terror  was  visible,  ~^,  \eVt^ 
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Monmouth  had  been  mangled  in  so  butcherly  a  fashion,  bogan 
lo  haunt  the  unliappy  statesman.  There  was  yei  one  way  in 
which  he  might  escape,  a  way  more  terrible  to  a  noble  spiri' 
t}ian  a  prison  or  a  scaffold.  He  might  still,  by  a  well-time i 
and  useful  treason,  earn  his  pardon  from  the  foes  of  tlie  gov 
emraent  It  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  m  at  this  con- 
juncture services  beyond  all  price ;  for  he  had  the  royal  ear ; 
he  had  great  influence  over  the  Jesuitical  cabal ;  and  he  was 
bfindly  trusted  by  the  French  ambassador.  A  channel  of  com* 
munication  was  not  wanting,  a  channel  worthy  of  the  purpose 
which  it  was  to  serve.  The  Countess  of  Sunderland  was  an 
artful  woman,  who,  under  a  show  of  devotion  which  imposed 
on  some  gmve  men,  carried  on,  with  great  activity,  both  amo* 
rous  and  political  intrigues.*  The  handsome  and  dissolute 
Henry  Sidney  had  long  been  her  tavorite  lover.  Her  husband 
was  well  pleased  to  see  her  thus  connected  witli  the  court  of 
tlie  Hague.  Whenever  he  wished  to  transmit  a  secret  message 
to  Holland,  lie  spoke  to  his  wife;  she  wrote  to  Sidney;  and 
Sidney  communicated  her  letter  to  William.  One  of  her  com- 
mimications  was  intercepted  and  carried  to  James.  She  ve- 
hemently protested  that  it  was  a  forgery.  Her  husband,  with 
characteristic  ingenuity,  defended  himself  by  representing  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  do  what 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  '^  Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunder- 
land^s  hand,^*  he  said,  "  that  is  no  affair  of  mine.  Your  majesty 
knows  my  domestic  misfortunes.  The  footing  on  which  my 
wife  and  Mr.  Sidney  are  is  but  too  public.  Who  can  believe 
that  I  would  make  a  confidant  of  the  man  who  has  injured  my 
honor  hi  the  tenderest  point,  of  the  man  whom,  of  all  others, 
I  ought  most  to  hate  ?  "  t  This  defence  was  thought  satisfac» 
tory;  and  secret  intelligence  was  still  transmitted  from  the 
wittol  to  the  adulteress,  from  the  adulteress  to  the  gallant,  and 
fiom  the  gallant  to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive  assurances  of  Sun- 
derland'^s  support  were  conveyed  orally  by  Sidney  lo  William 
about  the  middle  of  August  It  is  certain  that,  from  that  time 
till  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a  most  significant  corre- 
ipondence  was  kept  up  between  the  countess  and  her  lover.    A 


*  Compare  Ereiynn  account  of  her  with  what  the  Princess  of 
Denmark  wrote  about  Ker  lo  tae  Hague,  and  with  her  own  letters  tc 
Henry  Sidney. 

t  Bocrepauz  to  8(*igneUy,  July  H,  16S8. 
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few  of  \iOT  letters,  partly  written  in  cipher,  are  still  eztam. 
They  contain  professions  of  good  will  and  promises  of  servioe 
mingled  with  earnest  entreaties  for  protection.  The  writer 
inuir.ates  that  her  husband  will  do  aU  that  his  friends  at  the 
Hague  can  wish ;  she  supposes  that  it  will  be  necessaiy  foi 
him  to  so  into  temporary  exile  ;  but  she  hopes  that  his  banish- 
ment will  not  be  perpetual,  and  that  his  patrimonial  estate  will 
be  spared ;  and  she  earnestly  begs  to  be  informed  il^what  place 
it  will  be  best  for  him  to  take  refuge  till  the  first  fury  of  the 
storm  is  over.* 

The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome.  For,  as  the 
time  of  striking  the  great  blow  drew  near,  the  anxiety  of  Wil* 
linm  became  intense.  From  common  eyes  his  feelings  were 
concealed  by  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his  demeanor ;  hut  his 
whole  heart  was  open  to  Ekntinck.  The  preparations  were 
not  quite  complete.  The  <}osiffn  was  already  suspected,  and 
could  not  be  long  concealed.  The  King  of  France  or  the  ci^ 
of  Amsterdam  might  still  frustrate  the  whole  plan.  If  Lewis 
were  to  send  a  great  force  into  Brabant,  if  the  faction  which 
liated  the  Siadtholder  were  to  raise  its  head,  all  was  over.  "  My 
sufferings,  my  disquiet,"  the  prince  wrote,  "are  dreadful.  1 
hardly  see  my  way.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  so  much  feel  the 
need  of  God's  guidance."  t  Bentinck^s  wife  was  at  this  time 
dangerously  ill ;  and  both  the  friends  were  painfully  anxious 
about  her.  ''  God  support  you,"  William  wrote,  "  and  enable 
you  to  bear  your  part  in  a  work  on  which,  as  far  as  human 
beings  can  see,  the  welfare  of  his  Church  depends."  { 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  design  so  vast  as  that  which 
had  been  formed  against  the  King  of  England  should  remain 
during  many  weeks  a  secret.  No  art  could  prevent  intelligent 
men  from  i>erceiving  that  William  was  making  great  military 
and  naval  prepanilions,  and  from  suspecting  the  object  with 
which  those  preparations  were  made.  Early  in  August  hints 
that  some  £;rcat  event  was  approaching  were  whispeied  up  and 
down  London.  The  weak  and  corrupt  Albeville  was  then  on 
a  visit  to  England,  and  was,  or  affected  to  be,  certain  that  the 
Dutch  government  entertained  no  design  unfriendly  to  James. 

*  See  her  letters  in  the  Sidney  Diary  and  Correspondence  lately 
published.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  copy  of  Barilion's  despatches,  marked  the 
30tn  of  August,  N.  S.  1688,  as  tke  date  Horn  which  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  Sunderland  was  playing  false. 

t  Auk.  il,  1688.  t  Sept.  «Vt  l^M 
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But,  dunng  the  absence  of  Albeviile  from  his  post,  Avaux  per- 
formed,  with  eminent  skill,  the  duties  both  of  French  and  Lng 
Itsh  ambassador  tc  the  States,  and  supplied  Barillon  as  well  us 
Lewis  with  ample  intelligence.  Avaux  was  satisfied  that  a 
descent  on  England  was  in  contemplation,  and  succeeded  in 
ooDTincing  his  master  of  the  truth.  Every  courier  who  arrived 
at  N^estminstcr,  either  from  the  Hague  or  from  Versailles, 
brought  earnest  warnings.*  But  James  was  under  a  delusion 
which  appears  to  have  been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderland. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  said  the  cunning  minister,  would  never 
dare  to  engage  in  an  expedition  beyond  sea,  leaving  Hollani 
defenceless.  The  States,  romembering  wliat  they  had  suffered 
and  ^hat  they  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering  during  the  great 
agony  of  1672,  would  never  incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an 
invading  army  encamped  on  the  plain  between  Utreclu  and 
Amsterdam.  There  was  doubtless  much  discontent  in  England ; 
but  the  interval  was  immense  between  discontent  and  rebellion. 
Men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  not  disposed  lightly  to  hazard 
their  honors,  their  estates,  and  their  lives.  How  many  eminent 
Whigs  had  held  high  language  when  Monmouth  was  in  the 
Netherlands  I  And  yet,  when  he  set  up  his  standard,  what 
eminent  man  had  joined  it  ?  It  was  e^isy  to  understand  why 
Lewis  affected  to  give  credit  to  these  idle  rumors.  He  doubt* 
less  hoped  to  frighten  the  king  of  Enr^land  into  taking  the 
French  side  in  the  dispute  about  Cologne.  By  such  reasoning 
Jannes  was  easily  lulled  into  stupid  securi'y  t  The  alarm  and 
mdignation  of  Lewis  increased  daily.  Tlv  style  of  his  letters 
became  sharp  and  vehement.|  He  could  r^-^t  understand,  he 
wrote,  this  lethargy  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis.  Was  the 
king  bewitched  ?  Were  his  ministers  blind  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  nobody  at  Whitehall  was  aware  of  wha*  was  passing  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  ?  Such  foolharc'v  security  could 
scarcely  be  the  eflect  of  mere  improvidence.  T^Sere  must  be 
foul  play.  James  was  evidently  in  bad  hands.  Barillon  was 
earnestly  cautioned  not  to  repose  implicit  confid*^nce  m  the 
English  ministers ;  but  he  was  cautioned  in  vain.     <  >'\  him,  as 


•  Avaux,  July  if    j^^   Aug.   ^,   1688;   Lewis  U-    ^mlloiu 

Aag.  A*  H- 

f  Barillon.  Aug.  JJ.  J^,   1688;  Adda,  ^j-y ;  Clarke'.    Life  ni 
lamfls,  iL  177,  Orig.  Mem. 

X  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Sept.  i^  ^g*  ff*  ^^^ 
▼OL.  II.  90 
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on  James,  Sunderland  had  cast  a  spell  which  no  exhortattuD 
could  break. 

Lewis  bestirred  himself  vigorously.  Bonrppaux,  who  was 
far  superior  to  Barillon  in  shrewdness,  and  who  had  always  dis- 
liked and  distrusted  Sunderland,  was  despatched  to  Lrmdcn 
v'itli  an  ofler  of  naval  assistance.  Avaux  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  declare  to  the  States  General  that  Fiance  had  takeo 
James  under  her  protection.  A  larsB  body  of  troops  was  held 
in  readiness  to  march  towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  This  bold 
attempt  to  save  the  infatuated  tyrant  in  his  own  despite  was 
made  with  the  full  eoncurrcnce  of  Skelton,  who  was  row  en- 
voy from  England  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Avaux,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  demanddU  an 
audience  of  the  States.  It  Was  readily  granted.  The  assem- 
bly was  unusually  large.  The  general  belief  was,  that  some 
overture  respecting  commerce  was  about  to' be  made;  and  the 
president  brought  a  A^ritten  answer  framed  on  that  supposition. 
As  soon  as  Avaux  began  to  disclose  his  errand,  signs  of  un- 
easiness were  discernible.  Those  who  were  believed  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  cast  down  their  eves. 
1  he  agitation  l)ecame  great  when  the  envoy  announced  that 
his  master  was  strictly  l)ound  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
alliance  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  that  any  attack  on  Eng- 
land would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France.  The  president,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  stam- 
mered out  a  few  evasive  phrases;  and  the  conference  termi- 
nated. It  was  at  the  same  time  notifie;d  to  the  States  that 
Lewis  had  taken  under  his  protection  Cardinal  Furstemburg 
and  the  Chapter  of  Cologne.* 

The  deputies  were  in  great  agitation.  Some  recommended 
caution  and  delay.  Others  breathed  nothing  but  wo r.  Fagel 
spoke  vehemently  of  the  French  insolence,  and  implored  his 
brethren  not  to  be  daunted  by  threats.  The  proper  answer  to 
such  a  communication,  he  said,  was  to  levy  more  soldiers  and 
to  fM|uip  more  ships.  A  courier  was  instantly  despatched  to 
recall  VV^illiam  from  Minden,  where  he  was  holding  a  consulta- 
tion ot  high  moment  with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  James  was  beat  on 
ruining  himself;  and  every  attempt  to  stop  him  only  made 
him  rush  more  eagerly  to  his  doom.  When  his  throne  was 
secure,  when  his  {>eople  were  submissive,  when  the  most  obse- 

•  Avaux.  ^|.  ^  l«88. 
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|U!ous  of  parliaments  was  eager  to  anticipate  all  his  reason- 
able wishes,  when  foreign  kingdoms  and  commonweulths  paid 
emulous  court   to  him,  when   it   depended  only  on  himself 
whctlier  it  would  be  the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  he  had  stoope*! 
to  be  the  slave  and  the  hireling  of  France.     And  now  wlien, 
by  a  aeries  of  crimes  and  follies,  he  had  succeeded  in  alienating 
his  neighbors,  his  subjects,  his  soldiers,  his  sailors,  his  children, 
and  hod  left  himself  no  refuge  but  the  protection  of  France,  hi» 
was  taken  with  a  fit  of  pride,  and  determined  to  assert  his 
independence.     That  help  which,  when  he  did  not  want  it, 
he  had  accepted  with  ignominious  tears,  he  now,  when  it  wcls 
indispensable   to   him,  threw  contemptuously  away.     Having 
been  abject,  when  he  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  punc- 
tilious  in   maintaining   his  dignity,   he   became    ungratefully 
haughty  at  a  moment  when  haughtiness  must  bring  on  him  at 
once  derision  and  ruin.     He  resented  the  friendly  intervention 
which  might  have  saved  him.     Was  ever  king  so  used  ?     Was 
he  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  that  others  must  think  for  him  ?     Was 
he  a  petty  prince,  a  Cardinal  Furstemburg,  who  must  fall  if 
not  upheld  by  a  powerful  patron  ?     Was  he  to  be  degmded  in 
the  estimation  of  all    Europe,  by  an  ostentatious   patronage 
which  he  had  never  asked?     Skelton  was  recalled  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.     Citters  was  well  received  at  Whitehall, 
and  had  a  long  audience.     He  could,  with   more  truth  than 
diplomatists  on  such  occasions  think  at  all  necessary,  disclaim, 
on  the  part  of  the  States  General,  any  hostile  project.     For  the 
Sttetes  General  had,  as  yet,  no  ofRcial  knowledge  of  the  design 
•f  William ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  impossible   that  they 
might,  even  now,  refuse  to  sanction  that  design.     James  de- 
clared that  he  gave  not  the  least  credit  to  the  rumors  of  a 
Duich  invasion,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  jrovern- 
meiit  had  surprised  and  annoyed  him.     Middleton  was  directed 
to  assure  ali  the  foreign  ministers,  that  there  existtnl  nu  such 
alliancti  between   France  and   England  as  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles had,  for  its  own  ends,  pretended.     To  the  Nuncio  the 
king  said  that  the  designs  of  Lewis  were  palpable  and  should 
be  frustrated.     This  otticious  protection  was  at  once  an  insult 
and  a  snare.     ^ My  good   brotlu^r,*'  said  James,  ''has  excel- 
lent qualitirs  ;  but  flattery  and  vanity  have  turned  his  head."* 

*  Cbo  r  adulaziooe  e  la  vanitk  gli  avevano  tomato  il  capo." — Adda 
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Adda,  who  was  much  more  anxious  about  Cologne  thtoi  abmu 
England,  encouraged  this  strange  delusion.  Albeville,  who  had 
now  returned  to  his  post,  was  commanded  to  give  friendly  assur 
ances  to  the  States  General,  and  to  add  some  high  laneuagBv 
which  might  have  been  becoming  in  the  mouth  of  Elixa* 
beth  or  Oliver.  *^  My  mnster,^^  he  said,  **  is  nused,  alike  bf 
his  power  and  by  his  spirit,  above  the  position  which  France 
affects  to  assign  to  him.  There  is  some  difference  between  a 
king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of  Cologne/*  Tlie  recep- 
tion of  Bonrepaux  at  Whitehall  was  cold.  The  naval  succon 
which  he  offered  were  not  absolutely  declined;  but  he  waa 
forced  to  return  without  having  settled  any  thing;  and  the 
envoys,  both  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, were  informed  that  his  mission  had  been  disagreeable  to 
the  king  and  had  produced  no  result.  A(\er  the  Revolution 
Sunderiand  boasted,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  he  had  in- 
duced his  master  to  reject  the  proflfered  assistance  of  France.* 

The  perverse  folly  of  James  naturally  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  powerful  neighbor.  Lewis  complained  that,  in 
return  for  the  greatest  service  which  he  could  render  to  the 
English  government,  that  government  had  given  him  the  lie  in 
the  face  of  all  Christendom.  He  justly  remarked  that  wliat 
Avaux  had  said,  touching  the  alliance  between  Fmnce  and 
Great  Britain,  was  true  according  to  the  spirit,  though  perhaps 
not  according  to  the  letter.  There  was  not  indeed  a  treaty 
digested  into  articles,  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified ;  but  as- 
surances equivalent  in  the  estimation  of  honorable  men  to  such 
a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  been  constantly  exchanged 
between  the  two  courts.  Lewis  added  that,  high  as  was  his 
own  place  in  Europe,  he  should  never  be  so  al^urdly  jealous 
of  his  dignity  as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  act  prompted  by 
friendship.  But  James  was  in  a  very  different  situation,  and 
would  soon  learn  the  value  of  that  aid  which  he  had  so  un- 
graciously rejeclcd.t 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  and  ingratitude  of  James, 

•  Cittcrs,   Sept.   i{,   1688;    Avaux,    Sept,   iJf,  ^^;    Barfllou, 

^  ,  ;  Wagenaar,  book  Ix. ;  Sunderland's  Apology.    It  has  been 

often  anscrted  that  JamoA  declined  the  help  of  a  French  army.  The 
truth  Is,  that  no  such  army  was  offered.  Indeed,  the  French  troopa 
would  have  served  James  much  more  effectually  by  menacing  the 
frontiers  of  Holland  than  by  crossing  the  Channel. 

•-  I^wis  to  BariUon,  Sept.  ^,  1688. 
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It  would  have  been  wise  in  Lewis  to  persist  in  the  resolntior 
which  had  been  notified  to  the  States  General.  Avaux,  whose 
sagacity  and  judgment  made  him  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Wil- 
liam, was  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  The  first*  object  of  the 
French  government  —  so  the  skilful  envoy  reasoned  —  ought 
to  be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  on  England.  The  way 
lo  prevent  that  descent  was  to  invade  the  Spanish  Netherlanaq 
and  to  menace  the  Batavian  frontier.  The  Prince  of  Orango 
indeed,  was  so  bent  on  his  darling  enterprise  that  he  would 
persist,  even  if  the  white  flag  were  flying  on  the  walls  of  Bruf«- 
9ok.  He  had  actually  said  that,  if  the  Spaniards  could  only 
manage  to  keep  Ostend,  Mens,  and  Namur  till  the  next  spring, 
he  would  then  return  from  England  with  a  force  which  would 
soon  recover  all  that  had  been  lost.  But,  though  such  was  the 
princess  opinion,  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  States.  They 
would  not  readily  consent  to  send  their  captain-general  and  the 
flower  of  their  army  across  the  German  Ocean,  while  a  formi- 
dable enemy  threatened  their  own  territory.* 

Lewis  admitted  the  force  of  these  reasonings ;  but  he  had 
already  resolved  on  a  different  line  of  action.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  provoked  by  the  discourtesy  and  wrong-headed ness  of 
the  English  government,  and  indulged  his  temper  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  interest.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  the  counsels 
of  his  minister  of  war,  Louvois,  whose  influence  was  great,  and 
who  regarded  Avaux  with  no  friendly  feeling.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  strike  in  a  quarter  remote  from  Holland  a  great  and 
unexpected  blow.  Lewis  suddenly  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Flanders,  and  poured  them  into  Germany.  One  arni^,  placed 
under  the  nominal  command  of  the  Dau{)hin,  but  really  directed 
by  the  Duke  of  Duras  and  by  Vauban,  the  father  of  the  science 
of  fortification,  invested  Philipsburg.  Another,  led  by  the 
Marquess  of  Boufflers,  seized  Worms,  Mentz,  and  Treves.  A 
third,  commanded  by  the  Marquess  of  Humieres,  entered  Boim. 
All  down  the  Rhine,  from  Carlsruhe  to  Cologne,  the  French 
aims  were  victorious.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Philipsburg 
reached  Versailles  on  All  Saints  day,  while  the  court  wa& 
h^tcning  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapel.  The  king  made  a  sign  to 
the  pmacher  to  stop,  announced  the  good  news  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  kneeling  down  returned  thanks  to  (vod  for  this 
great  success.     The  audience   wept   for  j(w.t     The   tidingi 

•  Avaux,  ^^,  Oct.  -iV  1688. 
t  Madame  de  S6vign6,  ^-^,  1  )88. 
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were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine  and  susceptible  people 
of  France.  Poets  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  their  magnificent 
oatron.  Orators  extolled  from  the  pulpit  the  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church.  The  Te  Deum 
was  sung  with  unwonted  pomp ;  and  the  solemn  notes  of  the 
organ  were  mingled  with  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and  tlie  blast 
of  the  trumpet.  But  there  was  little  cause  for  rejoicing.  The 
great  statesman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  European  ooaliticn 
smiled  inwardly  at  the  misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.  Lewis 
had  indeed,  by  his  promptitude,  sained  some  advantages  on  tlie 
side  of  Germany;  but  those  advantages  would  avail  little  if 
England,  inactive  and  inglorious  under  four  successive  kings, 
should  suddenly  resume  l^r  old  rank  in  Europe.  A  few  weeks 
would  sufBce  for  the  enterprise  on  which  the  fate  of  the  world 
depended  ;  and  for  a  few  weeks  the  United  Provinces  were  in 
security. 

William  now  urged  on  his  preparations  with  indefatigable 
activity,  and  with  less  secrecy  than  he  had  hitherto  thought 
necessary.  Assurances  of  supjwrt  came  pouring  in  daily  from 
foreign  courts.  Op{K)sition  had  become  extinct  at  the  [iague. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Avaux,  even  at  this  last  moment,  exerted  all 
his  skill  to  rexmimate  tlie  faction  which  had  contended  against 
three  generations  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  chiefs  of  that 
faction,  indeed,  still  regarded  the  Stadtholder  with  no  friendly 
feeling.  Tliey  had  reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  prospered  io 
England,  ho  would  become  absolute  master  of  Holland.  Never- 
theless the  errors  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  availed  himself  of  those  errors,  made  it  im- 
possible to  continue  the  struggle  against  him.  He  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  for  demanding  the  sanction  of  the  States. 
Amsterdam  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his 
line,  his  oflicc,  and  his  person ;  and  even  from  Amsterdam  he 
had  at  this  moment  nothing  to  apprehend.  Some  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  that  city  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with 
him,  with  Dykvelt,  and  with  Bentinck,  and  had  been  induced 
to  promise  that  they  would  promote,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
not  o[)pose,  the  great  design ;  some  were  exasperated  by  the 
commercial  edicts  of  I/ewis;  some  were  in  deep  distress  for 
kinsmen  and  friends  who  were  harassed  by  the  French  dra 
g(x>ns;  some  shnink  from  the  responsibility  of  causing  a  schism 
which  might  be  fata!  to  the  Batavian  federation  ;  and  some 
were  in  terror  of  the  common  people,  who,  stimulated  by  the 
exhortati'ins  of  zealous  preachers,  were  ready  to  execute  si>in> 
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mary  justice  on  any  traitor  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
majority,  therefore,  of  that  town  council  which  had  long  been 
devoted  to  France  pronounced  in  favor  of  William's  under- 
taking. Thenceforth  all  fear  of  opposition  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  full  sanction  of  the 
federation  to  his  enterprise  was,  in  secret  sittings,  formally 
given.*  • 

The  prince  had  already  fixed  upon  a  general  well  qualiiied 
lo  be  second  in  command.  This  was  indeed  no  light  matter. 
A  random  shot  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  in  a  moment 
leave  the  expedition  without  a  head.  It  was  necessary  that  a 
successor  should  be  ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  Yet  it  was 
impossible  to  make  choice  of  any  Englishman  without  giving 
ofience  eitlier  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories;  nor  had  any 
Englishman  then  living  shown  that  he  possessed  the  military 
skill  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  On  the  othci 
hand  it  was  not  easy  to  assign  preeminence  to  a  foreigner  with- 
out wounding  the  national  sensibility  of  the  haughty  islanders. 
One  man  there  was,  and  only  one  in  Eurojie,  to  whom  no 
objection  could  be  found,  Frederic,  Count  of  Schomberg,  a 
Grerman,  sprung  from  a  noble  house  of  the  Palatinate.  He  was 
generally  esteemed  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of  war. 
His  rectitude  and  piety,  tried  by  strong  temptations  and  never 
found  wanting,  commanded  general  respect  and  confidence. 
Though  a  ProtesUint,  he  had  been,  during  many  years,  in  the 
service  of  Lewis,  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  ill  offices  of  the 
Jesuits,  extorted  from  his  employer,  by  u  scries  of  great  actions, 
the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France.  When  persecution  bi?gan  to 
iBge,  the  brave  veteran  steadfastly  refused  to  purchase  the 
royal  favor  by  apostasy,  resigned,  without  one  murmur,  all  his 
honors  and  commands,  quitted  his  adopted  country  forever, 
and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  had  passed  his 
seventieth  year ;  but'  both  his  mind  and  his  body  were  still  in 
fill!  vigor.  He  had  been  in  England,  and  was  much  loved  and 
hoDcred  there.  He  had  indeed  a  recommendation  of  which 
very  few  foreigners  could  then  boast;  for  he  spoke  our  Ian* 
guoge,  not  only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace  and  purity.  He 
waSy  with  the  consent  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  witli 

*  Witson  MS.  quoted  by  Wagcnaar ;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs ; 
Avaiix,  Oct.  ^,  -^,  1688.  The.  formal  declaration  of  the  Sutei 
6mMraL  dated  Oct.  if,  will  be  four d  in  the  Recueil  ies  Traits. 
foL  iv.  No.  225. 
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Ihu  narm  approlmtion  of  *»  ehiaft  rf  <»  -BitfMi  .pftiei. 
appointed  WUIiam^a  lioylBaaift.* 
And  now  the  Hague  «■■  crmriai  wilh  Brihdi  •dvsnlnna 

of  all  Ihe  various  partin«4M'    '     '  "         *    ' 

in  a  airange  coalition;  old  j'  _ 

Tor  the  throne,  aid  agitaton  of  the  mfon  i£  A9  |Mriiailwar, 

Tories  who  had  been  penaoMod  in  titB«m  of  die  EidiMiiM 

Bill,  Whigs  who  had  flad  to  the  CoMJMMt  fct  ihwr  «hw  «i  tU 

H^e  Houae  Plot 

Conspicuous  in  this  gnat  awambhy  wan  CkHlaa  Ctaidi 
Eart  of  MocclesfieM,  an  awiaot  Cwdiar  whs  kwl  ftw^  for 
Charlea  the  First  and  had  dbarad  Ao  azOe  of  Oailea  ibe  9m> 
ond;  Archibnld  Campbal),  arho  ww  the  ddaat  na  of  the 
unrortunate  Areyle,  but  had  inherited  aothuv  Aaoaptea  illuB> 
trioua  pame  and  the  inalienable  aAtUHftsfsaaaHnyacbuit 
Charles  Paulet,  Eori  of  Wibiliiwi.  Mr  afPMBii  ^  l^e  Uaf>  . 
quisaie  of  Winchester;  and  Perurioe  Onome,  Luitt  Dum* 
blane,  heir  apparent  of  the  earlaom  of  Danby.  Munluunt, 
exulting  iu  the  prospect  of  adventures  irreBiatibljr  attincti»e  to 
his  fiery  nature,  was  among  the  foremoBt  volunuera.  Plelcbei 
of  Saltoun  had  learned,  while  guarding  the  fraotier  dt  Christen- 
dom  against  the  infidels,  that  there  waa  oaee  more  a  hope  of 
deliverance  for  his  country,  aul  had  haatened  to  ofler  the  Itelp 
of  his  sword.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  who  had,  since  his  flight  from 
Scotland,  lived  humbly  at  Utrecht,  now  emerged  from  his 
obscurity  ;  but,  fortunately,  his  elo(|Uenca  could,  on  this  occa- 
sion, do  little  mischief;  for  the  Pruice  of  Orange  was  by  do 
means  disposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  debating  society  such 
as  that  which  had  ruined  the  enterprise  of  Argyle.  The  subtle 
and  restless  Wildman,  who  had  some  time  before  found  England 
an  unsafe  residence,  aod  had  retired  to  Germany,  now  repaired 
from  Germany  to  the  princess  courL  There  t<m  was  Cantuin, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Scotland,  who  in  craft  and  courage 
had  no  superior  among  the  politicians  of  his  age.  Hu  tud 
been  intrusted  some  years  before  by  Fagel  with  importaol 
secrets,  and  had  resolutely  kept  them  in  spite  of  the  moat  honi- 
ble  tonneniB  which  could  be  inflicted  by  boot  and  ihumbsoiew. 
His  rare  fortitude  had  earned  for  him  as  large  a  shaie  of  the 
priiice''B  confidence  and  esteem  as  waa  granted  to  any  man 
except  Bentinck.t     Ferguson  could  not  remain  quiei  wfeeo  • 

•  Abi«g«  de  U  Vie  de  FrtcUric'Duo  da  Solwmbng,  ItWi  MAhv 
Id  'Willkm,  Jane  30,  1S88 ;  Smnot.  i.  077. 
t  BnnuL  L  tM 
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revolution  was  preparing.  He  secured  for  himself  a  piissag^ 
in  the  fleet,  and  made  himself  busy  among  his  folio w-cmi 
irronta ;  but  he  found  himself  generally  distrusted  and  (le<* oised 
He  had  been  a  great  man  in  the  knot  of  icnorant  and  hot* 
headed  outlaws  who  had  urged  the  feeble  Monmouth  to  de- 
Btxuction;  but  there  was  no  place  for  a  low-minded  agitator, 
half  maniac  and  half  knave,  among  the  grave  statesmen  and 
generals  who  partook  the  cares  of  the  resolute  and  sagacious 
William. 

The  difference  between  the  expedition  of  1685  and  the 
expedition  of  1688  was  sufficiently  marked  by  the  difference 
between  the  manifestoes  which  the  leaders  of  those  expeditions 
published.  For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scribbled  an  absurd 
arid  brutal  libel  about  the  burning  of  London,  the  strangling  of 
Godfrey,  the  butchering  of  Essex,  and  the  poisoning  of  ChuHes. 
The  declaration  of  William  was  drawn  up  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary  Fagel,  who  was  highly  renowned  as  a  publicist. 
Though  weighty  and  learned,  it  was,  in  its  original  form,  much 
too  prolix ;  but  it  was  abridged  and  translated  into  English  by 
Burnet,  who  well  understood  the  art  of  popular  composition. 
It  began  by  a  solemn  preamble,  setting  forth  that,  in  every  com- 
munity, the  strict  observance  of  law  was  necessary  alike  to  the 
happiness  of  nations  and  to  tlie  security  of  governments.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  therefore  seen  with  deep  concern  that 
tlie  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom  with  which  he  was  by  blood 
and  by  marriage  closely  connected  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil 
counsellors,  been  grossly  and  systematically  violated.  The 
power  of  dispensing  with  acts  of  parliament  had  been  strained 
to  such  a  point  that  the  whole  legislative  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  had  been  obtained  from  the  tribunals  by 
turning  out  judge  after  judge,  till  the  bench  had  beon  filled  witli 
men  ready  to  obey  implicitly  the  directions  of  the  government. 
Notwithstanding  the  king^s  repeated  assurances  that  he  would 
maintain  the  establishcu  religion,  persons  notoriously  hostile  to 
that  religion  had  been  promoted,  not  only  to  civil  offices,  but 
also  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  government  of  the  Church 
bod,  in  defiance  of  express  statutes,  been  intrusted  to  a  new 
court  of  High  Commission ;  and  in  that  court  one  avowed 
Papist  had  a  seat.  Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to  violate  their 
duty  and  their  oaths,  had  been  ejected  from  their  projKjrty,  in 
eomempt  of  the  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
Meanwhile  persons  who  could  not  legally  set  foot  on  the  island 
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had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  semtnaries  for  the  oomipUoa  of 
youth.  Lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants,  justices  of  the  peaoe^ 
had  been  dismissed  in  multitudes  for  refusing  to  support  a  per- 
nicious and  unconstitutional  policy.  The  franchisefl  of  alnuMl 
every  liorough  in  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The  courts  of 
justice  were  in  such  a  state  that  their  decisions,  even  in  citi 
matters,  had  ceased  to  inspire  confidence,  and  that  their  ■er- 
vility  in  criminal  cases  had  brought  on  the  kingdom  Jie  stain 
of  innocent  blood.  All  these  abuses,  loathed  by  the  Enslith 
nation,  were  to  be  defended,  it  seemed,  by  an  army  of  Irish 
Papists.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  most  arbitrary  princes  had 
never  accounted  it  an  ofience  in  a  subject  modestly  and  peace* 
ably  to  represent  his  grievances  and  to  ask  for  relief.  But 
supplication  was  now  treated  as  a  high  misdemeanor  in  Eng- 
land. For  no  crime  but  that  of  offering  to  the  sovereign  a 
petition  drawn  up  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  hud  been  imprisoned  and  prosecuted ;  and  every 
judge  who  gave  his  voice  in  their  favor  had  instantly  been 
turned  out  The  culling  of  a  free  and  lawful  parliament  might 
indeed  1x3  an  effectual  remedy  for  all  these  evils ;  but  such  a 
parliament,  unless  the  whole  spirit  of  the  administration  were 
changed,  the  nation  could  not  hope  to  see.  It  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  bring  together,  by  means  of  regu- 
lated corporations  and  of  Popish  returning  officers,  a  body 
which  would  be  a  House  of  Commons  in  name  alone.  Lastly, 
^here  were  circumstances  which  raised  a  grave  suspicion  that 
the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  really  bom 
of  the  queen.  For  these  reasons  the  prince,  mindful  of  his 
near  relation  to  the  royal  house  and  grateful  for  the  afiection 
which  the  English  people  had  ever  shown  to  his  beloved  wife 
and  to  himself,  had  resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  many  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  many  other  per* 
sons  of  all  ranks,  to  go  over  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient  to 
repel  violence.  He  abjured  all  thought  of  conquest  He  pro- 
t'isted  that,  while  his  troops  remained  in  the  island,  they  should 
be  kept  under  the  strictest  restraints  of  discipline,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  nation  had  been  delivered  from  tyranny,  they 
should  be  sent  back.  His  single  object  was  to  have  a  free  and 
legal  parliament  assembled ;  and  to  the  decision  of  such  a 
parliament  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  leave  all  questionp. 
joth  public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  declaration  were  handed  about  tb^ 
Hague,  signs  of  dissension  began  to  appear  among  the  English 
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^ifdinan,  indefatigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on  some  of  hto 
eountrymen,  and,  among  others,  on  the  headstrong  and  volatile 
Mordauni,  to  declare  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  on  such 
ffrouuds.  The  paper  had  been  drawn  up  menjiy  to  please  the 
Cavaliers  and  the  parsons.  The  injuries  of  the  Church  and 
the  trial  of  the  bishops  had  been  put  too  prominently  forward; 
and  nothing  had  been  said  of  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
the  Tories,  before  their  rupture  with  the  court,  had  treated  the 
Whigs.  VVildman  then  brought  forward  a  counlerproject,  pre* 
pared  by  himself,  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would  have 
di^usted  all  the  Anglican  clergy  and  four  fifths  of  the  landed 
aristocracy.  The  leading  Whigs  strongly  opposed  him.  Rus- 
•ell,  in  particular,  declared  that,  if  such  an  insane  course  were 
taken,  there  would  he  an  end  of  the  coalition  from  which  alone 
the  nation  could  expect  deliverance.  The  dispute  was  at 
length  settled  by  the  authority  of  William,  who,  with  his  usjial 
good  sense,  determined  that  the  manifesto  should  stand  nearly 
as  Kagel  and  Burnei  hail  framed  it.* 

While  these  things  were  pjissing  in  Holland,  James  hiid  at 
length  become  sensible  of  bis  danger.  Intelligence,  which 
could  not  be  disregarrled,  came  pouring  in  from  various  quar- 
ters. At  length  a  despatch  from  Albeville  removed  all  doubts. 
It  is  said  that,  when  the  king  had  read  it,  the  blood  lefl  his 
cheeks,  and  he  remained  some  time  s|>eechless.t  He  might, 
indeed,  well  be  appalled.  The  first  easterly  wind  would  bring 
a  hostile  arn^iament  to  the  shores  of  his  realiii.  All  Kurope, 
one  single  [»ower  alone  excepted,  was  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  news  of  his  downfall.  The  help  of  that  single  power  he 
had  madly  rejected.  Nay,  he  had  requited  with  insult  the 
friendly  intervention  which  might  have  saved  him.  The 
French  armies  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  been 
employed  in  overawing  the  States  General,  were  besieging 
Philipsburg  or  garrisoning  Mentz.  In  a  few  days  he  might 
have  to  fight,  on  English  ground,  for  Ins  crown  and  for  the 
birthright  of  his  infant  son.  His  means  were  indeed  in 
appearance  great.  The  navy  was  in  a  much  moie  efiicient 
Jtale  than  at  the  time  of  his  accession ;  and  the  improvement 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  exertions.  He  had 
appointed  no  lord  high  admiral  or  board  of  admiralty,  but  had 
kept  the  chief  direction  of  maritime  affairs  in  his  own  hands, 

•  Bumet,  i.  775,  780. 

*  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution,  u.  2. 
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and  hid  been  ntrenuously  a«ited  by  P^ijn-  II  b  «  Moimiiti 
that  the  eye  oT  a  miiater  n  more  to  be  tnHMd  ten  iMt  of  ■ 
deputy;  and,  in  an  age  of  comiptiao  nd  pwirfi&iB,*  d«pllI^ 
ment  or  which  a  soranign,  area  of  wf  alendor  eapmekr, 
bestows  cloae  peraooal  attsntion  h  IDnly  to  hi  don^«niti«e^ 
free  from  abuaea.  It  would  have  been  eaay  to  find  an  aUer 
minister  of  marine  than  Jamea;  but  it  woiud  not  ham  been 
eaiy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of  thnt  age,  any  minwlm 
of  marine,  except  Jamea,  who  would  not  Inve  embezzled 
Bture*,  laker,  biibcs  from  contmctora,  and  chained  tba  cmwn 
with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had  never  been  made.  *!%■ 
■ting  was,  in  truth,  almost  the  only  peraon  who  couM  be^ 
trusted  not  to  rob  the  lung,  "niere  had  therefora  been, 
dining  the  lost  three  years,  much  less  waste  and  pilferiiw  ia 
the  dockyards  than  formerly.  Ships  had  been  bnih  wEicb 
were  fit  to  go  to  sen.  An  excellent  order  had  been  iMoed 
increasing  the  allowances  of  captains,  and  at  the  same  time 
strictly  forbidijing  them  to  carry  merchandise  from  port  to 
port  wiihoui  the  royai  permission.  The  effect  of  these  re- 
forms woa  already  perceptible ;  and  James  found  no  difficulty 
in  fitting  out,  at  short  notice,  a  considerable  fleet.  Thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  rates,  were  collected  m 
the  Thames,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Danmouth.  The 
loyally  of  E>artmouth  was  above  suspicion ;  and  he  was  thought 
to  have  OS  much  professional  skill  and  knowledge  as  any  of 
the  patrician  sailors  who,  in  that  age,  rose  to  the  niRhesi  oavnl 
commands  without  a  regular  naval  training,  and  who  were  at 
once  Hag  oflicers  on  the  sea  and  colonels  of  infantry  on  shore.* 
The  regular  army  was  the  lai^est  thai  any  king  of  England 
'   '         '  ""  id.     Nei 


indcd,  and  was  rapidly  augmented. 
companies  were  incorporated  with  the  existing  regiments. 
Commissions  for  the  raising  of  fresh  regiments  were  issued. 
Four  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  English  estaUishmeoL 
Three  thousand  were  sent  for  with  all  speed  from  Ireland. 
As  many  more  were  ordered  to  march  southward  from  Scotland, 
lames  estimated  the  force  with  which  he  should  be  able  to  meel 
llie  invaders  at  forty  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  the  milttin.t 

■  Pspyi'i  Memoin  relating  t«  the  Roysl   Nary,   1090;   CUrka^s 
Life  of  James  the  Second,  U.  136,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Adda,  ^  * ;  Cttl«^ 

t  Clarke'!  Life  of  Jamea  the  Seoond,  It.  IM.  Uii)|.  JUu.  t  AMa, 
^-  Ci"-".  ^5.. 
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The  navy  and  army  were  therefore  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  repel  a  Dutch  invasion.  But  could  the  navy,  could  this 
army,  be  trusted  ?  Would  not  the  trainbands  flock  by  thou- 
sands to  the  standard  of  the  deliverer  ?  The  party  which  had, 
a  few  years  before,  drawn  the  sword  for  ?«fonmouth,  would 
undoubtedly  be  eager  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
what  had  become  of  the  party  which  had,  during  seven  and 
forty  years,  been  tlio  bulwark  of  monarchy?  Where  were 
DOW  those  gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been  ready  to  shed 
tlieir  blood  for  the  crown?  Outraged  and  insulted,  driven 
from  the  bench  of  justice,  and  deprived  of  all  military  com- 
mand, they  saw  the  peril  of  their  ungrateful  sovereign  with 
undisguised  delight  Where  were  those  priests  and  prelates 
who  had,  from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  proclaimed  the  duty  of 
obeying  the  anointed  delegate  of  God  ?  Some  of  them  had 
been  imprisoned :  sjme  had  been  plundered :  all  had  been 
placed  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  High  Commission,  and  had 
been  in  hourly  fear  lest  some  new  freak  of  tyranny  should 
deprive  them  of  their  freeholds  and  leave  them  without  a 
morsel  of  bread.  That  Churchmen  would  even  now  so  com- 
pletely forget  the  doctrine  which  had  been  their  peculiar  boast 
as  to  join  in  active  resistance  seemed  incredible.  But  could 
theii  oppressor  expect  to  find  among  them  the  spirit  which  in 
the  preceding  generation  had  triumphed  over  the  armies  of 
Essex  and  Waller,  and  had  yielded  only  after  a  desperate 
struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigor  of  Cromwell  ?  The  tyrant 
was  overcome  by  fear.  He  ceased  to  repeat  that  concession 
had  always  ruined  princes ;  and  sullenly  owned  that  he  must 
stoop  to  court  the  Tories  once  more.*  There  is  reason  to 
Believe  that  Halifax  was,  at  this  time,  invited  to  return  to  ofhce, 
and  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  part  of  mediator 
between  the  throne  and  the  nation  was  of  all  parts  that  for 
which  he  was  l>est  qualified,  and  of  which  he  was  most  am- 
bitious. How  the  negotiation  with  him  was  broken  oH'  is  not 
known;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  question  of  the  dis- 
per^ng  power  was  the  insurmountable  difficulty.  His  hostility 
U>  that  power  had  caused  his  disgrace  three  years  before ;  and 
Dotliing  that  had  since  happened  had  been  of  a  nature  tu 
change  his  views.     James,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  deter- 

*  Adda, -^-|-,  1688.    This  despatch  describes  strongly   Jamotts 
Ireail  of  a  onivmal  defection  of  his  subjects. 
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852 

mined  [o  ninkc  nu  concei»ion  on  ihai  point.*  As  lo  olhei 
n»1tere  be  wii^  kss  peninacious,  ile  put  fonli  a  procamatinn 
in  which  he  suk-injily  pniniiscd  rii  protect  tliu  Church  of  Bng* 
liind  and  lo  mainuin  ilie  Act  ui'  Unifunnity.  tie  declareo 
himself  wilLiig  lo  muke  grcnt  sacrlficca  for  ibe  sake  of  uon- 
cord.  He  uuuld  no  longL-r  insist  lliul  Uaman  Cuthulica  shuuld 
be  admiltrsd  |[Uo  ilie  House  of  Cuniinolist;  and  he  Iriisled  tl»t 
his  people  would  justly  appreciuie  such  a  proof  of  his  dispo 
Fition  to  meet  their  wishes.  Three  duy»  later,  he  notified  hia 
inicniiun  to  [cptace  all  the  inagisirotea  und  deputy  lieutenants 
who  bail  been  (iisinissed  for  refusing  to  8upp<in  his  policy.  On 
the  daj-  after  the  up[iearance  of  this  nolitication,  Complon's 
iuspension  vjw  Uikeii  olf.  t 

Ai  Ine  suine  iiine,  ihe  king  gave  an  audience  to  all  tbe 
biHhi>p3  who  Here  then  in  Lmidun.  They  luid  re<^ucslcd  ad- 
mjiiance  to  his  presence  for  the  purpoase  of  tendering  Thcif 
counsel  in  llilit  emergency.  Tbe  primate  was  spokesMiuui. 
lie  res|iecifully  asked  that  the  administration  nti^hl  be  put  into 
:he  hunds  of  persons  duly  qualified,  that  all  acts  done  under 
uretence  of  the  dispensing  power  might  be  revoked,  that  the 
E^lesiastical  Commission  might  be  annulled,  that  the  wron^ 
of  Magdalene  College  might  be  redressed,  and  that  the  old 
franchises  of  the  municipal  corporatiuns  might  be  restored. 
Fie  hinted  very  intelligibly  that  there  was  one  moat  desirable 
eveiii  which  would  completely  secure  the  throne  and  quiet  tbe 
dislracied  realm.  If  hia  majesty  would  reconsider  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Churches  of  Kume  a.td  Lngland,  per- 
hapH,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  'argun>enif  whi^b  the  bishops 
wished  to  lay  before  him,  he  might  be  co.r  inccd  that  it  was 
hix  duly  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his  fatli'.r  a:id  of  his  grand* 
fa'her.  Thus  far,  Sancroft  said,  he  hud  ay.iKea  the  sense  of 
his  brethren.  There  remained  a  subject  rn  which  lie  had  not 
taken  counsel  with  ihem,  but  lo  which  hi  ihonght  it  his  duly 
to  advert.  He  was  indeed  ihe  only  man  (.{  his  prufesaion  who 
could  advert  lo  that  subject  without  being  suspecied  of  an  inter* 
ested  motive.  The  metnipoliian  see  of  York  had  been  itims 
years  vacant.  The  archbishop  implorjd  the  kio^  lo  fill  it 
speedily  with  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  and  added  thai  mck 
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a  diTine  might  w  thout  difliciilty  be  found  among  those  who 
then  stood  in  the  royal  presence.  The  king  commanded  mm- 
ee\f  sufficiently  to  return  thanks  for  this  unpalatable  coimsel, 
and  promised  to  consider  what  had  been  said.*  Of  the  dis- 
pensing  power  he  would  not  yield  one  tittle.  No  unqualifieo 
person  was  removed  from  any  civil  or  military  office.  But 
some  of  SancroA^s  sugrostions  were  adopted.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  the  Court  of  High  Commission  was  abolished.!  Jit 
was  determined  that  tlie  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  which 
had  been  forfeited  six  years  before,  should  be  restored ;  and 
the  chancellor  was  sent  in  state  to  carry  back  the  venerable 
parchment  to  Guildhall. |  A  week  later  the  public  was  informed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  office 
visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  had  it  in  charge  from  the  king  to 
correct  whatever  was  amiss  in  that  society.  It  was  not  without 
a  long  struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that  James  stooped  to  this  hu- 
miliation. Indeed  he  did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar  Apostolic  Ley 
bum,  who  seems  to  have  behaved  on  all  occasions  like  a  wise 
and  honest  man,  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the  ejected  presi- 
dent and  fellows  had  been  wronged,  and  that,  on  religious  as 
well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution  ought  to  be  made  to 
them.^  In  a  few  days  appeared  a  proclamation  restoring  the 
forfeited  franchises  of  all  the  municipal  corporations. || 

James  flattered  himself  that  concessions  so  great  made  in 
the  short  space  of  a  month  would  bring  back  to  him  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  concessions 
made  before  there  was  reason  to  expect  an  invasion  from  Hol- 
land would  have  done  much  to  conciliate  the  Tories.  But  grati* 
tude  is  not  to  be  expected  by  rulers  who  give  to  fear  what  they 
have  refused  to  justice.     During  three  years  the  king  had  boi'n 

*  TEuiner  MSS. ;  Biunet,  L  784.    Burnet  has,  I  think,  confounded 
this  audience  with  an  audience  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  later, 
t  London  Gaxette,  Oct.  8,  1688. 
X  Ibid. 

i  London  Gazette,  Oct.  16,  1688;  Adda,  Oct,  ^.  The  Nunci<\ 
though  generally  an  enemy  to  violent  cours^es,  sceins  to  have  opi)08eJ 
the  restoration  of  Hough,  probably  from  regard  for  the  interests  of 
Oiffud  and  the  other  Roman  Catholics  whc  were  quartered  in  Mag- 
dalene College.  Lcyburn  declared  himself  **  nel  sentimcnto  (;he  fosse 
ttato  ODO  spoglio,  e  che  il  posscsso  in  cui  si  trovano  ora  li  Cattolici 
fbase  violento  ed  illegale,  onde  non  era  privar  questi  di  un  drittd 
tequisto,  ma  rendere  agli  altri  quello  che  era  stato  Icvato  con  vio* 


enza." 


I  London  Oaxette.  Oct.  18,  1688. 


proof  to  ill  urgument  and  to  ill  entivatj.  Emjr  laiMter  «1w 
Md  dorad  lo  raiae  hb  voice  in  {vrot  of  ibp  civil  snd  iHxlMJili 
eal  constitution  of  the  iWlm  hod  been  diiyoed.  A  parii^ 
meat  eminently  loyaJ  had  ventured  to  pnMM  geody  and 
reqiectfully asainst  a  violatim  of  ihe  fundunentol  bwa  mEiijI^ 
land,  and  had  been  rternly  reprimanded,  prongued,  and  d» 
■cdved.  Judge  aRer  judge  had  been  stripped  of  ihe  ennine  foi 
declining  lo  give  dedaitms  opposed  to  tne  whole  conaaoo  and 
Matute  law.  The  most  reepectaUa  Cavalien  had  been  ex* 
eluded  from  all  share  in  the  sovenunent  of  thnr  ootudiss  tot 
refusing  to  betray  the  public  ubertiea.  Scone  of  otergyneo 
had  been  deprived  of  their  livdibood  fer  observing  their  oadie. 
Prelatfw,  to  whose  ateadrast  fidelity  the  tyrant  owed  the  crown 
which  he  wore,  had  on  their  kncm  besought  him  not  to  coi» 
mand  them  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  knd.  Tbnr 
modest  petiiion  hod  been  treated  as  a  seditious  libd.  Hiev  haa 
been  browbeaten,  threatened,  imprisoned,  prosecuted,  and  had 
narrowlv  escaped  utter  ruin.  Then  at  length  the  nation,  find- 
ino  that  right  \ma  borne  down  by  might,  and  ihut  even  sup- 
plication was  regarded  as  a  crime,  began  to  think  of  trying  the 
chances  of  war.  The  oppressor  learned  that  an  armed  de- 
liverer woa  at  hand,  and  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  Whigs 
and  Tori<>«,  Dissenters  and  Churchmen.  All  was  immediately 
changed.  That  government  which  had  requited  constant  and 
zealous  service  with  spoliation  and  persecution,  that  ^vem- 
<nenl  which  to  weighty  reasons  and  pathetic  entreaties  had 
replied  only  by  injuries  and  insults,  became  in  a  moment 
stnuigely  gracious.  Every  Gazetio  now  announced  the  removal 
of  some  grievance.  It  was  then  evident  that  on  the  equity,  the 
humanity,  iIk  plighted  word  of  the  king,  no  reliance  could  be 
placed,  and  that  he  would  govern  well  only  so  long  as  he  wa» 
under  the  strong  dread  of  resislaitcu.  His  subjects  were  there*  - 
fore  by  no  means  disposed  to  restore  to  him  a  confidence  which 
he  had  justly  forfeited,  or  to  relax  the  pressure  which  had 
wrung  from  him  the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole  reign.     T^te 

Seneral  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  became  every 
ay  stronger.  The  gales  which  at  this  time  blew  obstinately 
from  the  west,  and  which  at  once  prevented  the  prince's  arma> 
ment  from  sailing  and  brought  fresh  Irish  regiments  from 
DuUin  to  Chester,  were  bitterly  curaed  and  reviled  by  the  com- 
mon people.  The  weather,  it  was  said,  was  Popish.  Crowds 
•lood  io  Choapside  gazing  intently  at  the  weathercock  od  the 
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graceful  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  and  praymg  for  a  Protestant 
wind.* 

The  general  feeling  was  strengthened  by  an  event  which, 
though  merely  accidental,  was  not  jnnaturally  ascr'!bed  to  the 
perfidy  of  tlie  king.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  announced 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  he  designed  to  ret^tora 
the  ejected  members  of  Magdalene  College.  He  fixed  the 
twenty  •first  of  October  for  this  ceremony,  and  on  the  twentieth 
went  down  to  Oxford.  The  whole  university  was  in  expecta- 
tion. The  expelled  fellows  had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  thf> 
kingdom,  eager  to  take  possession  of  their  beloved  home. 
Three  hundred  eentlemen  on  horseback  escorted  the  visitor  to 
hb  lodgings.  As  he  passed,  the  belb  rang,  and  the  High 
Street  was  crowded  with  shouting  spfv:tators.  He  retired  to 
rest  The  next  morning  a  joyous  crowd  assembled  at  the  gates 
of  Magdalene ;  but  the  bishop  did  not  make  his  npjiearance ; 
and  soon  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  roused  from  his  bed 
by  a  royal  messenger,  and  had  been  directed  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  Whitehall.  This  strange  disappointment  caused 
much  wonder  and  anxiety;  but  in  a  few  hours  came  news 
which,  to  minds  disposed,  not  without  reason,  to  think  the  worst, 
seemed  completely  to  explain  the  king^s  change  of  purpose. 
The  Dutch  armament  had  put  out  to  sea,  and  Imd  been  driven 
back  by  a  storm.  The  disaster  was  exaggemted  by  nimor. 
Many  ships,  it  was  said,  had  been  lost.  Tliousands  of  horses 
had  perished.  All  thought  of  a  design  on  England  must  be 
relinquished,  at  least  for  the  present  year.  Here  was  a  lesson 
for  the  nation.  While  James  expected  immediate  invasion  and 
rebellion,  he  had  given  orders  that  reparation  should  be  made 
to  those  whom  he  had  unlawfully  despoiled.  As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  safe,  those  orders  had  been  revoked.  This  im- 
putation, though  at  that  time  generally  believed,  and  though, 
since  that  time,  repeated  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  was  without  foundation.  It  is  certain  that  the 
mishap  of  the  Dutch  fleet  could  not,  by  any  mode  of  communi* 
cation,  have  been  known  at  Westminster  till  some  hours  aAer  the 
Bishop  of  Whichester  had  received  the  summons  which  called 
him  away  from  Oxford.     The  king,  however,  had  ..ttle  right  to 


•  ^  Vcnto  Papbta,'*  says  Adda,  ^^^  1688.    The  exprcMion  Prot- 

Mtant  wind  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  east  wind  which 
kept  Tyroonnel,  during  some  time,  from  taking  possession  df  the 
goremment  of  Ireland.    See  the  first  part  of  LillittUlexo. 
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complain  of  the  nwpicioiis  of  his  people.  If  they  m 
without  severely  examining  evidence,  ascribed  to  bis  diahouutt 
policy  what  was  really  the  efient  of  Kccideut  or  ioHlTinliHtcu, 
the  fault  was  his  own.  ThU  men  who  are  in  ihe  babU  of 
breaking  Tuiih  ^ould  be  dialnatsd  whea  tbey  mean  to  keep  i| 
k  pun  of  their  Jcui  and  mtim)  puniahiinaL* 

It  is  TcmarlcaLle  that  Jamea.  on  this  oocuioD,  incurred  ooe 
unmerited  imputation  tolel;  in  oonaequeBoe  <tf  his  MgemoH 
to  clear  himself  from  anoUier  impiitatioo  e(|ually  unmsfitud. 
The  Bishop  of  Wincbeater  had  been  hastilj  aumnKwW  ftuai 
Oxford  10  attend  an  extiaordinaiy  meeling  of  the  pnvy  cnun- 
cil,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  Notables,  tduch  bad  been  coih 
Toked  at  Whitehall.  Widi  the  .privy  councillors  wan  joioad) 
in  this  solemn  sitting,  all  the  poem  spiritual  and  temporal  whs 
chanced  to  be  in  or  near  the  cuital,  the  judgas,  tlw  crows 
lawyers,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  of  the  oi^  of  Loo* 
don.  A  hint  had  been  oven  to  Petre  that  be  would  do  well  to 
absent  himself.  In  tiutn  few  of  the  peera  would  have  choaen 
to  sit  with  him.  Near  the  head  of  the  board  a  chair  of  stale 
was  placed  for  the  queen  dowager.  The  Princess  Anne  had 
been  requested  to  attend,  but  hud  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of 
delicate  hciillh. 

James  inrurmed  this  greal  assembly  thut  be  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  produce  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  The  arts  of  bod 
men  hod  poisoned  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  very 
vmny  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 
But  Providence  had  graciously  ordered  things  so  that  scarcely 
any  prince  had  ever  come  into  the  world  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  wititesaes.  Those  witnesses  then  appeared  and  gave 
thoir  evidence.  AAer  all  the  depositions  had  been  taken,  Jame* 
with  gieat  solemnity  declared  that  the  imputolion  thrown  on 
him  was  utterly  false,  tuid  that  he  would  rather  die  a  Ibou- 
nnd  deaths  than  wrong  any  of  his  children. 

All  who  were  present  appeared  to  be  satisfied.  The  evi- 
tlenee  was  instantly  published,  and  was  allowed  by  judiciout 
and  impartial  persons  to  be  decisive.t  But  tlie  judicious  .are 
always  a  minority ;  and  scarcely  any  body  was  then  impartial. 
The  whole  nation  was  convinced  that  all  sincere  Papists  t}iou|^ 

*  Alt  the  evidence  on  thii  point  li  collected  in  Howell's  ed  .Hon  si 
the  State  Triili. 

t  It  nil!  be  found,  wi'Ji  much  iUuitrstif  e  mattei,  in  KcwdJ's  edi 
ncn  of  the  SUI«  Trial*. 
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it  a  du^to  perjure  themaelves  whenever  they  could,  by  perjury, 
Berve  the  interests  of  their  church.  Men  who,  having  been 
bred  Protestants,  had  for  the  sake  of  hicre  pretended  to  \)e 
converted  to  Popery,  were,  if  possible,  less  trustworthy  even 
than  sincere  Papists.  The  depositions  of  all  who  belonged  to 
hese  two  classes  were  therefore  regaided'as  mere  nullities. 
Th'js  the  weight  of  the  testimony  on  which  James  had  relied 
was  greatly  reduced.  What  remained  was  malignantly  scru- 
tinized. To  every  one  of  the  few  Protestant  witnesses  who  had 
«akd  any  thing  material  some  exception  was  taken.  One  wds 
notoriously  a  greedy  sycophant.*  Another  had  not  indeed  yet 
apostatized,  but  was  nearly  related  to  an  apostate.  The  people 
asked,  as  they  had  asked  from  the  first,  why,  if  all  was  right,  the 
king,  knowing,  as  he  knew,  that  many  doubted  the  reality  of  his 
wife's  pregnancy,  had  not  taken  care  that  the  birth  should  l)c 
more  satisfactorily  proved.  Was  there  nothing  suspicious  in 
the  false  reckoning,  in  the  sudden  change  of  abode,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Princess  Anne  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ?  Why  was  no  prelate  of  the  Established  Church  in 
attendance  ?  Why  was  not  the  Dutch  ambassador  summoned  ? 
Why,  above  all,  were  not  the  Hydes,  loyal  servants  of  the 
crown,  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  and  natural  guardians  of  the 
interest  of  their  nieces,  suffered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of 
Papists  which  was  assembled  in  and  near  the  royal  bedchamber  ? 
Why,  in  short,  was  there,  in  the  long  list  of  assistants,  not  a 
single  name  which  commanded  public  confidence  and  respect  ? 
The  true  answer  to  these  questions  was,  that  the  king's  imder- 
standing  was  weak,  that  his  temper  was  despotic,  and  that  he  had 
willingly  seized  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  contempt  ^>)t 
the  opinion  of  his  subjects.  But  the  multitude,  not  contci.ted 
with  this  explanation,  attributed  to  deep-laid  villany  what  was 
really  the  effect  of  folly  and  p^rverseness.  Nor  was  this 
opinion  confined  to  the  multitude.  The  Lady  Anne,  at  her 
toilet,  on  the  morning  afler  the  council,  spoke  of  the  investi- 
gation with  such  scorn  as  emboldened  the  very  tirewomen  wlio 
were  dressing  her  to  put  in  their  jests.  Some  of  the  lords 
who  had  heard  the  examination,  and  had  appeared  to  he  sjiiis- 
fied,  were  really  unconvinced.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in 
particular,  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  believe  that  a  fraud 
*iad  been  practised. 

The  depositions  taken  before  the  council  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  the  hands  of  the  public  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
Sunderland  had  been  dismissed  from  all  his  places.     The  news 
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of  his  disgrace  seams  to  have  takeo  the  politicians  of  the  ooOee' 
houses  by  surprise,  but  did  not  astonish  those  who  had  observed 
what  was  passing  in  the  palace.  Treason  had  not  been  brought 
home  to  him  by  legal,  or  even  by  tangible,  evidence ;  but  thero 
was  a  strong  suspicion  among  those  who  watched  him  closely 
that,  through  some  channel  or  other,  he  was  in  communicatioo 
with  the  enemies  of  that  government  in  which  he  occupied  sc 
high  a  place.  He,  with  unabashed  forehead,  imprecated  on  his 
own  head  all  evil  here  and  hereafter  if  he  was  guilty.  His 
only  fault,  he  protested,  was,  that  he  had  served  the  crown  too 
well.  Had  he  not  given  hostages  to  the  royal  cause  ?  Had 
he  not  broken  down  every  bridge  by  which  he  could,  in  case  of 
a  disaster,  effect  his  retreat  ?  (lad  he  not  gone  all  lengths  in 
favor  of  the  dispensing  power,  sate  in  the  High  Commission 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  bishops,  appeared 
Hs  a  witness  against  them,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  amidst  tlie 
lisses  and  curses  of  the  thousands  who  filled  Westminster 
Hall  ?  Had  he  not  given  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  by  renouncing 
his  religion,  and  publicly  joining  a  church  which  the  nation 
detested  ?  What  had  he  to  ho|>e  from  a  change  ?  What  had 
he  not  to  dread  ?  These  arguments,  though  plausible,  and 
though  set  off  by  the  most  insinuating  address,  could  not  re- 
move the  impression  which  whispers  and  reports  arriving  at 
once  from  a  hundred  different  quarters  had  produced.  The 
king  became  daily  colder  and  colder.  Sunderland  attempted 
tu  support  himself  by  the  queen^s  help,  obtained  an  audience 
of  her  majesty,  and  was  actually  in  her  apartment  when  Mid- 
dicton  entered,  and,  by  the  king^s  orders,  demanded  the  seals. 
That  evening  the  fallen  minister  was  for  the  last  time  closeted 
with  the  prince  whom  he  had  flattered  and  betrayed.  The 
nterview  was  a  strange  one.  Sunderland  acted  calumniated 
virtue  to  perfection.  He  fegretted  not,  he  said,  the  secretary- 
ship of  state  or  the  presidency  of  the  council,  if  only  he 
retained  his  sovereign's  esteem.  *^  Do  not,  sir,  do  not  make 
me  the  most  unhappy  gentleman  in  your  dominions,  by  refus- 
ing to  declare  that  you  acquit  me  of  disloyalty .^^  The  king 
hiinlly  knew  what  to  believe.  There  was  no  poshive  proof  of 
guili ;  and  the  energy  and  (>athos  with  which  Sunderland  lied  might 
have  imposed  on  a  keener  understanding  than  that  with  which  he 
had  to  (leal.  At  the  French  emlxissy  his  professions  still  found 
credit.  There  he  declared  that  he  should  remain  a  few  days 
xi  London  and  show  himself  at  court.  He  v»ouid  then  retire  to 
his  country  seat  at  Ahhorpe,  and  try  to  repair  his  dilauidated 
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famines  by  economy.  If  a  revolution  should  take  place  he 
must  fly  to  France.  His  ill-requited  loyalty  had  left  him  no 
other  place  of  refuge.* 

The  seals  which  had  been  taken  from  Sunderland  were 
delivered  to  Preston.  The  same  Grazette  which  announced  this 
change  contadned  the  official  intelligence  of  the  disaster  wliich 
hitd  befallen  the  Dutch  fleetf  That  disaster  was  serious, 
though  far  less  serious  than  the  king  and  his  few  adlwrents, 
mislej  by  their  wishes,  were  disposed  to  believe. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  according  to  the  Eneiish  reck- 
uning,  was  held  a  solemn  sitting  of  the  States  of  Holland. 
The  prince  came  to  bid  them  farewell.  He  thanked  them  for 
the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched  over  him  when  ho 
was  left  an  orphan  child,  for  the  confidence  which  they  had 
reposed  in  him  during  his  administration,  and  for  the  atsistan^^ 
which  they  had  granted  to  him  at  this  momentous  crisis.  He 
entreated  them  to  believe  that  he  had  always  meant  and 
endeavored  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  country.  He  was 
now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never  to  return.  If  he  should  fall 
in  defence  of  the  reformed  religion  and  of  the  independence  of 
Europe,  hi  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their  care.  The 
Grand  Pensionary  answered  in  a  faltering  voice ;  and  in  all 
that  grave  senate  there  was  none  who  could  refrain  from  shed- 
ding tears.  But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William  never  gave  way  ; 
and  he  stood  among  his  weeping  friends  calm  and  austere  as  if 
he  had  been  about  to  leave  them  only  for  a  short  visit  to  his 
lunting-grounds  at  Loo.| 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  accompanied  him  to  his 
yacht  Even  the  representatives  of  Amsterdam,  so  long  the 
chief  seat  of  opposition  to  his  administration,  joined  in  paying 
him  this  compliment.  Public  prayers  were  offered  for  him  on 
that  day  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys  and  went  on 
board  of  a  frigate  called  the  Brill.  His  flag  was  immediately 
lioisted.  It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with  those 
of  England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters  three  feet  long, 
vius  happily  chosen.     The  House  of  Orange  had  long  used  tho 

•  Barillon.  Oct.  A.  if  i|.  2^„  ^^  ^^  1688;  Add.. 
Ort^f 

Mot.  8* 

t  London  Qaxette,  Oct.  29,  1688. 

X  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  States  of  Ilollmnd  and  West 
Friesland ;  Diumet,  L  782. 
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elliptical  device.  '^  I  will  maintain."  The  ellipsia  vnui  now 
filled  up  with  words  of  high  import, — ^^The  liberties  of  Eng- 
land  and  the  Protestant  religion." 

The  prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board  when  the 
wind  became  fair.  On  the  nineteenth  the  armament  put  to 
sea,  and  traversed,  before  a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Dutch  and  English  coasts.  Then  the  wind 
changed,  blew  hard  from  the  west,  and  swelled  into  a  violent 
tempest.  The  ships,  scattered  and  in  great  distress,  regained 
the  shore  of  Holland  as  they  best  might  The  Brill  reached 
Helvoetsluys  on  the  twenty-nrst.  The  princess  feUow-passen^ 
gers  had  observed  with  admiration  that  neitlier  peril  nor  mortifi- 
cation had  for  one  moment  disturbed  his  composure.  He  doit 
though  suffering  from  seasickness,  refused  to  go  on  shore  *  foi 
he  conceived  that,  by  remaining  on  board,  he  should  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  notify  to  Europe  tliat  the  late  misfortune 
had  only  delayed  for  a  very  short  time  the  execution  of  his 
purpose.  In  two  or  three  days  the  fleet  reassembled.  One 
vessel  only  had  been  cast  away.  Not  a  single  soldier  or 
sailor  was  missing.  Some  horses  had  perished ;  but  this  loss 
the  prince  with  great  expedition  repaired  ;  and,  befoie  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  had  spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he  was  again 
ready  to  sail.* 

His  declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  few  hours.  On  the 
first  of  November  it  began  to  be  mentioned  in  mysterious  whis- 
pers by  the  politicians  of  London,  wa.'3  passed  secretly  from 
man  to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the  post-office. 
One  of  the  agents  was  arrested,  and  the  packets  of  which  he 
was  in  charge  were  carried  to  Whitehall.  The  king  read,  and 
was  greatly  troubled.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hide  the  pa{)er 
from  all  human  eyes.  He  threw  into  the  fire  every  copy  which 
had  been  brought  to  him,  except  one ;  and  that  one  he  would 
scarcely  trust  out  of  his  own  hands.t 

The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto  which  disturbed  him  most 
was  that  in  which  it  was  said  that  some  of  the  peers,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  invade  Eng- 
land. Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham  were  then  in  Lon- 
don.    They  were  immediately  summoned  to  the  palace  and 


♦  london  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1688;  Burnet,  i.  782;  Bentinck  to  Lii 
wriie.  Oct.  Jf  ;^-:^'.  '^^^  '2±JL  1688. 

'  '*  *      Sor.  1     No*.   3    Nut.  • 

T  Cittera,  Nov.  ft,  1688;  Add*,  Nov.  ^ 
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interrogated.  Halifax,  though  conscious  of  innocence,  refii<)e<1 
at  lirst  to  make  any  answer.  "  Your  majesty  asks  me,"  said 
he,  ^^  wliether  I  have  committed  high  treason.  If  I  am  sus- 
pected,  let  me  be  brought  before  my  peers.  And  how  can 
your  majesty  place  any  dependence  on  the  answer  of  a  culprit 
whoee  life  is  at  stake?  Even  if  1  had  invited  his  highness 
over,  I  should  without  scruple  plead  Not  Guilty."  The  king 
declared  that  he  did  not  at  all  consider  Halifax  as  a  culprit,  ani 
that  he  had  asked  the  question  as  one  gentleman  asks  another 
who  has  been  calumniated  whether  there  be  the  least  founda- 
tioo  for  the  calumny.  *'*'  In  that  case,"  said  Halifax,  *^  1  havo 
n^  objection  to  aver,  as  a  gentleman  speaking  to  a  gentleman, 
on  my  honor,  which  is  as  sacred  as  my  oath,  that  i  have  not 
invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  over."  •  Clarendon  and  Notting- 
ham said  the  same.  The  king  was  still  more  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  temper  of  the  prelates.  If  they  were  hostile  to  him, 
his  throne  was  indeed  in  danger.  But  it  could  not  be.  There 
was  something  monstrous  in  the  sup{)osition  that  any  bishop 
of  tho  Church  of  England  could  rebel  against  his  sovereign. 
Compton  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and  asked  whethei 
he  believed  that  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  the  princess 
assertion.  The  bishop  was  in  a  strait;  for  he  was  himself  o:ie 
of  the  seven  who  had  signed  the  invitation  ;  and  his  conscience, 
not  a  very  enlightened  conscience,  would  not  suffer  him,  it 
seems,  to  utter  a  direct  falsehood.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
quite  confident  that  there  is  not  one  of  my  brethren  who  is  not 
as  guiltless  as  myself  in  this  matter."  The  equivocation  was 
ingenious ;  but  whether  the  difference  between  the  sin  of  such 
an  equivocation  and  the  sin  of  a  lie  be  worth  any  expense  of 
ingenuity  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  The  king  was  satisfied. 
"  r  fully  acquit  you  all,"  he  said.  "  But  I  think  it  necessary 
that  you  should  publicly  contradict  the  slanderous  charge 
brought  against  you  in  the  prince's  declaration."  The  bishop 
>ery  naturally  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  read  the 
pa|ier  which  he  was  required  to  contradict ;  but  the  king  would 
not  sufler  him  to  look  at  it 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  threatening 
with  the  severest  punishment  all  who  should  circulate,  or  who 
■hould  even  dare  to  read,  William's  manifesto.f     The  primnte 


•  Ronquillo,  Nov.  J  J,  1G88.  "Estas  respuestaa,"  says  Ilonciuillo, 
**8on  cicrtaA,  aunque  msA  ha  encubrian  en  la  cone." 

t  London  Gazette,  Nov.  6,  1688,  The  PToclamation  U  dated 
Mot.  2. 
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Bud  the  few  spiritual  peera  who  happeaod  to  bo  then  ia  Loodw 
bad  orders  to  wait  upoD  the  king.  Preston  wm  in  anendBaea 
with  the  prince's  declaralioii  in  hia  hand.  **  liy  Inrdt,"  mai 
James,  "  listea  to  this  paaaaj^.  It  cODcema  jon."  PlHMO 
then  read  the  Bentence  in  which  the  a[»rjtual  peon  w«n  iBQa* 
tioned.  The  king  proceeded :  "  I  do  not  believe  000  word  of 
thia ;  I  am  satisfiMi  of  your  innoceiice ;  but  I  think  it  fit  tn  let 
you  know  of  what  you  are  accuaed." 
Thp  primaie,  with  many  dutiliil  exprasnona,  p 


the  king  did  him  no  more  Uian  juatKe.  "I  waa  bon>  ia  yotv 
majesty's  allegiance.  I  have  repeatedly  c(Mifirmed  thai  allep- 
ance  by  my  oath.  I  con  have  but  one  king  at  ow  tine.  1 
have  not  invited  the  prince  over;  and  1  do  not  believe  that  m 
single  one  of  my  brethren  haa  done  •o.''  "  I  am  aun  t  ha*v 
iKit,"  said  Crewe  of  Duriiam.  "  Nor  I,"  aaid  Caitwiighl  4^ 
Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwrisht  m^t  w^  be  Mieved ;  for 
uoth  had  sate  in  (lie  Ecclenasucal  Cmiamianon.  When  Corop- 
An's  turn  came,  he  parried  the  question  with  on  adroiinesa 
which  a  Jesuit  might  have  envied.  "  I  gave  your  majesty  my 
answer  yesterday," 

James  repeated  again  and  again  thai  he  fully  octiuitted  them 
all.  Nevertheless  it  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  for  his  service 
and  for  their  own  honor  that  they  should  publicly  vindicate 
themselves,  lie  therefore  required  them  to  draw  up  a  ^per 
setting  forth  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince's  dengn.  Tbfiy 
remained  silent ;  their  silence  was  siippoeed  to  imply  consent ; 
and  they  were  aufTered  to  withdmw.* 

Meanwhile  tlie  fleet  of  William  was  on  the  German  Ocean. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  first  of  November,  that 
he  put  to  sea  the  second  time.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the 
east  The  armament,  duriiig  twelve  hours,  held  a  course  to- 
wards tlie  nonh-wcst.  The  light  vessels  sent  out  1^  the  English 
admiral  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence,  brought  back 
news  which  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  enemy 
would  try  10  land  in  Yorkshire.  All  at  once,  on  a  wgnal  from 
the  prince's  ship,  the  whole  fleet  lacked,  aod  mode  «ful  for  the 
British  Channel.  The  same  breeze  which  favored  the  vOTage 
of  the  invaders  prevented  Dartmouth  from  coming  out  of  the 
Thames.  His  ships  were  forced  to  strike  yards  and  topnnBSta; 
md  two  of  hia  frigates,  which  had  gained  the  open  sue,  were 
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shattered  by  the  violence  of  the  weather  and  driven  liack  into 
the  river.* 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  galo.  and 
reached  the  Straits  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the 
third  of  November.  William  himself,  in  the  Brill,  led  the  way. 
More  than  six  hundred  vessels,  with  canvass  spread  to  n  favor- 
able wind,  followed  in  his  train.  The  traiftports  were  in  the 
centre.  The  men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in  number,  formed 
an  outer  rampart  The  squadron  which  guarded  the  rear,  and 
which,  if  Dartmouth  had  given  chase,  would  have  been  the  first 
to  engage,  was  commanded  by  Herbert ;  and  many  English 
sailors,  mflamed  against  Popery,  and  attracted  by  high  pay, 
were  under  Herbert^s  command.  No  arraiigemeiU  could  be 
more  prudent.  There  was  in  the  king^s  fleet  much  discontent 
and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  But  within  tne 
memory  of  old  mariners  the  Dutch  and  English  navies  had 
thrice,  with  heroic  spirit  and  various  fortune,  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  Our  sailors  had  not  forgotten  the  broom 
with  which  Van  Tromp  had  threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel, 
or  the  fire  which  De  Ruyter  had  lighted  in  the  dockyards  of 
*he  Medway.  Had  the  rival  nations  been  once  more  brought 
face  to  face  on  the  element  of  which  both  claimed  the  sov* 
ereignty,  all  other  thoughts  might  have  given  place  to  mutual 
inimosity.  A  bloody  and  obstinate  battle  might  have  been 
fought  Defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  VVilliam^s  enterprise. 
Even  victory  would  have  deranged  all  his  deeply-meditated 
iichemes  of  policy.  He  therefore  wisely  determined  that  the 
pursuers,  if  they  overtook  him,  should  be  hailed  in  their  own 
mother  tongue,  and  adjured,  by  an  admiral  under  whom  they 
had  served  and  whom  they  esteemed,  not  to  fight  against  old 
messmates  for  Popish  tyranny.  Such  an  appeal  might  possibly 
avert  a  conflict.  If  a  conflict  took  place,  one  English  com- 
mander would  be  opposed  to  another ;  nor  would  the  pride  of 
the  islanders  be  wounded  by  learning  that  Dartmouth  had  been 
conipelled  to  strike  to  Herbertt 

Happily  William^s  precautions  were  not  necessary.     Soon 


•  Burnet,  i  787 ;  Rapin ;  Whittie's  Exact  Diary ;  Expedition  of 
the  Prince  of  OraiLge  to  England,  1688 ;  History  of  the  Desertion, 
1688 ;  Dartmouth  to  James,  Nov.  5,  1688,  in  Dalrymple. 

t  Avaux,  July  H,  Aug.  j^*  ^6^^*     ^  ^  letter  to  Bentinck.  dated 

Sept  -f^t  1688,  William  insists  strongly  on  the  importance  of  Avoid- 
ing an  action,  and  begs  Benlinck  to  represent  this  to  Herbert.     **C* 
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ftfter  midday  he  passed  die  Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to  within 
a  league  of  Dover  on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  south. 
I'he  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  Icfl  saluted  both 
fortresses  at  once.  The  troops  appealed  under  arms  on  the 
decks.  The  flourish  of  trum|>et8,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  aiMi 
the  rolling  of  drums  were  distinctly  heard  at  once  on  the 
English  and  French  shores.  An  innumerable  company  of 
guzcrs  blackened  the  white  beach  of  Kent.  Another  mighty 
multitude  covered  tlie  coast  of  Picardy.  Rapin  de  Thoyros, 
who,  driven  by  persecution  from  his  country,  had  taken  service 
in  tlie  Dutch  army,  and  accompanied  the  prince  to  England, 
'  described  the  spectacle,  many  years  later,  as  the  most  mag. 
nificent  and  affecting  that  was  ever  seen  by  human  eyes.  At 
sunset  the  armament  was  off  Beachy  Head.  Then  the  liffbts 
were  kindled.  Tlie  dea  was  in  a  blaze  for  many  miles.  But 
the  eyes  of  all  i\\e  steersmen  were  fixed  throughout  tlic  night 
on  three  huge  lanterns  which  flamed  on  the  stem  of  the 
Brill.* 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding  post  from  Dover  Castle 
to  Whitehall  with  news  that  tlie  Dutch  had  passed  the  Straits, 
and  were  steering  westward.  It  was  necessary  to  make  an 
immediate  change  in  all  the  military  arrangements.  Messen- 
gers  wore  despatched  in  every  direction.  Officers  were  roused 
from  their  beds  at  dead  of  night.  At  three  on  the  Sunday 
morning  tliere  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  king  had  sent  several  regiments  northward  in  the 
expcctiition  that  William  would  land  in  Yorkshire.  Expresses 
were  despatched  to  recall  them.  All  the  forces,  except  those 
which  were  necessary  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  capital,  were 
ordered  to  move  to  the  west.  Salisbury  was  appointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous :  but,  as  it  was  thought  possible  that 
Portsmouth  mis^ht  be  the  first  point  of  attack,  three  battalion.** 
of  guards  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  set  out  for  that 
forti^ss.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that  Portsmouth  was 
sjife ;  and  these  trcx)ps  received  orders  to  change  tlie'r  route 
and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury .t 

n'cst  pa>  le  terns  dc  &ire  voir  sa  bravoure,  ni  de  se  battre  si  Ton  le 
peut  oviter.  Jc  luy  Tai  deja  dit :  main  il  sera  nncessaire  que  vous  >• 
reiM  tiox,  et  que  vous  le  luy  fassiez  bicn  oomi.  rcndi-e.** 

*  Rapin  s  History ;  Wliittic's  Exact  Diai  y.     I  have  seen  a  ouu 
temporary  Dutch  chart  of  the  order  in  which  the  tleet  sailed. 

«-  Adda,  Nov.  i\,  1688 :  Newsletter  in  the  Ha  ^khitosh  CHiUcc tioii 
Ditten  Nov.  ^. 
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When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  November  dawned,  the  clilFa 
f  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  full  in  view  of^  the  Duich  animnient 
That  day  was  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth  and  of 
nis  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during  part  of  the  morning  ; 
and  divine  service  was  performed  on  board  of  the  ships.  In 
the  aAemoon  and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held  on  its 
course.  Torbay  was  the  place  where  the  prince  intended  to 
land.  But  the  morning  of  Monday  the  fifth  of  November  was 
hazy.  The  pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  discern  the  sea  marks, 
and  carried  the  fleet  too  far  to  the  west.  The  danger  was 
great  To  return  in  the  face  of  the  wind  was  impossible. 
Plymouth  was  the  next  port.  But  at  Plymouth  a  garrison  had 
been  posted  under  the  command  of  Lord  Bath.  The  landing 
might  be  opposed  ;  and  a  check  might  produce  serious  conse- 
quences. There  could  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  by  this 
t'me  the  royal  fleet  had  got  out  of  the  Thames,  and  was 
hastening  full  sail  down  the  Channel.  Russell  saw  the  whc^le 
extent  of  the  peril,  and  exclaimed  to  Burnet,  "  You  may  go  to 
prayers,  doctor.  All  is  over."  At  that  moment  the  wind 
changed ;  a  soft  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south ;  the  mist 
dispersed ;  the  sun  shone  forth ;  and  under  the  mild  light 
of  an  autumnal  noon,  the  fleet  turned  back,  passed  round  the 
lofty  cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  rode  safe  in  the  harbor  of  Tor- 
bay*.* 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbor*  its  aspect  has  greatly 
changed.  The  amphitheatre  which  surrounds  the  spacious 
txisin  now  exhibits  every  where  the  signs  of  prosperity  and 
civilization.  At  the  north-western  extremity  has  sprung  up  a 
great  watering-place,  to  which  strangers  arc  attracted  from  the 
most  remote  parts  of  our  island  by  the  Italian  softness  of  the 
uir ;  for  in  that  climate  the  myrtle  flourishes  unsheltered  ;  and 
even  the  winter  is  milder  than  the  Northumbrian  April.  The 
inhabitants  are  about  ten  thousand  in  number.  The  newly- 
buill  churches  and  chapels,  the  baths  and  libraries,  the  hotels 
and  public  gardens,  the  inflrmary  and  the  museum,  the  white 
streets  rising  terrace  above  terrace,  the  gay  villas  peeping 
from  the  midst  of  shrubberies  and  flower  beds,  present  a  spec- 
tacle -ndely  different  from  any  that  iii  the  sevenlH^nlh  century 
Rngl  lad  could  show.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  biiy  lies, 
Khelte.'ed  by  Berry  Head,  the  stirring  market  town  of  Brixhuru, 
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the  wealihiest  seat  of  our  fahiog  tnde.  A  pi«r  and  a  baveii 
were  rormed  there  at  Iha  beginniDg  of  the  piewnt  century,  bid 
have  been  TouDd  iosufiicient  for  Uw  increawng  traffic.  Tha 
papulalion  is  about  lix  thousand  souls.  The  diipgni^  amounli 
to  more  than  two  hundred  niL  The  tonnage  axceads  many 
tiincs  the  tonnagp  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  under  the  kin^  6t 
the  House  of   SiuarL     But    Tcnhaj,  when   the   Dutch  Reel 


1  anchor  there,  was  known  only  ai  a  haven  where  ahipa 
Bometimes  took  refuge  fVom  the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic.  IM 
quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by  the  bustle  either  of  commerce 


or  of  pleasure  ;  and  the  huts  of  ploughmen  and  firfiennon  wen 
thinly  scattered  over  what  is  now  <he  site  of  crowded  marts 
and  of  luxurious  pavilioiia. 

Tm  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  remembered  the 
nnme  of  Monmouth  with  aflectitm,  and  held  Popery  in  detestation. 
They  theretbre  crowded  dowu  to  the  seaside  with  provisitMH 
and  offers  of  service.  The  disembarkation  instantly  com- 
menced. Sixty  boats  conveyed  the  troops  to  the  coast.  Mac- 
kay  was  sent  on  shore  first  with  the  British  regiments.  The 
prince  soon  followed.  He  landed  where  the  quay  of  Brixham 
now  stands.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altered. 
Where  we  now  see  a  port  crowded  with  shipping,  and  a  mar- 
ket place  swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers,  the  waves  then 
broke  on  a  desolate  beach ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  deliverer  stepped  from  hb  boat  has  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  is  set  up  an  an  object  of  public  veneration  in  the 
centre  of  that  busy  wharf. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  had  planted  his  foot  on  dry  ground  he 
called  for  horses.  Two  beasts,  such  as  the  small  yeomen  of 
that  lime  were  in  the  habit  of  riding,  were  procured  from  the 
neighboring  village.  William  and  Scbomberg  mounted  and 
proceeded  lu  examine  the  country. 

As   soon    as   Burnet    was    on     shore    he   hastened    to    the 

trince.  An  amusing  dialogue  took  place  between  them, 
tumct  poured  forth  his  congratulations  with  genuine  delight, 
and  tlien  eagerly  asked  what  were  his  highoess's  plana. 
Military  men  arc  seldom  dispoeed  to  take  couhsel  with  gowns- 
men on  military  matters,  and  William  regarded  the  interfer* 
enco  of  unprofessional  advisers,  in  questions  relating  to  war, 
with  even  more  than  the  disgust  ordinarily  felt  by  soldiers  on 
such  occasions.  But  he  was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellenl 
nuinor,  and  instead  of  signifying  his  displeasure  by  a  short  and 
cutting  reprimand,  graciously  extended  his  hand,  and  anawerad 
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his  chaplain^s  question  by  another  question  :  ^^  Well,  doctor 
wh.it  do  vou  think  of  predestination  now  ?"  The  reproof  wa« 
so  dehcate  that  Burnet,  whose  perceptions  were  not  very  fine, 
did  not  perceive  it.  He  answered  with  great  fervor  that  he 
should  never  forg;et  the  signal  manner. in  which  Providence  had 
favored  their  undenaking.* 

During  the  first  day  the  troops  who  had  gone  on  shore  had 
'many  discomforts  to  endure.  The  earth  was  soaked  with  rain. 
The  baggage  was  still  on  board  of  the  ships.  Ofiicers  of  liiffb 
rank  wore  compelled  to  sleep  in  wet  clothes  on  the  wet  ground  ; 
the  prince  himself  had  no  better  quarters  than  a  hut  afforded. 
His  banner  was  displayed  on  the  thatched  roof;  and  some  l>ed- 
ding  brought  from  his  ship  was  spread  for  him  on  the  floor.f 
There  was  some  difficulty  about  landing  the  horses ;  and  it 
seemed  probable  tliat  this  operation  would  occupy  several 
days.  But  on  the  following  morning  the  prospect  cleared. 
The  wind  was  gentle.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  as  even  as 
glass.  Some  fishermen  pointed  put  a  place  where  the  ships 
could  be  brought  within  sixty  feet  of  the  beach.  This  was 
done ;  and  in  three  hours  many  hundreds  of  horses  swam  safe- 
ly  to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  effected  when  the  wind 
rose  again,  and  swelled  into  a  fierce  gale  from  the  west.  The 
enemy  coming  in  pursuit  down  the  channel  had  been  stopped 
by  the  same  change  of  weather  which  enabled  William  to  land. 
During  two  days  the  king^s  fleet  lay  on  an  unruffled  sea  in 
sight  of  Beachy  Head.  At  length  Dartmouth  was  able  to  pro- 
c^d.  He  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one  of  his  ships 
came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  topmasts  in  Torbay.  Just  at  this 
moment  he  was  encountered  by  the  tempest,  and  compelled  to 
take  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth.^  At  that  time  James, 
who  was  not  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of 
seamanship,  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  admi- 
ral had  done  all  that  man  could  do,  and  had  yielded  only  to  the 
irresistible  hostility  of  the  winds  and  waves.     At  a  later  period 

^  I  think  that  nobody  who  compares  Burnet's  account  of  this  oo^- 
vunation  with  Dartmouth's  can  doubt  that  I  have  correctly  repre- 
sented what  passed. 

t  I  have  seen  a  contemporary  Dutch  print  of  the  disemlinrkation. 
Some  men  arc  bringing  the  prince's  bedding  into  the  hui  on  which 
his  Hag  is  flying. 
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'  die  unfirtumte  pritne  begap,  wilh  little  nmaia,  to waufuel  DHt 
moulh  of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  BlacknoB.* 

The  weather  had  indeed  wrved  the  PrateMant  cataa  eo  we& 
that  some  men  of  more  piety  than  judgment  fblljr  bHieved  die 
ordinary  Ikwd  of  nature  to  tMve  been  namended  for  Ibe  pif» 
ervatlon  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  England.  Exactly  a 
hundred  years  before,  (bey  taid,  the  Annada,  ioTiamble  by 
man,  had  been  acattered  1^  the  wrath  of  Qod.  Gvil  freedoni 
and  divine  truth  were  again  in  }oopardy ;  and  •gun  the  obeiU- 
ent  elements  hud  fought  for  the  good  cauM.  ^Im  wind  had 
blown  strong  from  the  eaat  while  the  prince  wMed  to  aail  down 
the  Channel,  had  turned  to  the  aouth  when  be  wiabed  to  enter 
Torbay,  had  sunk  lo  a  calm  during  the  diaenibarbtion,  and, 
as  Hoon  as  the  disembarkation  was  completed,  had  riaen  to  a 
Btomi,  and  had  mat  the  puraueia  in  the  &ce.  Nor  did  men 
omit  to  remark  llial,  by  an  eztraordinary  coineideDce,  ths 
prince  had  reached  our  sliores  on  a  day  on  which  the  Church 
of  England  commemonited,,  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the 
wonderful  escape  of  thi>  royal  house  and  of  the  three  £itaie« 
from  the  blackest  plot  ever  devised  by  Papisls.  Caistaira, 
whose  suggestions  were  sure  to  meet  with  altenlton  from  the  - 
prince,  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  tlie  landing  had  beea 
elTecled,  public  thanks  should  be  offered  lo  God  for  the  pro- 
tection so  conspicuously  accorded  to  <1)e  great  enterprise.  Thia 
advice  was  taken,  and  with  excellent  effect  The  troops, 
(au^ht  (o  regard  themselves  aa  favorites  of  Heaven,  were  in- 
spired  with  new  courage  ;  and  the  English  people  formed  the 
most  favorable  opinion  of  a  general  ana  an  army  so  atltuilive 
lo  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  William's  army  began 
to  march  up  the  country.  Some  regiments  advanced  as  far  as 
Newton  AbboL  A  atone,  aet  up  in  the  midst  of  that  litde  town, 
■till  marks  the  spot  where  tlie  prince's  declamiion  was  aolemnly 
read  to  the  people.  The  movements  of  the  Iroope  were  dow ; 
for  the  rein  fell  in  torrents ;  and  the  roads  of  England  wer 
then  in  a  state  which  seumed  frightful  to  persons  accustomed 
to  the  excellent  communications  of  Holland.  William  took  up 
his  quartere,  duiing  two  days,  at  Ford,  a  seat  of  die  ancient 

*  On  Not.  0,  1 G88.  Junoa  wrote  to  Dortmnuth  thus  :  '■  Nobo^ 
ooulil  work  otherwise  thau  you  did.  I  am  >ure  all  knowiag  aeamen 
eviut  be  of  the  Mine  mind.'  But  aae  Cljulu'i  IMn  of  Jara-^  a.  107, 
3ii)t  Uem. 
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and  iliustrious  family  of  Courtenay,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ne\non  Abbot  He  was  magnificently  lodged  and  feasted 
there  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  owner  of  the  house,  though 
a  strong  Whig,  did  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and 
fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  abstained  from  doing  any  thing 
which,  if  the  king  should  prevail,  could  be  treated  as  a  crime. 
Exeter,  in  the  mean  time,  was  greatly  agitated.  Lamplugh, 
the  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Dutch  were  at  Torbay, 
set  off  in  terror  for  London.  The  dean  fled  from  the  deanery. 
The  magistrates  were  for  the  king,  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  prince.  Every  thing  was  in  confusion  when,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  November,  a  body  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Mordaunt,  appeared  before  the 
city.  With  Mordaunt  came  Burnet,  to  whom  William  had  in- 
trusted the  duty  of  protecting  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  from 
injury  and  insult.*  The  mayor  and  aldermen  had  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  closed,  but  yielded  on  the  first  summons.  The 
deanery  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  prince.  On  the 
following  day,  Friday  the  ninth,  he  arrived.  The  magistrates 
had  been  pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  but  had  steadfastly  refused.  The  pomp  of  that  day,  how- 
ever, could  well  spare  them.  Such  a  sight  had  never  beer* 
seen  in  that  part  of  England.  Many  went  forth  half  a  day^s 
journey  to  meet  the  champion  of  their  religion.  All  the  neigh- 
boring villages  poured  forth  their  inhabitants.  A  great  crowd, 
consisting  chiefly  of  young  peasants,  brandishing  their  cudgels, 
had  assembled  on  the  top  of  Haldon  Hill,  whence  the  army, 
marching  from  Chudleigh,  first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Exe,  and  the  two  massive  towers  rising  from  the  cloud  of 
smoke  which  overhung  the  capital  of  the  west.  The  road,  all 
down  the  long  descent  and  through  the  plain  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  was  lined,  mile  af\er  mile,  with  spectators.  From 
the  West  Gate  to  the  Cathedral  Close,  the  pressing  and  shout- 
ing on  each  side  was  such  as  reminded  Londoners  of  the 
crowds  on  the  Lord  Mayor^s  day.  The  houses  were  gayly 
decorated.  Doors,  windows,  balconies,  and  roofs  were  thronged 
with  gazers.  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  would 
have  found  much  to  criticize  in  the  spectacle.  Fo:  several 
toilsome  marches  in  the  rain,  through  roads  where  one  who 
travelled  on  foot  sank  at  every  step  up  to  the  ankles  in  clay, 
tuul  not  uvprovcd  the  appearance  either  of  the  men  or  of  their 

•  Burnet,  i  790. 
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'  accoutrements.  But  the  people  of  Deron^re,  a)  o^her  im 
used  to  the  splendor  of  well-onleped  cwnw,  wem  overwhelmed 
with  delight  and  awe.  Deacnptima  of  tlM  n 
were  circulnted  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  o 
thai  was  well  fitted  to  mdfy  the  vulgar  aroetite  for  the  mar- 
rellom.  For  the  Dutcli  ariOT,  compoeed  of  men  who  bad  been 
bom  in  varioua  crmatea  ami  hud  nrved  under  various  atan- 
dords,  presented  an  aspect  at  once  grotesque,  gorgeona,  am 
terrible  lo  islanders  who  had,  in  general,  a  vny  ioawtiiicl  m>- 
tioi)  of  foreign  countries.  Pirst  ivide  Macclesfield  at  die  beaid 
of  two  hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  of  EngUsb  Mood,  glittering 
in  helmets  and  cuirassea  and  mounted  <m  Flemish  war  honea. 
Bach  was  attended  by  a  n^ra,  bruugbt  from  the  sugar  plan- 
tations  on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  The  citizens  of  Exeter,  who 
had  never  seen  so  many  specimeos  of  the  Aiiican  race,  gnxed 
with  wonder  on  those  black  faces  aet  off  by  embniideTod  tu^ 
bans  and  white  feathera.  Then  with  drawn  bnadswords  conM  a 
squadron  of  Swediah  horsemen  Jn  black  armor  on<l  fur  cloaks. 
They  were  regarded  wilh  a  stmnfce  ir'^eiest ;  for  it  was  nimured 
that  they  were  natives  of  a  land  wheru  the  ocean  was  frozen, 
and  where  the  nighl  lasted  through  half  the  year,  and  that  they 
had  themselves  slain  ilie  huge  bears  whose  sliins  they  wore. 
Next,  surrounded  by  a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen  and 
pages,  was  borne  alofl  the  prince's  banner.  On  its  bmnd  folds 
the  crowd  wtiich  covered  the  roofs  and  filled  the  wiudows  read 
with  delight  that  memorable  inscription,  "  The  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  the  liberties  of  England."  But  the  acclamations 
redoubled  when,  attended  by  forty  running  footmen,  the  prince 
himself  appeared,  armed  on  back  and  breast,  wearing  a  white 
plume,  and  mounted  on  a  white  charger.  With  how  martial 
an  air  he  curbed  his  horse,  how  thoughtful  and  commanding 
was  the  expression  of  his  ample  forehead  and  falcon  eye,  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  canvass  of  Kneller.  Once  his  grave  fea> 
turcs  relaxed  into  a  smile.  It  wan  when  an  ancient  womajo, 
perhaps  one  of  those  zealous  Puritans  who  (hrou^  twenty- 
eight  years  of  persecution  had  waited  with  firm  faith  for  tiM 
consolation  of  Israel,  perhaps  the  mothor  of  some  rebel  who 
had  perished  in  the  carnage  of  Sedgemoor,  or  In  the  more  fear> 
ful  camase  of  the  bloody  circuit,  broke  from  the  crowd,  rushed 
through  tRe  dniwn  swords  and  curvetting  horses,  touched  the 
hand  of  the  deliverer,  and  cried  out  that  now  she  was  happy. 
Near  lo  the  prince  was  one  who  divided  with  him  the  ^ce  ot 
the  multitude.     That,  men  said,  was  the  great  CouDl  SchoD^ 
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berg,  the  first  soldier  in  Europe,  since  Turcnne  and  Cond^ 
were  gone,  the  man  whose  genius  and  valor  had  saved  the 
Portuguese  monarchy  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros,  the  man 
who  had  earned  a  still  higher  glory  by  resigning  the  truncheon 
of  a  marshal  of  France  for  the  sake  of  his  religion.  It  was 
not  forgotten  tliat  the  two  heroes  who,  indissolubiy  united  by 
their  common  Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter  togetlier, 
hud  twelve  years  before  been  opposed  to  each  other  under  the 
walls  of  Maestricht,  and  tliat  the  energy  of  the  young  prince 
had  not  then  been  found  a  match  for  the  cool  science  of  the 
veteran  who  now  rode  in  friendship  by  his  side.  Then  came 
a  long  column  of  the  whiskered  infantry  of  Switzerland,  dis- 
tinguished in  all  the  continental  wars  of  two  centuries  by  pre- 
eminent valor  and  discipline,  but  never  till  that  week  seen  on 
English  ffround.  And  then  marched  a  succession  of  bands 
designated,  as  was  the  fashiop  of  that  age,  a(\er  their  leaders, 
Bentinck,  Solmes,  and  Ginkell,  Talmash  and  Muckay.  With 
peculiar  pleasure  Englishmen  might  look  on  one  gallant  brig- 
ade which  still  bore  the  name  of  the  honored  and  lamented 
Ossory.  The  effect  of  the  spectacle  was  heightened  by  the 
recollection  of  the  renowned  events  in  which  many  of  the 
warriors  now  pouring  through  the  West  Gate  had  borne  a  share. 
For  tliey  had  seen  service  very  aiiferent  from  that  of  the  Dev- 
onshire militia  or  of  the  camp  at  Hounslow.  Some  of  them 
had  repelled  the  fiery  onset  of  the  French  on  the  field  of  Se- 
ueff;  and  others  had  crossed  swords  with  the  infidels  in  the 
cause  of  Christendom  on  that  great  day  when  the  siege  of 
Vienna  was  raised.  The  very  senses  of  the  multitude  were 
fooled  by  imagination.  Newsletters  conveyed  to  every  part  of 
tlse  kingdom  fabulous  accounts  of  tlie  size  and  strength  of  the 
invaders.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  above  six  feet  high,  and  that  they  wielded  such  huge 
pikes,  swords,  and  muskets,  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
England.  Nor  did  the  wonder  of  the  population  diminish  when 
the  artillery  arrived,  twenty-one  huge  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
which  were  with  difficulty  lugged  along  by  sixteen  cart  horses 
to  each.  Much  curiosity  was  excited  by  a  strange  structure 
motmted  on  wlieels.  It  proved  to  be  a  movable  smithy,  fur- 
nished with  all  tools  and  materials  necessary  for  repairing  arms 
and  carriages.  But  nothing  raised  so  much  admiration  as  the 
bridge  of  boats,  which  was  laid  with  great  speed  on  the  Exe 
for  the  conveyance  of  wagons  and  afterwards  as  speedily 
<io  to  piece?  and  carried  away.     It  was  made,  if  report  said 
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uiM,  afler  a  pattern  conlnrad  jy  tha  Ciawatam  who  wotti  ifw> 
ring  against  the  Great  Turii  oo  ^  Xmotttm,  Tbe  fcigifiiww 
impired  as  miich  good  will  aa  adminiKML  TUair  piMe  \tmiAu 
touk  care  to  distribute  the  qusiten  m  aoch  a  nmauu  m  to  oaoN 
the  «nallesi  posnble  inooinviiieacse  to  tha  inhatntHiili  of  Gxa- 
Inr  anil  or  the  neighborins  villagaa.  Tlie  moat  n^  diacipliua 
wan  mainuiined.  Not  on^  were  pillage ood  outrage  efiectualiy 
preicnted,  but  the  troops  were  required  to  denM&n  ihemeelTea 
with  eiviluy  towards  all  cianea.  Those  who  hiwl  filmed  ibeii 
notiotia  or  an  anny  from  tbe  cooduct  of  Kirite  aod  hk  lamba, 
were  amazed  to  see  soldien  who  never  swore  at  a  tandla^  oi 
took  an  egg  without  paying  for  iL  In  retoni  for  ifaia  taoou^ 
tion  the  people  furnished  the  troops  with  provinom  in  great 
abundance  and  at  reaaonabts  prices.* 

Much  depended  on  the  course  which,  at  this  great  orins,  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  ntigjil  take ;  and  the  mem* 
bera  of  the  chapter  of  Exeter  were  the  first  who  were  called 
upon  to  declare  their  sentimenis.  Bumet  informed  the  canons, 
DOW  left  without  a  head  by  the  flight  of  the  dean,  that  they 
could  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  prayer  for  the  frtnce  <h 
Wales,  and  that  a  solemn  service  muat  be  performed  in  honor 

■  See  WUttie's  D'azj,  the  BipeditioD  of  lui  ffighness,  and  the 
Letter  from  Exon  pubhahed  at  the  time.  I  have  myself  teen  two 
manuscript  newitletten  deMribing  the  pomp  of  the  prince's  antnuica 
into  Exeter.  A  few  month*  later  >  b&d  poet  wrote  >  pl>T>  entitled 
"The  late  Revolution."  One  scene  is  Uid  «C  BicMT.  "felter  bU- 
tslioiu  of  the  prince's  srmj  on  their  march  into  the  cily,  with  colors 
flyiag.  drums  heating,  and  the  citizens  ehouting."  A  uoblenuw 
named  Hisopapos  says.  — 

■■  Can  joa  niuss,  my  lord, 
HoiT  dreadful  guilt  and  foai  hoi  represented 
Your  anny  to  the  court  i     Your  number  and  jour  itsture 
Are  both  advanced  :  all  lii  foot  high  at  least, 
In  bearskins  clad.  Swiss,  Siredos,  and  BrandenbuigheiB.'' 
In  ■  song  whL-n  appeared  juat  after  ihe  entrance  into  Bzetar,  dis 
dish  are  described  sk  mere  dwarb  in  comiwrisoD  of  the  giants  whim 
Wdlilm  commanded :  — 

"Poor  Berwick,  how  will  thy  dear  Joys 
Oppose  this  (amed  viagglo! 
Thy  tallest  sparks  will  bo  mere  lop 
To  Brandenburg  and  Swedish  boys, 
Coraggio !  Coraggio  1  " 
Addtr^  allndea,  in  the  Freeholder,  to  the  axtnordiBarj  sfleei 
■Aieh  thSMt  romantic  stories  prodixed. 
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of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  prince.  The  canons  Hid  not  choose 
lo  appear  in  tlieir  stalls ;  but  some  of  the  choristers  and  preb- 
endaries attended.  William  repaired  in  military  state  to  the 
(!uthedral.  As  he  passed  under  the  gorgeous  screen,  that 
renowned  organ,  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  those  which  are 
the  boast  of  his  native  Holland,  gave  out  a  peal  of  triumph. 
[le  mounted  the  bishop^s  seat,  a  stately  throne  rich  with  the 
curving  of  the  fifleenth  i;entury.  Burnet  stood  below ;  and  a 
crowd  of  warriors  and  nobles  appeared  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  lefL  The  singers,  robed  in  white,  sang  the  Te  Deum. 
When  the  chant  was  over,  Burnet  read  the  prince's  declaration; 
but  as  soon  as  the  first  words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and 
singers  crowded  in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir.  At  the  close 
Burnet  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "  God  save  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange !  "  and  many  fervent  voices  answered,  "  Amen."  * 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  Burnet  preached 
before  the  prince  in  the  cathedml,  and  dilated  on  the  signal 
mercy  vouclwafed  by  God  to  the  English  church  and  nation. 
At  the  same  time  a  singular  event  happened  in  an  humbler  place 
of  worship.  Ferguson  resolved  to  preach  at  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house.  The  minister  and  elders  would  not  consent 
but  the  turbulent  and  half-witted  knave,  fancying  that  the  times 
of  Fleetwood  and  [larrison  were  come  again,  forced  the  door, 
went  through  the  congregation  sword  in  hand,  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  there  poured  forth  a  fiery  invective  against  the  king. 
The  time  for  such  follies  had  gone  by  ;  and  this  exhibition  ex- 
cited nothing  but  derision  and  disgust. t 

While  tliese  things  were  passing  in  Devonshire  the  ferment 
was  great  in  London.  The  prince's  declaration,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  was  now  in  every  man's  hands.  On  the  sixth 'of 
November  James,  still  uncertain  on  what  part  of  the  coast  the 
invaders  had  landed,  summoned  the  primate  and  three  other 
bishops,  Compton  of  London,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Sprat  of  Rochester,  to  a  conference  in  the  closet.  The  k  ng 
listened  graciously  while  the  prelates  made  warm  professions 
of  loyalty,  and  assured  them  that  he  did  not  suspect  them. 
**  But  where,"  said  he,  "  is  the  paper  that  you  were  to  bring 
me?**      "Sir,"  answered   Sancrof\,  "wo   have   brought   no 


•  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  Oldmixon,  755  ;  Whittie'f 
Diary;  Eachard,  iiL  911 ;  TiOndon  Gazette,  Nov.  15,  1688. 

t  Londoi  (^AKctte,  Nov.  15.  ir>8b;  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of 
Onuiffe 
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paper.  We  are  not  solicitous  to  clear  our  fiune  lo  the  world. 
It  is  no  new  thing  to  us  to  be  reviled  and  fiilaely  aoctned*  Our 
consciences  acquit  us ;  your  majesty  acquits  tis :  and  we  are 
satisfied.''  ''  Yes,''  said  the  king ;  ^  but  a  declaratioQ  from 
you  is  necessary  to  my  senrice.  He  then  produced  a  copy 
of  the  prince's  manifesto.  *^  See,^  he  said,  **  how  you  are 
mentioned  here."  ^Sir,"  answered  one  of  the  bishops,  ^  not 
one  person  in  five  hundred  believes  this  manifesto  to  be  genu- 
iiie."  *^  No  I "  cried  the  king  fiercely ;  ^  then  those  five  bun- 
dled would  bring  the  Prince  of  Onuige  to  cut  my  throat.** 
:«God  forbid,"  exclaimed  the  prelates  in  concert  But  the 
k'ng's  understanding,  never  very  clear,  was  now  quite  bewiU 
dcred  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that,  whenever  his  opinion 
was  not  adopted  he  fancied  that  his  veracity  was  questioned. 
^^This  paper  not  genuine!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  over  the 
leaves  with  his  liands.  ^  Am  I  not  worthy  to  be  believed  ? 
Is  my  word  not  to  be  taken  ?  "  ^^  At  all  e^nts,  sir,"  said  one 
of  the  bishops,  ^^  this  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  matter.  It  lies 
within  the  sphere  of  the  civil  power.  God  has  intrusted  your 
majesty  with  the  sword;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  invade  youi 
functions."  Then  the  archbishop,  with  that  gentle  and  tem- 
perate malice  which  inflicts  the  deepest  wounds,  said  that  lie 
must  be  excused  from  setting  his  hoiid  to  any  political  docu 
ment.  "  I  and  my  brethren,  sir,"  he  said,  "  have  already 
smarted  severely  for  meddling  with  affairs  of  state ;  and  we 
shall  be  very  cautious  how  we  do  so  again.  We  once  sub- 
scribed a  petition  of  the  most  harmless  kind  :  we  presented  if 
in  the  most  respectful  manner;  and  we  found  that  we  had 
committed  a  high  offence.  We  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by 
the  merciful  protection  of  God.  And,  sir,  the  ground  then 
taken  by  your  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor  was  that,  out  of 
parliament,  we  were  private  men,  and  that  it  was  criminal  pre- 
sumption in  private  men  to  meddle  with  politics.  They 
attacked  us  so  fiercely  that  for  my  part  I  gave  myself  over  for 
lost."  "  I  thank  you  for  that,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  said  tlie 
king ;  ^'  I  should  have  hoped  that  you  would  not  have  thought 
yourself  lost  by  falling  into  my  hands."  Such  a  speech  might 
have  become  the  mouth  of  a  meroiful  sovereign,  but  it  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  a  prince  who  liad  gazed  with  pleasure 
on  thd  contortions  of  wretches  fainting  in  the  boots,  from  a 
prince  who  had  burned  a  woman  alive  for  harboring  one  of  lus 
flying  enemies,  from  a  prince  round  whose  knees  his  ovm 
9ephew  had  c!ung  in  vain  agonies  of  supplication.     The  arch* 
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bishop  was  not  to  be  ao  silenced.  He  resumed  his  story,  and 
recounted  the  insults  which  the  creatures  of  the  court  had 
o(fi:;rod  to  the  Church  of  England,  among  which  some  ridicule 
thrown  on  his  own  style  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
king  had  nothing  to  say  but  that  there  was  no  use  in  repeating 
old  grievances,  and  that  he  had  hoped  that  tliese  things  had 
been  quite  forgotten.  He  who  never  forgot  the  smallest  injury 
that  he  had  suffered  could  not  understand  how  others  should 
lemember  for  a  few  weeks  the  most  deadly  injuries  that  he 
liad  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conversation  came  buck  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  wandered.  The  king  insisted  on  having  from  the 
bishops  a  paper  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  princess 
enterprise.  They,  with  many  professions  of  the  most  submis* 
sive  loyalty,  pertinaciously  refused.  The  prince,  they  said, 
asserted  tluit  he  had  been  invited  by  temporal  as  well  as  by 
spiritual  peers.  TIte  imputation  was  common.  Why  should 
not  the  purgation  be  common  also  ?  *^  I  see  liow  it  is,^^  said  the 
king.  ^^  Some  of  the  temporal  peers  have  been  with  you,  and 
have  persuaded  you  to  cross  me  in  this  matter.^^  The  bishops 
solemnly  averred  that  it  was  not  so.  But  it  would,  they  said, 
seem  strange  that,  on  a  question  involving  grave  political  and 
military  considerations,  the  temporal  peers  should  be  entirely 
passed  over,  and  the  prelates  alone  should  be  required  to  take 
a  prominent  parL  *^  But  this,*^  said  James,  ^^  is  my  method. 
1  am  your  king.  It  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is  best.  I  will  go 
my  own  way  ;  and  1  call  on  you  to  assist  me.^^  The  bishops 
assured  him  that  they  would  assist  him  in  their  proper  depart- 
ment, as  Christian  ministers  with  their  'prayers,  and  as  peers 
of  the  realm  with  their  advice  in  his  parliament.  James,  who 
wanted  neither  the  prayers  of  heretics  nor  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ments, was  bitterly  disappointed.  Af\er  a  long  altercation,  *^  1 
have  done,^^  he  said,  ^^  I  will  urge  you  no  further.  Since  you 
will  not  assist  me,  I  must  trust  to  myself  and  to  my  own 
arms.**  • 

The  bishops  had  hardly  lefl  the  ruyal  presence,  when  a 
courier  arrived  with  the  news  that  on  the  preceding  day  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Devonshire.  During  the  fol- 
lowing week  London  was  violently  agitated.     On  Sunday,  the 

eleventh  of  November,  a  rumor  was   circulated  that  knives, 
*■  ■  ■    ■ 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  210,  Orii;.  Mem.;  Sprat's  Narrative; 
CHtteis,  N<iT.  1^,  \MH. 
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gridirons,  and  caldrons,  intended  for  the  torturing  of  heretktt 
were  concealed  in  the  monasteiy  which  had  been  eetubliahej 
under  the  king^s  protection  at  ClerkenwelL  Great  roultitiKlei 
assembled  round  the  building,  and  were  about  to  demoliah  it« 
when  a  military  force  arrived.  The  crowd  was  disponed  and 
several  of  ihe  rioters  were  slain.  An  inquest  sate  on  the 
bodies,  and  came  to  a  decision  which  strongly  indicated  the 
temper  of  the  public  mind.  The  jury  found  that  certain  loyal 
and  well-disposed  persons,  who  had  gone  to  put  down  the 
meeting  of  traitors  and  public  enemies  at  a  mass  house,  bad 
been  wilfully  murdered  by  the  soldiers ;  and  this  strange  ver- 
dict was  signed  by  all  the  jurors.  The  ecclesiastics  at  Clerk- 
en  well,  naturally  alanned  by  these  symptoms  of  popular  feelii^ 
were  desirous  to  place  their  property  in  safety.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  most  of  their  furniture  before  any  report 
of  their  intentions  got  abroad.  But  at  length  the  suspksions  of 
the  rabble  were  excited.  The  two  lost  cart#were  stopped  in 
llolborn,  and  all  that  they  contained  was  publicly  burned  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  So  great  was  the  alarm  among  the 
Catholics  that  all  their  places  of  worship  were  closed,  except 
those  which  belonged  to  the  royal  family  and  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors.* 

On  the  whole,  however,  things  as  yet  looked  not  unfavorably 
for  James.  The  invaders  had  been  more  than  a  week  on  Eng- 
lish ground.  Yet  no  mun  of  note  hud  joined  them.  No  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  the  east.  No  servant  of  the 
crown  appeared  to  have  betrayed  his  trust.  The  royal  army 
was  assembling  fast  at  Salisbury,  and,  though  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline to  that  of  William,  was  superior  in  numbers. 

The  prince  was  undoubtedly  surprised  and  mortified  by  the 
slackness  of  those  who  had  invited  him  to  England.  By  the  com- 
mon {)eople  of  Devonshire,  indeed,  he  had  been  received  with 
every  sign  of  good  will ;  but  no  nobleman,  no  gentleman  of  high 
consideration,  had  yet  repaired  to  his  quarters.  The  explanation 
of  this  singular  fact  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  landed  in  a  part  of  the  island  where  he  had  not 
been  expected,  flis  friends  in  the  north  had  made  their 
arrangements  for  a  rising,  on  the  supfK>sition  that  he  would  be 
among  them  with  an  army.  His  friends  in  the  west  had  nmde 
no  arrangements  at  all,  and  were  naturally  disconcerted  at 


•  Luttrell's  Diary;    Newsletter  in  the   MaokiDtoth    CcvUeetioii ^ 
4dda,  Nov.  H,  168S. 
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finding  thcirutelves  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
movement  so  important  and  perilous.  They  had  also  fresh  in 
tlieir  recollection,  and  indeed  full  in  their  sight,  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  rebellion,  gibbets,  heads,  mangled  quarters, 
families  still  in  deep  mourning  for  brave  sufierers  who  had  lovi^d 
their  country  well  but  not  wisely.  After  u  warning  so  terrible 
and  so  recent,  some  hesitation  was  natural.  It  was  equally 
natural,  however,  that  William,  who,  trusting  to  promises  from 
England,  had  put  to  hazard,  not  only  his  own  fame  and  for- 
tunes, but  also  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  his  native 
land,  should  feel  deeply  mortified.  He  was,  indeed,  so  indig- 
nant, that  he  talked  of  falling  back  to  Torbay,  reembarking  hid 
troops,  returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those  who  had  betrayed 
him  to  the  fate  which  they  deserved.  At  length,  on  Monday, 
the  twelfth  of  November,  a  gentleman  named  Burrington,  who 
resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crediton,  joined  the  princess 
standard,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  of  his 
neighbors. 

Men  of  higher  consequence  had  already  set  out  from  diflereni 
parts  of  the  country  for  Exeter.  The  nrst  of  these  was  John 
Iiord  Lovelace,  distuiguished  by  his  taste,  by  his  magnificence, 
and  by  the  audacious  and  intemperate  vehemence  of  his 
VVhiggism.  He  had  been  five  or  six  times  arrested  for  politi- 
cal oflences.  The  last  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that  he 
had  contemptuously  denied  the  validity  of  a  warrant,  signed  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  justice  of  the  peace.  He  had  been  brought 
before  the  privy  council  and  strictly  examined,  but  to  little 
purpose.  He  resolutely  refused  to  criminate  himself;  and  the 
evidence  against  him  was  insufficient.  He  was  dismissed  ;  but 
before  he  retired,  James  exclaimed  in  great  heat,  "  My  lord, 
this  is  not  the  first  trick  that  you  have  played  me."  "  Sir," 
answered  Lovelace,  with  undaunted  spirit,  ^^I  never  played 
any  trick  to  your  majesty,  or  to  any  other  person.  Whoevei 
lias  accused  me  to  your  majesty  of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar." 
Lovelace  had  subsequently  been  admitted  into  the  confidence 
of  those  who  planned  tlie  Revolution.*  His  mansion,  buiU  by 
his  ancestors  out  of  the  spoils  of  Spanish  galleons  from  the 
Indies,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  house  of  Our  Lady  in  that  Im  eu- 
tiful  valley  through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet  defiled  by  the 
precincts  of  a  great  capital,  nor  rising  and  falling  with  the  flow 
and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls  under  woods  of  beech  round  the  gontle 

*  /chiuttfinc,  Feb.  27,  1688 ;  Citters  of  the  same  date. 
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hills  of  Borkihiro.^  Beneath  the  ■tBtahr  mIooo,  edonied  by 
Italian  pencils,  was 'a  eubterraoeoui  veiut,  in  which  the  bonee 
of  ancient  monks  had  sometiines  been  IoihmL  1q  this  daik 
chamber  some  zealous  and  daring  oppooeaia  of  the  government 
liao  held  many  midnight  conferenoea  during  that  aniioua  time 
when  England  was  impatiently  eipecting  tM  Protestant  wind.* 
The  season  for  action  bad  now  arrived.  Lovelace,  with  seventy 
followers,  well  armed  and  mounted,  quitted  his  dwelling,  and 
directed  his  course  westward.  He  reached  Gloucestershire  with- 
out difficulty.  But  Beaufort,  who  ^emed  that  county,  was 
exerting  all  his  sreat  authority  and  mfluence  in  support  of  the 
crown.  The  militia  had  been  called  out.  A  strong  party  had 
been  posted  at  Cirencester.  When  Lovelace  arrived  there  he 
was  informed  that  he  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass.  It  was 
necossary  for  him  either  to  relinquish  his  -undertaking  or  to 
fight  his  way  thmugh.  He  resolved  to  force  a  passage ;  and 
his  friends  and  tenants  stood  gallantly  by  him.  A  sharp  con- 
flict  took  place.  Tlie  militia  lost  an  officer  and  six  or  seven 
men;  but  at  length  the  followers  of  Lovelace  were  over- 
powered :  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Gloucester 
Castle.t 

Others  were  more  fortunate.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
skirmish  took  place  at  Cirencester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord  Col- 
chester, son  and  heir  of  tlie  Earl  Rivers,  and  father,  by  a  lawless 
amour,  of  that  unhappy  poet  whose  misdeeds  and  misfortunes 
form  one  of  the  darkest  portions  of  literary  history,  came  with 
between  sixty  and  seventy  horse  to  Exeter.  With  him  arrived 
the  bold  and  turbulent  Thomas  Wharton.  A  few  hours  later 
came  Edward  Russell,  son  of. the  Eari  of  Bedford,  and  brother 
of  the  virtuous  nobleman  whose  blood  had  been  shed  on  Tower 
Hill.  Another  arrival  still  more  important  was  speedily  an- 
nounced. Colchester,  Wharton,  and  Russell  belonged  to  that 
^rty  which  had  been  constantly  opposed  to  the  court  James 
bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  regarded 
as  a  supporter  of  arbitrary  ffovemment.  He  had  been  true  to 
James  in.  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  He  had,  as  I^rd 
Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  acted  with  vigor  and  severity  against 
the  adherents  of  Monmouth,  and  had  lighted  bonfires  to  celebrate 
the  defeat  of  Argyle.  But  dread  of  Popery  had  driven  liim 
into  opposition  and  rebellion.      He  was  the  first  peer  of  the 

*  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia,  Berkaliire. 

^  London  Oasette,  Nov.  15.  1688 ;  Lutcreiri  IHw* 
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realm  who  niade  his  appearance  at  the  quarters  of  the  Priiioc 
of  Ore  nge.* 

But  the  king  had  less  to  fear  from  those  who  openly  arrayed 
'hemselves  against  his  authority,  than  from  the  dark  conspiracy 
which  had  spread  its  ramifications  through  his  army  and  his 
family.  Of  that  conspiracy  Churchill,  unrivalled  in  sagacity 
and  address,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  certain  cool  intrepidity 
which  never  failed  him  either  in  fighting  or  lying,  high  in 
military  rank,  and  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Princess  Anne,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  soul.  It  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to  strike 
the  decisive  blow.  But  even  thus  early  he  inflicted,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Kubordinate  agent,  a  wound,  serious  if  not 
deadly,  on  the  ro}'al  cause. 

Edward,  Viscount  Combury,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, was  a  young  man  of  slender  abilities,  loose  principles, 
and  violent  temper.  He  had  been  early  taught  to  consider  his 
relationship  to  the  Princess  Anne  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted  to  pay  her  assiduous  court.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  his  father  that  the  hereditary  loyalty  of 
the  Hydes  could  run  any  risk  of  contamination  in  the  household 
of  the  king^s  favorite  daughter :  but  in  that  household  the 
Churchills  held  absolute  sway ;  and  Combury  became  their 
tool.  He  commanded  one  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons  which 
had  been  sent  west»vard.  Such  dispositions  had  been  made 
that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  he  was,  during  a  few 
hours,  the  senior  officer  at  Salisbury,  and  all  the  troops  assem- 
bled there  were  subject  to  his  authority-  It  seems  extraordi- 
nary that,  at  such  a  crisis,  the  army  on  which  every  thing 
depended  should  have  been  let\,  even  for  a  moment,  under  the 
command  of  a  young  colonel  who  had  neither  abilities  nor 
experience.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  so  strange  an 
arrangement  was  the  resuh  of  deep  design,  and  as  little  doubt 
to  what  head  and  to  what  heart  the  design  is  to  be  imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry  which  had  assem- 
bled at  Salisbury  were  ordered  to  march  westward.  Combury 
p':t  himself  at  their  head,  and  conducted  them  first  to  Blanch 
fud  and  thence  to  Dorchester.  From  Dorchester,  af\er  a  halt 
of  an  hour  or  two,  they  set  out  for  Axmini^r.  Some  of  the 
officers  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
thf.'se  strange  movements.  Combury  replied  that  he  iiad  in- 
itiiictioiiB  to  make  a  night  attack  on  some  troops  whom  the 

•  Burnet,  i.  700;  Life  of  WiUiam«  1702. 
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Prince  of  Oraiige  had  posted  at  HoDiton.  But  miq>icioo 
a\vakb.  Searching  questions  were  put,  and  were  evasively 
answered.  At  last  Combury  was  pressed  to  produce  his  orden. 
He  perceived,  not  only  that  it  would  be  uoDpossible  for  him  tei 
carry  over  all  the  three  regtmentB,  as  he  haa  hoped,  but  that  he 
was  himself  in  a  situation  of  considemble  peril.  He  aoooid* 
ingly  stole  away  with  a  few  followers  to  the  Dutch  quartern. 
Most  of  his  troops  returned  to  Salisbury :  but  some  who  had 
been  detached  from  the  main  body,  and  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  designs  of  their  commander,  proceeded,  to  Hooilon. 
There  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  force 
which  was  fully  prepared  to  receive  them.  Resistance  was 
impossible.  Their  leader  pressed  them  to  take  service  under 
William.  A  gratuity  of  a  moath^s  pay  was  offered  to  them, 
and  was  by  most  of  them  accepted.* 

The  news  of  these  events  reached  London  on  the  fifteenth. 
James  had  been  on  the  morning  of  that  day  in  high  good 
humor.  Bishop  Lamplugh  had  just  presented  himself  at  court 
on  his  arrival  from  Exeter,  and  had  been  most  graciously^ 
received.  ^^  My  lord,'^  said  the  king,  *^  you  are  a  genuine  old 
Cavalier.^^  The  archbishopric  of  York,  wHich  had  now  been 
vacant  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  was  immediately  be- 
stowed on  Lamplugh  as  the  reward  of  loyalty.  That  afternoon, 
just  as  the  king  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  arrived  an  express 
with  the  tidings  of  Combury^s  defection.  James  turned  away 
from  his  intended  meal,  swallowed  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  retired  to  his  closet.  He  afterwards  learned  that, 
as  he  was  rising  from  table,  several  of  the  lords  in  whom  he 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence  were  shaking  lionds  and  con- 
gratulating each  other  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  When  the 
news  was  carried  to  the  queen^s  apartments  she  and  her  ladies 
broke  out  into  tears  and  loud  cries  of  sorrow.t  The  blow  was 
indeed  a  heavy  one.  It  was  true  that  the  direct  loss  to  the 
crown  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  invuJcrs  hardly  amounted  to 
two  hundred  men  and  as  many  horses.  But  where  could  the 
king  hericeforth  expect  to  find  those  sentiments  in  which  con- 
sists the  strength  of  states  and  of  armies  ?  Combury  was  the 
heir  of  a  house  conspicuous  for  its  attachment  to  monarch}. 


*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  215,  Orig.  Mem.;   Bum«5t,  L  790 { 
Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  15.  1688 ;  London  Oaxette,  Nov.  17. 
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His  father  Clarendon,  his  uncle  Rochester,  were  men  whos 
k>3ralty  was  supposed  to  be  proof  to  ail  temptation.  \V|iat 
must  be  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against  whicli  the  mosi 
deeply-rooted  hereditary  prejudices  were  of  no  avail,  of  thai 
fcelins  which  could  reconcile  a  young  olRcer  of  high  birth  to 
desertion,  aggravated  by  breach  of  trust  and  by  gross  false- 
hood! That  Cornbury  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  or 
enteiprising  temper  made  the  event  more  alarming.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  in  some  quarter  a  powerful  and 
artful  prompter.  Who  that  prompter  was  soon  became  evi- 
dent. In  the  mean  time  no  man  in  the  royal  camp  could  feel 
assured  that  he  was  not  surrounded  by  traitors.  Political  rank, 
military  rank,  the  honor  of  a  lord,  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  the 
strongest  professions,  the  purest  Ciivalier  blood, could  no  longer 
afFord  security.  Every  man  might  reasonably  doubt  whether 
every  order  which  he  received  from  his  superior  was  not 
meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  \he  enemy.  Thjit  prompt  obe- 
dience without  which  an  army  is  merely  a  rabble  was  neces- 
sarily at  an  end.  What  discipline  could  there  be  among 
soldiers  who  had  just  been  saved  from  a  snare  by  refusing  to 
follow  their  commanding  officer  on  a  secret  expedition,  and  b^ 
insisting  on  a  sight  of  his  orders  ? 

Cornbury  was  soon  kept  in*  countenance  by  a  crowd  of  de- 
^rtcrs  superior  to  him  in  rank  and  capacity  :  but  during  a  few 
days  he  stood  alone  in  his  shame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled  by 
many  who  aAerwards  imitated  his  example  and  envied  his  dis- 
honorable precedence.  Among  these  was  his  own  father. 
The  first  outbreak  of  Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was  highly 
pathetic.  "  O  God  ! "  he  ejaculated,  "  that  a  son  of  mine 
should  be  a  rel)el !  ^^  A  fortnight  later  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  rebel  himself.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce 
him  a  mere  hypocrite.  In  revolutions  men  live  fast :  the  ex- 
perience of  years  is  crowded  into  hours  :  old  habits  of  thought 
and  action  are  violently  broken  :  novelties,  which  at  first  sight 
inspire  dread  and  disgust,  become  in  a  few  days  familiar,  en- 
durable, attractive.  Many  men  of  far  purer  virtue  and  higher 
spirit  than  Clarendon  were  prepared,  before  that  memorable 
year  ended,  lo  do  what  they  would  have  pronounced  wicked 
And  infamous  when  it  began. 

The  unhappy  father  composed  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
tnd  sent  to  ask  a  private  audience  of  the  king.  It  was  gnuited. 
fames  said,  with  more  than  his  usual  graciousncss,  that  he  frorr. 
Ilis  niuirt  pitied  Ccrnbury^fl  relations,  and  should  not  hold  them 
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at  all  accountable  for  the  crime  of  their  unworthy 
Clarendon  went  home,  scarcely  darins  to  look  his  friends  in 
the  face.  Soon,  however,  he  leamea  with  snrnrise  that  the 
act  which  had,  as  he  at  first  thought,  fi>rever  ajshoooved  hia 
family  was  applauded  by  some  persons  of  high  statioo.  His 
niece,  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  asked  him  why  he  shut  him- 
self up.  He  answered  that  he  had  been  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  by  his  son^s  villany.  Anne  seemed  not  at  all  to 
understand  this  feeling.  ^^  People,"  she  S8ud,  ^  are  ver^  un- 
easy about  Popery.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  army  will  do 
the  same.**  • 

And  now  the  king,  greatly  disturbed,  called  together  the 
principal  oflicerB  who  were  still  in  London.  Churchill,  who 
was  about  this  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-geneml, 
made  his  appearance  with  that  bland  serenity  which  neither 
peril  nor  infamy  could  ever  disturb.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  Henry  Fitzroy,  Ddke  of  GraAon,  whose  audacity 
and  activity  made  him  conspicuous  among  the  natural  children 
of  Charles  tiie  Second.  Graflon  was  colonel  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
completely  under  ChurchilPs  influence,  and  was  prepared  to 
desert  the  ruyal  standard  as  soon  as  the  favorable  moment 
shoulfl  arrive.  Two  other  traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Kirke 
and  Trelawney,  who  commanded  those  two  fierce  and  lawless 
bunds  then  known  as  the  Tangier  regiments.  Both  of  them 
liad,  like  the  other  Protestant  officers  of  the  army,  long  s^^en 
with  extreme  displeasure  the  partiality  which  the  king  had 
shown  to  members  of  his  own  Church ;  and  Trelawney  re- 
membered with  bitter  resentment  the  persecution  of  his  brother 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  James  addressed  the  assembly  in  terms 
worthy  of  a  better  man  and  of  a  better  cause.  It  might  be,  he 
said,  that  some  of  the  officers  had  conscientious  scruples  about 
^(j^hting  for  him.  If  so  he  was  willing  to  receive  bock  theii 
commissions.  But  he  adjured  them  as  gentlemen  and  soldiers 
not  to  imitate  the  shameful  example  of  Cornbury.  All  seemed 
moved  ;  and  none  more  than  Churchill.  He  was  the  first  to 
vow  with  well-feigned  enthusiasm  that  he  would  shed  the  hut 
drop  of  his  blood  in  the  service  of  his  gracious  master.  Graftoo 
was  loud  and  forward  in  similar  protestations ;  and  the  4*zaro* 
pie  was  followed  by  Kirke  and  Trelawney .f 

«  Clarendor  3  Diary,  Nor.  15,  16,  17,  20,  1688 
*  Clarke's  Life  of  Jamos,  it  219,  Orig.  Mocn. 
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Decii\ed  by  these  professions,  the  king  prepared  to  set  out 
for  .^  alisbury.  Before  his  departure  he  was  informed  that  a 
c-oiisid<'r  ble  number  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  desired 
to  V  admitted  to  an  audience.  They  came,  with  SancroA  a 
t  eir  head,  to  present  a  petition,  praying  that  a  free  and  legal 
p  irliament  might  be  called,  and  that  a  negotiation  might  be 
a;>**ned  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Tlie  hibtory  of  this  petition  is  curious.  The  thought  seems 
to  have  occurred  at  once  to  cwo  great  chiefs  of  parties  who  had 
long  been  rivals  and  enemies,  Rochester  and  Halifax.  They 
both,  independently  of  one  another,  consulted  the  bishops. 
The  bishops  warmly  approved  of  the  suggestion.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  a  genersj  meeting  of  peers  should  be  called  to 
deliberate  on  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  king.  It  was  term 
time  ;  and  in  term  time  men  of  rank  and  fashion  then  lounged 
every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  as  they  now  lounge  in  the  clubs 
of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  Jameses  Street.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  for  the  lords  who  assembled  there  to  step  aside  into  some 
adjoining  room  and  to  hold  a  consultation.  But  unexpected 
difficulties  arose.  Halifax  became  first  cold  and  then  adverse. 
It  was  his  nature  to  discover  objections  to  every  thing ;  and  ou 
this  occasion  his  sagacity  was  quickened  by  rivalry.  The 
scheme  which  he  had  approved  while  he  regarded  it  as  his 
own,  began  to  displease  him  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was 
iilso  the  scheme  of  Rochester,  by  whom  he  had  been  long 
thwarted  and  at  length  supplanted,  and  whom  he  disliked  as 
much  as  it  was  in  his  easy  nature  to  dislike  any  body.  Not- 
tingham was  at  that  time  much  under  the  influence  of  Halifax. 
They  both  declared  that  they  would  not  join  in  the  address  if 
Rochester  signed  it  Clarendon  expostulated  in  vain.  **] 
mean  no  disrespect,^*  said  Halifax,  *^  to  my  Lord  Rochester ; 
but  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission ; 
the  proceedings  of  that  court  must  soon  be  the  subject  of  a 
very  serious  inquiry ;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  one  who  has  sate 
there  should  take  any  part  in  our  proceedings.**  Nottingham, 
with  strong  expressions  of  personal  esteem  for  Rochester, 
avowed  the  same  opinion.  The  authority  of  the  two  dissen- 
tient lords  prevented  several  other  noblemen  from  subscribing 
tlie  address ;  but  the  Hydes  and  the  bishops  persisted.  Nine- 
teen signatures  were  procured  ;  and  the  petitioners  waited  in  o 
body  on  the  king.* 

•  Clarendon'8  Diarj,  from  Nov.  8  to  Nov.  17,  1688. 
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He  received  their  addreas  ungraciously.  He  assured  them, 
mdeed,  that  he  passiooately  desired  the  meeting  of  a  free  par- 
liament ;  and  he  promised  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  king,  that  he 
would  call  one  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  have 
left  the  island.  ^^  But  how,^*  said  he,  **  can  a  parliament  be 
free  when  an  enemy  is  in  the  kingdom,  and  can  return  noar  a 
hundred  votes  ?  *^  To  the  prelates  lie  spoke  with  peculiar  acri- 
mony. *'*'  I  could  not,*'  he  said,  *^  prevail  on  you  the  otlier  day 
to  declare  against  this  invasion ;  but  vou  are  ready  enough  ru 
declare  against  me.  Then  you  would  not  meddle  with  politicK. 
Vou  have  no  scruple  about  meddling  now.  You  would  be 
better  employed  in  teaching  your  flocks  how  to  obey  than  in 
teaching  me  how  to  govern.  You  have  excited  this  rebellbua 
temper  among  them ;  and  now  you  foment  :L^*  He  was  much 
incensed  against  his  nephew  Grafton,  whose  signature  stood 
next  to  that  of  Sancroft,  and  said  to  the  young  man,  with  great 
asperity,  ^*  You  know  nothing  about  religion :  you  care  nothing 
about  it ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend  to  have  a  con- 
science. *'  It  is  true,  sir,**  answered  Grafton,  with  impudent 
frankness,  ^^  that  1  have  very  little  conscience ;  but  1  belong  to 
a  party  which  has  a  great  deal."  • 

Bitter  as  was  the  king's  language  to  the  petitioners,  it  was 
far  less  bitter  than  that  which  he  held  after  they  liad  withdrawn. 
He  had  done,  he  said,  far  too  much  already  in  the  hope  of 
ftatisfying  an  undutiful  and  ungrateful  people.  He  had  aUnys 
hated  the  thought  of  concession  ;  but  he  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  talked  over ;  and  now  he,  hke  his  father  before  him, 
had  found  that  concession  only  made  subjects  more  encroach- 
ing. He  would  yield  nothing  more,  not  an  atom ;  and,  after 
his  fashion,  he  vehemently  repeated  many  times,  ^^  Not  an 
Aiu.n."  Not  only  would  he  make  no  overtures  to  the  invaders, 
but  he  would  receive  none.  If  the  Dutch  sent  flags  of 
truce,  the  first  messenger  should  be  dismissed  without  an 
answer ;  the  second  should  be  hanged.t  In  such  a  mood 
James  set  out  for  Salisbury.  His  last  act  before  his  departure 
was  to  appoint  a  council  of  five  lords  to  represent  him  in  Lon- 


*  Clazke'B  Life  of  James,  iL  212,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Clarendon's  Diury, 

Nov.  17.  1688 ;  Citters,  Nov.  fj ;  Burnet,  i.  791 ;  Some  Reflections 
upon  the  most  Humble  Petition  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
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^D  during  his  absence.  Of  the  five,  two  were  Papists,  ana 
by  law  incapable  of  office.  Joined  with  them  was  Jeffreys,  a 
Protestant  indeed,  but  more  detested  by  the  nation  than  any 
Papist.  To  tlie  other  two  members  of  this  boara,  Preston  ana 
Godolphin,  no  serious  objection  could  be  made.  On  the  day 
on  which  the  king  lef\  London  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent 
to  Portsmouth.  That  fortress  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and 
was  under  the  government  of  Berwick.  The  fleet  commanded 
by  Dartmouth  lay  close  at  hand ;  and  it  was  supposed  that, 
if  things  went  ill,  the  royal  infant  would,  without  difficulty,  he 
conveyed  from  Portsmouth  to  France.* 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbury,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  iUe  episcopal  palace.  Evil  news  was  now  fast 
pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  western  counties 
had  at  length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Cornbury's  de- 
sertion was  known,  many  great  land-owners  took  heart  and 
hastened  to  Exeter.  Among  them  was  Sir  William  F'ortman 
of  Bryanstone,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorsetshire,  und  Sir 
Francis  Warre  of  Hestercombe,  whose  interest  was  great  in 
Somersetshire.t  But  the  most  important  of  the  new  comers 
was  Seymour,  who  had  recently  inherited  a  baronetcy  which 
added  little  to  his  dignity,  and  who,  in  birth,  in  political  influ- 
ence, and  in  parliamentary  abilities,  was  beyond  comparison 
the  foremost  among  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  England.  At  his 
first  audience  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  characteristic 
pride  in  a  way  which  surprised  and  amused  the  prince.  *'*'  1 
think,  Sir  Edward,'^  said  William,  meaning  to  be  very  civil, 
"  tliat  you  are  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset."  "  Par- 
don me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  never  forgot  that  he  was 
the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Seymours,  '^  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  is  of  my  family."  | 

Tlie  quarters  of  William  now  began  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  court  More  than  sixty  men  of  rank  and  fortuift/ 
were  lodged  at  Exeter ;  and  the  daily  display  of  rich  livcnes« 
ind  of  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses  in  the  Cathedral  Close, 
gave  to  that  quiet  precinct  something  of  the  splendor  and  gayety 
of  Whitehall.     The  common   people  were  eager  to  lake  anas ; 

•  Clarke's  life  of  James.  220,  221. 

t  Eachard's  History  of  the  Itevolution. 

J  Seymour's  reply  to  William  is  related  by  mmv  writers,  li 
much  resembles  a  story  which  is  told  of  the  Manriqucs  family. 
rUey,  it  is  said,  took  for  their  device  the  words,  "  Nos  no  descen* 
tones  d<)  los  Keyes,  sino  los  Keyes  descienden  de  nos." — Carpen* 
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ttiid  It  would  have  been  easy  to  form  imiiy  battalloiii  of  infiui 
try.  But  Schomberg,  who  thought  little  or  soldien  fresh  front 
the  plough,  maintained  that,  if  the  expedttioo  eould  not  succeen 
without  such  help,  it  would  not  succeed  at  all ;  and  Williain, 
who  had  as  much  professional  feeling  as  Schoinberg,eoneiirred 
in  this  opinion.  Commissions  therefore  for  laisinff  new  le^- 
inents  were  very  sparingly  giv3n ;  and  none  but  picked  lecniits 
were  enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  the  pnnce  shoald  give  a 
public  reception  to  the  whole  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  assembled  at  Exeter,  rle  addressed  them  m  a  short 
hut  dignified  and  well-oonsidereil  speech.  He  was  not,  he 
said,  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  all  whom  he  saw.  Bol 
he  had  a  list  of  their  names,  and  knew  how  high  ther  stood 
in  the  estimation  of  their  country.  He  gently  chid  their 
tardiness,  but  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  it  was  not  Yet  too 
late  to  save  the  kingdom.  ^  Therefore,^  he  said,  **  geDucmen, 
friends,  and  fellow-Protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  follow- 
ers  most  heartily,  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp.^^  * 

Seymour,  a  keen  politician,  long  accustomed  to  the  tactics  of 
faction,  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  party  which  had  begun  to 
rally  round  the  prince  stood  in  need  of  organization.  It  was  as 
yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand  ;  no  common  object  had  been 
publicly  and  formally  avowed ;  nobody  was  pledged  to  any 
thing.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  at  the  Deanery  broke  up,  he 
sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an  association  should  he 
formed,  and  that  all  the  Lnglish  adherents  of  the  prince  should 
put  their  hands  to  an  instrument  binding  them  to  be  true  to 
their  leader  and  to  each  other.  Buniet  carried  the  suggestion 
to  the  prince  and  to  Shrewsbury,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  ap- 
proved. A  meeting  was  held  in  the  cathedral.  A  short  paper 
drawn  up  by  Burnet  was  produced,  approved,  and  eagerly 
signed.  The  subscribers  engaged  to  pursue  in  concert  the 
objects  set  forth  in  the  princess  declaration ;  to  stand  by  him 
and  by  each  other ;  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  all  who  should 
make  any  attempt  on  his  person  ;  and,  even  if  such  an  attempt 
should  unhappily  succeed,  to  persist  in  their  undertaking  till  the 
liberties  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  should  be  eiiectually 
secured.f 


*  Fourth  Collection  of  Papen,  1688 ;  Letter  from  Exon. ;  Burnet 
t.  792. 
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About  the  same  time  a  messenger  arrived  at  Exeter  from  the 
Earl  of  Bath,  who  commanded  at  Plymouth.  Bath  declared 
tliat  he  placed  himself,  his  troops,  and  the  fortress  which  he 
governed,  at  the  princess  disposal.  The  invaders  therefore  had 
iMiw  not  a  single  enemy  in  their  rear.* 

While  the  West  was  thus  rising  to  confront  the  king,  the 
North  was  all  in  a  flame  behind  him.  On  the  sixteenth 
Delamere  took  arms  in  Cheshire.  He  convoked  his  tenants, 
called  upon  them  to  stand  by  him,  promised  that,  if  they  fell  in 
the  cause,  their  leases  should  be  renewed  to  their  children,  and 
exhorted  every  one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take  the  field, 
or  to  provide  a  substitute.t  He  appeared  at  Manchester  with 
(lAy  men  armed  and  mounted,  and  his  force  had  trebled  before 
he  reached  Booden  Downs. 

The  neighboring  counties  were  violently  agitated.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  Danby  should  seize  York,  and  that  Devon- 
shire should  appear  at  Nottingham.  At  Nottingham  no  resist- 
ance was  anticipated.  But  at  York  there  was  a  small  garrison 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Reresby.  Danby  ac^ed  with 
rare  dexterity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentry  and  freeholders  of 
Yoricshire  had  been  summoned  for  the  twenty-second  of  No- 
vember to  address  the  king  on  the  state  of  affairs.  All  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  three  ridings,  several  noblemen,  and  a 
multitude  of  opulent  esquires  and  substantial  yeomen  had  been 
attracted  to  the  provincial  capital.  Pour  troops  of  militia  had 
been  drawn  out  under  arms  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  The 
common  hall  was  crowded  with  freeholders,  and  the  discussion 
liad  begun,  wlien  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the  Papists 
were  up,  and  were  slaying  the  Protestants.  The  Papists  of 
York  were  much  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for 
hiding-places  than  in  attacking  enemies  who  outnumbered  them 
in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one.  But  at  that  time  no 
story  of  Popish  atrocity  could  be  so  wild  and  marvellous  as  not 
to  find  ready  belief.  The  meeting  separated  in  dismay.  The 
whole  city  was  in  confusion.  At  this  moment  Danby  at  the 
bead  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen  rode  up  o  the  militia,  and 
raised  the  cry,  "  No  Popery  !  A  free  parliament !  The  Prot- 
estant religion !  *'  The  militia  echoed  the  shout.  The  garri- 
son was  instantly  surprised  and  disarmed.     The  governor  wa« 

•  Letter  of  Bath  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Nor.  18,  1688 ;  Da^ 
f>jnple. 
-•  Pim  Collection  of  Papers,  1688  ;  Txindon  Oaaeite,  Nov.  22. 
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placed  under  arrest  The  gates  were  dosed.  SentiiieU  were 
placed  every  where.  The  populace  was  suflTered  to  pull  down 
d  Roman  Catiiolic  cliapel ;  but  no  other  harm  appears  Co  have 
been  done.  On  the  following  morning  the  .Guildliall  was 
crowded  with  the  fii*st  gentlemen  of  tlie  bhire,  and  with  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  lord  mayor  was  placed 
in  the  chair.  Danby  proi)osed  a  declaration  setting  forth  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the  friends  of  the  constitution  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion  to  rise  in  amis.  This  declaration  was 
eagerly  adopted,  and  received  in  a  few  hours  the  signatures  of 
six  peers,  of  five  baronets,  of  six  knights,  and  of  many  gentle- 
men of  high  consideration.* 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  friende 
and  de|>endunts,  quitted  the  palace  which  he  was  roaring  al 
Chatswortii,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  Derby.  There  he  for- 
nuilly  delivered  to  \\\e  mayor  a  paper  stating  the  reasons  which 
imd  moved  him  to  this  enterprise.  He  then  proceeded  lo  Not> 
tmgbam,  which  soon  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
insurrection.  Here  a  proclamation  was  put  forth  couched  in 
bold  and  severe  terms.  The  name  of  rebellion,  it  was  said, 
was  a  bugbear  which  could  frighten  no  reasonable  man.  Was 
it  rebellion  to  defend  those  laws  and  that  religion  which  every 
king  of  England  bound  himself  by  oath  to  mainuiinf  How 
that  oath  had  lately  been  observed  was  a  question  on  which,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  a  free  parliament  would  soon  pronounce.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  insurgents  declared  tliat  they  held  it  to  be 
not  rel)ellion,  but  legitimate  self-defence,  to  resist  a  tyrant  who 
knew  no  taw  but  his  own  will.  The  northern  rising  became 
every  day  more  formidable.  Pour  powerful  and  wealthy  earls, 
Manchester,  Stamford,  Rutland,  and  Chesterfield,  repaired  to 
Nottingham,  and  were  jo^'ned  there  by  Lord  Cholmondlcy  and 
by  Lord  Grey  de  Ruihyn.t 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in  the  south  were  approach* 
iug  each  other.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  learned  tliat 
the  king  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time  to  leave  Exe< 
tcr.  He  placed  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country  under  tlio 
government  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  set  out  on  Wednes- 
nay  the  twenty-first  of  November,  escorted  by  many  of  th€ 
most  considerable  gentlemen  of  the  western  counties,  for  Ax< 
minster,  where  he  remained  several  days. 


•  Reresby's  Memoirs  ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  iL  231,  Orig.  H«fli 
«  Cibber'i  Aitology ;  History  of  the  D«iserti<m;  Lnttwll'i  DSvy, 
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The  king  was  eager  to  fight ;  and  it  was  obviously  his  n)tcre.s 
to  do  so.  Every  hour  took  away  something  from  nis  own 
strength,  and  added  something  to  the  strength  of  his  enemies. 
It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops  sliould  be  blooded. 
A  great  battle,  however  it  might  terminate,  could  not  but  injure 
the  prince's  popularity.  All  this  William  perfectly  undeist(X)(j, 
and  determined  to  avoid  an  action  as  long  as  possible.  It  is 
Slid  that,  when  Schomberg  was  told  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing and  were  determined  to  fight,  he  answered  with  the 
composure  of  a  tactician  confident  in  his  skill,  ^^  That  ^\ill  be 
lust  (IS  we  may  clioose."  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  pre- 
vent all  skirmishing  between  the  advanced  guards  of  the 
armies.  William  was  desirous  that  in  such  skirmishing  nothing 
might  happen  which  could  wound  the  pride  or  rouse  the  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  the  nation  which  he  meant  to  deliver.  He 
therefore,  with  admirable  prudence,  placed  his  British  regi- 
ments in  the  situations  where  there  was  most  risk  of  collision. 
The  outposts  of  the  royal  army  were  Irish.  The  consequence 
was  that,  in  the  little  combats  of  this  short  campaign,  the  inva- 
ders had  on  their  side  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  Englishmen. 

The  first  of  these  encounters  took  place  at  Wincanton. 
Mackay^s  regiment,  composed  of  British  soldiers,  lay  near  a 
body  of  the  king's  Irish  troops,  commanded  by  their  country- 
nuu)  the  gallant  Sarsfield.  Mackay  sent  out  a  small  party 
under  a  lieutenant  named  Campbell,  to  procure  horses  for  the 
baggage.  Campbell  found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton,  and 
was  just  leaving  that  town  on  his  return,  when  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  Sarsfield's  troops  approached.  The  Irish  were  four  to 
one  ;  but  Campbell  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last.  With  a 
handful  of  resolute  men  he  took  his  stand  in  the  road.  The 
rest  of  his  soldiers  lined  the  hedges  which  overhung  tTie  high- 
way on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  enemy  aime  up 
"  Stand,''  cried  Campbell.  "  For  whom  are  you  ?  "  "  I  am 
for  King  James,"  answered  the  leader  of  the  other  pany. 
"And  I  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  "  VVe 
will  prince  you," answered  the  Irishman  with  a  curse.  "  Fire!" 
excluimed  Campbell ;  and  a  sharp  fire  was  instantly  poured  in 
from  both  the  liedges.  The  king's  troops  received  three  well- 
liined  volleys  before  they  could  make  any  return.  At  lengtli 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  one  of  the  hedges ;  and  would  have 
.>verjK)wered  the  little  band  which  was  opposed  to  them,  had 
not  the  country  people,  who  mortally  hated  the  Irish,  given  a 
^se  alarm  that  more  of  the  prince's  troops  were  coming  up 
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Sarsficld  recalled  his  nien  and  fell  back ;  and  Oampbell  pro 
seeded  on  his  march  unmolested  with  the  baggpige  bonea 
This  affair,  creditable  undoubtedly  to  the  \alor  and  discipluM 
of  the  princess  army,  was  magnified  by  report  into  a  victory  won 
against  great  odds  by  British  Protestants  over  Popish  barbariani 
who  had  been  brought  from  Connaught  to  oppress  our  islaad.* 

A  few  hours  aAer  this  sidrmisli  an  event  tiiok  place  which 
put  an  end  to  all  risk  of  a  more  serious  struggle  between  the 
armies.  Churchill  and  some  of  his  principal  accomplices  were 
assembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the  conspirators,  Kirke  and 
Trelawney,  liad  proceeded  to  Warminster,  where  their  legi* 
ments  were  posted.  All  was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  the  long 
meditated  treason. 

Churchill  advised  the  king  to  visit  Warminster,  and  to  inspect 
the  troops  stationed  there.  James  assented ;  and  his  coach 
was  at  the  door  of  the  episcopal  palace  when  his  nose  be^d 
to  bleed  violently.  He  was  forced  to  postpone  his  expedition 
and  to  put  himself  under  medical  treatment.  Three  da3ra 
elapsed  before  the  hemorrhage  was  entirely  subdued  ;  and  dur- 
ing those  three  days  alarming  rumors  reached  his  cars. 

it  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy  so  widely  spread  as  that 
of  which  Churchill  was  the  head  could  be  kept  altogether 
secret  There  was  no  evidence  which  could  be  laid  before  a 
jury  or  a  court  martial ;  but  strange  whispers  wandered  about 
the  camp.  Peversham,  who  held  the  chief  command,  reported 
that  there  was  a  bad  spirit  in  the  army.  It  was  hinted  to  the 
king  tliat  some  who  were  near  his  person  were  not  his  friends, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  send  Churchill  an<| 
GraAon  under  a  guard  to  Portsmouth.  James  rejected  this 
counsel.  A  propensity  to  suspicion  was  not  among  his  vices. 
Indeed  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  professions  of  fidel- 
ity and  attachment  was  such  as  might  rather  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  good -hearted  and  inexperienced  stripling  than 
from  a  politician  who  was  far  advanced  in  life,  who  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  who  had  suffered  much  from  villanous  arUf, 
and  whose  own  character  was  by  no  means  a  favorable  speci- 
men of  human  nature.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any 
other  man  who,  having  himself  so  little  scruple  about  breaking 
fa  th  with  others,  was  so  slow  to  believe  that  others  could  break 
laith  with  him.  Nevertheless,  the  reports  which  he  had  re* 
ceived  of  the  state  of  his  army  disturbed  him  greatly.     He  was 


•  Whittie'i  Diary;  History  of  the  Detertkm ;  LufetieU's  Diary 
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DOW  no  longer  impatient  for  a  battle.  He  even  began  to  think 
of  retreating.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth 
of  November,  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  those  ofiicerB  against  whom  he  had  been  most  ear* 
nestly  cautioned.  Feversham  expressed  an  opinion  that  k  was 
desirable  to  fall  back.  Churchill  argued  on  the  other  Side. 
The  consultation  lasted  till  midnight.  A  length  the  king 
declared  that  he  had  decided  for  a  retreat  Churchill  saw  or 
imagined  that  he  was  distrusted,  and,  though  giAed  with  a  rare 
■elf-command,  could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness.  Before  the 
day  broke  he  fled  to  the  prince's  quarters,  accompanied  by 
Grof\on.* 

Churchill  lefl  behind  him  a  letter  of  explanation.  It  war 
written  with  that  decorum  which  he  never  failed  to  preserve  in 
the  midst  of  guilt  and  dishonor.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  every  thing  to  the  royal  favor.  Interest,  he  said,  and 
gratitude  impelled  him  in  the  same  direction.  Under  no  other 
government  could  he  hope  to  be  so  great  and  prosperous  as  he 
had  been ;  but  all  such  considerations  must  yield  to  a  para- 
mount duty.  He  was  a  Protestant ;  and  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously draw  his  sword  against  the  Protestant  cause.  As  tc 
the  rest,  he  would  ever  be  ready  to  hazard  life  and  fortune  in 
defence  of  the  sacred  person  and  of  the  lawful  rights  of  his 
gracious  master.f 

Next  morning  all  was  confusion  in  the  royal  camp.  The 
king's  friends  were  in  dismay.  His  enemies  could  not  conceal 
their  exultation.  The  consternation  of  James  was  increased  by 
news  which  arrived  on  the  same  day  from  Warminster.  Kirke, 
who  commanded  at  that  post,  had  refused  to  obey  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  Salisbury.  There  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  he  too  was  in  league  with  tlie  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  rumored  that  he  had  actually  gone  over  with  all  his 
troops  to  the  enemy  ;  and  the  rumor,  though  false,  was,  dur- 
ing some  hours,  fully  believed.|  A  new  light  flashed  on  the 
irind  of  the  imhappy  king.  He  thought  tli^t  he  understood 
why  he  had  been  pressed,  a  few  days  before,  to  visit  Warmin- 
ster.    There   he  would  have  found  himself  helpless,  at  the 

•  Ckrke'i  Life  of  James,  u.  222,  Orig.  Mem.;  Barillon,  -^^^t 
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mercy  of  tlic  conspiratorB,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
outposts.  Those  who  might  have  attempted  to  defend  him 
would  have  been  easily  overpowered.  He  would  have  be«i 
carr'ed  a  prisoner  to  the  head-quarters  jf  the  invading  army. 
Perhaps  soirie  still  blacker  treason  might  have  been  oofiimitted ; 
for  men  who  have  once  engaged  in'  a  wicked  and  perilous  en* 
terpnse  are  no  longer  their  own  masters,  and  are  often  impelled, 
by  a  fatality  which  is  part  of  their  just  punishment,  to  crimee 
such  as  they  would  at  first  have  shuddered  to  contemplate. 
Surely  it  was  not  without  the  special  intervention  of  some 
guardian  saint  that  a  king  devoted  to  the  Gathdic  Church  had, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  blindly  hastening  to  captivity, 
perliaps  to  death,  been  suddenly  arrested  by  what  he  had  then 
thought  a  disastrous  malady. 

All  these  things  confirmed  James  in  the  resolution  which  be 
liad  taken  on  tlie  piseoeding  evening.  Orders  were  Jji^^^  ^ 
an  immediate  retreat.  Salisbury  was  in  an  uproar.  The  camp 
broke  up  with  the  confuskm  of  a  flight.  No  man  knew  whom 
to  trust  or  whom  to  obey.  The.  material  strength  of  the  army 
was  little  diminished  ;  but  its  moral  strength  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Many  whom  shame  would  have  restrained  from 
leading  the  way  to  the  princess  quarters  were  eager  to  imitate 
an  example  which  they  never  would  have  set ;  and  many  who 
would  have  stood  by  their  king  while  he  appeared  to  be  res- 
olutely advancing  against  the  invaders,  felt  no  inclination  to 
follow  a  receding  sUindard.* 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  Andover.  He  was  attended 
by  his  son-in-law  Prince  (Tcorge,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Both  were  among  the  conspirators,  and  would  probably  have 
accompanied  Churchill,  had  he  not,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  council  of  war,  thought  it  expedient  to  take 
his  departure  suddenly.  The  impenetrable  stupidity  of  Prince 
Georae  served  his  turn  on  this  occasion  better  than  cunnihff 
would  have  done.  It  was  his  habit,  when  any  news  was  lold 
him,  to  exclaim  in  French,  '^  Est-il-possible  ?^*  ^^  Is  itpoesible  ? 
This  catchword  was  now  of  great  use  to  him.  ^^  Est-il-possi- 
ble ?**  he  cried,  when  he  had  been  made  to  understand  that 
Churchill  and  Graflon  were  missing.  And  when  the  ill  tidingb 
cunne  fn^m  Warminster  he  again  ejaculated,  "  Est-il-possible  ?" 

Prince  George  and  Ormond  were  invited  to  sup  with  the 
king  at  Andover.     The  meal  must  have  been  a  sad  one.    Tlie 

•  History  cf  the  Besertioii:  Luttiell's  Diary. 
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king  was  overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes.  His  son-in-law 
was  the  dullest  of  companions.  ^^  I  have  tried  Prince  Geor£<» 
Bober/^  said  Charles  the  Second ;  '^  and  I  have  tried  him  drunk 
and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in  him.^'  *  Ormond,  who 
was  through  life  taciturn  and  bashful,  was  not  likely  to  be  in 
high  spirits  at  such  a  moment.  At  length  the  repast  termi- 
nated. The  king  retired  to  rest  Horses  were  in  waitir.g  for 
the  prince  and  Ormond,  who,  as  soon  as  they  leA  the  tabic, 
mounted  and  rode  off.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Earl 
of  Drumlanrig,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Qucensberry.  The 
defection  of  this  young  nobleman  was  no  insignificant  event. 
For  Queensberry  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  Scotland,  a  class  compared  with  whom  the  bitterest  English 
Tories  might  be  called  Whiggish ;  and^  Drumlanrig  himself 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Dundce^s  regiment  of  horse,  a  band 
more  detested  by  the  Whigs  than  even  Kirke^s  lambs.  This 
fresh  calamity  was  announced  to  the  king  on  the  following 
morning.  He  was  less  disturbed  by  the  news  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  shock  which  he  had  undergone  twenty- 
four  hours  before  had  prepared  him  for  almost  any  disaster ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  be  seriously  angry  with.  Prince  George, 
who  was  hardly  an  accountable  being,  for  having  yielded  to 
the  arts  of  such  a  tempter  as  Churchill.  "  What !  ^^  said  Jumes, 
^^  is  Est-il-possible  gone  too?  After  all,  a  good  troo|)er  would 
have  been  a  greater  loss.'^t  In  truth  the  king^s  whole  anger 
seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  concentrated,  and  not  without 
cause,  on  one  object  He  set  off  for  London,  breathing  ven- 
geance against  Churchill,  and  learned,  on  arriving,  a  new 
crime  of  the  arch  deceiver.  The  Princess  Anne  had  been 
some  hours  missing. 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  the  Churchills,  had  been 
induced  by  them  to  notify  under  her  own  hand  to  William,  a 
week  before,  her  approbation  of  his  enterprise.  She  assured 
him  that  she  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  friends,  and  that 
she  would  remain  in  the  palace,  or  take  refuge  in  the  city,  as 
they  might  determine.^  On  Sunday  the  twenty-fifth  of  No- 
vember, she,  and  those  who  thought  for  her,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  sudden  resolution.     That  af\ernocm  a 


*  J)artmouth'g  note  on  Burnet,  L  643. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  26;    Clarke's  life  of  Jamoa,  ii,    221 
^ibkce  George's  letter  to  the  king  hnn  often  been  printed. 
t  Tlie  lettar,  dated  Nov.  18,  vrul  be  found  in  Dalrympla. 
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3ourier  from  Salisbury  brought  ddin^ps  that  Churchill  had  4m 
appeared,  that  he  had  be^  accompanied  by  GraAon,  thai 
Kirke  had  proved  fitlae,  and  that  the  royal  forces  were  in  full 
retreat.  There  was,  as  usually  happened  when  great  news, 
good  or  bad,  arrived  in  town,  a  great  crowd  that  evening  ia 
the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  Curiosity  and  anxiety  sate  on  every 
face.  The  queen  broke  forth  into  natural  expressions  of  indig* 
nation  a^inst  the  chief  traitor,  and  did  not  altc^ther  spare  his 
too  partial  mistress.  The  sentinels  were  doubled  round  that 
part  of  the  palace  which  Anne  occupied.  The  princess  was  fa 
dismay.  In  a  few  hours  her  father  would  be  at  Westminster. 
It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  treat  her  personally  with  sever- 
ity; but  that  he  would  permit  her  any  longer  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  her  friend  was  not  to  be  hoped.  It  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Sarah  would  be  placed  under  arrest  and  would  be 
subjected  to  a  strict  examination  by  shrewd  and  risorous  inqui^ 
iters.  Her  papers  would  be  seized.  Perhaps  evidence  affect- 
ing her  life  niisht  be  discovered.  If  so  the  worst  might  well 
be  dreaded.  The  vengeance  of  the  implacable  king  knew  no 
distinction  of  sex.  For  offences  much  smaller  than  those 
which  might  probably  be  brought  home  to  Lady  Churchill  he 
had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake.  Strong  afllection 
braced  the  feeble  mind  of  the  princess.  There  was  no  tie 
which  she  would  not  break,  tio  risk  which  she  would  not  run, 
for  the  object  of  her  idolatrous  affection.  ^*  I  will  jump  out  of 
the  window,^^  she  cried,  '^  rather  than  he  found  here  bv  my 
father.*^  The  favorite  undertook  to  manage  an  escape.  She 
communicated  in  all  haste  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
spiracy. In  a  few  hours  every  thing  was  arranged.  That 
evening  Anne  retired  to  her  chamber  as  usual.  At  dead  of 
night  she  rose,  and,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Sarah  and  two 
other  female  attendants,  stole  down  the  back  stairs  in  a  dress- 
ing gown  and  slippers.  The  fugitives  gained  the  open  street 
unchallenged.  A  hackney  coach  was  in  waiting  for  them 
there.  Two  men  guarded  the  humble  vehicle.  One  of  them 
was  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  the  princesses  old  tutor ;  tlie 
other  was  the  magnificent  and  accomplished  Dorset,  whom  tlie 
extremity  of  the  public  danger  had  roused  from  his  luxurious 
:rpose.  Tlie  coach  drove  instantly  to  Aldersgate  Street,  where 
tlie  town  residence  of  the  bishops  of  London  then  stood,  withic 
the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  their  cathedral.  There  the  princesi 
passed  the  night  On  the  following  morning  she  the  out  for 
Gpping  Forest.    In  that  wild  tract  Dorset  possessed  a  venerable 
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mansion,  which  has  long  since  been  destroyed,  in  Ks  nospita- 
bte  dwelling,  the  favorite  resort,  during  many  years,  of  wits 
and  poets,  the  fugitives  made  a  short  stay.  They  could  not 
safely  attempt  to  reach  William^s  quarters ;  for  the  road  thither 
lay  through  a  country  occupied  by  the  royal  forces.  It  was 
therefore  determined  ihat  Anne  sliould  take  refuge  with  the 
northern  insurgents.  Compton  wholly  laid  aside,  for  the  time, 
his  sacerdotal  character.  Danger  and  conflict  had  rekindled 
in  him  all  the  military  ardor  which  he  had  felt  twenty-eight 
years  before,  when  he  rode  in  the  Life  Guards.  He  preceded 
the  princesses  carriage  in  a  buff  coat  and  jackboots,  with  a 
fwoitl  at  his  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsters.  Long  before  she 
reached  Nottingham,  she  was  surrounded  by  a  body  guard  of 
gentlemen  who  volunteered  to  escort  her.  They  invited  the 
bishop  to  act  as  their  colonel ;  and  he  consented  with  an  alac- 
rity which  gave  great  scandal  to  rigid  Churchmen,  and  did 
not  much  raise  his  character,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Whigs.* 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty -sixth,  Anne^s  apart- 
ment was  found  empty,  the  consternation  was  great  in  White- 
hall. While  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber  ran  up  and  down 
the  courts  of  the  palace,  screaming  and  wringing  their  hands, 
while  Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  Foot  Guards,  was 
questioning  the  sentinels  in  the  gallery,  while  the  chancellor 
was  scaling  up  the  papers  of  the  Churchills,  the  princesses  nurse 
broke  into  the  royal  apartments  crying  out  that  the  dear  ■  lady 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Papists.  The  news  flew  to  West- 
minster Hall.  There  the  story  was,  that  her  highness  had  been 
hurricK]  away  by  force  to  a  place  of  conflnement.  When  it 
could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been  voluntary, 
numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  account  forit.  She  had 
been  grossly  insulted  ;  she  had  been  threatened ;  nay,  though 
^he  was  in  that  situation  in  which  woman  is  entitled  to  peculiar 
tenderness,  she  had  been  beaten  by  her  cruel  stepmother.  The 
populace,  which  years  of  misnile  had  made  suspicious  and 
irritable,  was  so  much  excited  by  these  calumnies  that  the  queen 
was  scarcely  safe.  Many  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  Prot- 
estant Tories  whose  loyalty  was  proof  to  all  triab,  repaired  to 

•  Clarendon'!  Diary,   Not.   25,   26,   1688;    atters,   ^^7^;  Ellii 

Correspondence,  Dec.  19;   Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication; 
Bnmet,  L  792;  Compton  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  2,  1688,  in 
Dalrjmnle.    The  bishop's  military  costume  is  mentioueil  in  innumer 
iUe  pamphlets  and  lampoons. 
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'he  palace  that  they  might  be  in  ruadioeaB  to  defend  her  in  the 
Rvnit  of  an  outbreak,  lu  the  midst  of  this  distress  and  terror 
arrived  the  news  of  Prince  Greorge's  flight.  The  coiirior  who 
brouglit  these  evil  tiding  was  fast  followed  by  the  king  himsolC 
The  evening  was  closmg  in  when  James  arrived,  and  was 
informed  ttiat  his  daughter  had  disappeared.  Afler  all  that 
he  hud  suffered,  this  aSliction  forced  a  cry  of  misery  from  hii 
lips.  **•  God  help  me,^  he  said ;  ^^  my  own  children  have  for- 
saken me."  • 

That  evening  he  sate  in  council  with  his  principal  minkteit 
till  a  lute  hour..  It  was  determined  that  he  should  summon  all 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  wlio  were  then  in  London  to 
attend  him  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  should  solemnly 
ask  their  advice.  Accordingly,  on  the  aflemoon  of  Tuesday, 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  lords  met  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
palace.  The  assembly  consisted  of  nine  prelates  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  secular  nobles,  all  Protestants.  The  two  sec- 
retaries of  state,  Middleton  and  Preston,  though  not  peers  of 
England,  were  in  attendance.  The  king  himself  presided. 
The  traces  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering  were  discern- 
ible m  his  countenance  and  deportment.  He  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  referring  to  the  petition  which  had  been  put  into 
his  hands  just  before  he  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer  of 
that  petition  was,  that  he  would  convoke  a  free  parliament 
Situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had  not,  he  said,  thought  it  right 
to  comply.  But,  during  his  absence  from  London,  great 
changes  had  taken  place.  He  had  also  observed  that  his  |)eo- 
pie  every  where  seemed  anxious  that  the  Houses  should  meet. 
He  had  therefore  commanded  the  attendance  of  his  faithful 
peers,  in  order  to  ask  their  counsel. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then  Oxford,  whose  pedi- 
gree, unrivalled  in  antiquity  and  splendor,  gave  him  a  kind  of 
primacy  in  the  meeting,  said 'that  in  his  opinion  those  lords 
who  had  signed  the  petition  to  which  his  majesty  had  referred 
ought  now  to  explain  their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  He  defended  the  petition* 
and  declared  that  he  still  saw  no  hope  for  the  throne  or  the 
country,  but  in  a  parliament  He  would  not,  he  said,  venture 
to  affirm  that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extremity,  even  that  ro.iiedy 
would  be  ef^cacious ;  but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose. 

•  Daitmrath'8  note  on  Burnet,  L  792;  Citten,  ^^^.  1688. 
CUurke's  life  of  James,  u.  226,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Clarendon's  Diury.  Nov 
26 ;  Kevolution  PoUtlea. 
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Ho  added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  open  a  negotiation  witi\ 
ihe  Prince  of  Orange.  Jeffreys  and  Godol}>iHn  followed  ;  and 
both  declared  that  they  agreed  with  Rochester. 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
remembered  his  loud  proff^ssions  of  loyalty,  and  the  agony  of 
shame  and  sorrow  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  only  a  few 
days  before,  by  the  news  of  his  son^s  defection,  broke  forth 
into  a  vehement  invective  against  tyranny  and  I^opery.  ^^  Even 
Dow,^*  he  said,  ^^  his  majesty  is  raising  in  London  a  regiment 
mto  which  no  Protestant  is  admitted.''  "  That  is  not  true," 
cried  James  in  great  agitation  from  the  head  of  the  bouid. 
Clarendon  persisted,  and  left  this  olFensive  topic  only  to  pass  to 
atopic  still  more  otFensive.  lie  accused  the  unfortunate  king 
of  pusillanimity.  Why  retreat  from  Salisbury?  Why  not  try 
the  event  of  a  battle  ?  Could  people  be  blamed  for  submitting 
to  the  invader  when  they  saw  their  sovereign  run  away  at  the 
head  of  his  army  ?  Janies  felt  these  insults  keenly,  and 
remembered  them  long.  Indeed  even  Whigs  thought  the  lan- 
guage of  Clarendon  indecent  and  ungenerous.  Halifax  spoke 
in  a  very  ditferent  tone.  During  several  years  of  peril  he  had 
defended  with  admirable  ability  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  his  country  against  the  prerogative.  But  his  serene 
intellect,  singularly  unsusceptible  of  enthusiasm,  and  singularly 
averse  to  extremes,  began  to  lean  towards  the  cause  of  royalty 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  tliose  noisy  royalists  who  had 
lately  execrated  the  Trimi  lers  as  little  better  tlian  rebels  were 
every  where  rising  in  rebellion.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Halifux 
to  be,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  peacemaker  between  the  throne 
and  the  nation.  His  talents  and  character  fitted  him  for  that 
office ;  and,  if  he  failed,  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes 
against  which  no  human  skill  could  contend,  and  chiefly  to  the 
folly,  faithlessness,  and  obstinacy  of  the  king  whom  he  tried 
to  save. 

Halifax  pow  gave  utterance  to  much  unpalatable  truth,  but 
with  a  delicacy  which  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery 
from  spirits  too  abject  to  understand  that  what  would  justly  be 
called  flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is  a  debt  of  humanity 
lo  the  fallen.  With  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and  defer- 
ence, he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  king  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  great  sacrifices,  it  was  not  enough  to  convoke 
a  oarliament  or  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Borne  iU  least  ol  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  complained 
ihould  be  instantly  redressed,  without  waiting  till  redress  waa 
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Jcmanded  hy  the  Houaes  or  uy  tbe  Raptain  of  tho  boatilQ  inn. 
Nottingham,  in  laiiguun  equallv  respectful,  declared  llMt  M 
kgreeil  with  Halifax.  The  chief  conceaaioiu  which  tbeae  lordi 
pressed  the  kin^  to  make  wera  three.  Ha  ou^t,  they  Mid, 
forthwith  lo  dismiw  all  Roman  Catholics  from  <mce,  to  separaiP 
himaeir  wholly  froq)  France,  aod  to  gnat  an  unlimited  amoesiy 
lo  Those  who  were  in  anns  against  him.  Tbe  last  of  theas 
propusitions,  it  should  aeem,  admitted  of  oo  dispute.  For, 
though  some  of  those  who  were  banded  together  agamst  tbo 
king  had  acted  towards  him  in  a  monner  which  inighl  not 
unreasonably  excite  his  bitter  resealment,  it  was  nmre  likely 
iiai  he  would  soon  be  at  their  mercv  than  that  tliey  would  ever 
be  at  his.  It  would  have  been  childi^  to  open  a  negotiatioa 
with  William,  and  yet  to  deoounce  vengeance  against  men 
whom  William  coufd  uot  without  infamy  abandon.  But  the 
clouded  understanding  and  implacable  temper  of  James  held 
out  long  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  labored  to  con- 
vince htm  thai  it  would  be  wise  to  pardon  (fences  which  be 
•mM  not  punish.  "  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  exclaimed.  **  1  mua 
make  examples,  Churchill  above  all ;  Churehill  whom  I  raised 
Ki  high.  He  and  he  alone  has  done  all  this.  He  has  coiv 
nipted  my  army.  He  has  corrupted  my  child.  He  wouk) 
have  put  nie  into  the  hands  of  the  Priiice  of  Orange,  but  for 
Crod's  special  providence.  My  lords,  you  are  strangely  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  traitors.  None  of  you  troubles  himself  about 
my  safety."  In  answer  to  this  bunt  of  impotent  anger,  those 
who  had  recommended  tbe  amnesty  represented  with  profound 
respect,  but  with  (irmneas,  that  a  priuce  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies  can  be  safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  conciliating. 
"  If  your  majesty,  after  all  that  has  happened,  has  still  any 
hope  of  safety  in  arms,  we  liave  done ;  but  if  not,  you  can  b« 
safe  only  by  regaining  tlie  afleciions  of  your  people."  AAcf 
long  and  animated  debate  the  king  broke  up  the  meeting. 
"My  lords,"  he  said,  "you  have  used  great  freedom;  but  I 
do  ROl  take  it  ill  of  you.     1  have  made  up  my  mind  on  OCM 

C'nL     1  shall  call  a  parliament     The  other  suggestions  which 
V  bctin  offered  arc  of  grave  importance  ;  and  you  will  not  be 
surprised  tliat  1  take  a  night  to  reflect  on  them  before  1  decide."  * 

*  CUri(«'*  Lifb  of  Junei,  iL  236,  Orig.  Htm. ;  Burnet,  i.  TM; 
L«tU«ll'tDurr;  Clsrendon's  Disry,  No*.  27,   168S;  Ctetm,  i^-^ 

OtLttn  fTUaatly  hsd  his  InUUiffsnee  from  om  of  ths  tasd*  wko 
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At  firet  James  deemed  disposed  to  make  excellent  use  of  the 
time  which  he  had  taken  for  consideration.  The  chancellor 
was  diiectea  to  issue  writs  convoking  a  parliament  for  the  thir- 
teenth of  January.  Halifax  was  sent  for  to  the  closet,  had  a 
k>iig  audience,  and  spoke  with  much  more  freedom  than  he 
had  thought  it  decorous  to  use  in  the  presence  of  a  large  as- 
sembly. He  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  With  him  were 
joined  Nottingham  and  Godolphin.  The  king  declared  that  ho 
was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  tlie  sake  of  peace. 
Halifax  answered  that  great  sacrifices  would  doubtless  be 
required.  "  Your  majesty,"  he  said,  "  must  not  expect  that 
those  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands  will  consent  to  any 
terms  which  would  leave  the  laws  at  the  mercy  of  the  prerog- 
ative." With  this  distinct  explanation  of  his  views,  he  ac- 
cepted the  commission  which  the  king  wished  him  to  under- 
take.* The  concessions  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
so  obstinately  refused,  were  now  made  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner. A  proclamation  was  put  forth  by  which  the  king  not  only 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him, 
but  declared  them  eligible  to  be  members  of  the  approaching 
parliament  It  was  not  even  required  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms.  The  same  Ga- 
zette which  announced  that  the  Houses  were  about  to  meet 
contained  a  notification  that  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who,  as  a  Papist, 
as  a  renegade,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  the  dispensing 

were  present.  As  the  matter  is  important,  I  will  give  two  short  pas- 
pages  from  his  despatches.  The  king  said,  **  Dat  het  by  na  voor  hem 
unmogelyck  was  te  pardoneren  persoonen  wie  so  hoog  in  syn  reguarde 
Bchuldlg  stonden,  vooral  seer  uytvarende  jegons  den  Lord  Churchill, 
wion  hy  hadde  groot  gemaakt,  en  nogtans  meynde  de  eenigste  oor- 
sake  van  alle  dese  desertic  en  van  dc  rctraite  van  hare  Coniiii;lvcke 
Tlooghcden  te  wesen."  One  of  the  lords,  probably  Haliiax  or  Not- 
lingluim,  "  seer  hadde  geurgeert  op  dc  sccuritcyt  van  de  lords  die  nu 
met  iyn  Hooghc}^;  geengagcert  staan.  Soo  hoor  ick,"  sa]rs  Citters, 
**  dat  syn  Blajesteyt  onder  andcren  sonde  gesegt  hebben ;  *■  Men 
spreekt  fd  voor  de  securitcyt  voor  andere,  en  niet  voor  de  myi\o.' 
Waar  op  ecn  dcr  Pairs  resolut  dan  met  groot  respect  sounde  geant- 
woordt  hebben  dat,  soo  syne  Majeste^'t's  wapencn  in  staat  waren  om 
hem  te  conncn  maintcneren,  dat  dan  sulk  s^nie  sccuriteyt  koude 
wcson ;  soo  niet,  en  soo  de  difficulteyt  dan  nog  te  surmontcren  was, 
dat  het  den  moeste  geschicdcn  door  do  moeste  condesccndance,  eu 
hoe  mecr  die  was,  en  hy  genegen  om  aan  de  natic  contentcment  te 
geven,  dat  syne  securiteyt  ook  des  te  grooter  soude  wesen." 

*  Letter  of  the  1ti/«hop  of  St.  Asaph  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dee 
17.  1688. 
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power,  and  at  the  harsh  jailer  of  the  hishops,  was  one  of  tht 
«nost  unpopular  men  in  the  realm,  had  ceased  to  be  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  late  priaonery 
Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though  he  held  no  high  place  m  the  estnem 
of  tiis  couMtr^'men,  was  at  least  not  dis(]ualified  by  law  foi 
public  rrust.* 

Hut  these  concessions  were  meant  only  to  blind  the  lords  and 
tlw  nation  to  the  king's  real  designs.  He  had  secretly  deter- 
iniiicd  that,  even  in  this  extremity,  he  would  yield  nothing. 
On  thi*  v(rry  (hiy  on  which  he  issued  the  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty, Uii  fully  explained  his  intentions  to  Barillon.  "Tliia 
negotiation,^'  said  James,  ^^  is  a  mere  feint.  1  must  send  com 
missioncrs  to  my  nephew,  that  1  may  g:iin  time  to  ship  off  my 
wife  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  You  know  the  tem|)er  of  my 
tn^ups.  None  hut  the  Irish  will  stand  by  me;  and  tlie  Irish 
are  not  in  sutHcient  force  to  resist  the  enemy.  A  parliament 
would  impose  on  me  conditions  which  1  could  not  endure.  I 
should  lie  forced  to  undo  all  that  1  have  done  for  the  Catholics, 
and  to  break  with  thii  king  of  France.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
tlie  (pjeen  and  my  child  are  safe,  I  will  |r:ave  England  and  take 
refuge  in  Ire-land,  in  Scotland,  or  with  your  nuLsier."t 

Already  James  had  made  pre|Mxralions  fur  carrying  this 
scheme  into  ellrct.  Dover  liad  been  sent  to  Portsmouth  with 
instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  Priiu:e  of  Wales;  and  Dart- 
niouth,  who  commanded  the  fleet  ihen^,  had  lieen  ordered  to 
ol»ey  Dover's  dirtjctions  in  all  things  concerning  the  royal  in- 
fant, and  to  have  a  yacht  manned  by  tnisty  siiilors  in  readiness 
to  sail  lor  Fnince  at  a  moment's  notice.f  The  king  now  sent 
positive  orders  that  the  child  sliould  instantly  Ik;  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  continental  port.*^  •  Next  to  the  Prince  of  A'ules 
lh(»  chief  object  of  anxiety  was  the  great  seal.  To  that  sym- 
l)ol  of  kingly  authority  our  jurists  have  always  ascribe<l  a 
peculiar  and  almost  mysterious  importance.  It  is  held  that,  if 
the  keeper  of  the  seal  should  aflix  it,  without  taking  tlie  royal 
phnisure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or  to  a  pardon,  though  lir  may 
be  guilty  of  a  high  otfence,  the  instrument  caimot  lie  ques 
tioned   by  any  court  of  law,  and  can  be  annulled  only  by  an 

*  London   Gazette,  Nov.   29,  Dec.   3,   1688;   Clarcnd^n'B   Ditij 
\ov.  29,  30. 

t  Barillon,  December  -rV»  1688. 

X  James  to  Dartmouth,  Nov.  25,  1688.     The  letters  19  m  Da) 
ryiuple. 
A  Jameft  tr  Dartmouth,  Dec.  U  1688. 
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act  of  parliament  James  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  his 
enemies  might  get  this  organ  of  his  will  into  thcii  hands,  and 
might  thus  give  a  legal  validity  to  acts  which  might  affect  him 
injuriously.  Nor  will  his  apprehensions  be  thought  unreason- 
able when  it  is  remembered  that,  exactly  a  hundred  years  later, 
the  great  seal  of  a  lunatic  king  was  used,  with  the  assent  of 
Lorcb  and  Commons,  and  with  the  approbation  of  many  greai 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  his  pre- 
rogatives to  his  son.  Lest  the  talisman  which  possessed  such 
formidable  powers  should  be  abused,  James  determined  that  it 
should  be  kept  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  closet.  Jeffreys 
was  therefore  ordered  to  quit  the  costly  mansion  which  he  had 
lately  built  in  Duke  Street,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
small  apartment  at  Whitehall.* 

The  king  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  flight,  when  an 
unexpected  impediment  compelled  him  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  His  agents  at  Portsmouth  began  to  enter- 
tain scruples.  Even  Dover,  thougli  a  member  of  the  Jesuitical 
cabal,  showed  signs  of  hesitation.  Dartmouth  was  still  less 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes.  He  had  hitherto 
been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  had  done  all  that  he  could  do, 
with  a  disaffected  fleet,  and  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  wind,  to 
prevent  the  Dutch  from  landing  in  England ;  but  he  was  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  policy  of  that  government  which  he 
thought  himself  bound  in  duty  and  honor  to  defend.  The  mu- 
tinous temper  of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  had 
caused  him  much  anxiety ;  and  he  had  been  greatly  relieved 
by  the  news  that  a  free  parliament  had  been  convoked,  and 
that  commissioners  had  been  named  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  joy  was  "clamorous  throughout  the  fleet.  An 
address,  warmly  thanking  the  king  for  these  gracious  conces- 
sions to  public  feeling,  was  drawn  up  on  board  of  the  flag  ship. 
The  admiral  signed  first.  Thirty-eight  captains  wrote  their 
-names  under  his.  This  paper  on  its  way  to  Whitehall  crossed 
the  messenger  who  brought  to  Portsmouth  the  order  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  instantly  be  conveyed  to  France.  Dart- 
mouth learned,  with  bitter  grief  and  resentment,  that  the  free 
parliament,  the  general  amnesty,  the  negotiation,  were  all  parts 
of  a  great  fraud  on  the  nation,  and  tliat  in  this  fraud  he  was 
3xpected  to  be  an  accomplice.     In  a  pathetic  and  manly  letter 


•  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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ho  declared  that  he  had  already  carried  his  obedience  to  the 
farthest  point  to  which  a  Protestant  and  an  EngHahnmn  cculd 
go.  To  put  the  heir  apparent  of  the  British  crown  into  the 
hands  of  Lewis  would  be  nothing  less  than  treason  against  the 
monarchy.  The  nation,  already  too  much  alienated  from  the 
sovereign,  would  be  roused  to  madness.  The  Prince  of  Walei 
would  (nther  not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  attended  by  a 
French  army.  If  his -royal  highness  remained  in  the  island, 
tlie  worst  that  could  be  apprehended  was,  that  he  would  be 
brought  up  a  member  of  the  national  Church ;  and  that  he 
might  be  so  brought  up  ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  every  loyal 
subject  Dartmouth  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  would  risk 
his  life  in  defence  of  the  throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no  party 
to  the  transporting  of  the  prince  mto  France.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of  James.  He  learned 
too  that  he  could  not  on  this  occasion  expect  from  his  admiral 
even  passive  obedience.  For  Dartmouth  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  station  several  sloops  at  \he  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth with  orders  to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  out  unexamined. 
A  change  of  plan  was  necessary.  The  child  must  be  brought 
back  to  London,  and  sent  thence  to  France.  An  interval  of 
some  days  must  elapse  before  this  could  be  done.  During  that 
interval  the  public  mind  must  be  amused  by  the  hope  of  a  par- 
liament and  the  semblance  of  a  negotiation.  Writs  were  sent 
out  for  the  elections.  Trumpeters  went  backward  and  forward 
between  the  capital  and  the  Dutch  head-quarters.  At  length 
passes  for  the  king's  commissioners  arrived ;  and  the  three 
lords  set  out  on  their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of  fearful  distraction.  The 
passions  which,  during  three  troubled  years,  hud  been  gradually 
gathering  force,  now,  emancipated  from  the  restraint  of  fear, 
and  stimulated  by  victory  and  sympathy,  showed  themselves 
without  disguise,  even  in  the  precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling 
The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill  against  the  earl  uf 
Salisbury  ft  )r  turning  Papist.f     The  Lord  Mayor  ordered  the 

*  Second  Collection  of  Papon,  1688 ;  Dartmouth's  Letter,  dat  id 
Dccenibei  3,  1688,  will  be  found  in  Dalrj'mple ;  Clarke's  Life  3t 
.James,  iL  233,  Orig.  Mem.  James  accuses  Dartmouth  of  haying 
p:ot  up  an  address  from  the  fleet  demanding  a  parliament.  This  if 
a  mere  calumny.  The  address  is  one  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  Iuit- 
ing  called  a  parliament,  and  was  framed  before  Dartmouth  had  tht 
^east  suspicion  that  his  Majesty  was  deceiving  the  nation. 

*  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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houses  of  the  R>man  Catholics  of  the  city  to  be  seaichcd  for 
arms.  The  mob  broke  into  the  house  of  one  respectable  mer- 
chant who  held  the  unpopular  faith,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  not  run  a  mine  from  his  cellars  under  the 
neighboring  parish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  par* 
son  and  congregation.*  The  hawkers  bawled  about  the  streets 
a  hue  and  cry  afVer  Father  Petre,  who  had  withdrawn  himself, 
and  not  before  it  was  time,  from  his  apartments  in  the  palace.t 
Wharton^s  celebrated  song,  with  many  additional  verses,  wa^ 
chanted  more  loudly  than  ever  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
The  very  sentinels  who  guarded  the  palace  hummed,  as  tliey 
paced  their  rounds, 

*'  The  English  confusion  to  Popery  drink, 
Lillibullero  bullen  a  la." 

The  secret  presses  of  London  worked  without  ceasing.  Many 
papers  daily  came  into  circulation  by  means  which  the  magis- 
tracy could  not  discover,  or  would  not  check.  One  of  these 
has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  skilful  audacity  with 
which  it  was  written,  and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced. It  purported  to  be  a  supplemental  declaration  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  it  was  written 
in  a  style  very  different  from  tliat  of  his  genuine  manifesto. 
Vengeance  alien  from  the  usages  of  Christian  and  civilized 
nations  was  denounced  against  all  Papists  who  should  dare  to 
espouse  the  royal  cause.  They  should  be  treated,  not  as 
soldiers  or  gentlemen,  but  as  freebooters.  The  ferocity  and 
licentiousness  of  the  invading  army,  which  had  hitherto  been 
restrained  with  a  strong  hand,  should  be  let  loose  on  them. 
Good  Protestants,  and  especially  those  who  inhabited  the  capi- 
tal, were  adjured,  as  they  valued  all  that  was  dear  to  them, 
and  commanded,  on  peril  of  the  princess  highest  displeasure,  to 
seize,  disarm,  and  imprison  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbors 
This  document,  it  is  said,  was  found  by  a  Whig  bookseller 
one  morning  under  his  shop  door.  He  made  haste  to  print  it. 
Blany  copies  were  dis))ersed  by  the  post,  and  passed  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand.  Discerning  men  had  no  difficulty  in  pro 
Douncing  it  a  forgery  devised  by  some  unquiet  and  unprinci- 
pled adventurer,  such  as,  in  troubled  times,  are  always  busy  ii' 
the  foulest  and  darkest  ofHces  of  faction.     But  the  multitud* 


•  Adda,  Dec  ^,  1688. 
t  The  Nuncio  Mya,  •<  8e  lo 
iaif**bo  state  meglio."  * 
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was  completely  duped.  Indeed,  to  such  a  height  had  national 
and  religious  feeling  been  excited  against  the  Irish  Papists,  thai 
most  of  thase  who  believed  the  spurious  proclamation  to  be 
genuine  were  inclined  to  applaud  it  as  a  seasonable  exhibitioo 
of  vigor.  When  it  was  known  that  no  such  document  had 
really  proceeded  from  William,  men  asked  anxiously  what 
impostor  had  so  daringly  and  so  snccessfully  personated  his 
highness.  Some  suspected  Ferguson,  others  Jolmson.  At 
length,  afler  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  Hugh  Speke 
avowed  the  forgery,  and  demanded  from  the  House  of  Rrunik 
wick  a  reward  for  so  eminent  a  service  rendered  to  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  He  asserted,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
conceives  himself  to  have  done  something  eminently  virtuous 
and  honorable,  that,  when  the  Dutch  invasion  had  thrown 
Whitehall  into  consternation,  he  had  offered  his  services  to  the 
court,  had  pretended  to  be  estranged  from  the  Whigs,  and  had 
promised  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  them ;  that  he  had  thus  obtained 
admittance  to  the  royal  closet,  had  vowed  fidelity,  had  been 
promised  large  pecuniary  rewards,  and  had  procured  blank 
passes  which  enabled  him  to  travel  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  hostile  outposts.  All  these  things  he  protested  that 
he  had  done  solely  in  order  that  he  might,  unsuspected,  aim  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  government,  and  produce  a  violent  out- 
break of  popular  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as  one  of  his  contrivances; 
but  whether  his  claim  were  well  founded  may  be  doubted.  He 
delayed  to  make  it  so  long  that  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
him  of  having  waited  for  the  death  of  those  who  could  confute 
him  ;  and  he  produced  no  evidence  but  his  own.* 

VV^hile  these  things  happened  in  London  every  post  from 
every  part  of  the  country  brought  tidings  of  some  new  insur- 
rection. Luniley  had  seized  Newcastle.  The  inhabitants  had 
welcomed  him  with  transport.  The  statue  of  the  king  which 
stood  on  a  loAy  pedestal  of  marble,  had  been  pulled  down  and 
hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of  December  was  long 
remembered  at  Hull  as  the  town-takmg  day.  That  place  had 
a  garrison  commanded  by  Liord  Langdale,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Protestant  officers  concerted  with  the  magistracy  a  plan 
of  revolt:   Langdale  and   his  adherents  were  arrested;   and 


♦  See  the  Secret  History  of  the  Revolution,  by  Hugh  Speke,  1716. 
In  the  Ix>iidon  library  is  a  copy  of  this  rare  work  with  a  inanuscript 
aote  which  seems  to  be  in  Spcke's  own  hanA 
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soldierF  and  citizens  united  in   declaring  for  the   l*rotejitanl 
religion  and  a  free  parliament.* 

TIkj  paslem  counties  were  up.  The  Dukii  of  Norfolk, 
intended  by  three  hundred  gentlemen  armed  and  mounteii, 
ippeanid  in  the  stately  market  place  of  Norwich.  The  mayf>r 
and  aldermen  mot  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand  by  him 
against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.t  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  and  Sir  Edward  Harley  took  up  arms  in  Worcestershire.! 
BristoU  the  second  city  of  the  realm,  opened  its  gates  to  Shrews- 
bury Trelawney,  the  bishop,  who  had  entirely  unleanwHl  in 
the  Tower  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  was  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  princess  troops.  Such  was  the  tem|)er  of  the  inhab- 
itants tliat  II  was  thuught  unnecessary  to  leave  any  garrison 
among  them.^  The  people  of  Gloucester  rose  and  delivered 
Lovelace  from  confinement  An  irregular  army  soon  gathered 
round  him.  Some  of  his  hon«cmen  had  only  halters  for  bridles. 
Many  of  his  infantry  had  only  clulis  for  wea|K)ns.  Rui  this 
force,  such  as  it  was,  marched  unopposed  through  counties 
once  devoted  to  tlie  House  of  Siaarl,  and  at  length  entered 
Oxford  in  triumph.  The  magistrates  came  in  state  to  welcome 
the  insurgents.  The  university  itself,  exasperated  by  recent 
injuries,  was  little  disposed  to  pass  censures  on  rebellion.  Al- 
ready some  of  the  heads  of  Houses  had  desjmtched  one  of  tln.Mr 
number  to  assure  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  they  were  cordially 
with  him,  and  that  they  would  gladly  coin  their  plate  fi>r  liis 
service.  The  Whig  chief,  therefore,  rode  through  the  capital 
of  Toryism  amidst  general  acclamation.  Before  him  the 
drunns  beat  Lillibullero.  Behind  him  came  a  long  stream  uf 
horse  and  fool.  The  whole  High  Street  was  gay  with  orange 
ribbons.  For  already  the  orange  ribbon  had  the  double  sig- 
nification which,  afler  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  it  still  retains.  Already  it  was  the  emblem  to  tlie  Prot- 
estant Englishman  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Celt  of  subjugation  and  persecution.  || 


•  Brand's  Historj  of  Newe^Mtle;  Tickell's  History  of  Hull. 

t  An  account  of  what  passed  at  Norwich  niay  still  be  seen  in 
semral  coUectionB  on  the  original  broadside.  See  also  the  Fouitb 
Collection  of  Papers,  1688. 

1  Clarke's  life  of  James,  it  233;  MS.  Memoir  of  the  Ilarlo) 
funily  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 

^  Citters,  Dec.  i^y,  1C88 ;  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  tiic 
I'rince  of  Orange,  Dec  6,  16S8,  in  Dalrymplc. 

i  Citters.  ^^-f,  1688;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  11 ;  Song  on  loid 

liOvelace's  entry  into  Oxford*  1688  :  Burnet,  L  793 
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While  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all  round  the  king,  friends 
were  fast  shrinking  fy>m  his  side.  The  idea  of  resistance  had 
become  familiar  to  every  mind.  Many  who  had  been  struck 
witli  horror  when  they  heard  of  the  first  defections  now  blamed 
themselves  for  having  been  so  slow  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
limes.  There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  or  danger  in 
repairing  to  William.  Tlie  king,  in  calling  on  the  naticn  to 
elect  representatives,  had,  by  implication,  authorized  all  men 
to  repair  to  the  places  where  they  had  votes  or  interest ;  and 
many  of  those  places  were  already  occupied  by  invaders  o? 
insurgents.  Clarendon  eagerly  caught  at  this  opportunity  of 
deserting  the  fulling  cause.  He  knew  that  his  speech  in  llic 
council  of  peers  had  given  deadly  offence ;  and  he  was  morti- 
fied by  fmding  that  he  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners, tie  had  estates'  in  Wiltshire.  Fie  determined  that 
his  son,  the  son  of  whom  he  had  lately  spoken  with  grief  and 
horror,  should  be  a  candidate  for  that  county;  and,  under 
pretence  of  looking  after  the  election,  he  set  out  fur  the  West, 
lie  was  speedily  followed  by  Oxford,  and  by  others  who  had 
hitherto  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  prince's  enterprise.* 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily  though  slowly  advancing, 
were  within  s(;vcnty  miles  of  Ijondon.  Though  midwinter 
vas  approaching,  the  weather  was  fine  ;  the  way  was  pleasant ; 
and  the  turf  of  Salisbury  plain  seemed  luxuriously  smooth  to 
men  who  had  been  toiling  through  the  miry  ruts  of  the  Devon- 
shire and  Somersetshire  highways.  The  route  of  the  army 
lay  close  by  Ston(?henge  ;  and  regiment  aAer  regiment  halted 
to  examine  that  mysterious  ruin,  celebrated  all  over  tlie  Conti- 
nent as  the  greatest  wonder  of  our  island.  William  entered 
Salisbury  with  the  same  military  pomp  which  he  had  displayed 
at  Kxeter,  and  was  lo<lged  there  in  the  palace  which  the  king 
had  occupied  a  few  days  before.t 

His  imin  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Oxford,  and  by  other  men  of  high  mnk,  who  had,  till  within  a 
few  days,  been  considered  as  zealous  royalists.  Citters  alflo 
made  his  appeamnce  at  the  Dutch  head-quarters.  He  had 
been  during  some  weeks  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  near 
Whitenan  under  the  constant  observation  of  relays  of  spie:«. 
Yet,  in  s|)ite  of  those  spies,  or  j>erhap8  by  their  help,  he  had 
cucceeded  in  obtaming  full  and'accurate  intelligence  of  all  that 

•  Clarcndoii*8  Diary,  Dec.  2,  3,  4,  5,  1688. 

*  Whir.tio's  E.\aut  Diary ;  Eachud's  History  of  Ihe  Jlcvolutioii. 
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pimcd  iit  the  palace  ;  and  now,  full  fraught  wilh  valuable  in> 
formation  nboul  meo  ttod  tilings,  he  came  lo  assUt  the  delibera- 
tions of  William." 

Thus  far  the  prince's  eaterprise  had  prospered  bcyoud  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine.  And  now,  according  to 
the  general  law  which  govenis  human  affaiis,  prosperity  began 
lo  produce  disunion.  The  Englishmen  assembled  at  Salisbury 
were  divided  into  two  parties.  One  party  consisted  of  Whigs 
wlio  had  always  regarded  the  doctrines  of  passive  obed)ciiC<> 
and  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  as  slavish  superstiiions. 
Many  of  them  had  passed  years  in  exile.  All  had  been  long 
«hut  out  from  participation  in  the  favors  of  the  crown.  Tbey 
DOW  exulted  in  the  near  prospect  of  greatness  and  of  vengeance. 
Burning  wilh  resentment,  flushed  with  victory  and  hope,  they 
would  hear  of  no  compromise.  Nothing  less  ihsn  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  tyrant  would  content  them  ;  nor  can  it  be  disputed 
(hat  herein  they  were  perfectly  consistent.  They  had  exerted 
themselves,  nine  years  earlier,  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne, 
because  tbey  thought  it  likely  that  he  would  be  a  bad  king. 
it  could  tlwrcfore  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  will, 
ingly  leave  him  on  the  throne,  now  that  he  had  turned  out  a 
fur  worse  king  than  any  reasonable  man  could  have  anticipuied. 

On  ihe  other  liand,  not  a  few  of  William's  followera  were 
seal ous  Tories,  who  had,  till  very  recently,  held  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  in  the  most  absolute  form,  but  whose  faith  in 
thnt  doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way  lo  the  strong  pas- 
sions excited  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  king  and  by  the  peril  of 
tlip  Church.  No  situation  could  be  more  painful  or  perplciing 
tinn  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who  found  himself  in  arms  against 
tlie  throoe.  Tlie  scruples  which  had  not  prevented  him  from 
repairing  to  the  Dutch  camp  began  to  torment  him  cruelly  as 
poon  as  he  was  there.  His  miiid  mi^nvc  him  that  he  had 
commiUed  a  crime.  At  all  events  be  had  exposed  himself  lo 
reproach,  by  acting  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  professions 
ofhis  whole  life.  He  felt  insurmountable  disgust  for  his  new 
allies.  They  were  people  whom,  ever  since  he  could  remem- 
her,  he  had  been  revilbg  and  prosecuting,  Presbyterians,  Indt 
pendents.  Anabaptists,  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  brisk  boys  ol 
Shaflesbury,  acciHnplices  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  captains  of 
tbe  Western  Insurrection.  He  naturally  wished  lo  find  out 
lome  «J*o  which  mightsoothe  his  conscience,  which  might  vin 

-  Otters,  Not.  ^ ;  D«c  ^,  \C«b. 
36- 
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dicatehisconsisUncy,and  which  might  put  a  distinction  between 
him  and  the  crew  of  schismatical  rebels  whom  he  liad  alway< 
despised  and  abhorred,  but  with  whom  he  was  now  in  dungei 
of  being  confounded.  He  therefore  disclaimed,  with  vehe- 
mence, all  thought  of  taking  the  crown  from  tliat  anointed  head 
which  the  ordinance  of  Heaven  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  tlie 
realm  had  made  sacred.  His  dearest  wish  was  to  see  a  recon* 
ciliation  effected  on  terms  which  would  not  lower  the  royal 
dignity.  He  was  no  traitor.  He  was  not,  in  truth,  resisting 
the  kingly  authority  He  was  in  arms  only  because  he  wiu* 
convinced  that  the  best  service  which  could  be  rendered  to  the 
throne  was  to  rescue  his  majesty,  by  a  little  gentle  coercion 
from  the  hands  of  wicked  counsellors. 

The  evils  which  tlie  mutual  animosity  of  these  factions 
tended  to  produce  were,  to  a  great  extent,  averted  by  the  as- 
cendency and  by  the  wisdom  of  the  prince.  Surrounded  by 
eager  disputants,  officious  advisers,  abject  flatterers,  vigilant 
spies,  malicious  talebearers,  he  remained  serene  and  inscrutable. 
He  preserved  silence  while  silence  was  possible.  When  he 
was  forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  peremptory  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  his  well-weighed  opinions  soon  silenced  every  body 
else.  Whatever  some  of  his  too  zealous  adherents  might  say, 
he  uttered  not  a  word  indicating  any  design  on  the  English 
crown.  He  was  doubtless  well  aware  that  between  him  and 
that  crown  were  slill  interposed  obstacles  which  no  prudence 
might  be  able  to  surmount,  and  which  a  single  false  step  would 
make  insurmountable.  His  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  splen- 
did prize  was,  nut  to  seize  it  rudely,  but  to  wait  till,  witliout  any 
appearance  of  exertion  or  stratagem  on  his  part,  his  secret  wish 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the 
blunders  of  his  opponents,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm.  Those  who  ventured  to  interrogate  him  learned 
nothing,  and  yet  could  not  accuse  him  of  shuffling.  He  quietly 
referred  them  to  his  declaration,  and  assured  them  that  \m 
views  had  undergone  no  change:  since  that  instrument  had  been 
drawn  up.  So  skilfully  did  he  manage  his  followers  that  their 
discord  seems  rather  to  have  strengthened  than  to  have  weak- 
ened his  hands  :  but  it  broke  forth  with  violence  when  his  con- 
trol was  withdrawn,  interrupted  the  harmony  of  convivial 
mt^elings,  and  did  not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  the  Ikhisp 
of  (lod.  Clarendon,  who  tried  to  hide  from  others  and  froii 
nimself,  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  loyal  sentimen/s,  the 
plain  fact  that  he  was  a  rebel,  was  shocked  to  hear  some  of  his 
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new  associates  laugliins  over  their  wine  at  the  royal  nmnestj 
which  liad  just  been  graciously  offenrd  to  them.  They  waiiteCb 
no  pardon,  they  said.  They  woukl  make  the  king  a^k  pardou 
before  they  had  done  with  him.  Still  more  alarmiiiu;  and  dis- 
gusting to  every  good  Tory  wsts  an  incident  whieii  iiappened 
lit  Satisibury  Catiiedral.  As  soon  as  the  oiliciating  minister 
bi^gan  to  read  the  collect  tor  the  king,  Burnet,  among  whose 
many  good  qualities  self-command  and  a  fine  sense  of  the 
becoming  cannot  be  reckonetl,  rose  from  his  knees,  sate  down 
ill  his  stall,  and  uttered  some  contemptuous  noises  which  di^ 
turbed  the  devotions  of  the  whole  congregation.* 

lu  a  short  time  tlie  factions  which  divided  the  princess  camp 
had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  their  strength.  The  royal 
commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  him.  Sc^veral  days  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  been  appointed  ;  and  it  was  thought 
fitiuiige  that,  in  a  ca.se  of  such  urgency,  there  should  be  such 
delay.  But  in  trrth  neither  James  nor  William  was  desirous 
that  negotiations  shouhl  speedily  c(mimence  ;  for  James  wished 
only  le  gain  time  sufficient  for  sending  his  wife  and  son  into 
France;  and  tla;  position  of  William  became  every  day  more 
oommnnding.  At  length  the  prince  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
the  eoinmissioners  that  he  would  meet  them  at  Hungerford. 
He  probably  selected  this  place  because,  lying  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Salisbury  and  from  Oxford,  it  was  well  situated  for 
a  rendezvous  of  his  most  important  adherents.  At  Salisbury 
were  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  tlie  west;  and  at  Oxford 
were  many  chiefs  of  the  northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  of  December,  he  reached  Flun- 
gcrford.  The  little  town  was  soon  crowded  with  men  of  rank 
and  note  who  came  thither  from  op[)osite  quarters.  The  prince 
was  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  tr(x)ps.  The  northern  lords 
Drought  with  them  hundreds  of  irregular  cavalry,  whose  ac- 
coutrements and  horsemanship  moved  the  mirth  of  men  accua 
tomed  to  thd  splendor  and  precision  of  regular  armies.f 

While  the  prince  lay  at  Hungerford  a  sharp  encounter  took 

Since  between  two  hundred  and  fiHy  of  his  troops  and  six  hun- 
ced  Irish,  who  were  posted  at  Reading.  The  su))erior  dis- 
cipline of  the  invaders  was  signally  proved  on  this  occasion. 
Though  greatly  outnumbered,  they,  at  one  onset,  drove  the 
king^s  ibices  ui  confusion  through  the  s:  remits  of  the  town  mtu 


•  Cabmmdc  a's  Disry,  Deo.  6,  7,  1688.  ^  Ibid.  Dec  7.  1688. 
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the  murkei  place.  There  the  Irish  attempted  to  rally;  but 
being  vigorously  attacked  in  front  and  fired  upon  at  tlie  same 
time  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  windcws  of  the  neighboring 
houses,  they  soon  lost  heart  and  fled  with  the  loss  of  then 
colors  and  of  fifiy  men.  Of  the  conquerors  only  five  fell. 
The  satisfaction  which  this  news  gave  to  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men who  had  joined  William  was  unmixed.  There  was 
nothing  in  what  had  happened  to  gall  their  n&tional  feelings. 
The  Dutch  had  not  beaten  the  English,  but  had  assisted  an 
English  town  to  free  itself  from  the  insupportable  dominion  of 
the  Irish.* 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  December,  the 
king's  commissioners  reached  Hungerford.  The  prince's 
body  guard  was  drawn  up  .to  receive  them  with  military  respect. 
Bentinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed  to  conduct  them 
immediately  to  his  master.  They  exprbssed  a  hope  that  the 
prince  would  favor  them  with  a  private  audience ;  but  they 
were  informed  that  he  had  resolved  to  hear  them  and  answer 
them  in  public.  They  were  ushered  into  his  bedchamber, 
where  they  found  him  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  Halifax,  whose  rank,  age,  and  abilities  entitled 
him  to  precedence,  was  spokesman.  The  proposition  which 
the  commissioners  Imd  been  instructed  to  make  was,  that  the 
points  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  parliament  for  which 
the  writs  were  already  sealing,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
prince's  army  would  not  come  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
London.  Halifax,  having  explained  that  this  was  the  basis  on 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  treat,  put  into 
William's  hands  a  letter  from  the  king,  and  retired.  William 
opened  the  letter  and  seemed  unusually  moved.  It  was  the 
first  letter  which  he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law  since 
they  had  become  avowed  enemies.  Once  they  had  been  on 
good  terms  and  had  written  to  each  other  familiarly ;  nor  had 
they,  even  when  they  had  begun  to  regard  each  other  with 
suspicion  and  aversion,  banished  from  their  correspondence 
those  forms  of  kindness  which  persons  nearly  related  by  blood 
and  marriage  commonly  use.  The  letter  which  the  commit 
sioners  had  brought  was  drawn  up  by  a  secretary  in  diplomatic 
form  and  in  the  French  language.  ^'  I  have  had  many  letters 
from  the  king,"  said  VVilliam,  "  but  they  were  a.!  in  English 
and  in  his  own  hand."     He  spoke  with  a  sensibiliiy  which  he 

«  History  of  the  Desertion;  Citters,  Deo.  A,  1688;  Exact  Diirr; 
r)Ulmixan«  760. 
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was  little  in  the  habit  of  displaying.  Perhaps  he  ti«j.:ght  a1 
that  moment  how  much  reproacli  his  enterprise,  just,  benefi- 
cent, and  necessary  &s  it  was,  must  bring  on  him  and  on  the 
wife  who  was  devoted  to  him.  Perhaps  he  repined  at  the  hard 
fate  which  had  placed  him  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could 
fulfil  his  public  duties  only  by  breaking  through  domestic  ties, 
and  envied  the  happier  condition  of  those  who  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  nations  and  churches.  But  such 
thoughts,  if  they  rose  in  his  mind,  were  firmly  suppressed.  He 
requested  the  lords  and  gentlemen  whom  he  had  convoked  on 
tJiis  occasion  to  consult  together,  unrestrained  by  his  presence, 
ns  to  the  answer  which  ought  to  be  returned.  To  himself, 
however,  he  reserved  the  power  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort, 
afler  h€!aring  their  opinion.  He  then  lcf\  them  and  retired  to 
Littlecote  Hall,  a  manor  house  situated  about  two  miles  off,  and 
renowned  down  to  our  own  times,  not  more  on  account  of  its 
venerable  architecture  and  furniture  than  on  account  of  a  hor- 
rible and  mysterious  *rime  which  was  perpetrated  there  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors.* 

Before  he  leA  Hungerford  he  was  told  that  Halifax  had  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  see  Burnet.  In  this  desire  there  was 
nothing  strange;  for  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  long  been  on 
terms  of  friendship.  No  two  men,  indeed,  could  resemble 
each  otlier  less.  Burnet  was  utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and 
tact.  Halifax's  taste  was  fastidious,  and  his  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewed  every  act  and  every 
cliaracter  through  a  medium  distorted  and  colored  by  party 
spirit  The  tendency  of  Halifax's  mind  was  always  to 
see  the  faults  of  his  allies  more  strongly  than  the  faults  of  his 
opponents.  Burnet  was,  with  all  his  infirmities,  and  through 
ftll  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed  in  circumstances  not  very 
favorable  to  piety,  a  sincerely  pious  man.  The  sceptical  and 
tiarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the  imputation  of  infidelity.  Hali- 
ftuc  therefore  of\en  incurred  Burnet's  indignant  censure ;  ard 
Burnet  was  oAen  the  butt  of  Halifax's  keen  and  polished 
pleasantry.  Yet  they  were  drawn  to  each  other  by  a  mutual 
attraction,  liked  each  other's  conversation,  appreciated  each 
other's  abilities,  interchanged  opinions  freely,  and  interchanged 
also  good  oflices  in  perilous  times.  It  was  not,  nowever,  mere- 
ly from  personal  regard  that  Halifax  now  wished  to  see  his  old 


^  S^  a  rery  interesting  note  on  the  filth  canto  of  Bir  Waltv 
^cocfs  RcAeby. 
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tcquaintuncc.  Tlie  commissioners  must  have  been  anxious  to 
know  what  was  the  princess  real  aim.  He  had  refused  to  set 
them  in  private  ;  and  little  could  be  learned  from  what  he  might 
say  in  a  formal  and  public  interview.  Almost  all  those  who  were 
admitted  to  his  confidence  were  men  taciturn  and  impeDetrable 
as  himself.  Burnet  was  the  only  exception.  He  was  notori- 
ously garrulous  and  indiscreet  Vet  circumstances  had  made 
it  necessary  to  trust  him ;  and  he  would  doubtless,  under  the 
dexterous  management  of  Halifax,  have  poured  out  s^Hrrets  b» 
fast  as  words.  William  knew  this  well,  and  when  lie  was  in- 
formed that  .Halifax  was  asking  for  the  doctor,  could  not  i<^ 
frain  from  exclaiming,  ^*  If  they  get  together  there  will  be  fine 
tattling.^^  Burnet  was  forbidden  to  sec  the  commissioners  in 
private ;  but  he  was  assured  in  very  courteous  terms  that  his 
fidelity  was  regarded  by  the  prince  as  above  all  suspicion  ;  and 
that  there  might  be  no  ground  for  complauit,  the  prohibitiou 
was  made  general. 

That  afternoon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  advice 
William  had  asked,  met  in  the  great  room  of  the  principal  inn 
at  Hungerford.  Oxford  was  placed  in  the  chair ;  and  .tlie 
king's  overtures  were  taken  into  consideration.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  assembly  was  divided  into  two  parties,  a  party 
anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  the  king,  and  a  party  bent  on 
his  destruction.  Tho,  latter  party  had  the  numerical  superiority  ; 
but  it  was  observed  that  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  English 
nobles  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  William's 
confidence,  though  a  Whig,  sided  on  this  occasion  with  the 
Tories.  Af\er  much  altercation  the  question  was  put.  The 
majority  was  for  rejecting  the  proposition  which  the  royal  com- 
missioners had  been  instructed  to  make.  The  resolution  of  the 
assembly  was  reported  to  the  prince  at  Littlecote.  On  no  oc- 
oasion  dliring  the  whole  course  of  his  eventful  life  did  he  show 
more  [irudence  and  self-command.  He  could  not  wish  the 
negotiation  to  succeed.  But  he  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to 
know  that,  if  unrc^sisoiiable  demands  made  by  him  should  cause 
it  to  fail,  public  feeling  would  no  longer  be  on  his  side.  He 
therefore  overruled  the  opinion  of  his  too  eager  followers,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  treat  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the 
king.  Many  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  Hun- 
gerford remonstrated ;  a  whole  day  was  spent  in  bickering ; 
hut  William's  purpose  was  immovable.  He  declared  himself 
willing  to  refei  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  parliament 
which  had  just  been  summoned,  and  not  to  advance  witliuQ 
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JbL*lv  niiled  of  London.  On  his  side,  he  made  some  dcinaiidt 
which  even  those  who  were  least  disjwsed  to  commend  liinr 
rU  >wed  to  be  moderate.  He  insisted  that  the  exisiuig  statutes 
should  be  obeyed  till  they  should  be  altered  by  competeia  aulhoi- 
it} ,  and  that  all  persons  who  held  oflices  without  a  legal  qualifica- 
tion should  be  forthwith  dismissed.  The  deliberations  of  the 
parliament,  he  justly  conceived,  could  not  be  free  if  it  was  to 
sit  surrounded  b>  Irish  regiments  while  he  and  his  army  lay  at 
a  distance  of  several  marches.  He  therefore  thought  it  rea- 
Bonable  that,  since  his  troops  were  not  to  advance  within  forty 
miles  of  London  on  the  west,  the  king's  troops  should  fall  back 
as  far  to  the  east.  There  would  thus  be  round  the  spot  where 
tlie  Houses  were  to  meet  a  wide  circle  of  neutral  ground. 
Within  that  circle,  indeed,  there  were  two  fastnesses  of  great 
importance  to  tlie  people  of  the  capital,  the  Tower,  which 
commanded  their  dwellings,  and  Tilbury  Fort,  which  com- 
manded their  maritime  trade.  It  was  impossible  to  leave 
these  places  ungarrisoned.  William  therefore  proposed  that 
they  should  be  tem[>orarily  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  might  possibly  be  convenient  that,  when  the  par- 
liament assembled,  the  king  should  repair  to  Westminster  with 
a  body  guard.  The  prince  announced  that,  in  that  case,  he 
should  claim  the  right  of  repairing  thither  also  with  an  ec|jal 
number  of  soldiers.  It  seemed  to  him  just  that,  while  military 
operations  were  suspended,  both  the  armies  should  be  consid- 
ered as  alike  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  English  nation,  and 
should  be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  English  revenue.  Last- 
ly, he  required  some  guarantee  that  the  king  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
French  force  into  England.  The  point  where  there  was  most- 
danger  was  Portsmouth.  The  prince  did  not,  however,  insist 
thai  this  important  fortress  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  but 
proposed  that  it  should,  during  the  truce,  be  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  an  officer  in  whom  both  himself  and  James  could 
confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  were  framed  with  a  punctilious 
fairness,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  rather  from  a  dis 
interested  umpire  pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a  victorious 
-jrince  dictating  to  a  helpless  enemy.  No  fault  could  be  found 
with  them  by  the  partisans  of  the  king.  But  among  the  Whigs 
there  was  much  murmuring.  They  wanted  no  reconciliation 
with  the  tyrant  They  thought  themselves  absolved  from  all 
iliegiaDce  to  him.     They  were  not  disposed  to  recognize  the 
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authority  of  a  pariiament  convoked  by  his  writ  They  were 
averse  to  an  armistice ;  and  they  could  not  conceive  why,  if 
there  was  to  be  an  armistice,  it  should  be  an  armistice  on  equal 
terms.  By  all  the  laws  of  war  the  stronger  party  had  a  right 
to  take  advantage  of  his  strength ;  and  what  was  there  in  tl.8 
character  of  James  to  justify  any  extraordinary  indulgence  ? 
Those  who  reasoned  thus  little  knew  from  how  elevated  a  point 
of  view,  and  with  how  discerning  an  eye,  the  leader  whom  they 
censured  contemplated  the  whole  situation  of  England  and 
Europe.  They  were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and  would  therefore 
either  have  refused  to  treat  with  him  on  any  conditions,  or  have 
imposed  on  him  conditions  insupportably  hard.  To  the  success 
of  VVilliam^s  vast  and  profound  scheme  of  policy  it  was  neces- 
sary that  James  should  ruin  himself  by  rejecting  conditions 
ostentatiously  liberal.  The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  which  the  majority  of  the  Englishmen  at  Hungerford 
were  inclined  to  condemn. 

On  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  December,  the  prince's  demand<i 
were  put  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  Halifax.  The  commis- 
sioners dined  at  Littlccote.  A  splendid  assemblage  hiid  been 
invited  to  meet  them.  The  old  hall,  hung  with  coats  of  mail 
which  had  seen  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  with  portraits  of 
gallants  who  had  adorned  the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was 
now  crowded  with  peers  and  generals.  In  such  a  thmng  a 
short  question  and  answer  might  be  exchanged  without  attract- 
ing notice.  Halifax  seized  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  had 
presented  itself,  of  extracting  all  that  Burnet  knew  or  thought 
'*  What  is  it  that  you  want  ?  "  said  the  dexterous  diplomatist ; 
"  do  you  wish  to  get  the  king  into  your  power?  "  Not  at  all,'* 
Baid  Burnet ;  "  we  would  not  do  the  least  harm  to  his  person.** 
"  And  if  he  were  to  go  away  ?  *'  said  Halifax.  "  There  is 
nothing,"  said  Burnet,  "  so  much  to  be  wished."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Burnet  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  prince's  camp.  They  were  all  desirous  that 
James  should  fly  from  the  country ;  but  only  a  few  of  the 
wisest  among  them  understood  how  important  it  was  that  his 
flight  should  be  ascribed  by  the  nation  to  his  own  folly  and 
jjerverseness,  and  not  to  harsh  usage  and  well-grounded  appro- 
tension.  It  seems  probable  that,  even  in  the  extremity  to  which 
ne  was  now  reduced,  all  his  enemies  united  would  have  been 
unable  to  effect  his  complete  overthrow  had  he  not  been  his 
9wn  worst  enemy ;  but,  while  his  commissioners  were  labormg 
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to  save  him,  he  was  laboring  as  earnestly  to  maKO  all  their 
efHirts  useless.* 

His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  for  execution.  The  pretended 
nesotiation  had  answered  its  purpose.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  the  three  lords  reached  Hungerford  the  Prince  of  Wales 
arived  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should 
come  over  London  Bridge ;  and  some  Irish  troops  were  sent  to 
Southwark  to  meet  him.  But  they  were  received  by  a  grefit 
multitude  with  such  hooting  and  execration  ttiat  tliey  thought  it 
advisable  to  retire  with  all  speed.  The  poor  child  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Kingston,  and  was  brought  into  Whitehall  so  pri- 
vately that  many  believed  him  to  be  still  at  Portsmouth.t 

To  send  him  and  the  queen  out  of  the  country  without  delay 
was  now  the  first  object  of  James.  But  who  could  be  trusted 
to  manage  the  escape  ?  Dartfhouth  was  the  most  loyal  of  Prot- 
estant Tories;  and  Dartmouth  had  refused.  Dover  v/as  a 
creature  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  even  Dover  had  hesitated.  It  was 
not  very  easy  to  find  an  Englishman  of  rank  and  honor  who 
would  undertake  to  place  the  heir  apparent  of  the  English 
crown  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France.  In  these  circum- 
stances, James  bethought  him  of  a  French  nobleman  who  then 
resided  in  London,  Antonine,  Count  of  Lauzun.  Of  this  man 
it  has  been  said  that  his  life  was  stranger  than  the  dreams  of 
other  people.  Early  in  life  he  had  been  the  intimate  associate 
of  Lowb,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  the  highest  cm* 
ployments  under  the  French  crown.  Then  his  fortunes 
had  undergone  an  eclipse.  Lewis  had  driven  from  him  the 
friend  of  his  youth  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  had,  it  was 
said,  scarcely  refrained  from  adding  blows.  The  fallen  favor- 
ite had  been  sent  prisoner  to  a  fortress  ;  but  he  had  emerged 
from  his  confinement,  had  again  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  his 
master,  and  had  gained  the  henrt  of  one  of  the  greatest  ladies 
in  Europe,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
granddaughter  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  the 
immense  domains  of  the  house  of  Montpensier.  The  lovers 
were  bent  on  marriage.  The  royal  consent  was  obtained. 
uuring  a  few  hours  Lauzun  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an 

*  Mv  account  of  what  passed  at  Hungcrford  iA  taken  from  Claren- 
don's Diary,  Dec.  S,  9,  1688 ;  Burnet,  i.  794  ;  the  Paper  dolivcre<l  to 
the  Prince  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Prince's  Answer;    Sir 

''atrifk  Home's  Diarj ;  Citters,  Deo.  -A. 

t  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  237.  fiumot,  strange  to  say,  had  not 
heard,  or  had  forgotten,  that  the  prince  was  brought  back  to  London, 
t.  796 

36* 
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adovted  member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  portion  which 
the  princess  brought  with  her  might  well  have  been  an  object 
of  competition  to  sovereigns;  tliree  great  dukedoms,  an  in- 
dependent principality  with  its  own  mint  and  with  its  own  tri- 
bunals, and  an  income  greatly  exceeding  the  whole  revenue  d 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  this  splendid  prospect  had  beeD 
overcast  The  match  had  been  broken  off.  The  aspiring  suitor 
had  been,  during  many  years,  shut  up  in  an  Alpine  castle.  At 
length  Lewis  relented.  Lauzun  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
royal  presence,  but  was  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  at  a  distance 
from  the  court.  He  visited  England,  and  was  well  received  at 
the  palace  of  James  and  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London; 
for  in  that  age  the  gentlemen  of  France  were  regarded  through- 
out £uro))e  as  models  of  grace;  and  many  chevaliers  and 
discounts,  who  had  never  been  aiimitted  to  the  interior  circle  at 
Versailles,  found  themselves  objects  of  general  curiosity  and 
admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzun  was  in  every  respect  the 
man  for  the  present  emergency.  He  had  courage  and  a  sense 
of  honor,  had  l)een  accustomed  to  eccentric  adventures,  and,  with 
the  keen  observation  and  ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished  man 
of  the  world,  had  a  strong  proj)ensity  to  knight  errantry.  All 
his  national  feelings  and  all  his  personal  interests  impelled  him 
to  undertake  the  adventure  from  which  the  mast  devoted  sub- 
jects of  the  English  crown  seemed  to  shrink.  As  the  guardian, 
at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  might  return  with  honoi  to  his  native  land; 
he  might  once  more  be  admitted  to  see  Lewis  dress  and  dine, 
and  might,  after  so  many  vicissitudes,  recommence,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  llie  strangely  fascinating  chase  of  royal  favor. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lauzun  eagerly  accepted  the 
high  trust  which  was  offered  to  him.  The  arrangements  foi 
the  flight  were  promptly  made  ;  a  vessel  was  ordered  to  bt^  in 
readinc&s  at  (xravesend  ;  but  to  reach  Gravesend  was  not  easy. 
The  city  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation.  The  slightest 
cause  sufficed  to  bring  a  crowd  together.  No  foreigner  could 
appear  in  the  streets  without  risk  of  being  stopped,  questioned, 
and  carried  before  a  magistrate  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  the  road  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames.  No  precaution  which  could  quiet  suspicion  was 
omitted.  The  king  and  queen  retired  to  rest  as  usual.  When 
the  palace  had  l»cen  some  time  profoundly  quiet,  James  rose  and 
called  d  servant,  who  was  in  attendance.  ^^  You  will  And,** 
said  the  king,  ^^  a  man  at  the  door  of  the  antechamber ,  bung 
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him  hither."  The  servant  obeyed,  oucl  Luuxun  was  usnered 
intu  ihe  royal  bedchamber.  "  I  coDfidc  to  you,"  said  Jaiiie», 
'*  my  qpeen  and  my  son  ;  every  thing  m'jst  be  risked  lo  cany 
them  into  Prance."  Lauzun,  with  a  truly  chivalrous  spirit 
returoed  thanks  for  the  dangeroiia  honor  which  had  been  con- 
ferred OD  him,  and  begged  permission  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  Saint  Victor,  a  gentleman  of  Provt^nce, 
whoae  courage  and  faith  had  been  oflen  tried.  The  services 
of  so  valuable  an  assistant  were  readily  accepted.  Lauzun 
gave  his  hand  to  Mary;  Saint  Viclor  wrapped  up  in  his  warm 
cloak  the  ill-faled  heir  of  so  mnny  kings.  The  parly  stole 
down  the  stairs  and  embarked  in  an  open  skilT.  It  was  a 
miserable  voyage.  The  night  was  bleak ;  the  rain  fell ;  tlie 
wind  roared ;  the  waves  were  rough ;  at  length  the  bout 
reached  Lambeth  ;  and  the  fugitives  landed  near  an  inn,  where 
a  coach  and  horses  were  in  waiting.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
the  horses  could  be  harnessed.  Mary,  afraid  that  her  face 
might  be  known,  would  not  enter  the  l'>ousc.  She  remained 
with  her  child,  cowering  for  shelter  from  the  storm  under  the 
tower  of  Lambeth  Church,  and  distracted  by  terror  whenever 
^  the  ostler  approached  her  with  his  lantern.  Two  of  her  women 
attended  her,  one  who  gave  suck  lo  the  prince,  and  one  whose 
aflice  was  to  rock  his  cradle  ;  but  they  cuuld  be  of  little  use  to 
their  mistress ;  for  both  were  foreigners  who  could  hardly  speak 
the  English  language,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  rigtir  of  the 
English  climate.  The  only  consolatory  circurnsiuncti  was,  that 
the  little  boy  was  well,  and  uttered  not  a  single  cry.  At  length 
the  coach  was  ready.  Saint  Victor  followed  it  on  horsebaclt. 
T^  fugitives  reached  Gravesend  safely,  and  embarked  in  tlie 
yacht  which  waited  for  them.  They  found  there  Lord  I'owis 
and  his  wife.  Three  Irish  ofTiccrs  were  also  on  board.  These 
men  had  been  sent  thither  in  order  that  they  might  assist 
Lauztin  in  any  despemie  emei^ency ;  for  it  was  thought  not 
im|>08sihle  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  might  prove  false;  and 
It  was  fully  determined  that,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  treachery, 
he  should  be  atabl)ed  lo  the  heart.  There,  was,  however,  no 
necessity  for  violenee.  The  yacht  proceeded  down  the  river 
with  a  fair  wind  ;  and  Saint  ^  ictor,  having  seen  her  under  sail, 
■purred  back  with  the  good  news  to  Whitehall.* 

•  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  2*6;  Pere  D"OrUtnns,  Kcvolutioni 
d'Anglotrrre,  xi. ;  Madamo  do  Scv%nc,  Dec.  ^f,  I11S8  ;  Dangcau, 
Mtmnires,  Dec.  j^.  As  to  Latuun.  loe  tho  Memoira  of  Mndeinoikellt 
vd  nt'the  Duke  of  St.  Simoa,  and  the  CtuottoWn  al  l«bT>il«^«. 
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On  the  morning  of  Monday  the  tenth  of  December,  the  king 
learned  that  his  wife  and  son  had  begun  their  voyage  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  reaching  their  destination.  About  the  same  time 
a  courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with  despatches  from  Hunger- 
ford.  Had  James  been  a  little  more  discerning,  or  a  little  lest 
obstinate,  those  despatches  would  have  induced  him  to  recon* 
sider  all  his  plans.  The  commissioners  wrote  hopefully.  The 
conditions  proposed  by  the  conqueror  were  strangely  libcniL 
The  king  himself  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming  ihat  they 
were  more  favorable  than  he  could  liave  expected.  He  might 
indeed  not  unreasonably  suspect  that  they  had  been  fmnied 
with  no  friendly  design ;  but  this  mattered  nothing ;  for,  whether 
^hcy  were  offered  in  the  liope  that,  by  closing  with  them,  he 
would  lay  the  ground  for  a  happy  reconciliation,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  in  *he  hope  that,  by  rejecting  them,  he  wouki  exhibit 
himself  to  the  whole  nation  as  an  utterly  unreasonable  and  in* 
corrigible  tyrant,  his  course  was  equally  clear.  In  eiihcr  event 
his  policy  was  to  accept  them  promptly  and  to  observe  tliem 
faithfully. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  perfectly  understood 
the  character  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and,  in  offering  those 
terms  which  the  Whigs  at  Hungerford  had  censured  as  too 
indulgent,  had  risked  nothing.  The  solemn  farce  by  which 
the  public  had  been  amused  since  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army 
from  Salisbury  was  prolonged  during  a  few  hours.  All  the 
lords  who  were  still  in  the  capital  were  invited  to  the  palace, 
that  they  might  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiation 
which  had  been  opened  by  their  advice.  Another  meeting  of 
peers  was  appointed  for  the  following  day.  The  lord  mayor 
and  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  also  summoned  to  attend  the 
king  He  exhorted  them  to  perform  their  duties  vigorously, 
and  :wned  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  send  his  wife  and 
child  out  of  the  country,  but  assured  them  that  he  would  him- 
self remain  at  his  post.  While  he  uttered  this  unkingly  auci 
unmanly  falsehood,  his  fLxed  purpose  was  to  depart  before  oay- 
break.  Already  he  had  intrusted  his  most  valuable  movables 
to  the  care  of  several  foreign  ambassadors.  His  most  important 
papers  had  been  deposited  with  the  Tuscan  minister.  But 
before  the  flight  there  was  still  something  to  be  done.  The 
'yrant  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  might  avenge 
himself  on  a  people  who  had  been  impatient  of  his  despotism 
by  inflicting  on  them  at  parting  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  He 
ordered  the  great  seal  and  the  writs  for  the  new  parliament  to 
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be  brought  to  his  apartment  The  writs  which  could  be  found 
he  threw  into  the  fire.  Those  which  had  been  ulread}*  sent  out 
he  annulled  by  an  instrument  drawn  up  in  legal  form.  To  his 
general  Feversham  he  wrote  a  letter  which  could  be  understood 
only  as  a  command  to  disband  the  army.  Still,  however,  the 
king  concealed  his  intention  of  absconding  even  from  his  chief 
ministers.  Just  before  he  retired  he  directed  Jeffreys  to  be  in 
the  closet  early  on  the  morrow ;  and,  while  stepping  into  bed, 
whispered  to  Mulgrave  that  the  news  from  Hungerford  was 
highly  satisfactory.  Every  body  withdrew  except  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  This  young  man,  a  natural  son  of  Charles 
the  Second  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  commanded  a  troop 
of  lifeguards,  and  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  It  seems  to 
have  been  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that,  in  the  queen^s 
absence,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  should  sleep  on  a  pallet  in 
the  king^s  room ;  and  it  was  Northumberland's  turn  to  perform 
this  duty.* 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  eleventh  of  Decem- 
ber, James  rose,  took  the  creat  seal  in  his  hand,  laid  his  com- 
mands on  Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the  bed- 
chamber till  the  usual  hour,  and  disappeared  through  a  secret 
passage;  the  same  passage  probably  through  which  Hucidleston 
hod  been  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  king.  Sir  Edward 
Hales  was  in  attendance  with  a  hackney  coach.  James  was 
conveyed  to  Mil  bank,  where  he  crossed  the  Thames  in  a  small 
wherry.  As  he  passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  great  seal  into 
the  midst  of  the  stream,  whence,  aAer  many  months,  it  was 
accidentally  caught  by  a  fishing-net  and  dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.  A  carriage  and  horses  had  been 
stationed  there  for  him;  and  he  immediately  took  the  roaa 
towards  Sheerness,  where  a  hoy  belonging  to  the  Custom 
House  had  been  ordered  to  await  his  arrival.* 

*  niitory  of  the  Desertion ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  261,  Orig 
If  em  «  Muifrave'E  Account  of  the  Revolution ;  Burnet,  i.  795. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Northumberland  strictly  obeyed  the  injunction  which  luul 
been  laid  on  him,  and  did  not  open  the  door  of  tlie  royal  apart- 
ment till  it  was  broad  day.  The  antechamber  was  filled  with 
courtiers  who  came  to  make  their  morning  bow,  and  with  lordit 
who  had  been  summoned  to  council.  The  news  of  Jameses 
flight  passed  in  an  instant  from  the  galleries  to  the  streets ;  and 
the  whole  capital  was  in  commotion. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  The  king  was  gone.  The  prince- 
had  not  arrived.  No  regency  had  been  appointed.  The  great 
seal,  essential  to  the  administration  of  ordinary  justice,  had 
disappeared.  It  was  soon  known  that  Feversham  had,  on  the 
recei|)t  of  the  royal  order,  instantly  disbanded  his  forces.  What 
respect  for  law  or  propeny  was  likely  to  be  found  among  sol- 
diers, armed  and  congregated,  emancipated  from  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  populace  of  London  had,  during  some  weeks, 
shown  a  strong  disposition  to  turbulence  and  rapine.  The 
urgency  of  the  crisis  united  for  a  short  time  all  who  had  any 
mterest  in  the  peace  of  society.  Rochester  had  till  that  day 
adhered  firmly  to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  S4iw  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  averting  general  confusion.  "  Call  your 
troop  of  guards  together,"  he  said  to  Northumberland,  "and 
aeclare  for  the  Prince  of  Omnge."  The  advice  was  promptly 
followed.  The  principal  officers  of  the  army  who  were  then 
m  London  held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  and  resolved  that  they 
would  submit  to  VVilliam^s  authority,  and  would,  till  his  pleas- 
ure should  be  known,  keep  their  men  together  and  assist  the 
civil  power  to  preserve  order.*  The  peers  repaired  to  Guild- 
nail,  and  were  received  there  with  all  honor  by  the  magistracy 
of  tlif5  city.  In  strictness  of  law  they  were  no  better  entitled 
than  any  other  set  of  persons  to  assume  the  executive  adminis* 
tration.  But  it  was  necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there 
Bhould   be  a  provisional  government ;   and  the  eyes  of  meo 

•  History  of  the  Desertion ;    Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  ReYoln 
tion ;  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution. 
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iifitunillv  turned  to  the  hereditary  masrnates  of  the  realm.  Tlie 
extremity  of  the  danger  drew  Sancroft  forth  from  liis  palace. 
He  took  the  chair ;  and,  under  his  prt?sidency,  the  new  Arch 
bishop  of  York,  five  bishops,  and  twenty-two  temporal  lords, 
determined  to  draw  up,  suliscrilx*,  and  publish  a  d«ichi ration. 
iJy  this  instrument  they  declared  that  they  were  firmly  attaclwxJ 
Id  the  religion  ai^l  constitution  of  their  country,  anrl  that  they 
had  ch«;rished  the  ho|)e  of  seeing  gri(*vanc<?s  nnlressed  and 
tranquillity  restored  by  the  |>arliamont  .which  the  king  had  lately 
summoned,  but  that  this  hope  had  h^an  extinguished  by  his 
fliglit.  They  had  therefore  dctt^mined  to  join  with  the  Prince 
of  C>range,  in  order  that  the  fitMMlom  of  tlie  nation  might  ^>e 
vindicatf^d,  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  might  l)e  st'cured,  that 
a  just  liberty  of  conscience  might  l)e  given  to  Dissenters,  and 
lliat  the  Protestant  interest  throughout  the  world  might  be 
strengtheneui.  Till  his  highness  should  arrive,  tiujy  were  pre- 
l^jired  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  giving  such 
din.'ctions  as  might  Ik*  necc's.sar\'  for  the  [)n'st'rvation  of  order.  ^ 
A  deputation  wjts  instantly  sent  to  lay  this  declaration  befoie 
the  prince,  and  to  inform  him  that  lib  was  impatiently  expected 
in  London.* 

The  Ijords  fhen  proceded  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which 
It  was  necessiiry  to  take  for  the  prevention  of  timiult.  They 
siMit  for  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  Middleton  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  what  he  regarded  as  a  usurped  authority ;  but  Preston, 
astounded  by  his  master's  fliglit,  and  not  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pt*ct,  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  summons.  A  message 
was  sent  to  Skehon,  who  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  request- 
mg  his  attendance  at  Ciuildhall.  He  came,  and  was  told  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  wanted,  and  that  he  must  instantly 
deliver  up  his  keys.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  I^ucas.  Ai 
the  same  time  the  peers  ordcrtrd  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dart- 
mouth,, enjoining  him  to  refrain  from  all  hostile  openitione 
atrainst  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  displace  all  the  Popish  officers 
A  ho  held  commands  under  hiin.t 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings  by  Bancroft,  and  by 
i^*mo  other  persons  who  had,  up  to  thiit  day,  been  strictly  fuith- 
frl  to  the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  drserves  especial  no- 
tice.    To  usurp  the  command  of  the  military  and  naval  forcea 

•  Ix)mlon  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1688. 

"^  (Hjurke'i   Life  of  James,    ii.    259;    Mulgrave's   Account   of  tli« 
SffroluUon ;  Legge  Papers  in  the  Mackintofth  Collection. 
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3f  tne  state,  to  remove  the  ofiicer»  whom  the  king  «iad  sf ^t  over 
his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit  his  admiral  from  giving 
bottle  to  his  enemies,  was  n«irely  nothing  less  tlian  rebellion. 
Y'et  several  honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school  of  Filmer 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  could  do  all  these  tilings  with- 
out incurring  the  guilt  of  resisting  their  sovereign.  The  dis- 
tinction which  they  took  was,  at  least,  ingenious.  Government, 
they  said,  is  the  ordinance  of  Grod.  Hereditary  monarchical 
government  is  eminently  the  ordinance  of  Grod.  While  the 
king  commands  what  is  lawful  we  must  obey  him  actively. 
When  lie  commands  what  is  unlawful  we  must  obey  him  pas- 
sive iy.  In  no  extremity  are  we  justified  in  witlistanding  him 
by  force.  But,  if  he  chooses  to  resign  his  ofRce,  his  rights 
over  us  arc  at  an  end.  While  he  governs  us,  though  he  may 
govern  us  ill,  we  are  bound  to  submit;  but,  if  he  refuses  to 
govern  us  at  all,  we  are  not  boimd  to  remain  forever  without 
a  government.  Anarchy  is  not  the  ordinance  of  God ;  nor 
will  he  impute  it  to  uf  as  a  sin  that,  when  a  prince,  whom,  in 
spite  of  extreme  provcx^ations,  we  have  never  ceased  to  honor 
and  obey,  has  depaited  we  know  not  whither,  leaving  no  vice- 

ferent,  we  take  the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the  entire 
issolution  of  society.  Had  oiir  sovereign  remained  among 
us,  we  were  ready,  litt'e  as  he  deserved  our  love,  to  die  at  his 
feet.  Had  he,  when  he  quitted  us,  ap{>ointed  a  regency  to 
govern  us  with  vicarious  authority  during  his  absence,  to  tha\ 
rcgenc}  alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direction.  But  he 
has  disappeared,  having  made  no  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  order  or  the  administration  of  justice.  With  him,  and  with 
his  great  seal,  has  vanished  the  whole  machinery  by  which 
a  murderer  can  be  punished,  b}*  which  the  right  to  an  estate 
can  be  decided,  by  which  the  eAocts  of  a  bankrupt  can  be  dis- 
tributed. His  last  act  has  been  to  free  thousands  of  armed 
men  from  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  to  place  them 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  must  plunder  or  star\'e.  Yet  a  few 
hours,  and  every  man^s  hand  will  be  "kgainst  his  neighbor. 
Life,  property,  female  honor,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every 
lawless  spirit.  We  are  at  this  moment  actually  in  that  state 
of  nature  about  which  theorists  have  written  so  much ;  and 
in  that  state  we  have  been  |j laced,  not  by  our  fault,  but  by  tlie 
voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought  to  have  been  our  pro 
tector.  His  defection  may  be  justly  called  voluntary;  foi 
neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  was  in  danger.  His  enemieM 
had  ju&t  CO*"  Rented  to  treat  v^ith  him  on  a  basis  proposed  bf 
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lumseir,  ana  had  offered  immediately  to  suspend  ah  hostile 
operations,  on  conditions  which  he  could  not  deny  to  be  liberal. 
In  Huch  circumstances  it  is  that  he  has  abandoned  his  trust 
We  retract  notl.ing.  We  are  in  nothing  inconsistent.  We 
still  assert  our  old  doctrines  without  qualification.  We  still 
hold  that  it  is  in  all  cases  sinful  to  resist  the  magistrate ;  but 
we  say  tha:  there  is  no  longer  any  magistrate  to  resist.  He 
m'ho  wa^s  the  magistrate,  aAer  long  abusing  his  powers,  has  at 
k*J5t  abdicated  tliem.  The  abuse  did  not  give  us  a  right  to  de- 
pose him ;  but  the  abdication  gives  us  a  right  to  consider  how 
we  iiiay  best  supply  his  place. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  princess  party  was  now 
swcllen  by  many  adherents  who  had  previously  stood  aloof 
from  it  Never,  within  the  memory  of  man,  had  there  been 
so  near  an  approach  to  entire  concord  among  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  as  at  this  conjuncture;  and  never  had  concoid 
been  more  needed.  Licgitimate  authority  there  was  none.  All 
those  evil  passions  which  it  is  the  office  of  government  to  re- 
strain, and  which  the  best  governments  restrain  but  imperfectly, 
were  on  a  sudden  emancipated  from  control ;  avarice,  licen- 
tiausness,  revenge,  the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of 
nation  to  nation.  On  such  occasions  it  will  ever  be  found  that 
the  human  vermin  which,  neglected  by  ministers  of  state  and 
ministers  of  religion,  barbarous  in  the  midst  of  civilizationi 
heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  burrows  among  all  phys- 
icat  and  all  moral  pollution,  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  great 
cities,  will  at  once  rise  into  a  terrible  importance.  So  it  was 
now  in  London.  When  the  night,  the  longest  night,  as  it 
chanced,  of  the  jrear,  approached,  forth  came  from  every  den 
of  vice,  from  the  bear  gaixien  at  Hockley,  and  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  tippling  houses  and  brothels  in  the  Friars,  thousands 
of  housebreakers  and  highwaymen,  cutpurses  and  ringdrop- 
pers.  With  these  we*^  mingled  thousands  of  idle  apprentices 
who  wislu^  merely  for  tlie  excitement  of  a  riot.  Lvcn  men 
of  peaceable  and  honest  habits  were  impelled  by  religious 
animosity  to  join  the  lawless  part  of  the  population.  For  the 
cry  of  No  Popery,  a  cry  which  has  more  than  once  endan- 
gpred  the  existence  of  London,  was  the  signal  for  outrage  ana 
rapine.  First  the  rabble  fell  on  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worshi]!.  The  buildings  were  demolished.  Benches,  pulpits, 
confessionals,  breviaries  were  heaped  up  and  set  on  fire.  A 
great  mountain  of  books  and  furniture  blazed  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  at  Clerkenweli.  Another  pile  was  k'nd'ed  before  the 
voj    a.  ^ 
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ruins  of  the  Franciscan  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Th* 
chapoi  in  Lyme  Street,  the  chapel  in  Bucklcrsbury,  were  piilled 
down.  The  pictures,  innages,  and  crucifixes  were  carried  along 
the  streets  in  triumph,  amidst  lighted  tapers  torn  from  the 
altars.  The  procession  bristled  thick  with  swords  and  staves, 
and  on  the  point  of  every  sword  and  of  every  staff  was  an 
orange.  The  king^s  pnnting  house,  whence  had  issued,  during 
the  preceding  three  years,  innumerable  tracts  in  defence  of 
Papal  supremacy,  image ^vorship,  and  monastic  vows,  was,  to 
use  a  coarse  metaphor  which  then,  for  the  first  time,*came  into 
use,  completely  gutted.  The  vast  stock  of  paper,  much  of 
which  was  still  un|iolluted  by  types,  furnished  an  immense  bon- 
fire. PVdtn  momistcries,  temples,  and  public  offices,  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  turned  to  private  dwellings.  Several  houses 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed ;  but  tlie  smallness  of  the  booty 
disappointed  the  plunderers;  and  soon  a  rumor  was  spread 
that  the  most  valuable  efiects  of  the  Papists  had  been  placed 
under  the  cure  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  To  the  savage 
and  ignorant  poj)ulace  the  law  of  nations  and  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing on  their  country  the  just  vengeance  of  all  Europe  were  as 
nothing.  The  houses  of  the  ambassadors  were  besieged.  A 
great  crowd  assembled  before  Barillon's  door  in  St.  Jameses 
Square.  He,  however,  fared  better  than  might  have  been 
PX|)ected.  PVr,  though  the  government  which  he  represented 
was  held  in  abhorrence,  his  liberal  housekeeping  and  punctual 
payments  had  made  him  personally  popular.  Moreover  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  asking  for  a  guard  of  soldiers ; 
and,  as  several  men  of  rank,  who  lived  near  him,  had  done  the 
snme,  a  considenible  force  was  collected  in  the  square.  The 
ric)ters,  therefore,  when  they  were  assured  fhnt  no  arms  or 
priests  were  concealed  under  his  roof,  left  hint*  unmolested. 
The  Venetian  envoy  was  protected  by  a  detachment  of  troops : 
hut  the  mansions  occupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Elector  Pal- 
atine and  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  werp  destroyed, 
One  precious  box  the  Tuscan  minister  wjis  able  \n  save  from 
the  maniuders.  It  contained  nine  volumes  of  memo'«^,  written 
in  the  hand  of  James  himself.  These  volumes  reached  France 
in  safety,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  perished 
there  in  the  havoc  of  a  revolution  far  more  terrible  than  that 
IVuni  which  they  had  esca|>ed.  But  s»ome  fraem«?nts  qfiCI  re- 
main, and,  though  grievously  mutilated  and  embedd«)d  m  ([mat 
masses  of  childinh  fiction,  well  deserv*^  !o  be  attentiT^lj 
studied- 
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The  rich  plate  of  the  Chapel  Royal  had  been  deposited  at 
Wild  House,  near  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  the  residence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  Ronquillo.  RonquiUo,  conscious  that  he 
and  his  court  had  not  deserved  ill  of  the  English  nation,  had 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  soldiers :  but  the  mob  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  The  name  of  Spain 
had  long  been  associated  'n  the  public  mind  with  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Armada,  with  tne  cruelties  of  Mary  and  the  plots 
against  Elizabeth.  Ronquillo  had  also  made  himself  muny 
enemies  an|png  the  common  people  by  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts.  His  hoii«c 
was  therefore  sacked  without  mere}';  and  a  noble  library, 
which  he  had  collected,  perished  in  the  flames.  His  only 
comfort  was,  that  the  host  *in  his  chapel  was  rescued  from  the 
same  fate.* 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December  rose  on  a  ghastly 
sight.  The  capital  in  many  places  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
city  taken  by  storm.  The  Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  to  restore  tranquillity.  The  trainbands  were 
ordered  under  arms.  A  body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readiness 
to  disperse  tumultuous  assemblages.  Such  atonement  as  was 
at  that  moment  possible  was  made  for  the  gross  insults  which 
had  been  oflbred  to  foreign  governments.  A  reward  was 
promised  for  the  discovery  of  the  property  taken  from  Wild 
House ;  and  Ronquillo,  who  had  not  a  bed  or  an  ounce  of 
plate  left,  was  splendidly  lodged  in  the  deserted  palace  of  the 
kings  of  England.  A  sumptuous  table  was  kept  for  him ;  and 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  ordered  to  wait  in  his  antecham- 
ber with. the  same  observance  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  to  the  sovereign.  These  marks  of  respect  soothed  even 
ihe  punctilious  pride  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  averted  all 
danger  of  a  rupture.t 


•  I^ndon  Oasette,  Dec.  13,  1688 ;  Barillon,  Dec.  H ;  Citters, 
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State,  Jan.  H,  1689.  Something  was  said  about  reprisals :  but  the 
Sjranish  council  treated  the  suggestion  with  contempt.  "  Habii-ndc 
«do  estc  hecho  por  iin  furor  de  pueblo,  sin  consentiraicnto  del  i^obi- 
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In  spite  however,  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  tlie  provisional 
government,  the  agitation  grew  hourly  more  fonnidable.  If 
^as  heightened  by  an  event  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  can  hardly  be  related  without  a  feeling  of  vindictive 
pleasure.  A  scrivener  who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  whose  trade 
was  to  furnish  the  seafaring  men  there  with  money  at  high 
interest,  had  some  time  before  lent  a  sum  on  bottomry.  The 
debtor  applied  to  equity  for  relief  against  his  own  bond  ;  and 
the  case  came  before  Jeffreys.  The  counsel  for  the  borrower, 
having  little  else  to  say,  said  that  the  lender  was  a  Trimmer. 
The  chancellor  instantly  fired.  "  A  Trimmer  I  Where  is  h*5  /• 
Let  me  see  him.  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  of  monster.  What 
is  it  made  like  ?  ^^  The  unfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to 
stand  forth^  The  chancellor  glared  fiercely  on  him,  stormed 
at  him,  and  sent  him  away  half  dead  with  fright.  '^  While  I 
live,^^  the  poor  man  said,  as  he  tottered  out  of  the  court,  ^^  I 
shall  never  forget  that  terrible  countenance.'^  And  now  the 
day  of  retribution  had  arrived.  The  Trimmer  was  walking 
through  Wapping,  when  he  saw  a  well-known  face  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  an  alehouse.  He  could  not  be  deceived. 
The  eyebrows,  indeed,  had  been  shaved  away.'  The  dress  was 
that  of  a  common  sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was  black  with 
coal  dust :  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  savage  eye  and 
mouth  of  Jeffreys.  The  alarm  was  given.  In  a  moment  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people  shaking  bludffeona 
and  bellowing  curses.  The  fugitive's  life  was  saved  by  a^m* 
pany  of  the  trainbands ;  and  he  was  carried  before  the  lord 
mayor.  The  mayor  was  a  simple  man,  who  had  passed  his 
whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered  by  finding  himself 
an  important  actor  in  a  mighty  revolution.  The  events  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  perilous  state  of  the  ciw  which . 
was  under  his  charge,  had  disordered  his  mind  and  his  body. 
When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown,  a  few  days  before,  the 
whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  was  dragged  into  the  justice  roo:ii 
begrimed  with  ashes,  half  dead  with  fright,  and  followed  by  a 
raging  multitude,  the  agitation  of  the  unfortunate  mayor  rose  to 
the  height.  He  fell  into  fits,  and  was  carried  to  his  bed,  whence 
he  never  rose.  Meanwhile  the  throng  without  was  constantly 
becoming  more  numerous  and  more  savage.     Jefireys  begged 

wno,  y  antes  contra  su  voluntad,  como  lo  ha  mostrado  la  satis&ocioc 
que  le  han  dado  y  le  han  prometido,  parece  que  no  hay  juioio  humaan 
\uo  puede  aconhejar  que  se  pase  a  semejante  remedio." 
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to  bt  sent  to  prison.  An  order  to  that  effect  was  procured 
fr^m  the  Lords,  who  were  sitting  at  Whitehall ;  and  he  was 
convijyed  in  a  carriage  to  the  Tower.  Two  regiments  of 
militia  were  drawn  out  to  escort  him,  and  found  the  duty  a 
difficult  one.  It  was  repeatedly  necessary  for  them  to  form,  as 
If  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  to 
present  a  forest  of  pikes  to  the  mob.  The  thousands  who  were 
disappointed  of  their  revenge  pursued  the  coach,  with  howls  of 
rage,  to  tlie  gate  of  the  Tower,  brandishing  cudgels,  and  hold- 
ing up  halters  full  in  the  prisoner's  view.  The  wretched  man 
meantime  was  in  convulsions  of  terror.  He  wrung  his  hands ; 
he  looked  wildly  out,  sometimes  at  one  window,  sometimes  at 
the  other,  and  was  heard  even  above  the  tumult,  crying,  "  Keep 
them  otf,  gentlemen  !  For  Grod's  sake  keep  them  ofiT!  "  At 
length,  having  suffered  far  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death, 
he  was  safely  lodged  m  the  fortress,  where  some  of  his  most 
illustrious  victims  had  passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his 
own  life  was  destined  to  close  in  unspeakable  ignominy  and 
horror.* 

All  this  lime  an  active  search  was  making  af\er  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests.  Maiiy  were  arrested.  Two  bishops,  Ellis  and 
Ley  bum,  were  sent  to  Newgate.  The  Nuncio,  who  had  little 
reason  to  expect  that  either  his  spiritual  or  his  political  charac 
ter  would  be  respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his  escape  dis- 
guised as  a  lackey  in  the  train  of  the  minister  of  the  Duke  ot 
Savoy .t  ^ 

Another  day  of  agitation  and  terror  closed,  and  was  fo.- 
lowed  by  a  night  the  strangest  and  most  terrible  that  England 
had  ever  seen.  Early  in  the  evening  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  rabble  on  a  ^tateiy  house  which  had  been  built  a  few 
months  before  for  Lord  Powis,  which  in  the  reign  of  Greorge 
the  Second  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
whk;h  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  north-western  angle  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Some  troops  were  sent  thither ;  the  mob 
was  dispersed,  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  citi- 
zens were  retiring  quietly  to  tlieir  beds.  Just  at  this  time  arose 
a  whisper  which  swelled  fast  into  a  fearful  clamor,  passed  in 

•  North's  Life  of  Guildfoid,  220 ;  Jeffreys'  Elegy ;  Luttrell's  Diary; 
Oldmixon,  762.  Oldmixon  was  in  the  crowd,  and  was,  I  doubt  not| 
one  of  the  most  furious  there.  He  tells  the  story  well.  Ellis  Gorre> 
•pondence ;  Burnet,  L  797,  affft  Onslow's  note. 

^  Adda,  Dec.  -fg;  Citterp  Dec.  ^|. 
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an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel,  and  spread  into  ex 
Btreet  and  alley  of  the  capital.  It  was  said  that  the  Irish  whom 
Feversliam  had  let  loose  were  marching  on  London  and  massa- 
cring every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  road.  At  one  in  the 
morning  the  drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms.  Every  where 
terrified  women  were  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands,  while 
their  fathers  and  husbands  were  equipping  themselves  for  fight. 
Before  two  the  capital  wore  a  face  of  stern  preparedness  which 
might  well  have  daunted  a  real  enemy,  if  such  an  enemy  had 
been  approaching.  Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the  windows. 
The  public  places  were  as  bright  as  at  noonday.  All  the  great 
avenues  were  barricaded.  More  than  twenty  thousand  pikes 
and  muskets  lined  the  streets.  The  late  daybreak  of  the  win- 
ter solstice  found  the  whole  city  still  in  arms.  During  many 
years  the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  what  they 
called  the  Irish  night.  When  it  was  known  that  there  had  been 
no  cause  of  alarm,  attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  rumor  which  had  produced  so  much  agitation.  It  ap- 
peared that  some  per^ons  who  had  the  look  and  dress  of  clowns 
just  arrived  from  the  country  had  first  spread  the  re|K)rt  in  the 
suburbs  a  little  before  midnight ;  but  whence  these  men  came, 
and  by  whom  they  were  employed,  remained  a  mystery.  And 
soon  news  arrived  from  many  quarters  which  bewildered  the 
public  mind  still  more.  The  panic  had  not  been  confined  to 
London.  The  cry  that  disbanded  Lish  soldiers  were  (doming 
to  murder  the  Protestants  had,  with  malignant  ingenuity,  been 
raised  at  once  in  many  places  widely  distant  (wm  each  other. 
Great  numbers  of  letters,  skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  ignorant  people,  had  been  sent  by  stage-coaches,  by 
wagons,  and  by  the  post,  to  various  parts  -of  England.  All 
these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  a  hun- 
dred towns  at  once,  the  (K)pulace  was  possessed  with  the 
belief  that  armed  barbarians  were  at  hand,  bent  on  perpetrat- 
ing crimes  as  foul  as  those  which  had  disgraced  the  reijellion 
of  Ulster.  No  Protestant  would  find  mercy.  Children  would 
be  compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their  parent"*.  Habes  would 
be  stuck  on  pikes,  or  flung  into  the  blazing  ruins  of  what  had 
lately  been  ha|)py  dwellings.  Great  multitude-^  assembled  with 
weapons  ;  the  people  in  some  places  began  to  pull  down  bridges 
and  to  throw  up  liHrricades ;  but  soon  the  excitement  went 
down.  In  many  di^tricts  those  who  had  been  so  foully  imposed 
upon  learned  witii  deli<j;ht,  alloyed  by  shame,  that  there  waa 
not  a  single  Popish  soldier  within  a  week's  march.  There  were 
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placec,  indeed,  where  some  straggling  bands  of  insh  made 
their  appearance  and  demanded  food  ;  but  it  could  scarce.y  oe 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that  they  did  not  choose  to  die  of 
hunger ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  committed  any 
wanton  outrai^.  In  truth  they  were  much  less  numerous  than 
was  commonly  supposed ;  and  their  spirit  was  cowed  by  find- 
jog  themselves  left  on  a  sudden  without  leaders  or  provisions, 
ia  the  midst  of  a  mighty  population  which  felt  towards  them 
as  men  feel  towards  a  drove  of  wolves.  Of  all  the  subjects  of 
James  none  had  more  reason  to  execrate  him  than  these  unfor- 
tunate members  of  his  church  and  defenders  of  his  throne.* 

It  is  honorable  to  the  English  character  tliat,  notwithstanding 
the  aversion  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the 
[rish  race  were  then  regarded,  notwithstanding  the  anarchy 
which  was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of  James,  notwithstanding 
the  artful  machinations  wliich  were  employed  to  scare  the  mul- 
titude into  cruelty,  no  atrocious  crime  was  per|>etrated  at  this 
conjuncture.  Much  property,  indeed,  was  destroyed  and  carried 
away.  The  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  were 
attacked.  Parks  were  ravaged.  Deer  were  slain  and  stolen. 
Some  venerable  specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
middle  ases  bear  to  this  day  the  marks  of  popular  violence. 
The  roads  were  in  many  places  made  im{)assable  by  a  self- 
appointed  police,  which  stopped  every  traveller  till  he  proved 
that  he  was  not  a  Papist  The  Thames  was  infested  by  a  set 
of  pirates  who,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms  or  delin- 
quents, rummaged  every  boat  that  passed.  Obnoxious  persons 
were  insulted  and  hustled.  Many  persons  who  were  not 
obnoxious  were  glad  to  ransom  their  persons  and  elFects  by 
bestowing  some  guineas  on  the  zealous  Protestants  wlio  had 
without  any  legal  authority,  assumed  the  office  of  inquisitors 
But  in  all  this  confusion,  which  lasted  several  days  and  extend- 
ed over  many  counties,  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  lost  his 
life.  The  mob  showed  no  inclination  to  blood,  except  in  the 
case  of  Jeffreys ;  and  the  hatred  which  that  bad  man  inspired 
had  more  affinity  with  humanity  than  with  cruelty.! 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke  afRrtned  that  the  Irish  night 
was  his  work,  th«*.t  he  had  prompted   the   rustics  who   raised 

♦  Cittern,  Dec.  H,  1688 ;  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Ellis  Correspondence ; 
Oldmixon,  761;  Spekc's  Secret  History  of  the  Revolution;  Clarke'H 
life  of  Jainc!4»  it.  267  ;  Clachard's  History  of  the  Revolution:  lIi2»tor» 
of  Iho  Desertion. 

f  Dlarkr^'ft  Life  of  James,  ii.  258. 
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Londun,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letters  which  had 
spread  dismay  through  the  country.  His  assertion  is  not 
aitrinsically  improbable ;  but  it  rests  on  no  evidence  except  his 
own  word,  lie  was  a  man  quite  capable  of  committing  s'lch 
a  viliany,  and  quite  capable  also  of  falsely  boasting  that  ha 
had  committed  it.* 

At  London  William  was  impatiently  expected ;  for  it  was 
not  doubted  that  his  vigor  and  ability  would  speedily  restore 
order  and  security.  There  was,  however,  some  delay  for  which 
the  prince  cannot  justly  be  blamed.  His  original  intention  had 
l)een  to  proceed  from  Hungelrford  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
assured  of  an  honorable  and  affectionate  reception  ;  but  the 
arrival  of  the  deputation  from  Guildliall  induced  him  to  change 
his  intention  and  to  hasten  directly  towards  the  capital.  On 
the  way  he  learned  tliat  Feversham,  in  pursuance  of  the  king^s 
orders,  had  dismissed  the  royal  army,  and  that  thousands  of 
tmldiers,  freed  from  restraint  and  destitute  of  necessaries,  were 
hcattered  over  the  counties  through  which  the  road  to  London 
lay.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  William  to  proceed  slen- 
derly attended  without  great  danger,  not  only  to  his  own  per- 
son, al>out  which  he  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  being 
solicitous,  but  also  to  the  great  interests  which  were  under  his 
care.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  regulate  his  own  move- 
meuts  by  the  movements  of  his  troops ;  and  troops  could  then 
move  but  slowly  over  the  highways  of  England  in  midwinter, 
lie  was,  on  this  occasion,  a  little  moved  from  his  ordinary 
composure.  ^^  1  am  not  to  be  thus  dealt  with,^^  he  exclaimed 
with  bitterness  ;  ^^  and  that  my  Lord  Feversham  shall  find.^' 
Prompt  and  judicious  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  James  had  caused.  Churchill  and  Grafton  were 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  reassembling  the  dispersed  army 
and  bringing  it  into  order.  The  English  soldiers  were  invited 
to  resume  their  military  character.  The  Irish  were  commanded 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  banditti,  but 
were  assured  that,  if  they  would  submit  quietly,  they  should  be 
^rpplied  with  iiecessaries.t 

The  prince's  orders  were  carried  into  effect  with  scarcely 
iiiy  op)H)vition  except  from  the  Irish  soldiers  who  had  been  in 
pirriNori  at  Tilbury.     One  of  these  men  snapped  a  pistol  ut 
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Graflon.  It  missed  fire,  and  the  assassin  was  instantly  shot 
dead  by  an  Englishman.  About  two  hundred  of  the  unfortu- 
nate strangers  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  They  seized  a  richly-laden  East  Indiaman  which  had 
just  arrived  in  tlie  Thames,  and  tried  to  procure  pilots  by  force 
at  Gravesend.  No  pilot,  however,  was  to  be  found ;  and  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  their  own  skill  in  naviga- 
doD.  They  soon  ran  their  ship  aground,  and,  aAer  some  blood- 
shed, were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms.* 

William  hod  now  been  five  weeks  on  English  ground ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  his  good  fortune  had  been  unin- 
terrupted. His  own  prudence  and  firmness  had  been  con- 
spicuously displayed,'  and  yet  had  done  less  for  him  than  the 
folly  and  pusillanimity  of  others.  And  now,  at  the  moment 
when  it  seemed  that  his  plans  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
entire  success,  they  were  disconcerted  by  one  of  those  stmnge 
incidents  which  so  oflen  confound  tlie  most  exquisite  devices 
of  human  policy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  December  the  people  of 
London,  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  the  Irish 
night,  were  surprised  by  a  rumor  that  the  king  had  been  de- 
tained, and  was  still  in  the  island.  The  report  gathered  strength 
during  the  day,  and  was  fully  confirmed  before  the  evening. 

James  had  travelled  fast  with  relays  of  coach  horses  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfUi  had  reached  Emley  Ferry  near  the  Island  of  Sheemess. 
There  lay  tlie  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail.  He  went  on  board ; 
but  the  wind  blew  fresh ;  and  the  master  would  not  venture  to 
put  to  sea  without  more  ballast.  A  tiJe  was  thus  lost.  Mid- 
night was  approaching  before  the  vessel  began  to  float.  By 
that  time  the  news  that  the  king  had  disappeared,  that  the 
country  was  without  a  government,  and  that  London  was  in 
confusion,  had  travelled  fast  down  the  Thames,  and  wherever 
It  spread  had  produced  outrage  and  misrule.  The  rude  fisher- 
men of  the  Kentish  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  suspicion  and  with 
cupidity.  It  was  whispered  that  some  persons  in  the  garb  of 
gentlemen  had  gone  on  board  of  her  in  great  haste.  Perhaps 
they  were  Jesuits :  perhaps  Sey  were  rich.  Fifty  or  sixty 
boatmen,  animated  at  once  by  natred  of  Popery  and  by  love  of 
plunder,  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  about  to  make  sail. 
riie  passengers  were  told  that  they  must  go  on  shore  and  be 
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examined  by  a  magistrate.  The  king^s  appearance  excited 
suspicion.  "  It  is  Father  Petre,"  cried  one  ruflian  ;  "  1  know 
him  by  his  lean  jaws."  "  Search  the  hatchet-faced  old  Jesuit," 
became  the  general  cry.  He  was  rudely  pulled  and  pashed 
about.  His  money  and  watch  were  taken  from  him.  He  hud 
about  him  his  coronation  ring,  and  some  otlior  trinkets  of  great 
value ;  but  these  escaped  the  search  of  the  robbers,  who  in- 
deed were  so  ignorant  of  jewelry  that  they  took  his  diamond 
buckles  for  bits  of  glass. 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore  and  carred  to  an 
inn.  A  crowd  had  assembled  there  to  see  them ,  and  James, 
though  disguised  by  a  wig  of  different  shape  and  color  from 
that  which  he  generally  wore,  was  at  once  recognized.  For  a 
moment  the  rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed ;  but  tlie  exhorta- 
tions of  their  chiefs  revived  their  courage ;  and  the  sight  of 
Hales,  whom  they  well  knew  and  bitterly  hated,  inflamed  their 
fury.  His  park  was  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  at  that  very 
moment  a  band  of  rioters  was  employed  in  pillaging  the  house 
and  shooting  the  deer.  The  multitude  assured  the  king  th<i1 
they  would  not  hurt  him ;  but  they  refused  to  let  him  depart 
It  chanced  that  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  zeal 
ous  royalist,  head  of  the  Finch  family,  and  first  cousin  of  Not 
tingham,  was  then  at  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  learned  what 
had  happened  he  hastened  to  the  coast,  accompanied  by  some 
Kentish  gentlemen.  By  their  intervention  the  king  was  re- 
moved to  a  more  convenient  lodging ;  but  he  was  still  a  pris- 
oner. The  mob  kept  constant  watch  round  the  house  to  which 
he  had  been  carried ;  and  some  of  the  ringleaders  lay  at  the 
door  of  his  bedroom.  His  demeanor  meantime  was  that  of  a 
man,  all  the  nerves  of  whose  mind  had  been  broken  by  the 
load  of  misfortunes.  Sometimes  he  spoke  so  haughtily  that  the 
rustics  who  had  charge  of  him  were  provoked  into  making 
insolent  replies.  Then  he  betook  himself  to  supplication. 
"  Let  me  go,"  he  cried  ;  "  get  me  a  boat.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  is  hunting  for  my  life.  If  you  do  not  let  me  fly  now, 
it  will  be  too  late.  My  blood  will  be  on  your  heads.  He  tliat 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  On  this  last  text  he  preached  a 
sermon  half  an  hour  long.  He  harangued  on  a  strange  variety 
uf  subjects,  on  the  disobedience  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene 
JJollnge,  on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint  Winifred's  well,  on 
tlie  disloyalty  of  the  black  coats,  and  on  the  virtues  of  a  piece 
uf  the  true  cross  which  he  had  unfortunately  lost.  "  What 
aave  I  don   ?  "  he  demanded  of  the  Kentish  squires  a  ho  at 
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tfoded  him.     ^^  Tell  me  the  truth.     What  error  nave  1  coii: 
miaed  ?  "     Those  to  whom  he  put  these  questions  were  tot 
humai\e  to  return  the  answer  wliich  must  have  risen  t:  their 
lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk  in  pitying  silence.* 

VVhen  the  news  that  he  had  been  stopjied,  insulted,  roughly 
handled,  and  plundered,  and  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner  In  the 
hands  of  rude  churls,  reached  the  capital,  many  various  passions 
were  roused.  Rigid  Churchmen,  who  had,  a  few  hours  before, 
begun  to  think  that  they  were  freed  from  their  allegiance  to 
him,  now  felt  misgivings.  He  had  not  quitted  his  kingdom. 
He  iiad  not  consummated  his  abdication.  If  he  should  resume 
his  regal  office,  could  they,  on  their  principles,  refuse  to  pay 
him  obedience  ?  Enlightened  statesmen  foresaw  with  concern 
-^t  all  the  disputes  which  the  flight  of  the  tyrant  had  for  a 
moment  set  at  rest  would  be  revived  and  exasperated  by  his 
return.  Some  of  the  common  people,  though  still  smarting 
from  recent  wrongs,  were  touched  with  compassion  for  a  great 
prince  outraged  by  ruffians,  and  were  willing  to  entertain  a 
hope,  more  honorable  to  their  good  nature  than  to  their  discern- 
inent,  that  he  might  even  now  repent  of  the  errors  which  had 
brought  on  him  so  terrible  a  punishment. 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  the  kins  was  still 
in  England,  Sancrofl,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  chief  of  the 
provisional  government,  absented  himself  from  the  sittings  of 
the  peers.  Halifax,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Dutch 
head-quarters,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  His  sentiments  had 
undergone  a  great  change  in  a  few  hours.  Both  public  and 
private  feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join  the  Whigs.  Those 
who  candidly  examine  the  evidence  which  has  come  down  to 
us  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  accepted  the  office  of  royal  com- 
missioner in  the  sincere  hope  of  effecting  an  accommodation 
between  the  king  and  the  prince  on  fair  terms.  The  negotia- 
tion had  commenced  prosperously ;  the  prince  had  oHered 
erms  which  the  king  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  be  fair ; 
the  eloquent  and  ingenious  Trimmer  might  flatter  himself  that 
he  should  be  able  to  mediate  between  infuriated  factions  to 
dictate  a  compromise  between  extreme  opinions,  to  secure  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  his  country,  without  exposing  her  to 
the  rinks  inseparable  from  a  change  of  dynasty  and  a  disputed 


*  Clarke's  Life  of  Jamen,  ii.  251,  Orig.  Mem.;  Letter  printed  in 
IWlai's  Continuation  of  Rapin.  Thii  curious  letter  is  in  the  HaiL 
US.  6852 
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succession.  While  he  was  pleasing  himself  with  thoughts  m 
agreeable  to  bis  temper,  be  learned  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  had  been  used  as  an  instrument  for  deceiving  the  nation. 
His  mission  to  Huiigerford  had  been  a  fool's  errand.  Tlie 
king  had  never  meant  to  abide  by  the  terms  which  he  had  in- 
structed his  commissioners  to  propose.  He  had  charged  them 
to  declare  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  all  the  quej^tions  in 
dispute  to  the  parliament  which  he  had  summoned ;  and,  while 
they  were  delivering  his  message,  he  had  burned  the  writs, 
made  away  with  the  seal,  let  loose  the  army,  suspended  tlie 
administration  of  justice,  dissolved  the  government,  and  fled 
from  the  capital.  Halifax  saw  that  an  amicable  nnrangemeot 
was  no  honger  possible.  He  also  felt,  it  may  be  sua|>ected, 
the  vexatiui)  natural  to  a  man  widely  renowned  for  wisdom,* 
who  finds  that  he  has  been  duped  by  an  understanding  immeas- 
urably inferior  to  his  own,  and  the  vexation  natural  to  a  great 
'nuster  of  ridicule,  who  finds  himself  placed  in  a  ridiculous 
situation.  His  judgment  and  his  resentment  alike  induced  him 
to  relinquish  the  schemes  of  reconciliation  on  which  he  hud 
hitherto  been  intent,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
who  were  bent  on  raising  William  to  the  throne.* 

A  jouriml  of  what  passed  in  the  council  of  Lords,  while 
Halifax  presided,  is  still  extant  in  his  own  handwriting.t  No 
precaution,  which  seemed  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  out- 
rage and  robbery,  was  omitted.  The  peers  took  on  themselves 
(he  responsibility  of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble  rose  again, 
the  soldiers  should  tire  with  bullets.  Jeffreys  was  brought  to 
Whitehall  and  interrogated  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  great 
seal  and  the  writs.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  as  the  only  place  where  his  life  could 
be  safe ;  and  he  retired  thanking  and  blessing  those  who  had 
given  him   the  protection  of  a  prison.      A   Whig  nobleman 


*  Heresby  ^'os  told,  by  a  lady  whom  ho  does  not  luune,  that  the 
tLinff  had  no  intention  of  A^'ithdraM^ng  till  he  received  a  letter  from 
llalifaxy  who  was  then  at  Hungerford.  The  letter,  she  said,  informed 
his  majesty  that,  if  he  staid,  hln  life  would  be  in  danger.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  mere  romance.  The  king,  before  the  commissioners  left 
London,  had  told  Barillon  that  their  embassy  was  a  mere  feint,  und 
oad  expressed  a  full  resolution  to  leave  the  country.  It  is  clear  from 
Reresby's  own  narrative  that  Halifax  thought  himself  shamufuUj 
osed. 

t  Harl.  MS.  2M. 
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moved  that  Oates  should  be  set  at  liberty ,  but  this  motion  was 
overruled.* 

The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and  Halifax  was 
about  to  rise,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  messenger  from 
Sheemess  was  in  attendance.  No  occurrence  could  be  more 
perplexing  or  annoying.  To  do  any  thing,  to  do  nothing,  was 
to  incur  a  grave  responsibility.  Halifax,  wishing  probably  to 
obtain  time  for  communication  with  the  prince,  would  have 
adjourned  the  meeting ;  but  Mulgrave  begged  the  Lords  to 
keep  their  seats,  and  introduced  the  messenger.  The  man 
told  his  story  with  many  tears,  and  produced  a  letter  written 
m  the  king^s  hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular  person,  but 
imploring  the  aid  of  all  good  Englishmen.! 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disregard.  The 
Lords  ordered  Peversham  to  hasten  with  a  troop  of  the  Life 
(Tuards  to  the  place  where  the  king  was  detained,  and  to  set 
his  majesty  at  liberty. 

Already  Middleton  and  a  few  other  adherents  of  the  royal 
cause  had  set  out  to  assist  and  comfort  their  unhappy  master. 
They  found  him  strictly  confined,  and  were  not  suffered  to 
enter  his  presence  till  they  had  delivered  up  their  sworos 
The  concourse  of  people  about  him  was  by  this  time  immense. 
Some. Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  had  brought  a 
large  body  of  militia  to  guard  him.  They  had  imagined 
most  erroneously  that  by  detaining  him  they  were  ingratiating 
themselves  with  his  enemies,  and  were  greatly  disturbed  when 
they  learned  that  the  treatment  which  the  king  had  undergone 
was  disapproved  by  the  provisional  government  in  London,  and 
tliat  a  body  of  cavalry  was  on  the  road  to  release  him.  Fe- 
versnam  sopn  arrived.  He  had  leA  his  troop  at  Sittingbourne^ 
but  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  force.  The  king  was  suffered 
to  depart  without  opposition,  and  was  removed  by  his  friends 
to  Rochester,  where  he  took  some  rest,  which  he  greatly 
needed.  He  was  in  a  pitiable  state.  Not  only  was  his  under- 
standing, which  had  never  been  very  clear,  altogether  bewil- 
dered; but  the  personal  courage  which,  when  a  young  man, 
he  had  shown  in  several  battles,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  had 
forsaken  him.  The  rough  corporal  usage,  which  he  had  now, 
for  the  first  time,  undergone,  seems  to  have  discomposed  him 
more  than  any  other  event  of  his  checkered  lite.     The  deser 

•  Hali&x  MS. ;  Citters,  Dec.  ^|,  1688. 
t  llvlgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolutloiai 
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tion  of  his  army,  of  his  favorites,  of  his  family,  aflecetd  him 
less  tlidn  tne  iiKlignities  which  he  suffered  when  his  hoy  was 
boarded.  The  ivmeinbrance  of  those  indignities  continued 
long  to  rankle  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  occasion  showed  itself 
in  a  way  which  moved  all  Kurojie  to  conteniptuotjs  mirth,  io 
the  fouril)  year  of  his  exile  he  attempted  to  lure  back  his  sub- 
jects by  offering  them  an  amnesty.  Tlie  amnesty  was  accom- 
panied by  a  long  list  of  exceptions ;  and  in  this  list  the  poor 
fishermen  who  had  searched  his  pockets  rudely  apficared  side 
by  side  with  Churchill  and  Danby.  From  this  circumstance 
we  may  judge  how  keenly  he  must  have  felt  the  outragie  while 
it  was  still  recent.* 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  measure  of  good  seneo, 
he  would  have  seen  that  those  who  had  detained  him  had  un* 
intentionally  done  him  a  great  service.  The  events  which  had 
taken  place  during  his  absence  from  his  capital  ought  to  liave 
convinced  him  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  he  never 
would  have  returned.  In  his  own  despite  he  had  been  saved 
from  ruin.  Me  had  another  chance,  a  last  chance.  Grriat 
as  his  offences  had  been,  to  dethrone  him,  while  he  remained 
in  his  kingdom  and  offered  to  assent  to  such  conditions 
as  a  free  parliament  might  impose,  would  have  been  almost 
impossible.  « 

During  a  short  time  he  seemed  disposed  to  remain.  He 
sent  Fevershain  fi-om  Rt)chester  with  a  letter  to  William.  The 
substance  of  the  letter  was,  that  his  majesty  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Whitehall,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  personal  conference 
with  the  prince,  and  that  Saint  Jameses  i^atace  should  be  fitted 
ap  for  his  highness.f 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had  learned  with  deep 
mortification  the  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  coast  of 
Kent.  Just  before  the  news  arrived,  those  who  approaclied 
him  ol)servcd  that  his  spirits  were  unusually  high.  He  had. 
indeed,  reason  to  rej(»ice.  A  vacant  throne  was  before  him. 
All  parties,  it  seemed,  would  wUh  one  voice,  invite  him  to 
mount  it.  On  a  sudden  his  prospects  were  overcast  The 
abdication,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  completed.  A  hirge  pro- 
portion of  his  own  followers  would  have  scruples  about  deposing 
a  king  who  remained  among  them,  who  invited  them  to  repre- 
sent tnoii  grievances  in  a  parliamentary  way,  and  who  promised 

•  Sec  hiM  proclamation,  dated  from  St.  Germain'^,  April  20,  1692. 
f  Clarke's  life  of  Jamca,  ii  201,  OriK-  Mem 
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Kti  leilress.  It  was  necessary  that  the  prince  should  examine 
his  uew  position,  and  detennine  on  a  new  line  of  action.  No 
coui($e  was  open  to  him  which  was  altogether  free  from  ob- 
jections, no  course  which  would  place  him  in  a  situation  so 
advantageous  as  that  which  he  had  occupied  a  few  hourb  before. 
Yet  soinething  might  be  done.  The  king's  first  attempt  to 
escape  had  failed.  What  was  now  most  to  be  desired  was,  that 
he  should  make  a  second  attempt  with  better  success.  lie 
must  be  at  once  frightened  and  enticed.  The  liberality  m  iili 
which  he  bad  been  treated  in  the  negotiation  at  Ilungerford,' 
and  which  be  had  requited  by  a  breach  of  faiih  would  now  be 
out  of  seasou.  No  terms  ol  accommodation  must  be  proposed 
to  him.  If  he  should  propose  terms  he  must  be  coldly  answered. 
No  violence  iviust  be  used  towards  him,  or  even  threutent*d. 
Yet  it  might  nui  be  impossible,  without  either  using  or  threat- 
ening violence,  to  make  so  weak  a  man  uneasy  altout  his 
personal  safety.  He  would  soon  be  eager  to  fly.  All  facilities 
for  flight  must  tl.<}n  be  placed  within  his  reach ;  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  he  should  not  again  be  stopped  by  any  oflficious 
t>lunderer. 

Such  was  Wiiliam^s  plan ;  and  the  ability  and  determination 
with  which  he  carried  it  into  eflect  present  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  folly  and  cowardice  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He 
soon  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  commenc'mg  his  system 
of  intimidation.  Feversham  arrived  at  Windsor  with  Jameses 
letter.  The  mosseneer  had  not  been  very  judiciously  selected. 
It  was  he  who  had  disbanded  the  royal  army.  To  him  prima- 
rily were  to  be  imputed  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  Irish 
night  His  conduct  was  loudly  blamed  by  the  public.  William 
had  been  provoked  into  muttering  a  few  words  of  menace  and 
a  few  words  of  menace  from  William^s  lips  geneiuily  meant 
something.  Feversham  was  asked  for  his  safe  conduct,  lie 
had  none.  By  coming  without  one  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
camp,  he  had,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  made  himself  liai)le 
to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  William  refused  to  see 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  arrest.*  Zulest(;in  was 
infitantly  despatched  to  inform  James  that  the  prince  declined 
the  proposed  conference,  and  desired  tliat  his  majesty  would 
remain  at  Rochester. 

Hut  it  was  too  late.  James  was  already  in  London.  He 
had  hesitated  about  the  journey,  and  had,  at  one  time,  deter- 
' — 

*  CUrendon'ft  Diary,  Dec.  16,  1688  ;  Bumct.  L  800. 
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minod  to  make  another  attempt  to  reach  tl^.e  ContineDt.  Rot 
at  length  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends  who  were  %viflei 
than  himself,  and  set  out  for  Whitehall.  He  arrived  tlieie  oa 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  December.  He  laad 
been  apprehensive  that  the  common  people  who,  dijring  hit 
absence,  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  their  aversion  to  Popniy 
would  offer  him  some  affront.  But  the  very  violence  of  tbe 
recent  outbreak  had  produced  a  remission.  The  storm  fa&d 
spent  itself.  Grood  humor  and  pity  had  succeeded  to  fuiy.  In 
*  no  quarter  was  any  disposition  shown  to  insult  the  king.  Some 
cheers  were  raised  as  his  coach  passed  through  the  city.  The 
bells  of  some  churches  were  rung ;  and  a  lew  bonfires  were 
lighted  in  honor  of  his  return.*  His  feeble  mind,  which  had 
just  before  been  sunk  in  despondency,  was  extravagantly  elated 
by  these  unexpected  signs  of  popular  good  will  and  compassion. 
He  entered  his  dwelling  in  high  spirits.  It  speedily  resumed 
its  old  aspect.  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  had,  during  tlie 
preceding  week,  been  glad  to  hide  themselves  from  the  rage 
of  the  multitude  in  vaults  aiid  cocklof\s,  now  came  forth  from 
their  lurking-[)luces,  and  demanded  possession  of  their  old 
apartments  in  the  palace.  Grace  was  said  at  the  royal  table 
by  a  Jesuit.  The  Irish  brogue^  then  the  most  hateful  of  all 
sounds  to  English  ears,  was  heard  every  where  in  tlie  courts 
and  galleries.  The  king  himself  had  resumed  all  his  old 
haughtiness.  He  held  a  council,  his  last  council,  and,  even 
in  that  extremity,  summoned  to  the  board  persons  not  legally 
qualified  to  sit  there.  He  expressed  high  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  those  lords  who,  during  his  absence,  hiad  dared  to 
take  tne  administration  on  themselves.  It  was  their  duty,  he 
conceived,  to  let  society  be  dissolved,  to  let  the  houses  of 
ambassadors  be  pulled  down,  to  let  London  be  set  on  fire, 
rather  than  assume  the  functions  which  he  had  thought  fit  to 
abandon.     Among  those  whom  he  thus  censured  were  some 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  262,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Bumct,  L  799. 
In  the  History  of  the  Desertion,  (1689,)  it  is  aflirmcd  that  the  shouts 
on  this  occasion  Avere  uttered  merely  by  some  idle  boys,  and  that  the 
(^rcat  body  of  the  people  looked  on  in  silence.  Oldmixon,  who  was 
in  the  crowd,  says  the  same ;  and  Ralph  tells  us  that  the  information 
which  he  had  received  from  a  respectable  eye- witness  wan  to  the  same 
effect.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  signs  of  joy  were  in  them- 
»olve.s  slight,  but  seemed  extraordinary  because  a  violent  explosion 
uf  public  indignation  had  been  expected.  Barillon  mmtioiis  thirt 
there  had  been  acclamations  and  some  bonfires,  but  adds,  *  be  p«ittpk 

ans  le  fond  est  pour  )e  Prince  d'^^lrange  '*    Doc  ^,  1688 
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nobles  and  prelates  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  errors,  nad  been  con* 
Blantly  true  to  him,  and  who,  even  aAer  this  provocation,  never 
could  be  induced  by  hope  or  fear  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
from  him  to  any  other  sovereign.* 

But  nis  courage  was  soon  cast  down.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  hia  palace  when  Zulestein  was  announced.  William's 
cold  and  stern  message  was  delivered.  The  king  still  pressed 
for  a  personal  conference  with  his  nephew.  ^^  I  would  not 
have  left  Rochester,^'  he  said,  ^^  if  I  had  known  that  he  wished 
me  not  to  do  so ;  but,  since  I  am  here,  1  hope  that  he  will  come 
to  Saint  James's.''  ^^  I  must  plainly  tell  your  majesty,"  said 
Zulestein,  ^^  that  his  highness  will  not  come  to  London  while 
tliere  are  any  troops  here  which  are  not  under  his  orders." 
The  king,  confounded  by  this  answer,  remained  silent.  Zu- 
lestein retired ;  and  soon  a  gentleman  entered  the  bedcliamber 
with  the  news  that  Feversham  had  been  put  under  arrest.f 
James  was  greatly  disturbed.  Yet  the  recollection  of  the 
applause  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  still  buoyed  up  his 
n>irtts.  A  wild  hope  rose  in  his  mind.  He  fancied  that  Lon- 
don, so  long  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism  and  Whiggism, 
was  ready  to  take  arms  in  his  defence.  He  sent  to  ask  the 
common  council  whether,  if  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
city,  they  would  engage  to  defend  him  against  the  prince. 
But  the  common  council  had  not  forgotten  the  seizure  of  the 
charter  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Cornish,  and  refused  to  give 
the  pledge  which  was  demanded.  Then  the  king's  heart  again 
sank  within  him.  Where,  he  asked,  was  he  to  look  for  pro* 
tection  ?  He  might  as  well  have  Dutch  troops  about  him  as  his 
own  Life  Guards.  As  to  the  citizens,  he  now  understood  what 
their  huzzas  and  bonfires  were  worth.  Nothing  remained  but 
flight ;  and  yet,  he  said,  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing  which 
bis  enemies  so  much  desired  as  that  he  would  fly.  | 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepidation,  his  fate  was  the 
subject  of  a  grave  deliberation  at  Windsor.  The  court  of 
William  was  now  crowded  to  overflowing  with  eminent  men 
of  all  parties.  Most  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the  northern  insurrection 
hod  joined  hinrL     Several  of  the  lords,  who  had,  during  the 


*  London  Oaxette,  Dec.  16,  1688 ;  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the 
Revolution;  Uiatorj  of  the  Desertion;  Bumot,  L  799;  Evelyn'i 
Diary,  Dec  13.  17, 1688. 

t  Clarke's  History  of  James,  u.  262,  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Barillon,  Dec  ^},  1688  ;  Clarke's  life  of  James,  IL  271. 
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anarcliy  of  the  preceding  week,  taken  upon  themselves  to  act 
as  a  provisional  government,  had,  as  soon  as  the  kin^  returned, 
quitted  London  for  the  Dutch  head-quarters.  One  of  these  was 
Halifax.  VVilliam  had  welcomed  him  with  great  satisfactioo, 
but  h^d  not  been  able  to  suppress  a  sarcastic  smile  at  seeing 
the  ingenious  and  accomplished  politician,  who  had  aspired  to 
be  the.  umpire  in  that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon  the 
middle  course  and  to  take  a  side.  Among  those  who,  at  this 
conjuncture,  repaired  to  Windsor  were  some  men  who  had 
purchased  the  favor  of  James  by  ignominious  services,  and  who 
were  now  impatient  to  atone,  by  betraying  their  master,  for  the 
crime  of  having  betrayed  their  country.  Such  a  man  was 
Titus,  who  had  sate  at  the  council  board  in  defiance  of  law, 
and  wIk)  had  labored  to  unite  the  Puritans  with  the  Jesuits  in  a 
league  against  the  constitution.  Such  a  man  was  Williams 
who  had  been  converted  by  interest  from  a  demagogue  into  a 
champion  of  prerogative,  and  who  was  now  ready  tor  a  second 
apostasy.  These  men  the  prince,  with  just  contempt,  suffered 
to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  in  vain  expectation  of  an 
audience.* 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  December,  all  the  peers  who 
were  at  Windsor  were  summoned  to  a  solemn  consultation  at 
the  castle.  The  subject  proposed  for  deliberation  was,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  king.  William  did  not  think  it  advi- 
sable to  be  present  during  ^the  discussion.  He  retired ;  and 
Halifax  was  called  to  the  chair.  On  one  point  the  lords  were 
agreed.  The  king  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  where  lie 
was.  That  one  prince  should  fortify  himself  in  Whitehall  and 
the  other  in  Saint  Jameses,  that  there  should  be  two  hostile  gar- 
risons within  an  area  of  a  hundred  acres,  was  universally  felt 
to  be  inex()edient.  Such  an  arrangement  could  scarcely  fail  to 
produce  suspicions,  insults,  and  bickerings  which  might  end  in 
blood.  The  assembled  lords,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable 
that  James  should  be  sent  out  of  London.  Ham,  which  had 
been  built  and  decorated  by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  out  of  the  plunder  of  Scotland  and  the  bribes  of 
Prance,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  luxurious  of  villas, 
was  proposed  as  a  convenient  retreat.  When  the  lords  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  they  requested  the  prince  to  join  them 
I'heir   opinion  was   then   communicated    to  him   by   Halifax 


*  Mulgravc'i  Account  of  the  P evolution;  Clarendon's  DUry,  Dec 
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IVillidin  listened  and  approved.  A  short  message  to  vhe  king 
was  drawn  up.  "  Whom,"  said  William,  ^^  shall  we  serrd  with 
it  ?  "  **  Ought  it  not,"  said  (lalifax,  **  to  be  conveyed  by  one 
of  your  highnesses  officers  ?  "  "  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
prince ;  "  by  your  favor,  it  is  sent  by  the  advice  of  your  lord- 
ships, and  some  of  you  ought  to  carry  it."  Then,  without 
SELUsing  to  give  time  for  remonstrance,  he  appointed  Halifax, 
hrewsbury,  and  Delamere  to  be  the  messengers.* 
The  resolution  of  the  lords  appeared  to  be  unanimous.  But 
there  were  in  the  assembly  those  who  by  no  means  approved 
of  the  decision  in  which  they  afiected  to  concur,  and  who 
wished  to  see  the  king  treated  with  a  severity  which  they  did 
not  venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer  who  had  been  a  vehement 
Tory,  and  who  aflerwards  died  a  nonjuror,  —  Clarendon.  The 
rapidity  with  which,  at  this  crisis,  he  went  backward  and  for- 
ward from  extreme  to  extreme,  might  seem  incredible  to  people 
living  in  quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the  course  of  revolutions.  Ho 
knew  that  the  asperity  with  which  he  had,  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence, censured  the  whole  system  of  government,  had  given 
mortal  ofience  to  his  old  master.  On  the  other  hand  he  might, 
as  the  uncle  of  the  princesses,  hope  to  be  great  and  rich  in  the 
new  world  which  was  about  to  commence.  The  English  col- 
ony in  Ireland  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and  patron ;  and  he 
felt  that  on  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  that  great  interest 
much  of  his  importance  depended.  To  such  considerations  as 
these  the  principles  which  he  had,  during  his  whole  life,  osten- 
tatiously professed  now  gave  way.  He  repaired  to  the  princess 
closet,  and  represented  the  danger  of  leaving  the  king  ut  lib- 
erty. The  rrotestants  of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  peril. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  secure  their  estates  and  their  lives  , 
and  tliat  was,  to  keep  his  majesty  close  prisoner.  It  might  not 
be  prudent  to  shut  him  up  in  an  English  castle.  But  he  might 
be  sent  across  the  sea  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda 
oil  the  afiairs  of  the  British  islands  were  settled.  If  the  prince 
were  in  possession  of  such  a  hostage,  Tyrconnel  would  prob- 
ably lay  down  the  sword  of  state  ;  and  the  English  ascendency 
•vould  be  restored  in  Ireland  without  a  blow.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  James  should  escape  to  France  and  make  his  appearance 

•  Bumot,  L  800;  ClArendon's  IHary,  Dec  17.  1688  :  CiUers,  Due 
||> 1688. 
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at  Dublin,  accompanied  by  a  foreign  army,  the  conflei^Meiicci 
must  be  disastrous.  William  owned  that  there  was  great 
weiglit  in  these  reasons ;  but  it  could  not  be.  He  knew  his 
wife^'s  temper ;  and  he  knew  that  she  never  would  consent  to 
such  a  step.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  for  his  own  honor  to  treat 
his  vanquished  kinsman  so  ungraciously.  Nor  was  it  quite 
clear  that  generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy.  Who  could 
say  what  effect  such  severity  as  Clarendon  recommended 
might  produce  on  the  public  mind  of  England  ?  Was  it  im» 
possible  that  the  loyal  enthusiasm,  which  the  king^s  misconduct 
iiad  extinguished,  might  revive  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  was  within  the  walls  of  a  foreign  fortress?  On  these 
grounds  William  determined  not  to  subject  his  fbther-in-law  to^ 
personal  restraint ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  deter- 
mination was  wise.* 

James,  while  his  fate  was  under  discussion,  remained  ai 
Whitehall,  fascinated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  greatness  and  near- 
ness of  the  danger,  and  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  either  strug- 
gling or  flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that  the  Dutch  had 
occupied  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  The  king,  however,  pre- 
pared to  go  to  rest  as  usual.  The  CHjldstream  Guards  were 
on  duty  at  the  palace.  They  weje  commanded  by  William 
Earl  of  Craven,  an  aged  man  who,  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  had  been  distinguished  in  war  and  love,  who  had  led 
the  forlorn  hope  at  Creutznach  witli  such  courage  that  he  had 
been  patted  on  the  shoulder  by  the  great  Gustavus,  and  who 
was  believed  to  have  won  from  a  thousand  rivals  the  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  queen  of  Bohemia.  Craven  was  now  in  hh 
eightieth  year ;  but  time  had  not  tamed  his  spirit.t 

It  was  past  ten  o^clock  when  he  was  informed  that  three 
battalions  of  the  princess  foot,  mingled  with  some  troops  of 
horse,  were  pouring  down  the  long  avenue  of  Saint  Jameses 
Park,  with  matches  lighted,  and  in  full  readiness  for  action. 
Count  Solmes,  who  commanded  the  foreigners,  said  that  his 
orders  were  to  take  military  possession  of  the  pcsta  round 
Whitehall,  and  exhorted  Craven  to  retire  peaceably.  Craveo 
swore  ttiat  he  would  rather  be  cut  in  pieces;  but  when  the 
kmg,  who  was  undressing  himself*  learned  what  was  passing, 

*  Bumct,  i.  800 ;  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  Mul- 
ip:avc*8  Account  of  the  Revolution.  Clarendon  says  nc  thing  of  tliif 
mder  the  proper  date ;  but  see  his  Diary,  Aug.  19,  1689. 
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he  forbade  the  stout  old  soldier  to  attempt  a  resistance  which 
must  have  heen  ineflectual.  By  eleven  the  Coldstresim  Giiunls 
had  withdrawn ;  and  Dutch  sentinels  were  pacing  the  rounds 
on  every  side  of  the  palace.  Some  of  the  king^s  attendants 
asked  whether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down  surroum^ed  by 
enemies.  He  answered  that  they  could  hardly  use  him  worse 
than  his  own  subjects  hud  done,  and,  with  the  apathy  of  a  mun 
•tupefied  by  disasters,  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep.* 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  when  it  was  again 
roused.  A  little  after  midnight  the  three  lords  arrived  frum 
Windsor.  Middlcton  was  called  up  to  receive  them.  They 
mformed  him  that  they  were  charged  with  an  errand  which  did 
not  admit  of  delay.  The  king  was  awakened  from  his  first 
slumber ;  and  they  were  ushered  into  his  bedchamber.  They 
delivered  into  his  hand  the  letter  with  which  they  had  been 
intrusted,  and  informed  him  that  the  prince  would  be  at  West- 
minster in  a  few  hours,  and  that  his  majesty  would  do  well  to 
set  out  for  Ham  before  ten  in  the  morning.  James  made  some 
difficulties.  He  did  not  like  Ham.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  in 
the  summer,  but  cold  and  comfortless  at  Christm&s,  and  was 
moreover  unfurnished.  Halifax  answered  that  furniture  should 
be  instantly  sent  in.  The  three  messengers  retired,  but  were 
speedily  followed  by  Middleton,  who  told  them  that  the  king 
would  greatly  prefer  Rochester  to  Ham.  They  answered  that 
they  had  not  authority  to  accede  to  his  majesty ^s  wish,  but  that 
they  would  instantly  send  off  an  express  to  the  prince,  who  was 
to  lodge  that  night  at  Sion  House.  A  courier  started  imme- 
diately, and  retunK>d  before  daybreak  with  William's  consent. 
That  consent,  indeed,  was  most  gladly  given ;  for  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Rochester  had  been  named  because  it  afTorded 
facilities  for  flight ;  and  that  James  might  fly  was  the  flrst  wish 
of  his  nephew.t 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  December,  a  rainy  and 
stormy  mommg,  the  royal  barge  was  early  at  Whitehall  stairs; 
and  round  it  were  eight  or  ten  boats  fllled  with  Dutch  soldiers. 
Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  attended  the  king  to  the  water- 
Hide.     It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed,  that  many  tears 

•'darke's  life  of  James,  it  264,  mostly  from  Orig.  Mem.;  Mul- 
girave's  Account  of  the  Kerolntion ;  Uapin  de  Thoyras.  It  must  be 
fememberod  that  in  those  events  Rapin  was  himself  an  actor. 

t  Clarke'8  Life  of  James,  ii.  265,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Mulgrarc's  Account 
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were  shed.  For  even  the  most  zealous  friend  of  liberty  ooaU 
scarcely  have  seen,  unmoved,  the  sad  and  ignominious  close 
of  a  dynasty  which  might  have  been  so  great.  Shrewsbuiy 
did  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  the  fallen  tyrant.  Even  the  bittei 
and  vehement  Delamere  was  sof\ened.  But  it  was  observed 
that  HalifsLY,  who  was  generally  distinguished  by  his  tender- 
ness to  the  vanquished,  was,  on  this  occasion,  less  compassion- 
ate than  his  two  colleagues.  The  mock  embassy  to  Hunger- 
ford  was  doubtless  still  rankling  in  his  mind.* 

While  the  king^s  barge  was  slowly  working  its  way  on  rough 
billows  down  the  river,  brigade  after  brigade  of  the  prince's 
troops  came  pouring  into  London  from  the  west  It  had  been 
wisely  determined  that  the  duty  of  the  capital  should  be  chiefly 
done  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  States  General. 
The  three  English  regiments  were  quartered  in  and  round  the 
Tower,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in  South wark.t 

In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great  multitude  assembled 
between  Albemarle  House  and  Saint  James's  Palace  to  greet 
the  pripce.  Every  hat,  every  cane,  was  adorned  with  an 
orange  ribbon.  The  bells  were  ringing  all  over  London. 
Candles  for  an  illumination  were  disposed  in  the  window's. 
Fagots  for  bonfires  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets.  William, 
however,  who  had  no  taste  for  crowds  and  shouting,  took  the 
road  through  the  park.  Before  nightfall  he  arrived  at  Saint 
James's  in  a  light  carriage,'  accompanied  by  Schoniberg. 
In  a  short  time  all  the  rooms  and  staircases  in  the  palace  were 
thronged  by  those  who  came  to  pay  their  court.  Such  was 
the  press,  that  men  of  the  highest  mnk  were  unable  to  elbow 
their  way  into  the  presence  chamber.t  While  Westminster 
was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  the  common  council  was  pre- 
paring at  Guildhall  an  address  of  thanks  and  congratulation. 
The  lord  mayor  was  unable  to  preside.  He  had  never  held 
up  his  head  since  the  chancellor  had  been  dragged  into  the 
iustice  room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  But  the  aldermen  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  corporation  were  in  their  places.  On 
the  following  day  the  magistrates  of  the  city  went  in  state  to 
pay  theii   duty  to  their   deliverer.     Their  gratitude   was  elo- 

*  Cittcrs,  Dec.    H,   1688;   Evelyn's  Diary,  same   date;  Clarke's 
rife  of  James,  ii.  266,  267,  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Citters,  Dec.  if.  1688. 
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quently  expressed  by  their  recorder,  Sir  George  Treby.  Some 
princes  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  he  said,  hud  licen  the  chief 
officers  of  a  great  republic.  Others  had  worn  tlie  imperial 
crown.  But  the  pecuhar  title  of  that  illustrious  line  to  the 
public  veneration  was  this,  that  God  had  set  it  apart  and  con- 
secrated it  to  the  high  office  of  defending  truth  and  freedom 
against  tyrants  from  generation  to  generation.  On  the  same 
d^y  all  the  prelates  who  were  in  town,  Sancroi\  excepted, 
waited  on  the  prince  in  a  body.  Then  came  tlie  clergy  of 
London,  the  foremost  men  of  their  profession  in  knowledge, 
eloquence,  and  influence,  with  their  bishop  at  their  head. 
With  them  were  mingled  some  eminent  dissenting  ministers 
whom  Compton,  much  to  his  honor,  treated  with  nuirked  cour- 
tesy. A  few  niionths  earlier,  or  a  few  months  later,  such 
Courtesy  would  liave  been  considered  by  many  Churchmen  as 
treason  to  the  Church.  Kven  then  it  was  but  too  plain  to  a 
discerning  eye  that  the  armistice  to  which  the  Protestant  sects 
had  lx.»en  forced  would  not  lonjr  outlast  the  danger  from  which 
it  had  sprung.  Alx>ut  a  hundred  Non<^onformisi  divines,  resi- 
dent in  the  capital,  presented  a  separate  address.  They  were 
introduced  by  Devonshire,  and  were  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect  and  kindness.  The  lawyers  paid  their  homage, 
headed  by  Maynard,  who,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  was  as  alert 
and  clear-headed  as  when  he  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
accuse  Siraflbrd.  "  Mr.  Serjeant,"  said  the  prince, "  you  must 
have  survivfjd  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing."  "Yes,  sir,** 
said  the  old  man,  "  and  but  for  your  highness,  1  should  have 
survived  the  laws  too."  • 

But,  though  the  addresses  were  nunierous  and  full  of  eulogy, 
though  the  acclamations  were  loud,  though  *he  illumination!? 
were  splendid,  though  Saint  James's  Palace  wa»  too  small  for  the 
crowd  cf  courtiers,  though  the  theatres  were  «vorv  n  jilit,  from 
the  pit  to  the  ceiling,  one  blaze  of  orange  n^bons,  William 
fell  that  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise  were  Hut  beginning. 
He  had  pulled  a  government  down.  The  far  harder  task  of 
raconstruction  was  now  to  be  performed.  From  'he  moment 
of  his  landing  till  he  reached  London  he  had  evc^rcised  the 
acthority  which,  by  the  laws  of  war  acknowledged  ttiroughout 
the  civilized  world,  belongs  to  the  commander  of  un  army  in 

*  Fourth  Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  the  present  junrtwre  of 
iiTairs  in  England,  1688;  Burnet,  i.  802,  80o;  Calamj's  U&  and 
rimes  ot  Baxter,  chap.  xiv. 
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the  field.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  exchange  the 
character  of  a  general  for  that  of  a  nuigistrate  ;  and  this  was 
no  easy  tajk.  A  single  false  step  might  be  fatal ;  ana  it  wan 
impossible  to  take  any  step  without  offending  prejudices  and 
rousing  angry  passions. 

Some  of  the  princess  advisers  pressed  him  to  assume  the 
crown  at  once  as  his  own  by  right  of  conquest,  and  then,  as 
king,  to  send  out,  under  his  great  seal,  writs  calling  a  parlia- 
rnciit.  This  course  was  strongly  recomn;ended  by  some 
eminent  lawyers.  It  was,  they  said,  the  shortest  way  to  what 
could  otherwise  be  attained  only  through  innumerable  diffi- 
culties and  disputes.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  au9> 
picious  precedent  set  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  by  Henrj*  the 
Seventh.  It  would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which  many  respec- 
table people  felt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  transferring  allegiance 
from  one  ruler  to  another.  Neither  the  law  of  England  nor 
the  Church  of  England  recognized  any  right,  in  subjects  to 
depose  their  sovereign.  But  no  jurist,  no  divine,  had  ever 
denied  that  a  nation,  overcome  in  war,  might,  without  sin, 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  God  of  battles.  Thus,  after  the 
Clmldean  conquest,  the  most  pious  and  patriotic  Jews  did  not 
think  that  they  violated  their  duty  to  their  native  king  by  serving 
with  loyalty  the  new  master  whom  Providence  had  set  over 
them.  The  three  confessors  who  had  been  marvellously  pre- 
served in  the  furnace  held  high  office  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 
Daniel  was  minister  successively  of  the  Assyrian  who  sul^u- 
gated  Judah,  and  of  tlic  Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  Nay, 
Jesus  himself,  who  was,  according  to  the  flesh,  a  pnnce  of  the 
house  of  David,  had,  by  commanding  his  countrymen  to  pay 
tribute  to  Qesar,  pronounced  that  foreign  conquest  annuls  hered- 
itary right  and  is  a  legitimate  title  to  dominion.  It  was  there- 
fore probable  that  great  numbers  of  Tories,  though  they  could 
not,  with  a  clear  conscience,  choose  a  king  for  themselves, 
would  acce[)t,  without  hesitation,  a  king  given  to  them  by  the 
event  of  war.* 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there  were  reasons  which  greatly 
preponderated.  The  prince  could  not  claim  the  crown  as  woo 
by  his  sword  without  a  gross  violation  of  faith.  In  his  declara- 
tion he  had  protested  that  he  had  no  design  of  conquering  Eng- 
land; that  those  who  imputed  to  him  such  a  design  foull) 
calumniated,  not  only  himself,  but  the  patriotic  noblemen  and 


*  Burnet,  L  803. 
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flenrtemeii  who  had  invited  him  over;  that  the  force  which  he 
brought  with  him  was  evidently  inadequate  to  an  enterprise  sc 
atduous ;  and  that  it  was  his  full  resolution  to  refer  all  the 
puUic  grievances,  and  all  his  own  pretensions,  to  a  free  parlia- 
ment For  no  earthly  object  could  it  be  richt  or  wise  that  he 
should  forfeit  his  word  so  solemnly  pledged  in  the  face  of  all 
Kurope.  Nor  was  it  certain  that,  by  calling  himself  a  con- 
queror, he  would  have  removed  the  scruples  which  made  rigid 
Gliurchinen  unwilling  to  acknowledge  hiin  as  king.  For,  call 
himself  what  he  might,  all  the  wurld  knew  that  he  was  not 
rpfiUy  a  conqueror.  It  was  notoriously  a  mere  fiction  to  say 
that  this  great  kingdom,  with  a  mighty  fleet  on  the  sea,  with  a 
regular  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  with  a  militia  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  had  been,  without  one  siege 
or  battle,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  province  by  fifleen  thousand 
invaders.  Such  a  Action  was  not  likely  to  quiet  consciences 
realty  sensitive :  but  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  galh  the  national 
pride,  already  sore  and  irritable.  The  English  soldiers  were 
w  a  temper  which  required  the  most  delicate  management 
They  were  conscious  thisit,  in  the  late  campaign,  their  part  had 
not  been  brilliant  Captains  and  privates  were  alike  impatient 
fc  prove  that  they  had  not  given  way  before  an  inferior  force 
from  want  of  courage.  Some  Dutch  officers  had  been  indis- 
creet enough  to  boast  at  a  tavern  over  their  wine  that  they  had 
driven  the  king^s  army  before  them.  This  insult  had  raised 
dunong  the  English  troops  a  ferment  which,  but  for  the  prince's 
prompt  interference,  would  probably  have  ended  in  a  terrible 
slaughter.*  What,  in  such  circumstances,  was  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  commander 
of  the  foreigners  considered  the  whole  island  as  lawful  prize 
of  war  ? 

it  was  also  to  be  remembered  that,  by  putting  forth  such  a 
proclamation,  the  prince  would  at  once  abrogate  all  the  rights 
of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  champion.  For  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  conqueror  is  not  circumscribed  by  the 
customs  atid  statutes  of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by  its  own 
iiatuie,  despotic.  Either,  therefore,  it  was  not  competent  to 
William  to  declare  himself  king,  or  it  was  competent  to  him  to 
deekire  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Petition  of  Kight  nullities,  tn 
abolish  trial  by  jniy,  and  to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
oailiament     He  might,  indeed,  reestablish  the  ancient  consti 
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tution  of  the  realm.  But,  if  be  did  so,  he  did  eo  in  tbe  eiercm^ 
oi  an  arbitrary  discretion.  English  liberty  would  tliencefoitb 
be  held  by  a  base  tenure.  It  would  be,  not,  as  heretofore,  as 
immemorial  inheritance,  but  a  recent  gifl  which  the  generous 
master  who  had  bestowed  it  might,  if  such  had  been  his  plcasuro, 
have  withheld. 

VVilliam  tliereforo  righteously  and  prudently  determined  lo 
oljservo  the  promises  contained  in  his  declanition,  and  to  leave 
to  the  legislature  the  office  of  settling  the  government.  So 
carefully  did  he  avoid  whatever  looked  like  usur)>ation  that  be 
would  nut,  without  some  semblance  of  parlianru;ntary  authority, 
take  upon  himself  even  to  convoke  the  Estates  of  the  Realm, 
or  to  direct  the  executive  administration  during  the  election*. 
Authority  strictly  parliamentary  there  was  none  in  tlie  state : 
but  it  Wiis  possible  to  bring  together,  in  a  few  hours,  an  aasem- 
bly  which  would  be  regarded  by  the  nation  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  respect  due  to  a  parliament  One  chamber  might  lie 
formed  of  the  numerous  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  who  were 
then  in  London,  and  another  of  old  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  scheme  was 
ingenious,  and  was  promptly  executed.  The  peers  were  sum- 
moned to  Saint  Jameses  on  the  twenty-first  of  December. 
About  seventy  attended.  The  prince  requested  them  to  con- 
sider the  stale  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  result 
of  their  del ilie rations.  Shortly  after  appeared  a  notice  inviting 
all  gentlemen  who  had  sate  in  the  [louse  of  Commons  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  to  attend  his  highness  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-sixth.  The  aldermen  of  London  were 
also  summoned  ;  and  the  common  council  was  requested  to 
send  a  deputation.* 

It  has  oflen  been  asked,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  why  tht> 
invitation  was  not  extended  to  the  members  of  tlie  parliament 
which  had  been  dissolved  in  the  preceding  year.  The  answer 
IS  obvious.  One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  tlie  nation 
complained  was  the  manner  in  which  that  parliament  had  been 
elected.  The  majority  of  the  burgesses  liad  been  returned  by 
constituent  bodies  remodelled  in  a  manner  which  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  illegal,  and  which  the  prince  had,  in  his 
declaration,  condemned.  James  himself  had,  just  before  bis 
downfall,  consented  to  restore  the  old  municipal  franchises.     It 

*  History  of  the  Desertion;  Clarendon's  XKsry,  Dec.  21,  16V: 
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would  siirely  have  been  the  hoight  of  inconsistency  in  Wil.iam. 
aAer  taking  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  mvadea 
charters  of  corporations,  to  recognize  persons  chosen  in  deii- 
ancc  of  those  charters  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the 
towns  of  England. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second  he  Lords  met  in  their  own 
house.  That  day  was  employed  m  settling  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding. A  clerk  was  appointed  ;  and,  as  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  any  of  the  twelve  judges,  some  Serjeants  and 
hamsters  of  great  note  were  requested  to  attend,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  advice  on  legal  points.  It  was  resolved  that  on 
the  Monday  the  state  of  the  kingdom  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.* 

The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and  the  sitting 
of  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventful.  A  strong  party  among 
the  peers  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  constitution  and 
religion  of  England  might  be  secured  without  the  deposition'of 
the  king.  This  party  resolved  to  move  a  solemn  address  tc 
him,  imploring  him  to  consent  to  such  terms  as  might  remove 
the  discontents  and  apprehensions  which  his  past  conduct  had 
esccited.  Sancrofl,  who,  since  the  return  of  James  from  Kent 
to  Whitehall,  had  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs,  determined  to 
come  forth  from  his  retreat  on  thb  occasion,  and  to  put  himself 
■t  the  head  of  the  royalists.  Several  messengers  were  sent 
lo  Rochester  with  letters  for  the  king.  He  was  assured  that 
his  inteiests  would  be  strenuously  defended,  if  only  he  could, 
d  this  last  moment,  make  up  his  mind  to  renounce  designs 
abhorred  by  his  people.  Some  respectable  Roman  Catholics 
followed  him,  in  order  to  implore  him,  for  the  sake  of  their 
common  faith,  not  to  carry  the  vain  contest  further.t 

The  advice  was  good ;  but  James  was  in  no  condition  to  take 
It  His  understanding  had  always  oeen  dull  and  feeble  ;  and, 
■uch  as  it  was*  womanish  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now 
disabled  him  from  usmg  it.  He  was  aware  that  his  flight  was 
the  thing  which  his  adherents  most  dreaded,  and  which  his 
enemies  most  desired.  Even  if  there  had  been  serious  |)er- 
■onal  risk  in  remaining,  the  occasion  was  one  on  which  he  ought 
lo  have  thought  it  infamous  to  flinch ;  for  the  question  was, 
wliether  he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  on  an  ancestral 
throne  or  should  be  vagabonds  and  beggars.     But  in  his  mind 

^  Clftrendon'6  DieuT',  Dec.  21,  1688  ;  Citten,  same  date. 
'-  Clarendon's  Diary,  Doc.  21,  22,  1688;  Clarke's  life  of  Junes,  ii. 
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aU  othoi  feelings  had  given  place  to  a  craven  fear  for  his  Hfisw 
To  the  earnest  entreaties  and  unanswerable  arg^iments  of  the 
agents  whom  his  friends  had  sent  to  Rochester  he  had  only  one 
answer.  His  head  was  in  danger.  In  Tain  he  was  aasurad 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  apprehension^  that  coan* 
mon  sense,  if  not  principle,  would  restrain  thePrince  of  Onuwe 
from  incurring  the  guilt  and  shame  of  regicide  and  parrici£? 
and  that  many,  who  never  would  consent  to  depose  their  aove* 
reign  while  he  remained  on  English  ground,  would  think 
themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  by  hii>  desertioii* 
Pright  overpowered  every  other  feeling.  He  determined  to 
depart ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  He  was  negligently 
guarded ;  all  persons  were  suffered  to  repair  to  him ;  vesseto 
ready  to  put  to  sea  lay  at  no  great  distance ;  and  their  boats 
might  Come  close  to  the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lodged.  Had  he  been  wise,  the  pains  which  his  keepers  took 
to  facilitate  his  escape  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  him 
that  he  ought  to  stay  where  he  was.  In  truth  the  snare  was  so 
ostentatiously  exhibited  that  it  could  impose  on  nothing  but 
folly  bewildered  by  terror. 

The  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made.  On  the  even- 
mg  of  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  king  assured  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  sent  to  him  from  London  with 
inielligence  and  advicd  that  he  would  see  them  again  in  the 
morning.  He  went  to  bed,  rose  at  dead  of  night,  and,  attended 
by  Berwick,  stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and  went  through  the 
garden  to  the  shore  of  the  Med  way.  A  small  skiff  was  ill 
waiting.  Soon  afler  the  dawn  of  Sunday  the  fugitives  were  on 
board  of  a  smack  which  was  running  down  the  Thames.* 

That  af\emoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight  reached  London. 
The  king's  adherents  were  confounded.  The  Whigs  could  not 
conceal  their  joy.  The  good  news  encouraged  the  prince  to 
lake  a  bold  and  important  step.  He  knew  that  communications 
were  passing  between  the  French  embassy  and  the  party  hostile 
to  him.  It  was  well  kr  own  that  at  that  embassy  all  the  arts 
cf  corruption  were  well  understood  ;  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  neither  intrigues  nor  pistoles 
would  be  spared.  Barillon  was  most  desirous  to  remain  a  few 
days  longer  in  London,  and  for  that  end  omitted  no  art  whk;h 
could  conciliate  the  victorious  party.  In  the  streets  he  quieted 
the  populace,  who  looked  angrily  at  his  coach,  by  throwing 

•  Clarendon,  Dec.  23,  1688 ;  Clarke'i  life  of  Xames,  fi.  271.  271» 
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BBoney  among  them.  At  his  table  he  publicly  drank  the  health 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  VViJliam  was  not  to  be  so  cajoled. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  taken  on  himself  to  exercise  regal  author- 
ity ;  but  he  was  a  general ;  and  as  such,  he  was  not  bound  to 
loleiate  within  the  territoiy  of  which  he  had  taken  military 
oecii|Nition,  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  spy. 
Before  that  day  closed  Barillon  was  informed  that  he  must 
leave  England  within  twenty-fmir  hours.     He  begged  hard  foi 

short  delay;  but  minutes  H^re  precious;  the  order  was 
epeated  in  more  peremptory  terms ;  and  he  unwillingly  set  off 
Ibr  Dover.  That  no  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance  might  be 
oimtted,  he  was  escorted  to  the  const  by  one  of  his  Protestant 
countrymen  whom  persecution  had  driven  into  exile.  So  bit- 
ter was  the  resentment  excited  by  the  French  ambition  and 
arrogance  that  even  those  Englishmen  who  were  not  generally 
disposed  to  take  a  favorable  view  of  William^s  conduct  loudly 
SLpplauded  him  for  retorting  with  so  much  spirit  the  insolence 
with  which  Lewis  had,  during  many  years,  treated  every  court 
in  Europe.* 

On  Monday  the  Lords  met  agam.  Halifax  was  chosen  lo 
preside.  The  primate  was  absent,  the  royalists  sad  and 
gloomy,  the  Whigs  eager  and  in  high  spirits.  It  was  known 
that  James  had  left  a  letter  behind  him.  Some  of  his  friends 
moved  that  it  might  be  produced,  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might 
contain  propositions  which  might  furnish  a  besis  for  a  happy 
•etUement  On  this  motion  the  previous  question  was  put  and 
earned.  Godolphin,  who  was  known  not  to  be  unfriendly  to 
his  old  master,  uttered  a  few  words  which  were  decisive.  ^'  I 
have  seen  the  paper,'*  he  said,  ^^  and  I  srieve  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  will  give  your  lorlships  any  satisfaction.*' 
In  truth  It  contained  no  expression  of  regret  for  past  errors ;  it 
held  out  no  hope  that  those  errors  would  for  the  future  be 
avoided ;  and  it  threw  the  blame  of  all  that  had  happened  on 
the  malkse  of  William  and  on  the  blindness  of  a  nation  deluded 
hy  the  specious  names  of  religion  and  property.  None  ven- 
tured to  propose  that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  with  a 
{urinoe  whom  the  most  rigid  discipline  of  adversity  seemed  only 
Id  have  made  more  obstinate  in  wrong.  Something  was  said 
about  mquiring  into  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  the 
Whig  peers  treated  the  suggestion  with  disdain.  ^^  I  did  not 
expect,  my  lords,**  exclaimed  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  an  old 

•  (^ltei%Xaa.T>rf  ^<^9;Witsen  MS.  quoted  by  Wagenaar,  book  Is. 
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Roundhead,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment  against  Chariea 
the  First  at  Edgehill,  **•  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  any  body  at  thii 
time  of  day  mention  the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  I  hope  tliat  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  him/*  AAer 
long  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  two  addresses  should  be 
presented  to  William.  One  address  requested  him  to  take  on 
himself  provisionally  the  administration  of  the  government ;  the 
other  recommended  that  he  should,  by  circular  letters  sub- 
scribed with  his  own  hand,  invite  all  tiie  constituent  bodies  of 
the  kingdom  to  send  up  representative^  to  Westminster.  At 
die  same  time  the  peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an  onler 
banishing  all  Papists,  except  a  few  privileged  persons,  from 
London  and  the  vicinity.* 

The  Lords  presented  their  addresses  to  the  pnnce  on  the  foU 
lowing  day,  without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Ck>mmoners  whom  he  had  called  together.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  the  hereditary  nobles  were  disposed  at  this  moment  to  be 
punctilious  in  asserting  their  dignity,  and  were  unwilling  to 
recognize  a  coordinate  authority  in  an  assembly  unknown  to  the 
law.  They  conceived  that  they  were  a  real  House  of  Lords. 
The  other  chamber  they  despised  as  only  a  mock  House  of 
Commons.  William,  however,  wisely  excused  himself  from 
coming  to  any  decision  till  he  had  ascertained  the  sense  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been  honored  with  the  confidence 
of  the  counties  and  towns  of  England. t 

The  Commoners  who  had  been  summoned  met  in  Saint 
Stephen's  Chapel,  and  formed  a  numerous  assembly.  They 
placed  in  the  chair  Henry  Powle,  who  had  represented  Ciren- 
cester in  several  parliaments,  and  had  been  eminent  among 
the  supporters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill. 

Addresses  were  proposed  and  adopted  similar  to  those  which 
the  Lords  had  already  presented.  No  difference  of  opinion 
appeared  on  any  serious  question  ;  and  some  feeble  attempts 
which  were  made  to  raise  a  debate  on  points  of  form  were 
put  down  by  the  general  contempt.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
prince  to  administer  the  government  without  some  distinguish- 
ing titi.e,  such  as  Regent  or  Protector.  Old  Maynard,  who,  as 
a  law}'er,  had  no  equal,  and  who  was  also  a  politician  versed 

*  Halifax's  notes ;  I^nsdowne  MS.  265 ;  Cnarerdon'i  Diarj.  1W 
24,  1688;  London  Gazette. 
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in  the  tactics  of  revolutions,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dis* 
dain  for  so  puerile  an  objection,  taken  at  a  inomcnt  when  union 
and  promptitude  w^re  of  the  highest  importance.  "  We  shal 
sit  here  very  long, '  he  said,  '*  if  we  sit  till  Sir  Robert  can  con- 
ceive how  sucl  a  thing  is  possible/^  And  the  assembly  thojght 
the  answer  as  good  as  the  cavil  deserved.* 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  communicated  to  the 
prince.  He  forthwith  announced  his  determination  to  comply 
with  the  joint  request  of  the  two  councils  which  he  had  called, 
lo  issue  letters  summoning  a  convent!  >n  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  and,  till  the  convention  should  meet,  to  take  on  himself 
the  executive  administration.t 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  task.  The  whole  machine  of 
government  was  disordered.  The  justices  of  the  peace  had 
abandoned  their  functions.  The  officers  of  the  revenue  had 
ceased  to  collect  the  taxes.  The  army  which  Feversham  had 
disbanded  was  still  in  confusion,  and  ready  to  break  out  into 
mutiny.  The  fleet  was  in  a  scarcely  less  alarming  state. 
Large  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants of  the  crown ;  and  only  forty  thousand  pounds  remained 
in  the  Exchequer.  The  prince  addressed  himself  with  vigor 
to  the  work  of  restoring  order.  He  published  a  proclamation 
by  which  all  magistrates  were  continued  in  office,  and  another 
containing  orders  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue. J  The  new 
modelling  of  the  army  went  rapidly  on  ;  many  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  whom  James  had  removed  f**om  the  command 
of  the  English  regiments  were  reappointed.  A  way  was  found 
of  employing  the  thousands  of  Irish  soldiers  whom  James  had 
brought  into  England.  They  could  not  safely  be  suflered  to 
remain  in  a  country  where  they  were  objects  of  religious  and 
national  animosity.  They  could  not  safely  be  sent  home  to 
reenforce  the  army  of  Tyrconnel.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Continent,  where  they  mighty 
under  the  bamiers  of  the  House  of  Austria,  render  indirect  but 
effectual  service  to  the  cause  of  the  English  constitution  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion.     Dartmouth  was  removed  from  his 

*  The  objector  wan  designated  in  contemporary  books  and  pam- 
l^ets  only  by  his  initials ;  and  these  were  sometimes  misinterpreted. 
Bachard  attributes  the  cavU  to  Sir  llobcrt  Southwell.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  OldmUon  is  right  in  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of 
Bawyer. 
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command ;  and  the  navy  was  conciliated  by  asaurances  that 
every  sailor  should  speedily  receive  his  due.  The  city  of  Loo- 
don  undertook  to  extricate  the  prince  from  his  financial  difficul* 
ties.  The  common  council,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  engaged  to 
find  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  thought  a  greai 
proof,  both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  public  spirit  oi  the  mer- 
chants of  the  capital  that,  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  whole  sum 
was  raised  on  no  security  but  the  prince's  word.  A  few  weeks 
before  James  had  been  unable  to  procure  a  much  smaller  sum, 
though  he  had  offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to  pledge 
valuable  property.* 

In  a  very  few  days  the  confusion  which  the  invasion,  the  in* 
surrection,  the  flight  of  James,  and  the  suspension  of  all  regular 
government  had  produced  was  at  an  end,  and  the  kingdom 
wore  again  its  accustomed  aspect.  There  was  a  general  sense 
of  security.  Even  the  classes  which  were  roost  obnoxious  to 
public  hatred,  and  which  had  most  reason  to  apprehend  a  per- 
secution, were  protected  by  the  politic  clemency  of  the  con- 
queror. Persons  deeply  implicated  in  the  illegal  transactions 
of  the  late  reign  not  only  walked  the  streets  in  safety,  but 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  scats  in  the  Convention. 
Mulgrave  was  received  not  ungraciously  at  St.  James's.  Fe- 
versham  was  released  from  arrest,  and  was  permitted  to  resume 
the  only  oflice  for  which  he  was  qualified,  that  of  keeping  the 
bank  at  the  queen  dowager's  basset  table.  But  no  body  of  men 
had  so  much  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  William  as  the  Roman 
Catholics.  It  would  not  have  been  safe  to  rescind  formally  tho 
severe  resolutions  which  the  peers  had  passed  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  religion  generally  abhorred  by  the  nation ;  but,  by 
the  prudence  and  hunmnity  of  the  prince,  those  resolutions 
were  praclicully  annulled.  On  his  line  of  march  from  Torbay 
to  London,  he  had  given  orders  tliat  no  outrage  should  be  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists.  He  now  renewed 
those  orders,  and  directed  Burnet  to  see  that  they  were  strictly 
obeyed.  A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made ;  for  Bur- 
net was  a  man  of  such  generosity  and  good  nature,  tliat  his 
heart  always  warmed  towards  the  unliappy ;  and  at  the  same 
tims  his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  to 
the  most  zealous  Protestants  that  the  interests  of  their  religion 

*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  10,  17»  168|;  Luttrcll's  Diar>';  Lene 
Papers;  CVters,  Jan.  jV'  A'  ih  ^689;  Ronquillo,  Jan.  it,  ^i' 
OcmsalfAtion  of  ^hn  Spanish  Council  of  Sute,  ^?^^. 
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would  be  safe  in  his  hands.  He  listened  kindly  to  tho  com* 
plaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  procured  ^msspoits  for  those 
who  w'^hed  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  went  himself  to  Newgate  to 
visi4  tlie  preUtes  who  were  imprisoned  there.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious  apartment  and  sup- 
plied with  every  indulgence;  he  solemnly  assured  them  that 
not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  touched,  and  that,  as 
soon  88  the  prince  could  venture  to  act  as  he  wished,  they 
should  be  set  it  liberty.  The  Spanish  minister  reported  to  his 
nyvemment,  and,  through  his  government,  to  the  pope,  that  no 
Catholic  need  feel  any  scruple  of  conscience  on  account  of  the 
late  revolution  in  England,  that  for  the  danger  to  which  the 
members  of  the  true  Church  were  exposed  James  alone  was 
responsible,  and  that  William  alone  had  saved  them  from  a 
sanguinary  persecution.* 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff  learned  that  the  long  vassalage  of  England  was  at  an 
end*  When  it  was  known  at  Madrid  that  Wiluam  was  in  the 
full  career  of  success,  a  single  voice  in  the  Spanish  council  of 
state  faintly  expressed  regret  that  an  event  which,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  was  most  auspicious,  should  be  prejudicial  to  the 
mterests  of  the  true  Church.t  But  the  tolerant  policy  of  the 
prince  soon  quieted  all  scruples,  and  his  elevation  i^as  seen 
with  scarcely  less  satisfaction  by  the  bigoted  grandees  of  Castile 
than  by  the  Engli^  Whigs. 

With  very  dilRsrent  feelings  had  the  news  of  this  great  revo- 
lution been  received  in  France.     The  politics  of  a  long,  event- 

•  Burnet,  L  802 ;  Ronquillo,  Jan.  ^,  Feb.  iV*  1^9.  The  ori- 
cinali  of  these  despatches  were  intrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the 
bte  Lady  Holland  and  of  the  present  Lord  Holland.  From  the  latter 
despatch  I  will  quote  a  very  few  words :  '*  La  tema  de  S.  M.^  Britanica 
A  seguir  imprudentes  consejos  perdio  A  los  Catolicos  aquella  quictud 
en  que  les  aex6  Carlos  segundo.  V.  £.  aseguro  A  su  Santidad  que  mas 
asear6  del  Principe  para  los  Catolicos  que  pudiera  sacar  del  Key." 

t  On  December  H*  1688,  the  Admiral  of  Castile  gave  lus  opin- 
iim  tiius:  *'Esta  materia  es  de  calidad  que  no  puede  dexar  de 
Bsdecer  noestra  sagrada  religion  6  el  senricio  de' V.  M. ;  porque,  si  el 
Principe  de  Orange  ticne  buenos  succosos,  nos  aseguraremos  de 
Franceses,  pero  peligrari  la  religion.**    The  council  was  much  pleased, 

on  February  ^f ,  oy  a  letter  of  the  prince,  in  which  he  promised, 
**  que  los  Catolicos  que  se  portaren  con  prudencia  no  sean  molestadoa, 
y  gooen  libertad  de  conciencia,  por  ser  contra  su  diotamiRn  el  fonsi 
Bi  eaatigar  por  esta  racon  A  uadie." 
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ful,  and  glorious  reign  had  been  confounded  in  a  day.  England 
was  agnin  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Cromwell ;  and  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  were  coifnpletely 
changed  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  this  new  power  into  tho 
system.  The  Parisians  could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  was 
parsing  in  London.  National  and  religious  feeling  impelled 
thom  to  take  the  part  of  James.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
English  constitution.  They  abominated  the  English  Church. 
Our  revolution  appeared  to  them,  not  as  the  triumph  of  pulilic 
.  liberty  over  despotism,  but  as  a  frightful  domestic  tragedy  io 
which  a  venerable  and  pious  Servius  was  hurled  from  hla 
throne  by  a  Tarquin,  and  crushed  under  the  chariot  wheels 
of  a  Tullia.  They  cried  shame  on  the  traitorous  captains, 
execrated  the  unnatural  daughters,  and  regarded  William  with 
a  mortal  loathing,  tempered,  however,  by  the  respect  which 
valor,  capacity,  and  success  seldom  fail  to  inspire.*  The 
queen,  exposed  to  the  night  wind  and  rain,  with  the  infant  heir 
of  three  crowns  clasped  to  her  breast,  the  king  stopped,  robbed, 
and  outraged  by  ruffians,  were  objects  of  pity  and  of  ronuintic 
interest  to  all  France.  But  Lewis  saw  with  peculiar  emotion 
the  calamities  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  All  the  selfish  and  all 
the  generous  parts  of  his  nature  were  moved  alike.  AAer 
many  years  of  prosperity  he  had  at  length  met  with  a  great 
check.  He  had  reckoned  on  the  support  or  neutrality  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  now  noiliing  to  cicpect  from  her  but  energetic 
and  pertinacious  hostility.  A  few  weeks  earlier  he  might  not 
uneasonably  have  ho|K;d  to  subjugate  Flanders  and  to  give  law 
to  Germany.  At  present  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if 
he  should  be  able  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a  confed- 
eracy such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  during  many  ages.  From 
this  position,  so  new,  so  embarrassing,  so  alanning,  nothing  but 
a  counter-revolution  or  a  civil  war  in  the  British  islands  could 
extricate  him.  He  was  therefore  impelled  by  ambition  and  by 
fear  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  And  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  motives  nobler  than  ambition  or  fear  had  a  large 
share  in  determining  his  course.  His  heart  was  naturally  com- 
passionate ;  and  this  was  an  occasion  which  could  not  fail  to 
call  forth  all  his  compassion.  His  situation  had  prevented  hw 
good  feelings  from  fully  developing  themselves.     Sympathy  i» 


*  In  the  chapter  of  La  Bruycre,  entitled  '*  Sur  le»  Jugemeni/'  is 
ft  pftssage  which  deserves  to  be  read,  as  showing  in  whi»t  light  irnr 
fAvobition  appeared  to  a  Frenchman  (k  distinguished  Bbilitie» 
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rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  condition ; 
and  he  was  raised  so  high  above  the  mass  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures that  their  distresses  excited  in  him  only  a  languid  pity, 
such  as  that  with  which  we  regard  the  sufTcrings  of  the  infeiior 
animals,  of  a  famished  redbreast  or  an  over-driven  posthorse. 
The  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  persecution  of  tlie 
Huguenots  had  therefore  given  him  no  uneasiness  which  pride 
and  bigotry  could  not  effectually  soothe.  But  all  the  tenderness 
of  which  he  was  capable  was  called  forth  by  the  misery  of  a 
gxcat  king  who  had  a  few  weeks  ago  been  served  on  the  Knee 
by  lords,  and  who  was  now  a  destitute  exile.  With  that  ten- 
derness was  mingled,  in  the  soul  of  Lewis,  a  not  ignoble  vanity. 
He  would  exhibit  to  the  world  a  pattern  of  munificence  and 
courtesy.  He  would  show  mankind  what  ought  to  be  the  bear- 
ing of  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the  highest  station  and  on  the 
greatest  occasion ;  and,  in  truth,  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
a  chivalrous  generosity  and  urbanity,  such  as  had  not  embel- 
lished the  annals  of  Europe  since  the  Black  Prince  had  stood 
behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at  the  supper  on  the  field  of 
Poitiers. 

As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  queen  of  England  was  on  the 
French  coast  had  been  brought  to  Versailles,  a  palace  was  pre- 
pared for  her  reception.  Carriages  and  troops  of  guards  were 
despatched  to  await  her  orders.  Workmen  were  employed  to 
mend  the  Calais  road  that  her 'journey  might  be  easy.  Lauzun 
was  not  only  assured  that  his  past  offences  were  forgiven  for 
Iter  sake,  but  was  honored  with  a  friendly  letter  in  Uie  hand- 
writing of  Lewis.  Mary  was  on  the  road  towards  the  French 
court,  when  news  came  that  her  husband  had,  after  a  rough 
voyage,  landed  safe  at  the  little  village  of  Ambleteuse.  Persons 
of  high  rank  were  instantly  despatched  from  Versailles  to  greet 
and  escort  him.  Meanwhile  Lewis,  attended  by  his  family  and 
his  nobility,  went  forth  in  state  to  receive  the  exiled  queen 
Before  his  gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swiss  halberdiers.  On 
each  side  of  h  and  behind  it  rode  the  body  guards  with  cymbals 
clashmg  and  trumpets  pealing.  Afler  him.  in  a  hundred  car- 
riages, each  drawn  by  six  horses,  came  the  most  splendid  aris* 
locracy  of  Europe,  all  feathers,  ribbons,  jewels,  and  embroidery 
Before  the  procession  had  gone  far  it  was  announced  that  Mar}' 
was  approaching.  Lewis  alighted  and  advanced  on  foot  tc 
meet  her.  She  broke  forth  into  passionate  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. ^*  Madam,"  said  her  host,  ^^  ft  is  but  a  melancholy  service 
that  I  am  rendering  you  to-day.     I  hope  that  I  ma^  \3(^  ^Vs. 
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bercaf\er  to  render  you  oenrices  greater  ami  more  pleaaog.* 
He  embraced  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  the  queen 
Beat  herself  in  the  royal  state  coach  on  the  right  hand.  The 
cavalcade  then  turned  towards  Saint  Germatns^ 

At  Saint  Gerniains,  on  the  verge  of  a  forest  swarming  wkh 
beasts  of  chase,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  looks  down  oo 
the  windings  of  the  Seine,  Francis  the  First  had  built  a  castle, 
and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  constructed  a  noble  terrace  Of 
the  residences  of  the  French  kings  none  was  built  in  a  more 
salubrious  air  or  commanded  a  fairer  prospect  The  hoge  sim 
and  venerable  age  of  the  trees,  the  beau^  of  the  gardens,  the 
abundance  of  the  springs,  were  widely  famed.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  born  there,  had,  when  a  young  man,  held 
his  court  there,  had  added  several  stately  pavilions  to  the  man* 
sion  of  Francis,  and  had  completed  the  terrace  of  Henry.  Soon 
however,  the  magnificent  king  conceived  an  inexplicable  diaguat 
fur  his  birthplace.  He  quitted  Saint  Germains  for  Vemilies, 
and  expended  sums  almost  fabulous  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
create  a  paradise  on  a  spot  singularly  sterile  and  unwholesome, 
all  sand  or  mud,  without  wood,  without  water,  and  without 
game.  Saint  Grermains  had  now  been  selected  to  be  the  abode 
of  the  royal  family  of  England.  Sumptuous  furniture  had  bees 
hastily  sent  in.  The  nursery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been 
carefully  furnished  with  every  thing  that  an  infant  could  require. 
One  of  the  attendants  presented  to  the  queen  the  key  of  a 
superb  casket  which  stood  in  her  apartment  She  opened  the 
casket,  and  found  in  it  six  thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived  at  Saint  Giermains. 
Lewis  was  already  there  to  welcome  him.  The  unfortunate 
exile  bowed  so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  embrace 
the  knees  of  his  protector.  Lewis  raised  him,  and  embraced 
him  with  brotlierly  tenderness.  The  two  kings  then  entered 
the  queen^s  room.  ^^Here  is  a  gentleman,^'  said  Lewis  to 
Mary,  "  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  see."  Then,  afler  entreat- 
ing his  guests  to  visit  him  next  day  at  Versailles,  and  to  let 
him  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  his  buildings,  pictures, 
and  plantations,  he  took  the  unceremonious  leave  of  an  <M 
friend. 

In  a  few  hours  the  royal  pair  were  informed  that,  as  long  as 
.hey  would  do  the  king  of  Fiance  the  favor  to  accept  of  his 
Hospitality,  forty-6ve  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  would 
be  paid  them  frrim  his  treasury.  Ten  thousand  pounds  l*te^ 
ing  were  sent  for  outf  t. 
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Th3  liberality  of  Lewis,  however,  was  much  less  rare  ana 
admirable  than  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  .abored  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  his  guests  aod  to  lighten  the  almost  ui- 
tolerable  weight  of  the  obligations  which  he  laid  u)K>n  them. 
He  who  had  hitherto,  on  all  questions  of  precedence,  been 
sensitive,  litigious,  insolent,  who  had  been  more  than  once 
nsady  to  plunge  Europe  into  war  rather  than  concede  the  most 
frivolous  point  of  etiouette,  was  now  punctilious  indeed,  but 
punctilious  for  his  unfortunate  friends  against  himself.  He 
gQve  orders  that  Mary  should  receive  all  the  marks  of  respect 
that  had  ever  been  paid  to  his  own  deceased  wife.  A  question 
was  raised  whether  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were 
entitled  to  be  indulged  with  chairs  in  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
Such  trifles  were  serious  matters  at  the  old  court  of  France. 
Iherc  were  precedents  on  _both  sides :  but  Lewis  decided  the 
point  agdinst  his  own  blood.  Some  ladies  of  illustrious  rank 
omitted  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  hem  of  Mary^s  robe 
Lewis  remarked  the  omission,  and  noticed  it  in  such  a  voice 
and  with  such  a  look  that  the  whole  peerage  was  ever  af\er 
ready  to  kiss  her  shoe.  When  Esther,  just  written  by  Racine 
was  acted  at  Saint  Cyr,  Mary  liad  the  seat  of  honor.  James 
was  at  her  right  hand.  Lewis  modestly  placed  himself  on  the 
led.  Nay,  he  was  well  pleased  that,  in  his  own  palace,  an 
outcast  living  on  his  bounty  should  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
Prance,  should,  as  king  of  France,  quarter  the  Viiuys  with  tlie 
English  lions,  and  should,  as  king  of  France,  dress  in  violet  on 
days  of  court  mourning. 

The  demeanor  of  the  French  nobility  on  public  occasions 
was  absolutely  regulated  by  their  sovereign ;  but  it  was  beyond 
even  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  thinking  freely  and  from 
expressing  what  they  thought,  in  private  circles,  with  the  keen 
and  delicate  wit  characteristic  of  their  nation  and  of  their  order. 
Their  opinion  of  Mary  was  favorable.  They  found  her  person 
agreeable  and  her  deportment  dignified.  They  respected  her 
courage  and  her  maternal  afiection;  and  they  pitied  her  ill- 
(brtune.  But  James  they  regarded  with  extreme  contempt 
They  were  disgusted  by  his  insensibility,  by  the  cool  way  in 
which  he  talked  to  every  body  of  his  ruin,  and  by  the  childish 
nleasure  which  he  took  in  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Versailles 
This  strange  apathy  they  attributed,  not  to  philosophy  o. 
religion,  but  to  stupidity  and  meanness  of  spirit,  and  remarked 
\mi  nobody  who  had  had  the  honor  to  hear  his  Britannic 
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Majesty  tell  his  own  story  cou'd  wonder  that  he  was  at  Sauif 
Gcrmains  and  his  son-in-law  at  Saint  JamesV* 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
tidings  from  England  was  even  greater  than  m  France.  Thi< 
was  the  moment  at  which  the  Batavinn  federation  reached  the 
highest  point  of  power  and  glory.  From  the  day  on  which  the 
expedition  sailed,  the  anxiety  of  the  whole  Dutch  nation  had 
lieen  intense.  Never  had  there  been  such  crowds  in  the 
churches.  Never  had  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preacheis  been 
80  ardent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hague  could  not  Le  re- 
strained from  insulting  Albeville.  His  house  was  so  closely 
beset  by  the  populace,  day  and  night,  that  scarcely  any  person 
ventured  to  visit  him ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  his  chapel  would 
bfi  burned  to  the  ground. f  As  mail  after  nuiil  arriv^nl  with 
news  of  the  princess  progress,  the  spirits  of  iiis  countrymen 
rose  higher  and  higher ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  kno%im  tha* 
he  had,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lords,  and  of  a  council  of  emi- 
nent Commoners,  taken  on  himself  the  executive  adn/uiistra- 
tion,  a  general  cry  of  pride  and  joy  rose  from  all  the  Dutch 
factions.  An  extraordinary  muision  was,  with  great  speed, 
despatched  to  congratulate  him.  Dykvelt,  whose  adroitness 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  English  politics  made  his  assist- 
ance, at  such  a  conjuncture,  peculiarly  valuable,  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors ;  and  with  him  was  joined  Nicholas  Witsen,  a 
burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  who  seems  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  all  Europe  that  tlie  long  feud 
between  the  House  of  Orange  and  the  chief  city  of  Holland 
was  at  an  end.  On  the  eighth  of  January  Dykvelt  and  Witsen 
made  their  appearance  at  Westminster.  William  talked  to 
tnem  with  a  frankness  and  an  effusion  of  heart,  which  seldom 
appeared  in  his  conversations  with  Englishmen.  His  first 
words  were,  "  Well,  and  what  do  our  friends  at  home  say 
now  ?  "  In  truth,  the  c  nly  applause  by  which  his  stoical  na- 
ture seems  to  have  been  strongly  moved  was  the  applause  of 
his  dear  native  country.  Of  his  immense  popularity  in  Cng 
land  he  spoke  with  cold  disdain,  and  predicted,  too  truly,  the 
reaction  which  followed.     "  Here,"  said   he,  "  the  cry  is  a'l 

*  My  account  of  the  reception  of  James  and  his  wife  in  France^ 
in  taken  chiefly  from  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Scvign/^  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Dangnau. 

t  Albeville  to  Preston,  Nov.  23,  Dec.  3,  1688,  in  tbe  MacUinu»li 
?olIe<^tion 
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HcMBiina,  to-day,  and  nill,  Derhaus,  be  Crucify  him,  lo-mor- 
row.'  • 

On  the  following  day  the  first  members  of  the  Convention 
were  chosen.  The  city  of  London  led  the  way,  and  elected, 
without  any  contest,  four  great  merchants  who  were  zealous 
Whigs.  The  king  and  his  adherents  had  hoped  that  many 
fetuming  ofBcers  would  treat  the  princess  letter  as  a  nullity ; 
but  the  hope  was  disappointed.  The  elections  went  on  rapidly 
and  smoothly.  There  were  scarcely  any  contests.  For  the 
nation  had,  during  more  than  a  year,  been  kept  in  constant 
expectation  of  a  parliament.  Writs,  indeed,  had  been  twice 
Msiied,  and  twice  recalled.  Some  constituent  bodies  had,  un- 
der those  writs,  actually  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  represent- 
atives. There  was  scarcely  a  county  in  which  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  had  not,  many  months  before,  fixed  upon  candidates, 
eood  Protestants,  whom  no  exertion  must  be  spared  to  carry, 
m  defiance  of  the  king  and  of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  and  the^e 
candidates  were  now  generally  returned  without  opposition. 

The  prince  gave  strict  orders  that  no  person  in  the  public 
service  should^  on  this  occasion,  practise  those  arts  which  had 
brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  late  government.  He  espe- 
cially directed  that  no  soldiers  should  be  suffered  to  appear  ir. 
any  town  where  an  election  was  going  on.t  His  admirers 
were  able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies  seem  not  to  have  been  able 
to  deny,  that  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies  was  fairly 
taken.  It  is  true  that  he  risked  little.  The  party  which  was 
attached  to  him  was  triumphant,  enthusiastic,  full  of  life  and 
energy.  The  party  from  which  alone  he  could  expect  serious 
opposition  was  disunited  and  disheartened,  out  of  humor  with 
itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humor  with  its  natural  chief.     A 

•  c«  ••]^  ]||er  hq  HoAanna :  maar  't  zal,  TcelHgt,  haast  KruiAt  hem, 
kmist  hem,  svn."  WitAcn,  MS.  in  Wa^^naar,  book  IxL  It  is  an  odd 
eotneidcnoe  tkat,  a  very  £ew  yean  before,  lUchard  Duke,  a  Tory  poet, 
oaoe  well  knontii,  but  now  Bcarccly  remembered,  except  by  Johnson'i 
biographical  sketch,  had  used  exactly  the  aame  iUustration  about 
lames:  — 

'<  Was  not  of  old  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry, 
Hosanna  first,  and  after  crucify  }  " 

The  Review. 

Despatch  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors  extraordinary,  Jan.  j^,  1639 ; 
Gittcfi,  samn  date. 

♦  London  Qaxette,  Jan.  7,  168|. 
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arreat  majority,  tlierofore^  of  the  shires  and  boroughs  mumeJ 
Whii5  'nembers. 

It  was  not  over  England  alone  that  his  guardianship  noiw 
extended.  Scotland  had  risen  on  her  tyrants.  AH  the  reguiai 
soldiers  by  whom  she  had  long  been  held  down  had  beeo  suin- 
moned  by  James  to  his  help  against  the  Dutch  invaders,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  force,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  great  Roman  Catholie  loidi 
garrisoned  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Every  mail  which  had 
gone  nortliward  during  the  eventful  month  of  November  had 
carried  news  which  stirred  the  passions  of  the  oppressed  Soola. 
While  the  event  of  the  military  operations  was  still  doubtful, 
there  were  at  Edinburgh  riots  and  clamors  which  became  more 
meuaciug  af\er  James  had  retreated  from  Salisbuiv.  Great 
crowds  assembled  at  first  by  night,  and  then  by  broaa  dayliglit. 
l^opes  were  publicly  burned ;  loud  shouts  were  raised  lor  a  free 
parliament ;  placards  were  stuck  up  setting  prices  on  the  heads 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Among  those  ministers  Perth, 
as  filling  the  great  place  of  chancellor,  as  standing  high  in  the 
royal  favor,  as  an  apostate  from  the  reformed  faith,  and  as  the 
man  who  had  first  introduced  the  thumbscrew  into  the  juris- 
prudence of  his  country,  was  x\ie  most  detested.  His  nerves 
were  weak,  his  spirit  abject ;  and  the  only  courage  which  he 
possessed  was  that  evil  courage  which  braves  infamy,  and  which 
looks  steadily  on  the  torments  of  othere.  His  post,  at  such  a 
time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  council  board :  but  his  heart  failed 
him ;  and  he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  his  country  scat 
from  the  danger  which,  as  he  judged  by  the  looks  and  cries  of 
the  fierce  and  resolute  populace  of  Edinburgh,  was  not  remote. 
A  strong  guard  escorted  him  safe  to  Castle  Drumipond .  but 
scarcely  had  he  departed  when  the  city  rose  up.  A  few  troops 
tried  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but  were  overpowered.  The 
palace  of  llolyrood,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  and  printing  house,  was  stormed  and  sacked. 
Huge  heaps  of  Popish  books,  beads,  crucifixes,  and  pictures 
Here  burned  in  the  High  Street  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation 
came  down  the  tidings  of  the  king^s  flight  The  members  of 
the  government  gave  up  all  thought  of  contending  with  tlie 
popular  fury,  and  changed  sides  with  a  promptitude  then  com- 
mon among  Scottish  politicians.  The  privy  council  by  one 
proclamation  ordered  that  all  Papists  should  be  disarmed,  and 
by  another  invited  Protestants  to  muster  for  the  defence  of  pure 
religion.    The  nation  had  not  waited  for  the  call.     *r<9^*i  and 
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aoantry  wore  already  up  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Nithisdale  anJ  Clydesdale  were  the  only  regions  in  which  there 
was  the  least  chance  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  nmke 
bead  ;  and  both  NithisdaJe  and  Clydesdale  were  soon  occupied 
by  bands  of  armed  Presbyterians.  Among  the  insurgents  were 
•ODie  fierce  and  moody  men  who  had  formerly  disowned  Ar« 

SlOf  and  who  were  now  equally  eager  to  disown  William, 
s  highness,  they  said,  was  plainly  a  malignant.  There  was 
not  a  word  about  the  Covenant  in  his  declaration.  The  Dutch 
were  a  people  with  whom  no  true  servant  of  the  Lord  would 
unite.  They  consorted  with  Lutherans ;  and  a  Lutheran  was 
as  much  a  child  of  perdition  as  a  Jesuit.  The  cencral  voice 
of  the  kingdom,  however,  effectually  drowned  the  growl  of 
this  hatc/ul  faction.* 

The  commotion  soon  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Castle 
Drummond.  Perth  found  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  among 
his  own  servants  and  tenants.  He  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony 
as  bitter  as  that  into  which  his  merciless  tyranny  had  oAcn 
thrown  better  men.  He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation  in  the 
rites  of  his  new  church.  He  importuned  his  priests  for  com- 
fort, prayed,  confessed,  and  communicated  :  but  his  faith  was 
weak ;  and  he  owned  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  devotions,  the 
strong  terrors  of  death  were  upon  him.  At  this  time  he  learned 
that  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  on  board  of  a  ship  which  lay 
olf  BrentisJand.  He  disguised  lumself  as  well  as  he  could,  and, 
9(ier  a  long  and  difficult  journey  by  unfrequented  paths  over 
the  Ochill  Mountains,  which  were  then  deep  in  snow,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  embarkins :  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  he 
bad  been  recognized,  and  the  alarm  had  been  given.  As  soon 
as  it  waa  known  that  the  cruel  renegade  was  on  the  waters, 
and  that  he  had  gold  with  him,  pursuers,  inflamed  at  once  by 
hatred  and  by  avarice,  were  on  his  track.  A  skiff,  commanded 
by  an  old  buccaneer,  overtook  the  flying  vessel  and  boarded 
her.  Perth  was  dragged  out  of  the  hold  on  deck  in  woman ^s 
ck>thes,  stripped,  hustled,  and  plundered.  Bayonets  were  held 
lo  his  breast.  Begging  for  life  witli  unmanly  cries,  he  was 
hurried  to  the  shore  and  flung  into  the  common  jail  of  Kir* 
kaldy.  Thence,  by  order  of  the  council  over  which  he  had 
'ateiy  presided,  and  which  was  filled  with  men  who  liad  been 
partakers  hi  his  guilt,  he  was  removed  to  Stirling  Castle.     It 

•  The  Sixth  Collection  of  Papers,  1689  ;  Wodrow,  UL  xiL  i.    App. 
IfO,  141 ;  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed;  Burnet,  L  804. 
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was  on  a  Sunday^  during  the  time  of  public  worship,  tfial  he 
was  conveyed  under  a  guard  to  his  place  of  confinement :  but 
even  rigid  Puritans  forgot  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  of  the 
work.  The  churches  poured  forth  their  congregations  as  the 
torturer  passed  by,  ana  the  noise  of  threats,  execrations,  and 
screams  of  hatred  accompanied  him  to  the  gate  of  his  pijmi.^ 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London  when  the  prince 
arrived  there ;  and  many  others  now  hastened  thither  to  pay 
their  court  to  him.  On  the  seventh  of  January  he  requeMd 
them  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall.  The  assemblage  was  large 
and  respectable.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  eldest  eoiu 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  chiefs  of  a  house  of  almost  regal  dignity, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  They  were  aocom* 
panied  by  thirty  lords  and  about  eighty  gentlemen*  of  note. 
William  desired  them  to  consult  together,  and  to  let  him  know 
in  what  way  he  could  best  promote  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
trv.  He  then  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  deliberate  unrestrained 
by  his  presence.  They  repaired  to  the  council  chamber,  and 
put  Hamilton  into  the  chair.  Though  there  seems  to  have  been 
tittle  difference  of  opinion,  their  debates  lasted  three  days  —  a 
fact  which  is  sufliciently  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one  of  tlte  debaters.  Anran  ventured  lo 
recommend  a  negotiation  with  the  king.  But  this  motion  was 
ill  received  by  the  mover's  father  and  by  the  whole  assembly, 
and  did  not  even  find  a  seconder.  At  length  resolutions  were 
carried  closely  resembling  the  resolutions  which  the  English 
Loi*ds  and  Commoners  had  presented  to  the  prince  a  few  days 
before.  He  was  requested  to  call  together  a  convention  of  the 
Estates  of  Scotland,  to  fix  the  fourteenth  of  March  for  the  day 
of  meeting,  and,  till  that  day,  to  take  on  himself  the  civil  and 
military  administration.  To  tliis  request  he  acceded ;  and 
tlienceforth  the  government  of  the  whole  island  was  in  hii 
hands.t 

The  decisive  moment  approached ;  and  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  rose  to  the  height.  Knots  of  politicians  were 
evQvy  where  whispering  and  consulting.  The  cofiee-nouaet 
were  in  a  ferment.  The  presses  of  the  capital  never  rested. 
Of  the  pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  time,  enough  mad 
itiU  be  collected   to  form  several  volumes ;   and   from  tlvisc 


♦  r-crth  to  Lady  Errol,  Dor.    29,  1688;  to  Melfort,  Dec    2L  16S8 
BsUh  Collection  of  Papers,  1689. 
t  Burnet,  L  805 ;  8Uth  CoUeotiim  of  Pspexs,  1 589. 
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pamphlets  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a  correct  notion  of  the 
itate  of  parties. 

There  was  a  very  small  faction  which  wished  to  recall  James 
without  stipulations.  There  was  also  a  very  small  faction 
which  wished  to  set  up  a  commonwealth,  and  to  intrust  the 
administration  to  a  council  of  state  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  But  these  extreme  opinions  were  gcnenilly 
held  in  abhorrence.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation 
eoosifited  of  persons  in  whom  love  of  hereditary  monarchy  and 
Kire  of  constitutional  freedom* were  combined,  though  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  and  who  were  equally  opposed  to  the  total 
abolition  of  the  kingly  office  and  to  the  unconditional  r^tora- 
tion  of  the  king. 

But  in  the  wide  interval  which  separated  the  bigots  who  still 
clung  to  the  doctrines  of  Pilmer  from  the  enthusiasts  who  still 
dreamed  the  dreams  of  Harrington,  there  was  room  for  many 
shades  of  opinion.  If  we  neglect  minute  subdivisions,  we  shall 
find  that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Convention 
was  divided  into  four  bodies.  Three  of  these  bodies  consisted 
of  Tories.    The  Whig  party  formed  the  fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not  survived  the 
peril  which  had  produced  it  On  several  occasions,  during  the 
princess  march  from  the  west,  dissension  had  appeared  among 
his  followers.  While  the  event  of  his  enterprise  was  doubtful, 
that  dissension  had,  by  his  skilful  management,  been  easily 
quieted.  But,  from  the  day  on  which  he  entered  Saint  Jameses 
in  triumph,  such  management  could  no  longer  be  practised. 
His  victory,  by  relieving  the  nation  from  the  strong  dread  of 
Popish  tyranny,  had  deprived  him  of  half  his  influence.  Old 
antipathies,  which  had  slept  when  bishops  were  in  the  Tower, 
when  Jesuits  were  at  the  council  board,  when  loyal  clergymen 
were  deprived  of  their  bread  by  scores,  when  loyal  gentlemen 
were  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  by  hundreds, 
were  again  strong  and  active.  The  royalist  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  allied  with  all  that  from  his  youth  up  he 
had  most  hated,  with  old  parliamentary  captains  who  had 
stormed  his  country  house,  with  old  parliamentary  comtnis- 
sioners  who  had  sequestrated  his  estate,  with  men  who  had 
olotted  the  Rye  House  butchery  and  headed  the  western  rebel- 
lion. That  beloved  Church,  too,  fur  whose  sake  he  had,  after 
ft  painful  struggle,  broken  through  his  allegiance  to  the  throne, 
#afl  she  really  in  safety  ?  Or  had  he  rescued  her  from  one 
Maoniy  only  that  she  might  be  exposed  to  another  ?   Th»  Pcy^wki 
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Jriests,  indeed,  were  in  exile,  in  hiding,  or  in  priaoiL  Nc 
esuit  or  Benedictine  who  valued  his  life  now  diured  to  diow 
himself  in  the  habit  of  his  order.  But  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  teachers  went  in  long  processioo  to  salute  the 
chief  of  the  government,  and  were  as  graciously  received  as 
the  true  successors  of  the  apostles.  Some  schismatics  avowed 
the  liope  that  every  fence  which  excluded  them  from  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  would  soon  be  levelled ;  that  the  articles  would 
be  softened  down;  that  the  liturgy  would  be  wbled;  that 
Christmas  would  cease  to  be  a /east ;  that  Grood  Friday  would 
cease  to  be  a  (ost ;  that  canons  on  whom  no  bishop  had  ever 
laid  his  hand  would,  without  the  sacred  vestment  of  white  linen, 
distribute,  in  the  choirs  of  cathedrals,  the  eucharistic  bread  and 
wine  to  communicants  lolling  on  benches.  The  pnnce,  indeed, 
was  not  a  fanatical  Presbyterian ;  but  he  was  at  best  a  Lati- 
tudinarian.  He  had  no  scruple  about  communicating  himself 
in  the  Anglican  form ;  but  he  cared  not  in  what  form  other 
people  communicated.  His  wife,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had 
imbibed  too  much  of  his  spirit.  Her  conscience  was  under  the 
direction  of  Burnet  She  heard  preachers  of  different  Prot- 
estant sects.  She  had  recently  said  that  she  saw  no  essential 
dilference  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  other 
reformed  Churches.*  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Cavaliers  should,  at  this  conjuncture,  follow  the  example  set  by 
their  fathers  in  1641,  should  draw  off  from  Roundheads  aiul 
sectaries,  and  should,  in  spite  of  all  the  faults  of  the  hereditary 
monarch,  uphold  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by  these  sentiments  was  largo 
and  respectable.  It  included  about  one  half  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  about  one  third  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  nuiiority 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the 
clergy ;  but  it  was  torn  by  dissensions,  and  beset  on  every  side 
by  difficulties. 

One  section  of  this  great  party,  a  section  which  was  espe- 
cially strong  among  divines,  and  of  which  Sherlock  was  the 
chief  organ,  wished  that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  with 
James,  and  that  he  should  be  invited  to  return  to  Whitehall  on 
such  conditions  as  might  fully  secure  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm.t     It  is  evident  that  this  plan,  though 

•  Albeville,  Nov.  A,  1688. 

t  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  Letters  to  a  Hember  of  tbt  Oimwi^ 
tiaiv  and  the  answer.  If  89 ;  Bumot»  L  809. 
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itreniiousty  supported  by  the  clergy,  was  altogethi^r  inconsistent 
with  tlie  doctriues  which  the  clergy  had  been  teaching  during 
many  years.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  make  a  middle 
way  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  middle  way,  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  two  things  which  do  not  admit  of  gom- 
promise,  resistance  and  non-resistance.  The  Tories  had  for« 
merly  taken  their  stand  on  the  principle  of  non-^resistanco. 
But  tha:  ground  most  of  them  had  now  abandoned,  and  were 
not  disposed  again  to  occupy.  The  Cavaliers  of  England  had, 
as  a  class,  been  so  deeply  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  late  rising  against  the  king,  that  they  could  not  for  very 
shame,  talk  at  that  moment  about  the  sacred  duty  of  obeying; 
Nero;  nor,  indeed,  were  they  disposed  to  recall  the  prince 
under  whose  raisgovemment  they  had  suffered  so  much,  witii- 
out  exacting  from  him  terms  which  might  make  it  impossible 
for  him  again  to  abuse  his  power.  They  were,  therefore,  in  a 
false  position.  Their  old  theory,  sound  or  unsound,  wits  at 
least  complete  and  coherent.  If  that  theory  were  sound,  the 
king  ought  to  be  immediately  invited  back,  and  permitted,  if 
such  were  his  pleasure,  to  put  Seymour  and  I)anby,  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  to  death  for  high  treason, 
to  reestablish  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  fill  the  Church 
with  Popish  dignitaries,  and  to  place  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Popish  officers.  But  if,  as  the  Tories  themselves  now 
seemed  to  confess,  that  theory  was  unsound,  why  treat  with  the 
king  ?  If  it  was  admitted  that  he  might  lawfully  be  excluded 
till  he  gave  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that  he 
might  lawfully  be  excluded  forever.  For  what  satisfactory 
guarantee  could  he  give  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  draw  up  a 
statute  in  language  clearer  than  the  language  of  the  statutes 
which  required  that  the  dean  of  Christ  Church  should  be  a 
Protestant  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  put  any  promise  into  words 
stronger  than  those  in  which  James  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  would  strictly  respect  the  legal  rights  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  ?  If  law  or  honor  could  have  bound  him,  he  would 
nerer  have  been  forced  to^  fly  from  his  kingdom.  If  neither 
law  nor  honor  could  bind  him,  could  he  safely  be  permitted  to 
return: 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  m  spite  of  the^e  arguments,  a 
motion  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  Janres  would  have  been 
made  in  the  Convention,  and  would  have  been  supported  by 
the  great  Inxly  of  Tories,  had  he  not  been  on  ili>s,  as  on  ever} 
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'jther  occasion,  his  own  worst  enemy.  Every  post  whiob 
arrived  from  Saint  Germains  brought  intelligence  which  damped 
the  ardor  of  his  adherents.  ■  He  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  simulate  regret  for  his  past  errors,  or  to  promise 
amendment.  He  put  forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his  people  that 
it  had  been  his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with  justice  and 
moderation,  and  that  they  had  been  cheated  into  ruin  by  imagi- 
nary grievances.*  The  effect  of  his  folly  and  obstinacy  was,  that 
«hose  who  were  most  desirous  to  see  him  restored  to  his  throne 
on  fair  conditions  felt  that,  by  proposing  at  that  moment  to 
treat  with  him,  they  should  injure  the  cause  which  they  wished 
to  serve.  They  therefore  determined  to  coalesce  with  another 
body  of  Tories  of  whom  Sancrof^  was  the  chief.  Bancroft 
fancied  that  he  had  found  out  a  device  by  which  provision 
might  be  made  for  the  government  of  the  country  without 
recalling  James,  and  yet  without  des{K)iling  him  of  his  crown. 
This  device  was  a  regency.  The  most  uncompromising  of 
those  divines  who  had  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience had  never  maintained  that  such  obedience  was  due  to  a 
balie  or  to  a  madman.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that, 
when  the  rightful  sovereign  was  intellectually  incapable  of  pcr^ 
forming  his  ofRce,  a  deputy  might  be  appointed  to  act  in  his 
stead,  and  that  any  person  who  should  resist  the  deputy,  and 
should  plead  as  an  excuse  for  doing  sq  the  command  of  a  prince 
who  wiis  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  raving,  would  justly  incui 
the  .penalties  of  rebellion.  Stupidity,  perverseness,  and  super- 
stition —  such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  primate  —  had  made 
James  as  unfit  to  rule  his  dominions  as  any  child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  or  as  any  maniac  who  was  grinning  and  chattering  in 
the  straw  of  Red  lam.  That  course  must  therefore  be  taken 
which  had  been  taken  when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  an  infant, 
and  again  when  he  became  lethargic.  James  could  not  bo 
king  in  effect ;  but  he  must  still  continue  to  be  king  in  sem- 
blance. Writs  must  still  run  in  his  name.  His  image  und 
superscription  must  still  appear  on  the  coin  and  on  the  great 
seal.  Acts  of  parliament  must  still  be  called  from  the  years  of 
his  reign.  But  the  administration  must  be  taken  from  him  and 
confided  to  a  regent  named  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  In 
this  way,  Sancroft  gravely  maintained,  the  people  would 
remain  true  to  their  allegiance  ;  *he  oaths  of  fealty  which  thev 

«  Letter  to  the  Lorda  of  the  Council,  Jan.  -i\,  168| ;  CUrendonft 
Diary,  Jan.  i^. 
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had  sworn  to  their  king  would  be  strictly  Ail  HI  led  ;  and  the 
most  orthodox  Churchmen  might,  without  any  scruple  of  cou- 
science,  take  office  under  the  regent.* 

The  opinion  of  Sancroft  had  great  weight  with  the  whole 
Tory  party,  and  especially  with  the  clergy.  A  week  before 
the  day  for  which  the  Convention  had  been  summoned,  a  grave 
party  assembled  at  Lambeth  Palace,  heard  prayers  in  the 
clmpcl,  dined  with  the  primate,  and  then  consulted  on  tho 
utate  of  public  affairs.  Five  suffragans  of  the  archbishop,  whi> 
had  shared  his  perils  and  his  glory  in  the  preceding  summer^ 
were  present.  The  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Ailesbury  repre- 
sented the  Tory  laity.  The  imaniinous  sense  of  the  meeting 
apiKUired  to  be  that  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  James  might  justifiably  withdraw  their  olxjdience  from  him, 
but  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  call  any  other  by  the  name 
of  king.t 

Thus  two  sections  of  the  Tory  party,  a  section  which  looked 
forward  to  an  accommodation  with  James  and  a  section  which 
was  opposed  to  any  such  accommodation,  agreed  in  supporting 
tlie  plan  of  regency.     But  a  third  section,  which,  though  not 

*  It  seems  incredible  that  any  man  should  really  have  been  im- 
posed upon  by  such  nonsense.  I  therefore  think  it  right  to  quota 
oaiicroft's  woras.  which  are  still  extant  in  his  own  handwriting :  — 

*'  The  political  capacity  or  authority  of  the  king,  and  his  name  in 
the  gOTomment,  arc  perfect  and  cannot  fail;  but  his  person,  being 
human  and  mortal,  and  not  otherwise  priWlcged  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  is  subject  to  all  the  defects  and  failings  of  it.  He  may 
therefore  be  incapable  of  directing  the  government  and  dispensiug 
the  public  treasure,  &c.,  either  by  absence,  by  infancy,  lunacy,  delir- 
•cy,  or  apathy,  whether  by  nature  or  casual  infirmity,  or  lastly,  by 
some  invincime  prejudices  of  mind,  contracted  and  fixed  by  education 
and  habit,  ynih.  unalterable  resolutions  superinduced,  in  matters 
wholly  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  the  laws,  region,  peace, 
and  true  pclky  of  the  kingdom.  In  aU  these  cases  (I  say)  thore 
must  be  some  one  or  more  persons  ap]M>inted  to  sup])ly  such  defect, 
and  vicariously  to  him,  and  by  his  ])ower  and  authority,  to  direct 
public  alfain.  And  this  done,  I  say  further,  that  all  proceedings, 
authorities,  commissions,  grants  &c.,  issued  as  formerly,  arc  legal  and 
?aUd  to  all  intents,  and  the  people's  allegiance  is  tho  same  still,  their 
ouAb  and  obligations  no  way  thwarted.  ....  So  long  as  the  govern- 
ment moves  by  the  king's  authority,  and  in  his  name,  all  those  sacred 
ties  and  settled  forms  of  proceedings  are  kept,  and  no  man's  con- 
leience  burdened  with  any  thing  he  needs  scruple  to  undertake." — 
Tanner  MS. ;  Doyly's  Life  of  Sancroft.  It  was  not  altogether  with- 
out reason  that  the  creatures  of  James  made  themselves  merrj  with 
th^  good  arehbishop's  English. 

t  fivelyn,  Jan.  16,  168| 
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very  numerous,  had  great  weight  and  influeAce,  recommended 
a  very  difTorent  plan.  The  leaders  of  this  small  band  were 
Danby  and  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Sir  ^bert  Sawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  con- 
ceived  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  efiecting  a  complete 
revolution  under  strictly  legal  forms.  It  was  contrery  to  all 
principle,  they  said,  that  the  king  should  be  deposed  by  his 
tfiihjects ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  depose  him.  He  had  him- 
6c!f,  by  his  flight,  abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.  A  demise 
had  actually  taken  place.  All  constitutional  lawyers  held  that 
ihe  throne  of  England  could  not  be  one  moment  vacant 
The  next  heir  had  therefore  succeeded.  Who,  then,  was  the 
next  heir  ?  As  to  the  infant  who  had  been  carried  into  France, 
his  entrance  into  the  world  had  been  attended  by  many  suspi* 
cious  circumstances.  It  was  due  to  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  to  the  nation  that  all  doubts  should  be 
cleared  up.  An  invcstigsAion  had  been  solemnly  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  by  her  husband,  and 
would  have  been  instituted  if  the  parties  who  were  accused 
of  fraud  had  not  taken  a  course  which,  in  any  ordinary  case, 
would  have  been  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of  guilt 
They  had  not  chosen  to  await  the  issue  of  a  solemn  parlia- 
mentary proceeding ;  they  had  stolen  away  into  a  foreign 
country  ;  they  had  carried  with  them  the  child  ;  they  had  car- 
ried with  them  all  those  French  and  Italian  women  of  the  bed- 
chamber who,  if  there  had  been  foul  play,  must  have  been 
privy  to  it,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  have  been  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  cross  examination.  To  admit  the  boy^s  claim  with- 
out inquiry  was  impossible;  and  those  who  called  themselves 
his  parents  had  made  inquiry  impossible.  Judgment  must 
therefore  go  against  him  by  default.  If  he  was  wronged,  he  was 
wronged,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  those  whose  strange  conduct 
ut  the  time  of  his  birth  had  justified  the  nation  m  demanding 
investigation,  and  who  had  then  avoided  investigation  by  flight 
He  might  therefore,  with  perfect  equity,  be  considered  as  a 
pretender.  And  thus  the  crown  had  legally  devolved  on  the 
Princess  of  Orange.  She  was  actually  Queen  Regnant  The 
Houses  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim  her.  She  might, 
if  such  were  her  pleasure,  make  her  husband  her  first  minister, 
and  might  even,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  bestow  on  him 
the  title  of  king 

The  persons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to  any  otner  were 
few ;  and  it  was  certain  to  be  opposed  both  by  all  who  ttili  bore 
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any  oood  will  to  James  and  by  all  the  adherens  of  William. 
Yet  Mnby,  confident  m  his  own  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
iMstics,  and  well  aware  how  much,  when  great  parties  are 
nearly  balanced,  a  small  flying  squadron  can  effect,  did  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  keep  the  event  of  the  contest  in  sus- 
pense till  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  despairing  of  complete  victory, 
and  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  delay,  should  suffer  him  to 
act  as  umpire.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded if  his  efforts  had  been  seconded,  nay,  if  they  had  not 
been  oouuteracted,  by  her  whom  he  wished  to  raise  to  the 
height  of  human  greatness.  Quicksighted  as  he  was  and 
▼ereed  in  a^irs,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
Mary,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which  she  regarded  her  husband ; 
nor  was  her  old  preceptor,  Compton,  better  informed.  Wil- 
liam's manners  were  dry  and  cold  ;  his  constitution  was  infirm, 
and  his  temper  by  no  means  bland ;  he  was  not  a  man  who 
would  commonly  be  thought  likely  to  inspire  a  fine  young 
woman  of  twenty-six  with  a  violent  passion.  It  was  known 
that  he  had  not  always  been  strictly  constant  to  his  wife ;  and 
talebearers  had  reported  that  she  did  not  live  happily  with  him. 
The  most  acute  politicians  therefore  never  suspected  that,  with 
all  his  faults,  he  had  obtained  such .  an  empire  over  her  heart 
as  princes  the  most  renowned  for  their  success  in  gallantry, 
Francis  the  First  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
and  Charles  the  Second,  hsid  never  obtained  over  the  heart  of 
auy  woman,  and  that  the  three  kingdoms  of  her  forefathers 
were  valuable  in  her  estimation  chiefly  because,  by  bestowing 
thtm  on  him,  she  could  prove  to  him  the  intensity  and  disinter- 
esiedness  of  her  affecdon.  Danby,  in  profound  ignorance  of 
her  sentiments,  assured  her  that  he  would  defend  her  rights, 
and  that  if  she  would  support  him,  he  hoped  to  place  her  alone 
on  the  throne.* 

The  course  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was  simple  and  con- 
aistent.  Their  doctrine  was,  that  the  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment was  a  contract  expressed  on  one  side  by  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath,  and  that  the 
duties  impised  by  this  contra&t  were  mutual.  They  held  that 
a  sovereign  who  grossly  abus*^  his  power  <night  lawfully  be 
withstood  and  dethroned  by  his.  people.  That  James  had 
abused  his  power  was  not  dis^*uted ;  and  the  whole  Whig  party 
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was  ready  to  pronounce  that  he  had  forfeited  it  Whftthei  tht 
Prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious  was  a  ^Knnt  not  worth  mcuMB» 
ing.  There  were  now  far  stronger  reasons  than  any  which  eouM 
be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  hia  birth  for  excluding  him 
from  the  throne.  A  child,  brought  to  the  foyal  couch  in  a 
warming  pan,  might  possibly  prove  a  good  king  of  England 
But  there  could  be  no  such  hope  fur  a  child  educated  by  a 
father  who  was  the  most  stupid  and  obstinate  of  tyrants^  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  seat  of  despotism  and  superstition ;  in  a 
country  where  the  last  traces  of  liberty  had  disappeared ;  whera 
the  states-general  had  ceased  to  meet ;  where  parliaments  bad 
long  recistered  without  one  remonstrance  the  most  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  sovereigu  ;  where  valor,  genius^  learning,  seenied 
to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  a  single  man « 
where  adulation  was  the  main  business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  stage ;  and  where  one  chief  subject  of  adulation  was 
the  barbarous  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Was  the 
boy  likely  to  learn,  under  such  tuition  and  in  such  a  ntuatioa, 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  his  native  land  ?  Could  it  be 
doubted  that  he  would  be  brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Bourbons,  and  that  he  would  be,  if  possible, 
nK)re  bitterly  prejudiced  than  any  preceding  Stuart  against  the 
laws  of  England  ? 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  that,  situated  as  the  country  then 
was,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession  was  in 
itself  an  evil.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule  had  been 
broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  and  pa^- 
sive  obedience  would  be  pleasing  to  the  court,  would  be  incul- 
cated by  the  clergy,  and  would  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the 
public  mind.  The  notion  would  still  prevail  that  the  kingly 
oiTice  is  the  ordinance  of  God  in  a  sense  diiferent  from  that  io 
which  all  government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was  plain  that,  till 
this  superstition  was  extinct,  the  constitution  could  never  be 
secure.  For  a  really  limited  monarchy  cannot  long  exist  in  a 
society  which  regards  monarchy  as  something  di/ine,  and  tlie 
hmitations  as  mere  human  inventions.  Royalty,  in  order  that 
il  might  exist  in  perfect  harmoify  with  our  liberties,  must  be 
unable  to  show  any  higher  or  more  venerable  title  than  that  by 
which  we  hold  our  liberties.  The  king  must  be  honceforth 
regarded  as  a  magistrate,  a  great  magistrate  indeed,  and  hishly 
to  be  honored,  but  subject,  like  all  other  ma^trates,  to  the  Taw. 
and  deriving  his  power  from  Heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  may  oe  said  to  derive 
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their  power  from  Heaven.  The  best  way  of  effecting  tins  aalu- 
lary  change  would  be  to  interrupt  the  course  of  descent  Undef 
sovereigns  who  would  consider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason 
to  preach  non-resistance  and  the  patriarchal  theory  of  govern* 
ment,  under  sovereigns  whose  authority,  springing  from  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  Houses,  could  never  rise  higher  than  ilt 
source,  there  would  be  little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had 
compelled  two  generations  of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  arms 
a^ninst  two  generations  of  Stuarts.  On  these  grounds  the 
Whigs  were  prepared  to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  to  fill  it  by 
election,  and  to  impose  on  the  prince  of  their  choice  such  con- 
ditions as  might  secure  the  country  against  misguvemmeut. 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these  great  questions  had  now 
arrived.  At  break  of  day,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January, 
the  House  of  Commons  wais  crowded  with  knights  and  bur- 
gesses. On  the  benches  appeared  many  faces  which  had  been 
well  known  in  that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  had  not  been  seen  there  under  his  successor.  Most  of  those 
Tory  squires,  and  of  those  needy  retainers  of  the  court,  who 
had  been  returned  in  multitudes  to  the  parliament  of  1685,  liaa 
eiven  place  to  the  men  of  the  old  country  party,  the  men  who 
had  driven  the  Cabal  from  power,  who  had  carried  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the 
Lords.  Among  them  was  Powle,  deeply  read  in  the  history 
and  law  of  parliament,  and  distinguished  by  the  species  of  elo- 
quence which  is  required  when  grave  questions  are  to  be 
solemnly  brought  under  tlie  notice  of  senates ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  versed  in  European  politics,  and  giAed  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  piercing  logic  which  had  often,  when,  afler  a  long 
sitting,  the  candles  had  been  lighted,  roused  the  languishing 
House,  and  decided  the  event  of  the  debate.  There,  too,  was 
William  Sacheverell,  an  orator  whose  great  parliamentary  abili- 
ties were,  many  years  later,  a  favorite  theme  of  old  men  who 
lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of  Walpole  and  Pulteney.*  With  these 
eminent  persons  was  joined  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  wealthiest 
bierchant  of  London,  whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewry  surpassed 
m  splendor  the  aristocratical  mansions  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields 
and  Covent  Garden,  whose  villa  among  the  Surrey  hills  was , 
depcribed  as  a  garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  with  those 
ot  kings,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still  attested  by 
numerous  public  monuments,  had  obtained  fo/  him  in  the  annab 

*  BuriMt,  L  8)9,  and  tlie  notes  of  Speaker  Onalow. 
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of  hi9  cit)  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  Gresham.  In  Jm 
parliameot  which  met  at  Oxford  in  IGSl^Cli.yton  had, as  mem 
her  for  (he  capital,  and  at  the  request  of  his  constituents, 
moved  for  lea^e  to  bring  m  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  and  had  hoen 
seconded  by  Lord  Russell.  In  168S,  the  city,  deprived  of  ita 
franchises  and  governed  by  the  creatures  of  the  court,  had  re- 
turned  four  Tory  representatives.  But  the  old  charter  had  now 
been  restored ;  and  Clayton  had  been  again  chosen  by  acclama- 
tion.* Nor  must  John  Birch  be  passed  over.  He  had  legun 
life  as  a  carter,  but  had,  in  the  civil  wars,  lefl  his  team,  tad 
turned  soldier,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  of 
the  Commonwealth,  had,  in  high  fiscal  offices,  shown  grea 
•alents  for  business,  had  sate  many  years  in  parliament,  and, 
diough  retaining  to  the  last  the  rough  manners  and  plebeian 
jialect  of  his  youth,  had,  by  strong  sense  and  mother  wit 
gained  the  ear  of  the  Commons,  and  was  regarded  as  a  for- 
midable opponent  by  the  most  accomplished  debaters  of  his 
time.t  These  were  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans 
who  now,  aAer  a  long  seclusign,  returned  to  public  life.  But 
•  they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  two  younger 
Whigs,  who,  on  this  great  day,  took  their  seats  for  the  first  time, 
who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state,  who  weathered 
together  the  fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who,  having  been 
long  and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators,  and  at 
munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning,  died,  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other,  soon  af\er  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.     These  were  Charles  Montague  and  John  Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned ;  a  name  then  known 
only  to  a  small  circle  of  philosophers,  but  now  pronounced  be- 
yond the  Granges  and  the  Mississippi  with  reverence  exceeding 
that  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  warriors  and 
rulers.  Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  appeared  the 
majestic  forehead  and  pensive  face  of  Isaac  Newton.  Tlie 
renowned  university  on  which  his  genius  had  already  begun  to 
impress  a  peculiar  character,  still  plainly  discernible  afler  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  hod  sent  him  to  the  Con 
rention  ;  and  he  sate  there,  in  his  modest  gieatness,  the  unob 
Uusive  but  unflinching  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  choose  a  speaker ;  and 
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•he  choice  which  they  made  indicated  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken  their  opinion  touching  the  great  questions  which  the} 
were  about  to  decide.  Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting, 
it  had  been  understood  that  Seymour  would  be  placed  in  the 
chair.  He  had  formeHy  sate  there  during  several  years.  He 
had  great  and  various  titles  to  consideration  —  descent,  fortune, 
knowledge,  experience,  eloquence.  He  had  long  been  at  the 
beiud  of  a  powerful  band  of  mombers  from  the  western  coun* 
ties.  Though  a  Tory,  he  had  ui  the  last  parliament  headed, 
with  conspicuous  ability  and  courage,  the  opposition  to  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power.  He  had  been  among  the  first  gentlemen 
who  had  repaired  to  the  Dutch  head-quarters  at  Exeter,  and 
had  been  the  author  of  that  association  by  which  the  prince's 
adherents  had  bound  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  together.  But, 
a  few  hours  before  the  Houses  met,  a  rumor  was  spread  that 
Seymour  was  against  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  benches  liad  filled,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who 
represented  Hampshire,  stood  up,  and  proposed  that  Powle 
^ould  be  speaker.  Sir  Vere  Fane,  member  for  Kent,  sec* 
ended  the  motion.  A  plausible  objection  might  have  been 
raised ;  for  it  was  known  that  a  petition  wfts  about  to  be  pre- 
sented against  Fowlers  return ;  but  the  general  cry  of  the  House 
called  him  to  the  chair ;  and  the  Tories  thought  it  prudent  to 
acquiesce.*  The  mace  was  then  kiid  on  the  table ;  the  list  of 
members  was  called  over ;  and  the  names  of  the  defaulters 
were  noted. 

Meanwhile  the  peers,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  had  met, 
had  chosen  Halifax  to  be  their  speaker,  and  had  appointed 
several  eminent  lawyers  to  perform  the  functions  which,  in 
regular  parliaments,  belong  to  the  judge.  There  was,  in  the 
course  of  that  day,  frequent  communication  between  the 
Houses.  They  joined  in  requesting  that  the  prince  would  con* 
tinue  to  administer  the  government  till  he  should  hear  further 
from  them,  in  expressing  to  him  their  gratitude  for  the  deliv- 
erance which  he,  under  God,  had  wrought  for  the  i  ition,  and 
in  directing  that  the  thirty-first  of  January  should  be  observed 
BB  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  that  deliveranee.f 

Thus  far  no  difierence  of  opinion  had  appeared ;  but  both 
fides  were  preparing  for  the  conflict.     The  Tories  were  stfong 
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in  the  Upper  House,  and  weak  in  the  Lower ;  and  they  knew 
that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  the  House  which  should  be  the  fin! 
10  come  to  ^  resolution  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
other.  There  was  not  the  least  chance  that  the  Conunooi 
would  send  up  to  the  Lords  a  vote  in  &vor  of  the  plan  of  re* 

£ncy ;  but,  if  such  a  vote  were  sent  down  from  the  Lords  to 
i  Commons,  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  many  even 
jf  the  Whig  representatives  of  tlie  people  might  be  disposed 
to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  the  grave  responsibility  of  cauf» 
iDg  discord  and  delay  at  a  crisis  which  required  union  and  ex- 
pedition. The  Commons  had  determined  that,  on  Monday  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  they  would  take  into  consideratkMi 
the  state  of  the  nation.  The  Tory  Lords  therefore  proposed* 
on  Friday  the  twenty-fifUi,  to  enter  instantly  on  the  great  busi- 
ness for  which  they  had  been  called  together.  But  their  mo- 
jves  were  clearly  discerned  and  their  tactics  frustrated  by 
Halifax,  who,  ever  since  his  return  from  Huncerford,  had  seen 
that  the  settlement  of  the  government  could  be  efiected  oo 
Whig  principles  only,  and  who  had  therefore,  for  the  time, 
alliea  himself  closely  with  the  Whigs.  Devonshire  moved  that 
Tuesday  the  twenty-ninth  should  be  the  day.  **  By  that  time,^^ 
he  said,  with  more  truth  than  discretion,  ^^  we  may  have  some 
lights  from  below  which  may  be  useful  for  our  guidance.^^ 
His  motion  was  carried ;  but  his  language  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  of  his  brother  peers  as  derogatory  to  their 
order.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Commons  resolved  themselves  into 
ft  committee  of  the  whole  House.  A  member  who  had,  more 
than  thirty  years  before,  been  one  of  CromwelPs  lords,  —  Rich- 
ard Hampden,  son  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Roundheads,  and 
father  of  tlie  unhappy  nuin  who  had,  by  large  bribes  and  de- 
grading submissions,  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  the 
vengeance  of  James,  —  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  grea 
debate  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an  overwhelming  majority  consid- 
ered James  as  no  longer  king.  Gilbert  Dolben,  son  of  the  lato 
Archbishop  of  York,  was  the  first  who  declared  himself  to  be 
of  that  opinion.  He  was  supported  by  many  members,  parw 
ticularly  by  the  bold  and  vehement  Wharton,  by  Sawyen 
whose  steady  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power  had,  in  soma 
*neasure,  atoned  for  old  offences,  by  Maynard,  whose  voice 
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though  90  feelile  with  age  that  it  ccnild  not  be  heard  on  distan 
benches,  still  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  bj 
fiomers,  whose  luminous  eloquence  and  varied  stores  ot  knowl  • 
edge  were  on  that  day  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  vviihin  the 
wills  of  parliament.  The  unblushing  forehead  and  voluble 
tongue  of  Sir  William  Williams  were  found  on  the  sante  side. 
Already  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  excesses  both  ut 
the  worst  of  oppositions  and  of  the  worst  of  govern  men  is.  1  Ic 
liad  persecuted  innocent  Papists  and  innocent  Protestants.  He 
had  been  the  patron  of  Oates  and  the  tool  of  Petre.  His  name 
was  associated  with  seditious  violence  which  was  remembered 
with  regret  and  shame  by  all  respectable  Whigs,  and  with 
fireaks  of  despotism,  abhorred  by  all  respectable  Tories.  How 
men  live  under  such  infamy  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  ;  but 
even  such  infamy  was  not  enough  fi  r  VVilliams.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  attack  the  fallen  tyrant  to  whom  he  had  hired 
himself  out  for  work  which  no  lionest  man  in  the  Inns  of 
Cburt  would  undertake,  and  from  whom  he  had,  within  six 
months,  accepted  a  baronetcy  as  the  reward  of  servility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  oppose  themselves  to  what 
was  evidently  the  general  sense  of  the  assembly.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Musgrave,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great  weight  and  abil- 
ity, hinted  some  doubts.  Heneage  Finch  let  fall  some  ex- 
pressions which  were  understood  to  mean  that  he  wished  a 
negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  king.  This  su^;estion  was 
so  ill  received  that  be  made  haste  to  explain  it  away.  He 
protested  that  he  had  been  misapprehended.  He  was  con- 
vinced that,  under  such  a  prince,  there  could  be  no  security 
for  religion,  liberty,  or  property.  To  recall  King  James,  or  to 
treat  with  him,  would  be  a  fatal  course ;  but  many  who  would 
never  consent  that  he  should  exercise  the  regal  power  had 
eonscientious  scruples  about  depriving  him  of  tlie  royal  title. 
There  was  one  ex{>edient  which  would  remove  all  difficulties  — 
ft  regency.  This  proposition  found  so  little  lavor  that  Finch 
did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division.  Richard  Fanshaw,  Vis- 
eount  Fanshaw  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  8aid  a  few  words  in 
b^iall  of  James,  and  recommended  an  adjournment ;  but  the 
recommendation  was  met  by  a  general  outcry.  Member  aHer 
member  stood  ap  to  represent  the  importance  of  despatch 
Every  moment,  it  was  said,  was  precious ;  the  public  anxiety 
inia  intense ;  trade  was  suspended.  The  minority  sullenly 
submitted,  and  sufierod  the  predominant  party  to  take  its  owi 
tXMirse. 
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What  that  course  would  be  was  not  perfectly  clear.     Foi 
the  majority  was  made  up  of  two  classes.     One  xbss  consisted 
of  eager  and  vehement  Whigs  who,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
take  their  own  course,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  a  decidedly  revolutionary  character.    The  other 
class  admitted  that  a  revolution  was  necessary,  but  regarded  it 
as  a  necessary  evil,  and  were  desirous  to  disffuise  it,  as  much 
as  p  esible,  under  the  show  of  legitimacy.    The  former  clam 
wished  for  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of  subjtxsts  to 
dethrone  bad  princes.     The  latter  class  wished  to  rid  tlie  coiin* 
try  of  one  bad  prince  without  promulgating  any  doctrine  which 
might  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  just  and 
salutary  authority   of   future   monarchs.     The   former  class 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  king^s  misgovemment ;  the  latter  on  his 
flight.     Tlie  former  class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited 
his  crown ;  the  latter  as  having  resigned  it.     It  was  not  eary 
to  draw  up  any  form  of  words  which  would  please  all  whow 
assent  it  was  important  to  obtain ;  but  at  length,  out  of  many 
suggestions  offered  from  diflerent  quarters,  a  resolution  was 
framed  which  gave  general  satisfaction.     It  was  moved  thel 
King  James  the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  be 
tween  king  and  people,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  othe 
wicked  persons,  having  violated    the  fundamental  laws,  an* 
having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicate 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  had  thereby  become  vacan* 

This  resolution  has  been  many  times  subjected  to  criticisn 
as  minute  and  severe  as  was  ever  applied  to  any  sentence 
written  by  man  ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  sentence 
written  by  man  which  would  bear  such  criticism  less.  That  a 
king  by  grossly  abusing  his  power  may  forfeit  it  is  true.  Tliat 
a  king  who  absconds  without  making  any  provision  for  the  ad- 
ministration, and  leaves  his  people  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  may, 
without  any  violent  straining  of  language,  be  said  to  have 
abdicated  his  functions,  is  also  true.  But  no  accurate  writer 
would  affirm  that  long-continued  misgovemment  and  desertion, 
added  together,  make  up  an  act  of  abdication.  It  is  evident 
too  that  the  mention  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of 
James  .weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  case  against  him 
For  surely  more  indulgence  is  due  to  a  man  misled  by  pemi 
cio  IS  counsel,  than  to  a  man  who  goes  wrong  from  the  men 
impulse  of  his  om  n  mind.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  examine  thesr. 
memomble  words  as  we  should  examine  a  chapter  of  AnstoUs 
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ur  of  Hobbes  Such  words  are  to  be  considered,  not  ha  wipiAg^ 
but  08  deeds.  If  they  effect  that  which  they  are  intendra  ti 
efiect  they  are  rational,  though  they  may  be  contradictory.  If 
they  fail  of  attaining  their  end  they  are  absurd,  though  they 
carry  demonstration  with  them.  Logic '  admits  of  no  compro* 
mise.  The  essence  of  politics  is  compromise.  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  useful 
twlitical  instruments  in  the  world  sliould  be  among  the  mosf 
illogical  conpositions  that  ever  were  penned.  The  object  of 
Somers,  of  Maynard,  and  of  the  other  eminent  men  who 
shaped  this  celebrated  motion  was,  not  to  leave  to  posterity  a 
model  of  definition  and  partition,  but  to  make  the  restoration 
of  a  tyrant  impossible,  and  to  place  on  the  throne  a  sovereign 
under  whom  law  and  liberty  might  be  secure.  This  object 
they  attained  by  using  language  which,  in  a  philosophical 
treatise,  would  justly  be  reprehended  as  inexact  and  confused. 
They  cared  little  whether  their  major  agreed  with  their  con- 
clusion if  the  major  secured  two  hundred  votes,  and  the  con- 
clusion two  hundred  more.  In  fact  the  one  beauty  of  the 
resolution  is  its  inconsistency.  There  was  a  phrase  for  every 
subdivision  of  the  majority.  The  mention  of  the  original  con- 
tract gratified  the  disciples  of  Sidney.  The  word  abdication 
conciliated  politicians  of  a  more  timid  school.  There  were 
doubtless  many  fervent  Protestants  who  were  pleased  with  the 
censure  cast  on  the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman  the  single 
important  clause  was  that  which  declared  the  throne  vacant ; 
and,  if  that  clause  could  be  carried,  he  cared  little  by  what 
preamble  it  might  be  introduced.  The  force  which  was  thus 
united  made  all  resistance  hopeless.  The  motion  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  without  a  division.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
report  should  be  instantly  made.  Powle  returned  to  the  chair ; 
the  mace  was  laid  on  the  table ;  Hampden  brought  up  the  ree- 
oluuon ;  the  House  instantly  agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
carry  it  to  the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords  assembled  early.  T\m 
benches  both  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  temporal  peers  were 
crowded.  Hampden  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  put  the  fc&iAU* 
tion  of  the  Commons  into  the  hands  of  Halifax.     The  Upper 
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Hrnise  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  ;  and  Danby  todli 
the  chair. 

Tlie  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  reappearance  of 
Hampden  with  another  message.  The  House  resumed,  and 
was  informed  that  the  Commons  had  just  voted  it  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  nation  to  be  gov- 
erned, by  a  Popish  king.  To  this  resolution,  irreconcilable  as 
it  obviously  was  with  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right,  the  peers  gave  an  immediate  and  unanimous  assent 
Tte  principle  which  was  thus  affirmed  has  always,  down  to 
our  own  time,  been  held  sacred  by  all  Prutestant  statesmen, 
and  has  never  been  considered  by  any  reasonable  Roman 
Catholic  as  objectionable.  If,  indeed,  our  sovereigns  were,  like 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  mere  civil  functionaries,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate  such  a  restriction.  But  the 
headship  of  the  English  Church  is  annexed  to  the  English 
crown ;  and  there  is  no  intolerance  in  saying  that  a  Church 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  head  who  regards  her  as  schis- 
roatical  and  heretical.* 

AAer  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  again  went  into  commit* 
tee.  The  Tories  insisted  that  their  plan  should  be  discussed 
before  the  vote  of  the  Commons  which  declared  the  throne 
vacant  was  considered.  This  was  conceded  to  them  ;  and  the 
question  was  put  whether  a  regency,  exercising  kingly  powei 
during  the  life  of  James,  in  his  name,  would  be  the  best  expe 
dient  for  preserving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ? 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated.  The  chief  speakers  in 
favor  of  a  regency  were  Rochester  and  Notti'igham.  Halifax 
and  Danby  led  the  other  side.  The  primate,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  though  earnestly  importuned  by 
the  Tory  peers  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  His  absence 
drew  on  him  many  contumelious  censures ;  nor  have  even  his 
eulogists  been  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it  which  raises 
his  character.!  The  plan  of  regency  was  his  own.  He  had 
a  few  days  before,  in  a  paper  written  with  his  own  hand,  pn> 
nounced  that  plan  to  be  clearly  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Lords  who  supported  that  plan  had 
been  carried  on  under  his  roof.  His  situation  made  ii  his  clea 
duty  to  declare  publicly  what  he  thought.     Nobody  can  sua 
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pect  him  of  personal  cowardice  or  of  vulgar  cupidity.  It  wa» 
probably  front  a  nervous  fear  of  doing  wrong  that,  at  this  grea: 
conjuncture,  he  did  nothing ;  but  he  should  have  known  that, 
Rituated  as  be  was,  to  do  nothing  was  to  do  wrong.  A  man 
who  is  too  scrupulous  to  take  on  hunself  a  grave  responsibility 
at  an  important  crisis  ought  to  be  too  scrupulous  to  accept  tlie 
place  of  first  minister  of  the  Church  and  first  peer  of  tlie  realm. 

V.  is  not  strange,  however,  that  Saiicroft^s  mind  should  have 
been  ill  at  ease ;  for  he  could  hardly  be  blind  to  the  obvious 
tiuth  that  the  scheme  which  he  had  recommended  to  his  friends 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  and  his  brethren  had 
be^n  t8achinff  during  many  years.  That  the  king  had  a  divine 
and  indefeasible  right  to  the  regal  power,  and  that  the  regal 
power,  even  wlien  most  grossly  abused,  could  not,  without  sin, 
be  resisted,  was  the  doctrine  in  which  the  Anglican  Church  had 
long  gloried.  Did  this  doctrine  then  really  mean  only  that  the 
king  had  a  divine  and  indefeasible  riglit  to  have  his  efligy  and 
name  cut  on  a  seal  which  was  daily  employed  in  despite  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  commissioning  his  enemies  to  levy  war 
on  him,  and  of  sending  his  friends  to  the  gallows  for  obeying 
him  ?  Did  the  whole  duty  of  a  good  subject  consist  in  using 
(he  word  king  ?  If  so,  Fairfax  at  Naseby  and  Bradsliaw  in 
(he  high  court  of  justice  had  performed  all  the  duty  of  good 
fubjects.  For  Charles  had  been  designated  by  the  generals 
who  commanded  against  him,  and  even  by  the  judges  who 
condemned  him,  as  King.  Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  been  more  severely  blamed  by  the  Church  than 
the  ingenious  device  of  using  the  name  of  Charles  against  him* 
self.  Every  one  of  her  ministers  had  been  required  to  sign  a 
declaration  condemning  as  traitorous  the  fiction  by  which  tlie 
authority  of  the  sovereign  had  been  separated  from  his  person.* 
Yet  this  traitorous  fiction  was  now  considered  by  the  pnmate 
and  by  many  of  his  suffragans  as  the  only  basis  on  which  they 
couid,  in  strict  conformity  with  Christian  principles,  erect  a 
govemmsnt. 

The  distinction  which  Sancrofl  had  borrowed  from  the 
Roundheads  of  the  preceding  generation  subveiied  fKin  the 
foundation  that  system  of  politics  which  the  Church  and  the 
Universities  pretended  to  have  learned  from  Saint  Paul.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  it  had  been  a  thousand  tinnes  repeated,  liad  com- 
manded the  Romans  to  be  subject  to  Nero.     It  now  appeared 

•  See  the  Act  of  Unifonnitj. 
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that  tlie  Holy  S|)int  meant  only  that  the  Romans  were  fu  call 
Nero  Augustus.  They  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  chase  him 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  leave  him  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  the  Purthians,  to  withstand  him  by  force  if  he -attempted  to 
return,  to  punish  all  who  aided  him,  or  corresponded  with  him, 
and  to  transfer  the  tribunitian  power  and  the  consular  power, 
the  presidency  of  the  senate  and  the  command  of  the  legions^ 
to  Galba  or  Vespasian. 

The  analogy  whicli  the  archbishop  imamned  that  he  had  dis- 
eoTered  between  the  case  of  a  wrong-headed  king  and  the  case 
df  a  lunatic  king  will  not  bear  a  mementos  examination.  It  was 
plain  that  James  was  not  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which,  if  lie 
had  been  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant,  any  tribunal 
would  have  held  him  incapable  of  executing  a  contract  or  a  wilL 
He  was  of  unsound  mind  only  as  all  bad  kings  are  of  unsound 
mind ;  as  Charles  the  First  had  been  of  unsound  mind  when 
he  went  to  seize  the  five  members ;  as  Charles  the  Second  had 
been  of  unsound  mind  when  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Dover. 
If  this  sort  of  mental  unsoundness  did  not  justify  subjects  in 
withdrawing  their  obedience  from  princes,  the  plan  of  a  regen- 
cy was  evidently  indefensible.  If  this  sort  of  mental  unsound- 
ness did  justify  subjects  in  withdrawing  their  obedience  from 
princes,  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  completely  given 
up ;  and  all  that  any  moderate  Whig  had  ever  contended  for 
was  fully  admitted. 

As  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  about  which  Sancrofl  and  his 
disciples  were  so  anxious,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  wlio- 
ever  might  be  right,  they  were  wrong.  The  Whigs  held  that, 
in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  certain  conditions  were  implied,  that 
tne  king  had  violuted  these  conditions,  and  that  the  oath  had 
iherefore  lost  its  force.  But,  if  the  Whig  doctrine  were  false, 
if  the  oath  were  still  binding,  could  men  of  sense  really  believe 
that  they  escaped  the  guilt  of  perjury  by  voting  for  a  regency  r 
Could  they  afhrin  that  they  bore  true  allegiance  to  James  while 
they  were,  in  defiance  of  his  protestations  made  before  ali 
Europe,  authorizing  another  person  to  receive  the  royal  reve- 
nues, to  summon  and  prorogue  parliaments,  to  create  dukes 
and  earls,  to  name  bishops  and  judges,  to  pardon  offenders,  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  state,  and  to  conclude  treaties  with 
foreign  powers?  Had  Pascal  been  able  to  find,  ui  all  the 
tolios  of  the  Jesuitical  casuists,  a  sophism  more  contemptible 
than  that  which  now,  as  it  seemed,  sufRced  to  quiet  th«  cott* 
Mciences  of  the  fathers  cf  the  Anglican  Church? 
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Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  the  plan  of  regency 
could  be  defended  only  on  Whig  principles.  Between  the 
lational  supporters  of  that  plan  and  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Ck>mmons  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  question  of 
1  ^ght.  All  that  remained  was  a  question  of  expediency.  And 
would  any  statesman  seriously  contend  that  it  was  expedient  to 
constitute  a  government  with  two  heads,  and  to  give  to  one  of 
those  heads  regal  power  without  regal  dignity,  and  to  the  other 
regal  dignity  without  regal  power  ?  It  was  notorious  that  sush 
an  arrangement,  even  when  made  necessary  by  the  infanqjj^^ 
insanity  of  a  prince,  had  serious  disadvantages.  That  iflfcii 
pf  regency  were  times  of  weakness,  of  trouble,  and  of  disaster, 
was  a  truth  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  England,  of  France, 
and  of  Scotland,  and  had  almost  become  a  proverb.  Yet,  in  a 
case  of  infancy  or  of  insanity,  the  king  was  at  least  passive. 
He  could  not  actively  counterwork  the  regent.  What  was 
now  proposed  was,  that  England  should  have  two  first  magis* 
trates,  of  ripe  age  and  sound  mind,  waging  with  each  other 
an  irreconcilable  war.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James 
merely  the  kingly  name,  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly 
power.  For  the  name  was  a  part  of  the  power.  The  word 
king  was  a  word  of  conjuration.  It  was  associated  in  the 
minds  of  many  Englishmen  with  the  idea  of  a  mysterious 
character  derived  from  above,  and  in  the  minds  of  almost  all 
Englishmen  with  the  idea  of  legitimate  and  venerable  authority. 
Surely,  if  the  title  carried  with  it  such  power,  those  who  main- 
tained that  James  ought  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  could  not 
d^ny  thaf  he  ought  to  be  deprivea  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  the  anomalous  government  planned  by 
the  genius  of  Sancroft  to  last?  Every  argument  which  could 
be  urged  for  setting  it  up  at  all  might  be  urged  with  equal  force 
for  retaining  it  to  the  end  of  time.  If  the  boy  who  had  been 
carried  into  France  was  really  bom  of  the  queen,  he  would 
hereaAer  inherit  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  be  called 
king.  The  same  right  would  very  probably  be  transmitted 
from  Papist  to  Papist  through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Both  the  Houses  had  unanimously  re- 
iK>lved  that  England  should  not  be  governed  by  a  Papist.  U 
might  well  be,  therefore,  that,  from  generation  to  generation, 
regents  would  continue  to  administer  the  government  in  the 
n;ime  of  vagrant  and  mendicant  kings.  There  was  no  doubt 
tliat  the  regents  must  be  appointed  by  parliament  The  efiect, 
therefore,  of  this  contrivance,  a  contrivance  intended  to  preserve 
VOL.  II.  42 
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ynimpf^jred  the  sacred  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy,  would 
he  thai  the  uidnarchy  would  becume  really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  was  urgod  against  Sancroft^s 
plan.  There  was  or  the  statute  book  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  soon  afler  the  close  of  the  long  and  bloody  content 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  w.iich  had 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  calamities  such  as  tlie 
alternate  victories  of  those  houses  had  brought  on  the  nobility 
gentry  of  the  realm.  By  this  law  it  was  provided  that  no 
on  should,  by  adhering  to  a  king  in  possession,  incur  the 
titles  of  treason.  When  the  Yegicides  were  brought  to  trial 
i  the  Restoration,  some  of  them  insisted  that  their  case  lay 
urSlm  the  equity  of  this  act  They  had  obeyed,  they  said, 
ihe  government  which  was  in  possession,  and  were  therefore 
not  traitors.  The  judges  admitted  that  this  would  liave  been  a 
good  defence  if  the  prisoners  had  acted  under  the  authority  of 
a  usurper  who,  like  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third, 
bore  the  regal  title,  but  declared  that  such  a  defence  could  not 
avail  men  who  had  indicted,  senlenced,  and  executed  one  who, 
in  the  indictment,  in  the  sentence,  and  in  the  deuth-warrant, 
was  designated  as  king.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  whoever 
should  support  a  regent  in  opposition  to  James  would  run  great 
risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  if  ever  James 
should  recover  supreme  power;  but  that  no  person  could,  with- 
out such  a  violation  of  law  as  Jeffreys  himself  would  hardly 
venture  to  commit,  be  punished  for  siding  with  a  king  who  was 
reigning,  though  wrongfully,  at  Whitehall,  against  a  rightful 
king  who  was  in  exile  at  St.  Germains.* 

It  should  seem  that  these  arguments  admit  of  no  reply  ;  and 
they  were  doubtless  urged  with  force  by  Danby,  who  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  making  every  subject  which  he  treated 
clear  to  the  dullest  mind,  and  by  Halifax,  who,  in  fertility  of 
thought  and  brilliancy  of  diction,  had  no  rival  among  the  ora- 
tors of  that  age.  Yet  so  numerous  arid  powerful  were  the 
Tories  in  the  Upper  House  that,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  their  case,  tlie  defection  of  their  leader,  and  the  ability  of 
llieir  opponents,  they  very  nearly  carried  the  day.  A  hundred 
lords  divided.  Forty-nine  voted  for  a  regency,  fifty-one  against 
it.     In  the  minority  were  the  natural  children  of  Clmrles,  the 

*  Stnt.  2  Hen.  7,  c.  1. ;  Lord  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iii.  chap  L ; 
Trial  of  Cook  for  high  treason,  in  the  Collection  of  8tate  Trials: 
Burnet,  i.  813,  and  Swift's  note. 
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brotb<irB-m-law  of  Jamen,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ormond 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  eleven  bishops.  No  prelate  voted 
in  the  majority  except  Compton  and  Trelawney.* 

It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  House  rose.  The 
following  day  was  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First.  The  great  body  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  had,  during  many  years,  thought  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
inculcate  on  that  day  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience.  Their  old  sermons  were  now  of  little  use ;  and 
many  divines  were  even  in  doubt  whether  they  could  venturt 
to  read  the  whole  liturgy.  The  Lower  House  had  decIarMJ 
that  the  throne  was  vacant  The  Upper  had  not  yet  expressed 
any  opinion.  It  was  therefore  not  easy  to  decide  wh«»thcr  ^he 
prayers  for  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  used.  Every  officiating 
minister  took  his  own  course.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the 
capital  the  petitions  for  James  were  omitted  :  but  at  Saint  Mar- 
garets, Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  requested  to 
preacli  before  the  Commons,  not  only  read  to  their  faces  the 
whole  service  as  it  stood  in  the  book,  but,  before  his  sermon, 
implored,  in  his  own  words,  a  blessing  on  the  king,  and,  towards 
the  close  of  his  discourse,  declaimed  against  the  Jesuitical 
doctrine  that  princes  might  lawfully  be  deposed  by  their  sub- 
iects.  The  speaker,  that  very  af\ernoon,  complained  to  the 
House  of  this  affront  ^^  You  pass  a  vote  one  day,^'  he  said  ; 
^and  on  the  next  day  it  is  contradicted  from  the  pulpit  in  your 
own  hearinc.^^  Sharp  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories, 
and  had  fnends  even  among  the  Whigs:  for  it  was  not  for- 
gotten that  he  had  incurred  serious  danger  in  the  evil  times  by 
the  courage  with  which,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  injunction,  he 
had  preached  against  Popery.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very 
ingeniously  remarked  that  the  House  had  not  ordered  the  reso- 
lution which  declared  the  throne  vacant  to  be  published.  Sharp, 
therefore,  was  not  only  not  bound  to  know  any  thing  of  that 
resolution,  but  could  not  have  taken  notice  of  it  without  a  breach 
of  privilege  for  which  he  might  have  been  called  to  the  bar  and 
vnprimanded  on  his  knees.     The  majority  felt  that  it  was  not 

■n 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  29,  168{;  Clarendon's  Diary;  Evelyn's 
Diary ;  Citters ;  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution ;  Burnet,  L 
813;  Hatory  of  the  Rccstablishment  of  the  Government  1689.  The 
numbers  of  Contents  and  Not  Contents  are  not  given  in  the  journals, 
and  are  differently  reported  by  different  writers.  I  have  followed 
Clarendon,  who  took  the  trouble  to  make  out  Usta  of  the  majoritr  aod 
minority. 
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wise  at  that  conjuncture  to  quarrel  with  the  clergy ;  and  the 
subject  was  suffered  to  drop.* 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing  Sharp^s  serraoQ,  the 
Lfords  had  again  gone  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  had  ordered  the  resolution  which  pronounced  tlte 
throne  vacant  to  be  read  clause  by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  debate  arose  was  that  which 
recognized  the  original  contract  between  king  and  pec^le. 
i*  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tory  peers  would  sufier  a 
phrase  which  contained  the  quintessence  of  VVhiggism  to  paai 
onchallenged.  A  division  took  place ;  and  it  was  deterroined 
by  fif^y-three  votes  to  forty-six  that  the  words  should  stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  admin* 
tstration  of  James  was  next  considered,  and  was  approved 
without  one  dissentient  voice.  Some  verbal  objections  wem 
made  to  the  proposition  that  James  had  abdicated  the  govern* 
ment.  It  was  urged  that  he  might  more  correctly  be  said  to 
have  deserted  it.  This  anriendment  was  adopted,  it  should 
seem,  with  scarcely  any  debate  and  without  a  division.  By 
this  time  it  was  late  ;  and  the  Liords  again  adjourned.t 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  body  of  peers  which  was  under 
the  guidance  of  Danby  had  acted  in  firm  union  with  Haliftui 
and  the  Whigs.  The  effect  of  this  union  had  been,  that  the 
plan  of  regency  had  been  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
original  contract  affirmed.'  The  proposition  that  James  had 
ceased  to  be  king  had  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  two  parties 
which  had  made  up  the  majority.  But  from  that  point  their 
path  diverged.  The  next  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether 
the  throne  was  vacant;  and  this  was  a  question  not  merely 
verbal,  but  of  grave  practical  importance.  If  the  throne  wae 
vacant  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  misht  place  William  in  it.  If 
it  was  not  vacant,  he  could  succeed  to  it  only  af\er  his  wife, 
after  Anne,  and  after  Anne's  posterity. 

It  was,  according  to  the  followers  of  Danby,  an  established 
maxim  that  our  country  could  not  be,  even  for  a  moment,  with- 
out a  rightful  prince.  The  man  might  die  ;  but  the  magistrate 
was  immortal.  The  man  might  abdicate ;  but  the  magistrate 
was  irremovable.     If,  these  politicians  said,  we  once  admit  that 

*  Orey's  Debates ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  by 
His  son ;  Apology  for  the  New  Separation,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  JobD 
8harp,  Archbishop  of  York,  1691. 

t  Lord«   Journals,  Jan  30,  168| ;  Clarendon's  Diary. 
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the  thron  is  vacant,  we  admit  that  it  is  elective.  The  sovereign 
whom  we  may  phice  on  it  will  be  a  sovereign,  not  at\er  the 
English,  but  af^er  the  Polish,  fashion.  Even  if  we  choose  the 
very  person  wlio  would  reign  by  right  of  birth,  still  that  person 
will  reign  not  by  right  of  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  our  choice,  and 
will  take  as  a  gift  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance. 
That  salutary  reverence  with  which  the  blood  royal  and  the 
order  of  primogeniture  have  hitherto  been  regarded  will  be 
greatly  diminished.  Still  more  serious  will  the  evil  be,  if  we 
not  only  iill  the  throne  by  election,  but  fill  it  with  a  prince  who 
hart  doubtless  the  qualities  of  a  great  and  good  ruler,  and  who 
has  wrought  a  wonderful  deliverance  tor  us,  but  who  is  not 
first  nor  even  second  in  the  order  of  succession.  If  we  once 
say  that  merit,  however  eminent,  shall  be  a  title  to  the  crown, 
we  disturb  the  very  foundations  of  our  polity,  and  furnish  a 
precedent  of  which  every  ambitious  warrior  or  statesman  who 
may  have  rendered  any  gre^t  service  to  the  public  will  be 
tempted  to  avail  himself.  This  danger  we  avoid  if  we  logic- 
ally follow  out  the  principles  of  the  constitution  to  their  conse- 
quences. There  has  been  a  demise  of  the  crown.  At  the  in- 
stant of  the  demise  the  next  heir  became  our  lawful  sovereign. 
We  consider  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  next  heir ;  and  -we  hold 
that  she  ought,  without  any  delay,  to  be  proclaimed,  what  she 
already  s,  our  queen. 

The  \/hig8  replied  that  it  was  idle  to  apply  ordinary  rulei 
to  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution,  that  the  great  question 
now  depending  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic 
Templars,  and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided,  such  saws 
might  be  quoted  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other.  If  it  was  a 
legal  maxim  that  the  throne  could  never  be  vacant,  it  was  also 
a  legal  maxim  that  a  living  man  could  have  no  heir.  James 
was  still  living.  How  then  could  the  Princess  of  Orange  be 
his  heir?  The  laws  of  England  had  made  full  provision  for 
the  succession  when  the  power  of  a  sovereign  and  his  natural 
life  terminated  together,  but  had  made  no  provision  tor  the 
very  rare  cases  in  which  his  power  terminated  before  the  close 
of  his  natural  life ;  and  with  one  of  those  very  rare  cases  the 
Convention  had  now  to  deal.  That  James  no  longer  tilled  the 
throne  both  houses  had  pronounced.  Neither  common  law 
nor  statute  law  designated  any  person  as  entitled  to  till  the 
throne  between  his  demise  and  his  decease.  It  followed  that 
the  throne  was  vacant,  and  that  the  Houses  might  invite  the 
Prince  of  Orxjige  to  fill  it.     That  he  was  not  next  in  order  of 

42* 
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birth  was  true :  but  this  was  no  disadvantage :  on  the  oontrary, 
it  wus  a  positive  recommendation.  Hereditary  monarchy  was 
a  good  political  institution,  but  was  by  no  means  more  sacred 
than  other  good  political  institutions.  Unfortunately,  bigoted 
and  servile  theologians  had  turned  it  into  a  religious  mystery, 
almost  as  awful  and  as  incomprehensible  as  transubstantiatiOD 
itself.  To  keep  the  institution,  and  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  abject 
and  noxious  superstitions  with  which  it  had  of  late  years  been 
associated,  and  which  liad  made  it  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing 
to  society,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  English  statesmen ; 
and  that  object  would  be  best  attained  by  slightly  deviating  for 
a  time  from  the  general  rule  of  descent,  and  by  then  return* 
tn^  to  it 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an  open  breach  between 
the  party  of  the  prince  and  the  party  of  the  princess.  A  ffreat 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  house,  and  the 
dispute  was  warm.  Halifax  was  the  chief  speaker  for  William, 
Danby  for  Mary.  Of  the  mind  of  Mary  Danby  knew  nothing. 
She  had  been  some  time  expected  in  London,  but  had  l)een 
detained  in  Holland,  first  by  masses  of  ice  which  had  blocked 
up  the  rivers,  and,  when  the  thaw  came,  by  strong  westerly 
winds.  Had  she  arrived  earlier  the  dispute  would  probably 
have  been  at  once  quieted.  Halifax  on  the  other  side  had  no 
authority  to  say  any  thing  in  William^s  name.  Th(  prince, 
true  to  his  promise  that  he  would  leave  the  settlement  of  the 
government  to  the  Convention,  had  maintained  an  impenetrable 
reserve,  and  had  not  suffered  any  word,  look,  or  gesture,  indi- 
cative either  of  satisfaction  or  of  displeasure,  to  escape  him. 
One  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  a  large  share  of  his  confidence, 
had  been  invited  to  the  meeting,  and  was  earnestly  pressed  by 
the  peers  to  give  them  some  information.  He  long  excused 
himself.  At  last  he  so  far  yielded  to  their  urgency  as  to  say, 
^  I  can  only  guess  at  his  highnesses  mind.  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  I  guess,  I  guess  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  his  wife's 
gentleman  usher ;  but  I  know  nothing.''  **  I  know  something 
now,  however,"  said  Danby.  **  I  know  enough,  and  too  much 
He  then  departed  ;  and  the  assembly  broke  up.* 

*  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  L  393.  Dartmouth  says  that  it 
n-as  from  Fagel  that  the  Lords  extracted  the  hint.  This  was  a  slip  of 
the  pen  very  pardonable  in  a  hasty  marginal  note ;  but  Dalxymplr 
and  others  ought  not  to  have  copied  so  palpable  a  blunder.  Fagel 
lied  in  Holland,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1688,  wh<*.n  William 
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Co  the  thirty-first  of  January  the  debate  which  had  termi- 
cmtad  thus  in  private  was  publicly  renewed  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  That  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  national  thanksgiving, 
An  office  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  occasion  by  several 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  perfectly 
free  both  from  the  adulation  and  from  the  malignity  by  which 
such  compositions  were  in  that  age  too  oflen  deformed,  and 
BUStoinSf  better  perhaps  than  any  occasional  service  which  has 
been  framed  during  two  centuries,  a  comparison  with  that 
great  model  of  chaste,  lof\y,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  Lords  went  in  the  morning  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Commons  had  desired  Burnet  to  preach 
before  them  at  Saint  Margarct^s.  He  was  not  likely  to  fall 
into  the  same  error  which  had  been  committed  in  the  sagne 
place  on  the  preceding  day.  His  vigorous  and  animated  dis- 
course doubtless  calked  forth  the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors.  It 
was  not  only  printed  by  command  of  the  House,  but  was  trans- 
Jated  into  French  for  the  edification  of  foreign  Protestants.* 
The  day  closed  with  the  festivities  usual  on  such  occasions. 
The  whole  town  shone  brightly  with  fireworks  and  bonfires : 
the  roar  of  guns  and  the  pealing  of  bells  lasted  till  the  night 
was  fiir  spent:  but,  before  the  lights  were  extinct  and  the 
streets  silent,  toi  event  had  taken  place  which  threw  a  damp  on 
thepublk:  joy. 

The  peers  had  repaired  from  the  Abbey  to  their  house,  and 
bad  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
last  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  were  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  m  ijority  was 
not  disposed  to  assent  to  those  words.  To  near  fifty  lords  who 
hekJ  that  the  regal  title  still  belonged  to  James  were  now  added 
seven  or  eight  who  held  that  it  had  already  devolved  on  Mary. 
The  Whigs,  finding  themselves  outnumbered,  tried  to  com- 
promise the  dispute.  They  proposed  to  omit  the  words  which 
pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  simply  to  dec  .are  the  pnnce 
and  princess  king  and  queen.  It  was  manifest  that  such  a 
declaration  implied,  though  it  did  not  expressly  affirm,  all  that 
the  Tories  were  unwilling  to  concede.  For  nobody  could 
pretend  that  William  had  succeeded  to  the  regal  office  by  right 


•I  Salisonry  tnd  James  at  WhitehalL    The  real  person  was,  I  sup- 
pose, Dykvelt,  Bentinck,  or  Zulestein,  most  probably  Dykvelt. 

^  Both  the  service  and  Burnet's  sermon  are  still  to  be  found  in  cat 
fiMit  libraries,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusaL 
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of  birth.  To  pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  him  as  king  wai 
therefore  an  act  of  election ;  and  how  could  there  be  an  eleo- 
tion  without  a  vacancy  ?  The  proposition  of  the  Whig  lords 
was  rejected  by  fifty- two  votes  to  forty-seven.  The  questioo 
was  then  put  whether  the  throne  was  vacant.  The  contenti 
were  only  forty-one ;  the  non-contents  fiAy-five.  Of  the  minor- 
ity thirty-six  protested.* 

During  the  two  following  days  London  was  in  an  unquiet 
and  anxious  state.  The  Tories  began  to  hope  that  they  might 
be  able  again  to  bring  forward  their  favorite  plan  of  regency 
with  better  success.  Perhaps  the  prince  himself,  when  lie 
found  that  he  had  no  chance  of  wearing  the  crown,  might 
prefer  Sancrof\^s  scheme  to  Danby^s.  It  was  better  doubtless 
to  be  a  king  than  to  be  a  regent :  but  it  was  better  to  be  a 
regent  than  to  be  a  gentleman  usher.  On  the  other  side  the 
lower  and  fiercer  class  of  Whigs,  the  old  emissaries  of  ShaAes- 
bury,  the  old  associates  of  College,  began  to  stir  in  the  city. 
Crowds  assembled  in  Palace  Yard,  and  held  threatening  lan- 
guage. Lford  LfOvelace,  who  was  suspected  of  having  encour- 
aged these  assemblages,  informed  the  peers  that  he  was 
charged  with  a  petition  requesting  them  instantly  to  declare 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  king  and  queen.  He  was 
asked  by  whom  the  petition  was  signed.  ^^  There  are  no  hands 
to  it  yet,"  he  answered  ;  "  but,  when  I  bring  it  here  next,  there 
shall  be  hands  enough.*^  This  menace  alarmed  and  disgusted 
his  own  party.  The  leading  Whigs  were,  in  truth,  even  more 
anxious  than  the  Tories  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  perfectly  free,  and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  adherent  of  James  to  allege  that  either  House 
had  acted  under  force.  A  petition,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  Lovelace,  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  contemptuously  rejected.  Maynard  was 
foremost  in  protesting  against  the  attempt  of  the  rabble  in  tlie 
streets  to  overawe  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  William  sent 
for  Lovelace,  expostulated  with  him  strongly,  and  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  act  with  vigor  against  all  unlawful  assemblies.! 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  revolution  is  more  desening  of 


*  Lords'  Journals,  Jon.  31,  168f. 

t  Cittere,  Feb.  1*5,  1689 ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  2.  The  story 
W  ^T^tly  exaggerated  in  the  work  entitled  Revolution  Politics,  aa 
eminebtly  absurd  book,  yet  of  some  vidue  as  a  record  of  the  firaUsh 
leports  of  the  day     Orey's  Debates. 
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admiration  and  of  imitation  than  the  manner  in  which  the  twc 
parties  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very  moment  at  whi^h  their 
disputes  ran  hishest,  joined  like  one  roan  to  resist  the  dictation 
of  the  mob  of  the  capital. 

But,  though  the  Whigs  were  fully  detennined  to  mamtain 
order  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of  debate,  they  were  equall} 
determined  to  make  no  concession.  James,  as  usual,  came  to 
t*ie  help  of  his  enemies.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  Convention 
bad  just  arrived  in  London.  On  Saturday  the  second  of  Feb. 
ruary  the  Commons,  without  a  division,  resolved  to  adhere  to 
ttieir  resolution  as  it  originally  stood.  It  had  been  transmitted 
to  Preston  by  tlie  apostate  Melfort,  who  was  now  high  in  favor 
at  Saint  Grermains.  The  name  of  Melfort  was  an  abomina- 
tion to  every  Churchman.  That  he  was  still  a  confidential 
minister  was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  master^s  folly 
and  perverseness  were  incurable.  No  member  of  either  House 
ventured  to  propose  that  a  paper  which  came  from  such  a  quar- 
ter should  be  read.  The  contents,  however,  were  well  known 
to  all  the  town.  His  majesty  exhorted  the  Lords  and  Commons 
not  to  despair  of  his  clemency,  and  graciously  assured  them 
that  he  would  pardon  those  who  had  betrayed  him,  some  few 
excepted,  whom  he  did  not  name.  How  was  it  possible  to  do 
amy  thing  for  a  prince  who,  vanquished,  deserted,  banished, 
living  on  alms,  told  those  who  were  the  arbiters  of  his  fate  that 
*f  they  would  set  him  on  his  throne  again  he  would  hang  only 
A  few  of  them  ?  • 

The  contest  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
lasted  some  days  longer.  On  Monday  the  fourth  of  Februar}' 
the  peers  resolved  that  they  would  insist  on  their  amendments  ; 
but  a  protest  to  whk;h  thirty-nine  names  were  subscribed  was 
entered  on  the  jourhals.t  On  the  following  day  the  Tories 
detennined  to  try  their  strength  in  the  Lower  House.     They 


•  The  letter  of  James,  dated  ^^,  1689,  will  be  found  in  KenneU 

li  is  most  dkingenaoaslj  garbled  in  Clvke's  Life  of  Jmmes.    See 
Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  2,  4 ;  Grey's  Debates ;  Lords'  Journals,  Feb. 

2.  4,  168|. 

t  It  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers,  and,  among  others,  by 
Ralph  and  by  ^  Mazure,  that  Danby  signed  this  protest.  This  it 
a  mktake.  Probably  some  person  who  examined  the  journals  before 
Ihey  wen*  printed  mistook  Derby  for  Danby.    Lords'  Journals,  Feb. 

iy  ICSf.    Evelyn,  a  few  dajrs  before,  wrote  Derby,  by  mistake,  foi 
Oanby     Diary,  Jan.  29,  1( 

42* 
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mustered  tnnre  in  great  force.  A  motioD  was  maile  to  agree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords.  Those  who  were  for  the 
plan  of  SancroA  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan  of  Danbj 
divided  together ;  but  they  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  House  then 
resolved  to  request  a  free  conference  with  the  Lords.* 

At  the  same  time  strenuous  efibrtB  were  making,  without 
t)ie  walls  of  parliament,  to  bring  the  dispute  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  a  close.  Burnet  thought  that  the 
importance  of  the  crisis  justified  him  in  publishing  the  great 
iecrut  which  the  princess  had  confided  to  him.  He  knew,  he 
said,  from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  long  been  her  full  determi- 
nation, even  if  she  came  to  the  throne  in  the  regular  course  ot 
descent,  to  surrender  her  power,  with  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Danby  received  from 
her  an  earnest,  and  almost  angry,  reprimand.  She  was,  she 
wrote,  the  princess  wife  ;  she  had  no  other  wish  than  to  be  sub- 
ject to  him ;  the  most  cruel  injury  that  could  be  done  to  her 
would  be  to  set  her  up  as  his  competitor ;  and  she  never  could 
regard  any  person  who  took  s\ich  a  course  as  her  true  friend.t 
The  Tories  had  still  one  hope.  Anne  might  insist  on  her 
rights,  and  on  those  of  her  children.  No  effort  was  spared  to 
stimulate  her  ambition,  and  to  alarm  her  conscience.  Her 
uncle  Clarendon  was  especially  active.  A  few  weeks  only  had 
elapsed  since  the  hope  of  wealth  and  greatness  hod  impelled 
him  to  belie  the  boastful  professions  of  his  whole  life,  to  desert 
the  royal  cause,  to  join  with  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons,  naj, 
to  propose  that  the  king  should  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  a  foreign 
land  and  immured  in  a  fortress  begirt  by  pestilential  marsh^ 
The  lure  which  had  produced  this  strange  transformation  was 
the  vice  royalty  of  Ireland.  Soon,  howevei*,  it  appeared  that  the 
proselyte  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid  prize  (»n 
which  his  heart  was  set.  He  found  that  others  were  consulted 
on  Irish  affairs.  His  advice  was  never  asked,  and  when  ot^ 
trusively  and  importunately  offered,  was  coldly  received.  He 
re  paired  many  times  to  Saint  Jameses  Palace,  but  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  word  or  a  look.  One  day  the  prince  was  writing ;  anotlur 
er  day  he  wanted  fresh  air  and  must  ride  in  the  park  ;  on  a  third 
he  was  closeted  with  officers  on  military  business  and  could  see 
nobody.     Clarendon  saw  that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  any 


*  Commonfl'  Journals,  Feb.  6,  ISSf. 
t  Burnet,  L  819. 
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tiling  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  and  determincii  to  take 
them  l»ck  again.  In  December  c^mbition  had  converted  him 
into  a  rebel.  In  January  disappointment  reconvened  hinu 
into  a  royalist.  The  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  hnd  not 
been  a  consistent  Tory  gave  a  peculiar  acrimony  to  his  Tory- 
ism.* In  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  a  settlement  He  now  exerted,  for  the  same  end,  all  his 
uifluence  over  the  Princess  Anne.  But  his  influence  over  her 
was  small  indeed  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Churchills, 
who  wisely  called  to  their  help  two  powerful  allies,  Tillotson, 
whc,  as  a  spiritual  director,  had,  at  that  time,  immense  author^ 
ity,  and  Lady  Uusneil,  wlujse  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  proved 
by  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had  gained  for  her  the  rcputa* 
tion  of  a  saint.  The  Princess  of  Denmark,  it  was  soon  known, 
was  willing  that  William  should  reign  for  life  ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  to  defend  the  cause  of  tlie  princesses  against  them- 
selves was  a  hopeless  task.t 

And  now  William  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  he 
ought  to  explain  himself.  He  accordingly  sent  for  Halifax, 
Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political  leadem  of  great 
aote,  and  with  that  air  of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  had, 
from  h  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his  strongest 
emotions,  addressed  to  them  a  few  deeply  meditated  and 
weighty  words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained  silent;  he  had  used 
neither  solicitation  nor  menace  ;  he  had  not  even  suflered  a  hint 
of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get  abroad  ;  but  a  crisis  had  now 
arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  declare  his  inien 
tions.  He  had  no  right  and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Conven« 
tion.  All  that  he  claimed  for  himself  was  the  privilege  of 
declining  any  office  which  he  felt  that  be  could  not  hold  with 
honor  to  himself  and  with  benefit  to  the  public. 

A  strong  party  was  for  a  regency.  It  was  for  the  Houses 
to  determine  whether  such  an  arrangement  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  nation.  He  had  a  decided  opinion  on  thai 
point  and  he  thought  it  right  to  say  distinctly  that  he  would 
IKH  be  regent. 

Another  party  was  for  placing  the  princess  on  the  throne 
and  for  giving  to  him,  during  her  life,  the  title  of  king,  an  i  such 
1 

•  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan.   1,  4,  8,  9,  -10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  168| 
Burnet,  L  807. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  5,  168};  Duchess  of  Bfarlboxough'i 
Vmdkatkm ;  Mulgrave's  Account  of  ue  Revolution. 
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a  share  in  tlie  administration  as  she  might  be  pleased  to  allow 
him.  He  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  post.  He  esteemed 
the  princess  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  estoem 
woman ;  but  not  even  from  her  would  he  accent  a  suborduiate 
and  a  precarious  place  in  the  ^vemmenL  He  was  so  nruide 
that  he  could  not  submit  to  be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  even  of 
the  best  of  wives.  He  did  not  desire  to  take  any  part  in  Eng* 
lish  aifairs ;  but,  if  he  did  consent  to  take  a  part,  there  was  one 
part  only  which  he  could  usefully  or  honorably  take.  If  fhp 
Estates  offered  him  the  crown  for  life  he  would  accept  it.  If 
not,  he  should,  without  repining,  return  to  his  native  country. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  the 
Lady  Anne  and  her  posterity  should  be  preferred  in  the  suc- 
cession to  any  children  whom  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife 
than  the  Lady  Mary.* 

The  meeting  broke  up ;  and  what  theprince  had  said  was  lu 
a  few  hours  known  all  over  London.  That  he  must  be  kins 
was  now  clear.  The  only  question  was,  whether  he  sliould 
hold  the  regal  dignity  alone  or  conjointly  with  the  princess. 
Halifax  and  a  few  other  politicians  who  saw  in  a  strong  light 
the  danger  of  dividing  the  supreme  executive  authority  thought 
it  desirable  that,  during  William^s  life,  Mary  should  be  only 
queen  consort  and  a  subject.  But  this  arrangement,  though 
much  might  doubtless  be  said  for  it  in  argument,  shocked  the 
general  feeling  even  of  those  Englishmen  who  were  most 
attached  to  the  prince.  His  wife  had  given  an  unprecedented 
proof  of  conjugal  submission  and  affection ;  and  the  very  least 
return  that  could  be  made  to  her  would  be  to  bestow  on  her  the 
dignity  of  queen  resnant.  William  Herbert,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  prince  s  adherents,  was  so  much  exasperated  that 
he  sprang  out  of  the  bed  to  which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and 
vehemently  declared  that  he  never  would  have  drawn  a  sword  in 
his  highnesses  cause  if  he  had  foreseen  that  so  shameful  an 
arrangement  would  be  made.  No  person  took  the  matter  up 
so  eagerly  as  Bui  net  His  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong  done  to 
his  kind  patroness.  He  expostulated  vehemently  with  i3entinck, 
and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  resign  the  chaplainship.  **  While 

*  Burnet,  L  820.  Burnet  skjh  that  he  has  not  related  the  events 
of  this  stimng  time  in  chronological  order.  I  have  therefore  been 
forced  to  arrange  them  by  ^ucss ;  but  I  think  that  I  can  scarcely  be 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  letter  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  to 
Danby  arrivod,  and  that  the  prince's  explanation  of  his  views  was 
given,  between  Thursday  tibe  Slst  of  January,  and  WedniesdaT  ths 
5th  of  February. 
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I  am  his  highnesses  servant,*^  said  the  brave  and  honest  divmn, 
**  it  would  be  unseemly  in  me  to  oppose  any  plan  which  may 
hiive  his  countenance.  I  therefore  desire  to  be  set  free,  that  1 
may  fight  the  princesses  battle  with  every  facuhy  that  God  has 
given  me.'*  Bentinck  prevailed  on  Burnet  to  defer  an  open 
declaration  of  hostilities,  till  William's  resolution  should  be  dis- 
tinctly known.  In  a  few  hours  the  scheme  which  had  excited 
Burnet's  resentment  was  entirely  given  up ;  and  all  those  who 
considered  James  as  no  longer  king  were  agreed  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  throne  must  be  filled.  William  and  Mary  must  be 
king  and  queen.  The  heads  of  both  must  appear  together  on 
the  coin ;  writs  must  run  in  the  names  of  both ;  both  must  en- 
joy all  the  personal  dignities  and  immunities  of  royalty  ;  but  the 
administration,  which  could  not  be  safely  divided,  must  belong 
to  William  alone.* 

And  now  the  ^iine  arrived  for  the  free  conference  between 
the  Houses.  The  managers  for  the  Lords,  in  their  robes,  took 
their  seats  along  one  side  of  the  table  in  the  Painted  Chamber ; 
but  the  crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
other  side  was  so  great  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  argue 
the  question  in  vain  tried  to  get  through.  It  was  not  without 
much  diffictilty  and  long  delay  that  the  sergeant  at  arms  was 
able  to  clear  a  passage,  f 

At  length  the  discussion  began.  A  full  report  of  the  speeches 
on  both  sides  has  come  down  to  us.  There  are  few  students 
of  history  who  have  not  taken  up  that  report  with  eager  curi- 
osity and  laid  it  down  with  disappointment  The  question 
between  the  Houses  was  argued  on  both  sides  as  a  question  o^^ 
law.  The  objections  which  the  Lords  made  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Commons  were  verbal  and  technical,  and  were  met  bv 
verbal  and  technical  answers.  Soraei^  vindicated  the  use  of 
th%word  alxlication  by  quotations  from  Grotius  and  Brissonius, 
Spigelius  and  Bartolus.  When  he  was  challenged  to  show  any 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  England  could  be  without  a 
•overeign,  he  produced  the  parliament  roll  of  the  year  1399, 
in  which  it  was  expressly  set  forth  that  the  kingly  office  was 
vacant  during  the  interval  between  the  resignation  of  Richard 
the  Second  and  the  enthroning  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Lords 

»  ^_,^__^^_^^_^^— ^_^— ^— _^__ 

*  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  first  three  edi- 
Skiiuw  I  told  this  story  incorrectly.  The  fault  was  chiefly  my  own,  but 
CNfftly  Burnet's,  by  whose  careless  use  of  the  pronoun  A«,  I  was  mided, 
bumet,  L  818. 
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replied  by  producing  the  parliament  roll  of  the  dnt  year  oi 
Edward  the  Fourth,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  rcocwd  oi 
1399  had  been  solemnly  annulled,     'i^hey  therefore  maintained 
that  the  precedent  on  which  Somers  relied  was  no  longer  valid* 
Tieby  then  came  to  Somers's  assistance,  and  brought  forth  the 
parliament  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  wbicb 
repealed  the  act  of  Edward   the   Fourth,  and   consequently 
restored  the  validity  of  the  record  of  1399.     Af\er  a  colloquj 
of  several  hours  the  disputants  separated.*     The  Lords  assem* 
bled  in  their  own  house.     It  was  well   understood  that  the^ 
were  about  to  yield,  and  that  the  conference  had  been  a  mere 
form.     The  friends  of  Mary  had  found  that,  by  setting  her  up 
as  her  husbund^s  rival,  they  had  deeply  displeased  her.     Some 
of  the  peers  who  had  formerly  voted  for  a  regency  had  deter- 
mined to  absent  themselves  or  to  sup()ort  the  resolution  of  the 
Lower  House.     Their  opinion,  they  said,  was  unchanged ;  but 
any  government  was  l)etter  than  no  government,  and  the  coud* 
try  could  not  bear  a  prolongation  of  this  agony  of  suspense. 
Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the   Painted  Chamber,  had   taken  ^ 
the  lead  against  the  Commons,  declared  that,  though  his  own 
conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  give  way,  he  was  glad  that 
the  consciences  of  other  men  were  less  squeamish.     Several 
lords  who  had  not  yet  voted  in  the  Convention  had  been  in- 
duced to  attend  ;  Lord   Lexington,  who  had  just  hurried  over 
from  the  Continent ;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half  mad  ; 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who   limped    in  on  crutches;   and   the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  in  hiding  and  had  intended 
to  fly  beyond  sea,  but  had  received  an  intimation  that,  if  he 
would  vote  for  the  settling  of  the  government,  his  conduct  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  should  not  be  remembered  against 
him.     Dnnby,  desirous  to  heal  the  schism  which  he  had  caused, 
exhorted  the  House,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  even  mure 
than  his  usual  ability,  not  to  persevere  in  a  contest  which  might 
lie  fatal  to  the  state.     He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Hali- 
fax.    The  spirit  of  the  opfiosite  party  was  quelled.     When  the 
question  was  put  whether  King  James  had  abdifmfed  the  gov- 
ernment, only  three  lords  said  Not  (>>ntent.     Or  the  question 
whether  the  throne  was   vacant,  a   division   was   deipanded 
The  Contents  were  sixty-two;  the  Not  Ck>ntents  fortv-«even. 
It  was  immediately  proposed  and  earned,  witi:obt  a  division, 

*  See  the  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals  of  Feb.  ft,  1%^*^  •»  ?  tbt 
Report  of  the  ConSieienfie. 
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that  the  Pnnce  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  be  declared  King 
and  Queen  of  England.^ 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wording  of  the  oaths  of  ^ 
allegiance  and  supremacy  should  be  altered  in  such  a  way  that 
tliey  might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  persons  who,  like  hmi- 
self,  disapproved  of  what  the  Convention  h<id  done,  and  yet 
fully  purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of  the  new 
sovereigns.  To  this  proposition  no  objection  was  made,  in* 
deed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  an  understanding 
on  the  subject  between  the  Whig  leaders  and  those  Tory  lords 
whose  votes  had  turned  the  scale  on  the  last  division.  The 
new  oaths  were  sent  down  to  tlie  Commons,  together  with  the 
resolution  that  the  prince  and  princess  should  be  declared  king 
and  queen.t 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crowli  would  be  given.  On 
what  conditions  it  should  be  given,  still  remained  to  be  decided. 
The  Commons  had  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what 
steps  it  might  be  advisable  to  take,  in  order  to  secure  law  and 
liberty  against  the  aggressions  of  future  sovereigns ;  and  the 
committee  had  made  a  report.}  This  report  recommended, 
first,  that  those  great  principles  of  the  constitution  which  had  been 
violated  by  the  dethroned  king  should  be  solemnly  asserted,  and, 
secondly,  that  many  new  laws  should  be  enacted  for  the  purpose 
d  curbing  the  prerogative,  and  of  purifying  the  administration 
of  justice.  Many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  were 
excellent ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Houses  could, 
in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,  deal  pro|H:riy  with  matters  sc 
numerous,  so  various, and  so  important.  It  was  proposed,  among 
other  things,  tliat  the  militia  should  be  remodelled ;  that  the  p<(M«:r 
which  the  sovereign  possessed  of  proroguing  and  dissolving  par- 
haments  should  bie  restricted ;  that  the  duration  of  parliaments 
sliould  be  limited ;  that  the  royal  pardon  should  no  longer  be 
pleadable  to  a  parliamentary  impeachment;  that  toleration 
should  be  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  that  the  crime  of 
high  treason  should  be  more  precisely  defined ;  that  trials  fot 
high  treason  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  lavoiBble 

•  Lords'  Joumftls,  Feb.  6,  168f ;  Clarendon's  Diary;  Biimet,  i. 

S22,  and  Dartmouth's  note;  Citters,  Feb.  V^.  I  have  foUoued 
Clatendon  as  to  the  numbers.  Some  writers  make  the  niajontj 
aaoaller  and  some  larger. 
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to  innocence ;  that  the  judges  should  hold  their  places  for  hfe ;  that 
the  mode  of  appointing  sheriffs  should  be  altered ;  that  juries 
should  be  nominated  in  such  a  way  as  might  exclude  partiality 
and  corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing  criminal  informa- 
tions in  the  King^s  Bench  should  be  abolished ;  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  should  be  reformed  ;  that  the  fees  of  public  function- 
aries should  be  regulated ;  and  that  the  law  of  Quo  Warranto 
should  be  amended.  It  was  evident  that  cautious  and  deliberate 
legislation  on  these  subjects  must  be  the  work  of  more  thaa 
one  laborious  session ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  hastv 
and  crude  legislation  on  subjects  so  grave  could  not  but  pro- 
duce new  grievances,  worse  than  those  which  it  might  remove, 
(f  the  committee  meant  to  give  a  list  of  the  reforms  which 
ought  to  be  accomplished  before  the  throne  was  filled,  the  list 
was  absurdly  lonff.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
meant  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  reforms  which  the  legislature 
would  do  well  to  make  in  proper  season,  the  list  was  strangely 
imperfect.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  report  had  been  read,  mem- 
ber af\er  member  rose  to  sugsest  some  addition.  It  was  moved 
and  carried  that  the  selling  of  offices  should  be  prohibited,  that 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  be  made  more  efficient,  and 
that  the  law  of  Mandamus  should  be  revised.  One  gentleman 
fell  on  the  chimneymen  ;  another  on  the  excisemen  ;  and  tlie 
House  resolved  that  the  malpractices  of  both  chimneymen  and 
excisemen  should  be  restrained.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that,  while  the  whole  political,  military,  judicial,  and 
fiscal  system  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  passed  in  review,  not  a 
single  representative  of  the  people  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  It  was  not 
yet  understood,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  men,  that  the 
liberty  of  discussion  is  the  great  safeguai^  of  all  other  liberties.* 
The  House  was  greatly  perplexed.  Some  orators  vehement- 
ly said  that  too  much  time  had  already  been  lost,  and  that  the 
government  ought  to  be  settled  without  the  delay  of  a  day. 
Society  was  unquiet ;  trade  was  languishing ;  the  English  colony 
in  Ireland  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing ;  a  foreign  war 
was  impending ;  the  exiled  tyrant  might,  in  a  few  weeks,  be 
at  Dublin  with  a  French  army,  and  from  Dublin  he  might  soon 
cross  to  Chester.  Wau  it  not  insanity,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  leave 
rhe  throne  unfilled,  and,  while  the  very  existence  of  parliaments 
was  in  jeopardy,  to  waste  time  in  debating  whether  parliaments 
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■hoald  be  prorogued  by  the  sovereign  or  by  themselves  ?  On 
the  ot.her  side  it  was  asked  whether  the  Convention  could  think 
that  it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  by  merely  pulling  down  one 
prince  and  putting  up  another.  Surely  now  or  never  was  the 
time  to  secure  public  liberty  by  such  fences  as  might  effectually 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  prerogative.*  Tliere  was  doubt- 
less  great  weight  in  what  was  urged  on  both  sides.  The  able 
chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  among  whom  Somers  was  fast  rising 
to  ascendency,  proposed  a  middle  course.  The  House  had, 
they  said,  two  objects  in  view,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct 
One  object  was  to  secure  the  old  polity  of  the  realm  against 
illegal  attacks ;  the  other  was  to  improve  that  polity  by  legal 
reforms.  The  former  object  might  be  attained  by  solemnly 
putting  on  record,  in  the  resolution  which  called  the  new  sov- 
ereigns to  the  throne,  the  claim  of  the  English  nation  to  its 
ancient  franchises,  so  that  the  king  might  hold  his  crown,  and 
^e  people  their  privileges,  by  one  and  the  same  title  deed. 
The  latter  object  would  require  a  whole  volume  of  elaborate 
Btatutei.  Tlie  former  object  might  be  attained  in  a^day ;  the 
latter,  scarcely  in  five  years.  As  to  the  former  object,  all  nan- 
ties  were  agreed;  as  to  the  latter,  there  were  innumerable 
▼arieties  of  opinion.  No  member  of  either  House  would  hosi* 
tale  for  a  moment  to  vote  that  the  king  could  not  levy  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  but  it  would  be  hardly  pas' 
sible  to  frame  any  new  law  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high 
treason  which  would  not  give  rise  to  long  debate,  and  be  con* 
demned  by  some  persons  as  unjust  to  the  prisoner,  and  by 
others  as  unjust  to  the  crown.  The  business  of  an  extraordi- 
nary convention  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  not  to  do  the 
ordinary  work  of  parliaments,  to  regulate  the  fees  of  masters 
in  Chancery,  and  to  provide  against  the  exactions  of  gaugcrs, 
but  to  put  right  the  great  machine  of  government.  When  this 
had  been  done,  it  would  be  time  to  inquire  what  improvement 
our  institutions  needed ;  nor  would  any  thing  be  risked  by 
delay ;  for  no  sovereign  who  reigned  merely  by  the  choice  of 
the  nation  could  long  refuse  his  assent  to  any  improvement  which 
the  nation,  speaking  through  its  representatives,  demanded. 

On  these  grounds  the  Commons  wisely  determined  to  post- 
pone all  reforms  till  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
fliould  have  been  restored  in  all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to  fill 
the  throne  without  imposing  on  William  and  Mary  any  othet 
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oblis&tion  than  that  of  governing  according  to  the  existing  laivt 
»f  England.  In  order  that  the  questions  which  had  been  m 
dispute  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  natbn  might  never  agail  - 
oe  stirred,  it  was  determined  that  the  instrument  by  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  called  to  the  throne  and  bj 
which  the  order  of  succession  was  settled,  should  set  forth,  in 
the  most  distinct  and  solemn  manner,  the  fundamental  principlof 
of  the  constitution.  This  instrument,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  of  which 
Somers  was  chairman.  The  fact  that  the  low-bom  young  bar- 
rister was  appointed  to  so  honorable  and  important  a  post  in  a 
parliament  filled  with  able  and  experienced  men,  only  ten  days 
af\er  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time, 
sufficiently  proves  the  superiority  of  his  abilities.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Declaration  was  framed  and  approved  by  the  Commons. 
The  Lords  assented  to  it  with  some  amendments  of  no  great 
importance.*  ^ 

The  Declaration  began  by  recapitulating  the  crimes  and 
errors  which  had  made  a  revolution  necessary.  James  had 
invaded  the  province  of  the  legislature ;  had  treated  modest 
petitioning  as  a  crime ;  had  oppressed  the  Church  by  means  of 
an  illegal  tribunal;  had,  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
levied  taxes  and  maintained  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ; 
had  violated  the  freedom  of  election,  and  perverted  the  course 
of  justice.  Proceedings  which  could  lawfully  be  questioied 
only  in  parliament  had  been  made  the  subjects  of  prosecution 
in  the  King^s  Bench.  Partial  and  corrupt  juries  had  been 
returned.  Excessive  bail  had  been  required  from  prisoners ; 
excessive  fines  had  been  imposed ;  barbarous  and  unusual 
punishments  had  been  inflicted  ;  the  estates  of  accused  persons 
had  been  granted  away  before  conviction.  He,  by  whose 
authority  these  things  had  been  done,  hud  abdicated  the  gov- 
eniment.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  God  had  made  the 
glorious  instr\.ment  of  delivering  the  nation  from  superstition 
md  tyranny,  had  invited  the  Estates  of  the  ReaUn  to  meet  and 
JO  take  counsel  together  for  the  securing  of  religion,  of  law 
and  of  freedom.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  having  del.heretco 
Sad  resolved  that  they  would  first,  af\er  the  example  of  theii 
mcestors,  assert  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  England. 
Fhercfore  it  was  declared  that  the  dispensing  power,  lately 
assumed  and  exercised,  had  no  legal  existence ;  that,  without 

*  Common*'  JournaU,  F#h,  4,  8,  U,  l^;  Lords'  Jounudtf.  Fel>.  f 
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grant  of  parliament,  no  money  could  be  exacted  by  tbe  sove- 
reign from  the  subject ;  that,  without  consent  of  parliament,  no 
standing  army  could  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The  right 
of  subjects  to  petition,  the  right  of  electors  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives freely,  the  right  of  parliaments  to  freedom  of  debate, 
the  right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  and  merciful  administration 
of  justice  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  own^  mild  laws,  were 
solemnly  affirmed.  All  these  things  the  (Convention  claimed, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  as  the  undoubted  inheritance 
of  EngTishmen.  '  Having  thus  vindicated  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the  entire  confidence 
that  the  deliverer  would  hold  sacred  the  laws  and  liberties 
which  he  had  saved,  resolved  that  William  and  Marv,  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  should  be  declared  king  and  queen  of 
England  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and  that,  during  their 
joint  lives,  the  administration  of  the  government  should  be  in 
the  prince  alone.  After  them  the  crown  was  setded  on  the 
posterity  of  Mary,  then  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  then  on 
the  posterity  of  VVilliam. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  from  the  west  On 
thifs  eleventh  of  February  the  ship  in  which  the  Princess  of 
Orange  had  embarked  lay  off  Margate,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  anctiored  at  Greenwich.*  She  was  received  with 
many  signs  of  joy  and  affection ;  but  her  demeanor  shocked 
the  Tories,  and  was  not  thought  faultless  even  by  the  Whigs. 
A  young  woman,  placed,  by  a  destiny  as  mournful  and  awful 
as  that  which  brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of  Labdacus  and 
Pelops,  in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  not,  without  violating 
her  duty  to  her  God,  her  husband,  and  her  country,  refuse  to 
take  her  seat  "on  the  throne  from  which  her  father  had  juf^t 
been  buried,  should  have  been  sad,  01  at  least  serious.  Mary 
was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant  spirits.  She  entered 
Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  with  a  girlish  delight  at  being  mis- 
tress of  so  fine  a  house,  ran  about  the  rooms,  peeped  into  the 
slosets,  and  examined  the  quilt  of  the  state  bed,  without  seem- 
ing to  remember  by  whom  those  stately  apartments  had  last 
been  occupied.  Burnet,  who  had,  till  then,  thought  her  an 
tngel  in  human  form,  coulJ  not,  on  this  occasion,  refrain  from 
blaming  her.  He  was  the  more  astonished  because,  when  he 
00k  leave  of  her  at  the  Hague,  she  had,  though  fully  convinced 
that  she  wias  in  the  path  of  duty,  been  deeply  dejected.     To 
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him,  as  to  her  apiritual  ^ide,  she  afterwards  explained  her 
conduct.  William  had  written  to  inform  her  tha  some  of  those 
who  had  tried  to  separate  her  interest  from  his  still  continued 
their  machinations :  they  gave  it  out  that  she  thought  hersetf 
wronsed ;  and,  if  she  wore  a  gloomy  countenance,  the  report 
would  be  confirmed.  He  therefore  entreated  her  to  make  het 
first  appearance  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart,  she 
said,  was  far  indeed  from  cheerful ;  but  she  had  done  her  best . 
and,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  part  which  was 
uncongenial  to  her  feelings,  she  had  overacted  it  Her  deport* 
ment  was  the  subject  of  reams  of  scurrility  in  prose  and  verse :  it 
lowered  her  in  the  opinion  of  some  whose  esteem  she  valued ;  nor 
did  the  world  know,  till  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  and 
censure,  that  the  conduct  which  had  brought  on  her  the  reproach 
of  levity  and  insensibility  was  really  a  signal  instance  of  that 
perfect  disinterestedness  and  self  devotion  of  which  man  seems 
to  be  incapable,  but  which  is  sometimes  found  in  woman.* 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
the  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighboring  streets  were 
filled  with  gazers.  The  magnificent  Banqueting  House,  the 
masterpiece  of  Iniso,  embellished  by  masterpieces  of  Rubens, 
had  been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.  The  walls  were 
lined  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  the  southern  door 
on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number  of  peers  had  assembled. 
On  the  left  were  the  Ckimmons  with  their  speaker,  attended  by 
the  mace.  The  northern  door  opened ;  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered,  and  took  their  place 
under  tlie  canopy  of  state. 

Both  Houses  approached  bowing  low.  William  and  Mary 
advanced  a  few  steps.  Halifax  on  the  right,  and  Powle  on  the 
left,  stood  forth ;  and  Halifax  spoke.  The  Convention,  he  said, 
had  agreed  to  a  resolution  which  he  prayed  their  highnesses  to 
hear.  They  signified  their  assent ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  House 
of  L#ords  read,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  Declaration  of  Right. 
When  he  had  concluded,  Halifax,  in  the  name  of  all  ths 
estates  of  the  Realm,  requested  the  prince  and  princess  tn 
accept  the  crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  wife,  answered 
that  the  crown  was,  in  their  estimation,  the   more  valuablt 
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because  it  was  presented  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  "  We  thankfully  accept,"  he  said,  "  what  you 
have  offered  us.**  Then,  for  himself,  he  assured  them  that 
the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  once  already  vindicated, 
should  be  the  rules  of  his  conduct,  that  it  should  be  hi^  study 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  so,  he  should  constantly  recur  to  the  advice  of 
the  Houses,  and  should  be  d*$:T>osed  to  trust  their  judgment 
rather  than  his  own.*  These  words  were  received  with  a 
shout  of  joy  which  was  heard  in  the  streets  below,  and  was 
instantly  answered  by  huzzas  from  many  thousands  of  voices. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  then  reverently  retired  from  the 
Banqueting  House  and  went  in  procession  to  the  great  gate  of 
Whitehall,  where  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  were  waiting  in 
their  gorgeous  tabards.  AH  the  space  as  far  as  Charing  Cross 
was  one  sea  of  heads.  The  kettle  drums  struck  up;  the 
trumpets  pculcd ;  and  Grarter  King  at  arms,  in  a  loud  voice, 
proclaimed  the  Prince  nnd  Princess  of  Orange  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  charged  all  Englishmen  to  pay,  from  that  moment, 
faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns,  and  besought 
Cjod,  who  had  aln^ady  wrought  so  signal  a  deliverance  for  our 
Church  and  nation,  to  bless  Williani  and  Mary  with  a  long  and 
happy  reign.t 

Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Revolution.  When  we 
compare  it  with  those  revolutions  which  have,  during  the  lost 
sixty  years,  overthrown  so  many  Hucient  governments,  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  by  its  |)eculiar  character.  Why  that  charac- 
ter was  so  peculiar  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet  seems  not  to 
have  been  always  understood  either  by  eulogists  or  by  censors'. 

The  continental  revolutions  of  the  eia:hteenth  and  nineteenth 
oentunes  took  place  in  countries  where  all  trace  of  the  limited 
monarchy  of  the  middle  ages  had  long  been  effaced.  The 
right  of  the  prince  to  make  laws  and  to  levy  money  had,  during 
many  generations,  been  undisputed.  His  throne  was  guai-ded 
by  a  great  regular  army.  His  administration  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  peril,  be  blamed  even  in  the  mildest  terms.     His 

•  Lords'  and  Commotui'  Journals,  Feb.  14,  I68f ;  Citters,  Feb.  i^» 
Citters  puts  into  WUIiam's  mouth  stronger  expressions  of  res])cct  for 
0IO  authority  of  parliament  than  appear  in  the  journals ;  but  it  is 
dear  from  what  Powie  said  that  the  report  in  the  journals  was  not 
ilrictly  accurate. 
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subjects  held  their  personal  liberty  by  no  other  tenure  than  hii 
pleasure.  Not  a  siuo^le  institution  was  left  which  had  withir 
tlie  memory  of  tiie  oldest  man,  aflbrdod  efficient  protection  to 
the  subject  against  the  utmost  excess  of  tyranny.  Those  great 
councils  which  had  once  curbed  the  regal  power  had  sunk  into 
oblivion.  Their  oompo:4ition  and  their  privileges  were  known 
only  to  antiquaries.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that,  when 
men  who  had  been  thus  ruled  succeeded  in  wresting  supreme 
power  from  a  government  which  they  had  long  in  secret  halinl, 
they  should  have  been  impatient  to  demolish  and  unable  to 
construct,  that  they  should  have  been  fascinated  by  every  spe- 
cious novelty,  that  they  should  have  proscribed  every  title, 
ceremony,  and  phrase  associated  with  the  old  system,  and  that, 
turning  away  with  disgust  from  their  own  national  precedents 
and  traditions,  they  should  hsve  sought  for  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  the  writings  of  theorists,  or  aped,  with  ignorant  and 
ungraceful  affectation,  the  patriots  ot  Athens  and  Rome.  As 
little  can  we  wonder  that  the  violent  action  of  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  should  have  been  followed  by  reaction  equally  vio- 
lent, and  that  confusion  should  speedily  have  engendered  des- 
potism sterner  than  that  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situation ;  had  Strafford  succeeded 
in  his  favorite  scheme  of  Thorough ;  had  he  formed  an  army  as 
numerous  and  as  well  disciplined  as  that  which,  a  few  years 
later,  was  formed  by  Cromwell;  had  a  succession  of  judicial 
decisions,  similar  to  that  which  was  pronounced  by  the  hx- 
chequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  transferred  to  the 
crown  the  right  of  taxing  the  people ;  had  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commi;«sion  continued  to  tine,  mutilate,  and  im- 
prison every  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  gov- 
ernment; iiad  the  press  been  as  completely  enslaved  here  as  at 
Vienna  or  at  Naples ;  had  our  kings  gradually  drawn  to  them- 
selves the  whole  legislative  power;  liad  six  generations  ot 
Englishmen  passed  away  without  a  single  session  of  parliament; 
and  had  we  then  at  length  risen  up  in  some  moment  of  wild 
excitement  against  our  masters,  what  an  outbreak  would  that 
have  been!  With  what  a  crash,  heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  ot*  society  tuive 
fallen !  How  man^  thousands  of  exiles,  once  the  most  pros- 
perous and  the  most  itilined  members  of  this  great  Ci>mmunity, 
would  have  bej^ged  their  bread  in  foreign  cities,  or  have  shel- 
ieied  their  heads  under  huts  of  bark  in  the  uncleared  fore-sts  of 
America.     How  often  should  we  have  seenr  the  pavement  ai 
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London  piled  up  in  barricadeft,  the  hoiuefl  dinted  with  bulletSy 
die  gutters  foaming  with  blood  1  How  many  times  sliould  we 
have  rushed  wildly  from  extreme  lu  extreme,  sought  refuge 
from  anarchy  in  despotism,  and  been  again  driven  by  despotism 
into  anarchy !  How  manv  years  of  blood  and  confusion  would 
it  have  cuist  us  to  learn  the  very  rudiments  of  political  science  ! 
How  many  childish  theories  would  have  duped  us  I  How  many 
rude  and  ill-fiouKKl  constitutions  should  we  have  set  up,  only  to 
see  them  tumble  down !  Happy  would  it  liave  been  for  us  if  a 
sharp  discipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  educate  us 
into  a  capacity  of  enjoying  true  freedom. 

These  calamities  our  Revolution  averted.  It  was  a  revolution 
■tiictly  defensive,  and  had  prescription  and  legitimacy  on  its 
side.  Here,  and  here  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  come  down  unimpaired  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Our  parliamentary  institutions  were  in  full  vigor. 
Tlie  main  principles  of  our  government  were  excellent  They 
were  not,  indeed,  formally  and  exactly  set  forth  in  a  single 
written  instrument ;  but  thev  were  to  be  found  scattered  over 
our  ancient  and  noble  statutes ;  and,  wliat  was  of  far  greater 
moment,  they  had  been  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  Englishmen 
during  four  hundred  years.  That,  without  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  no  statute  could  be  enacted,  no 
lax  imposed,  no  regular  soldiery  kept  up,  that  no  man  could  be 
imprisoned,  even  for  a  day,  by  tlie  arbitrary  will  of  the  sover- 
eign, that  no  tool  of  power  could  plead  the  royal  command  as 
a  justification  for  violating  any  legal  right  of  the  humblest  sub- 
ject, were  held,  both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  be  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  A  realm  of  which  these  were  the  funda- 
mental laws  stood  in  no  need  of  a  new  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  needed,  it  was  plain 
chat  changes  were  required.  The  misgovemment  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  troubles  which  that  misgovemment  had  produced,  sudi- 
ciently  proved  that  there  was  somewhere  a  defect  in  our  polity ; 
and  that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Convention  to  discover 
and  to  amend. 

Some  questions  of  great  moment  were  sdll  open  U>  dispute. 
Our  constitution  had  begun  to  exist  in  times  when  statesmen 
were  not  much  accustomed  to  frame  exact  definitions.  Anom* 
alies,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and  dangerous 
lo  its  very  existence,  had  sprung  up  almost  imperceptibly,  and, 
not  luivuig,  d'iring   many  years,  caused   any  serious  incon- 

lience,  hrd   gradually  acquired   the   force  of  pre8cnption> 
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The  remedy  for  these  evils  was  to  asserc  iiie  rights  of  the 
people  in  such  language  as  should  terminate  all  controverrr, 
and  to  declare  that  no  precedent  could  justify  any  vioiation  of 
those  rights. 

When  this  had  been  done  it  would  be  impossible  for  oar 
rulers  to  misunderstand  the. law;  but,  unless  something  more 
were  done,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  miffht 
violate  iu  Unhappily  the  Church  had  long  taught  the  natioD 
that  hereditary  monarchy,  alone  among  our  institutions,  was 
divine  and  inviolable  ;  that  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  was  a  right  merely  human,  but 
that  the  right  of  the  king  to  the  obedience  of  his  people  was 
from  above  ;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a  statute  which  mi^hf 
be  re'^aled  by  those  who  had  made  it,  but  that  the  rule  which 
called  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  order 
of  succession  was  of  celestial  origin,  and  that  any  act  of  par- 
liament inconsistent  with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  a  society  in  which  such  superstitions  prevail,  constitu- 
tional freedom  must  ever  be  insecure.  A  power  which  is 
regarded  merely  as  the  ordinance  of  man  cannot  be  an  efiicicnt 
check  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ordinance  of  God. 
It  is  vain  to  hope  that  laws,  however  excellent,  will  permanently 
restrain  a  king  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  a  great 
part  of  his  people,  has  an  authority  infinitely  higher  in  kind 
than  the  authority  which  belongs  to  those  laws.  To  deprive 
royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributes,  and  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  kings  reigned  by  a  right  in  no  respect  difierins  from 
the  right  by  which  freeholders  choose  knights  of  the  shire,  or 
from  the  right  by  which  judges  granted  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of  our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great  duties  to  perform.  The 
first  was  to  clear  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  from  am- 
biguity. The  second  was  to  eradicate  from  the  minds,  both  of 
the  governors  and  of  the  governed,  the  false  and  pernicious 
notion  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  something  more  sublime 
and  holy  than  those  fundamental  laws.  The  former  object  was 
attained  by  the  solemn  recital  and  claim  with  which  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right  commences ;  the  latter  by  the  resolution  which 
pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  invited  William  and  Marv 
to  fill  it. 

The  change  seems  smalt.  Not  a  single  flower  of  the  crowD 
was  touched.  Nut  a  single  new  right  was  given  to  the  people. 
Hie  whole  English  law,  substantive  and  adyective,  was,  in  tlw 
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{ndgment  of  all  the  greatest  lawyers,  of  Holt  aiid  T"eby,  oi 
Maynard  and  Somers,  exactly  the  same  aAer  the  Revolution  as 
before  it.  Some  controverted  points  had  been  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  of  the  best  jurists ;  and  there  had  been  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  succession.  This  was 
all ;  and  this  was  enough. 

As  our  revolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient  rights,  so  it 
was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to  ancient  formaiiiies.  In 
almost  every  word  and  act 'may  be  discerned  a  profound  rev- 
erence for  the  past  The  Estates  of  the  Realm  deliberated  in 
the  old  halls  and  according  to  the  old  rules.  Powle  was  con- 
ducted to  his  chair  between  the  mover  and  seconder  with  the 
accustomed  forms.  The  serjeant  with  his  mace  brought  up  thp 
messengers  of  the  Lords  to  the  table  of  the  Commons  ;  and  the 
inree  obeisances  were  duly  made.  The  conference  was  held 
with  all  the  antique  ceremonial.  On  one  side  of  the  table,  in 
the  Pointed  Chamber,  the  managers  of  the  Lords  sate  ccverca 
and  robed  in  ermine  and  gold,  llie  managers  of  the  Com- 
mons stood  bareheaded  on  the  other  side.  The  speeches  pre- 
sent an  almost  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  revolutionary  oratory 
of  every  other  country.  Both  the  English  parties  agreed  in 
treating  with  solemn  respect  the  ancient  constitutional  traditions 
of  the  state.  The  only  question  was,  in  what  sense  those  tra- 
ditions were  to  be  understood.  The  assertors  of  liberty  said 
not  a  word  about  the  natural  equality  of  men  and  the  inalienable 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  about  Harmodius  or  Timoleon,  Bru- 
tus the  elder  or  Brutus  the  younger.  When  they  were  told 
that,  by  the  English  law,  the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  the  de- 
mise, must  descend  to  the  next  heir,  they  answered  that,  by  the 
English  law,  a  living  man  could  have  no  heir.  When  they 
were  told  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  declaring  the  throne 
vacant,  they  produced  from  among  the  records  in  the  Tower  a 
roll  of  parchment,  near  three  hundred  years  old,  on  which,  in 
quaint  characters  and  barbarous  Latin,  it  was  recorded  that  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  had  declared  vacant  the  throne  of  a  per- 
fidious and  tyrannical  Plantagenet  When  at  length  the  dispute 
had  been  accommodated,  the  new  sovereigns  were  proclaimed 
with  *he  old  pageantry.  All  the  fantastic  pomp  of  heraldry  was 
there,  Clarencieux  and  Norroy,  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon, 
the  trumpets,  the  bannera,  the  grotesque  coats  embroidered  with 
lions  and  lilies.  The  title  of  king  of  Prance,  assumed  by  the 
nooqueror  of  Cressy,  was  not  omitted  in  the  royal  style.  To  us 
who  have  lived  in  the  year  1848  it  may  seem  almobt  an  abuse 
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of  tenns  to  call  a  proceeding,  conducted  with  so  much  delibeni- 
tion,  with  so  much  sobriety,  and  with  such  minute  attentioo  le 
prescriptive  etiquette,  by  Uie  terrible  name  of  revolution. 

And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revolutions  the  least  violenU 
has  been  of  ail  revolutions  the  most  beneficent.  It  finally  de» 
cidcd  the  great  question  whether  the  popular  element  which 
had,  ever  since  the  age  of  Fitzwalter  and  Ue  Montfort,  been  found 
m  the  English  polity,  should  be  destroyed  by  the  monarchical 
element,  or  should  be  suffered  to  develop  itself  freely,  and  to 
become  dominant  The  strife  between  the  two  principles  had 
bdcn  lonff,  fierce,  and  doubtful.  It  had  lasted  through  four 
reigns.  It  had  produced  seditions,  impeachments,  rel^Uions, 
battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  massacres.  Sometimes 
liberty,  sometimes  ro3ralty,  had  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
perishing.  During  many  years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  £ng* 
land  had  been  employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.  The 
executive  power  and  the  legislative  power  had  so  effectually 
impeded  each  other  that  the  state  had  been  of  no  account  in 
Europe.  The  King  at  arms,  who  proclaimed  William  and 
Mary  before  Whitehall  Gate,  did  in  truth  announce  that  this 
great  struggle  was  over ;  that  there  was  entire  union  between 
the  throne  and  the  parliament ;  that  England,  long  dependent 
and  degraded,  was  again  a  power  of  the  first  rank  ;  that  the 
ancient  laws  by  which  the  prerogative  was  bounded  would 
thenceforth  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  prerogative  itself,  and 
would  be  followed  out  to  all  their  consequences ;  that  the  ex* 
ccutive  administration  would  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the  sense  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation;  and  that  no 
reform  which  the  two  Houses  should,  aflcr  mature  deliberation, 

Propose  would  be  obstinately  withstood  by  the  sovereign.  Tlie 
)eclaration  of  Right,  though  it  made  nothing  law  which  had 
noi  been  law  before,  contained  the  germ  of  the  law  which  gave 
ro.igious  freedom  to  the  Dissenter,  of  the  law  which  secured 
the  indopendence  of  the  judges,  of  the  law  which  limited  the 
(111 ration  of  pnrliamenis,  of  the  law  which  placed  the  liberty  of 
t  k;  press  under  the  pn>tection  of  juries,  of  the  law  which  pro- 
liibited  the  shivc  tmde,  of  the  law  which  abolished  the  sacra* 
rnentui  test^  of  the  luw  which  relieved  the  Roman  CutholicA 
from  civil  disabilities,  of  the  law  which  reformed  the  repre* 
8i!iitutive  systcMn,  of  every  good  law  which  has  been  passed 
uuring  a  hiimiroH  and  sixty  years,  of  every  good  law  which  may 
herenftcT/in  the;  course  of  ages,  he  found  necessary  to  promota 
the  public  \\<;ul,  and  lo  satisfy  the  demandii  of  public  opinn^vw 
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The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pronounced  oo  the  revo> 
ution  of  1688  b  this,  that  it  was  our  last  revolution.  Several 
eeneratious  have  now  passed  away  since  any  wise  and  patriotio 
Englishman  has  meditated  resistance  to  the  established  govern' 
mcnt  In  all  honest  and  reflecting  minds  there  is  a  conviction, 
daily  strengthened  by  experience,  that  the  means  of  ejecting 
every  improvement  which  the  constitution  requires  may  be 
found  within  the  constitution  itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  whole 
importance  of  the  stand  which  was  made  by  our  forefathere 
I  gainst  the  House  of  Stuart.  All  around  us  the  world  is  con- 
vulsed by  the  agonies  of  great  nations.  Grovemments  which 
lately  seemed  likely  to  stand  during  ages  have  been  on  a  sud- 
den shaken  and  overthrown.  The  proudest  capitals  of  West- 
em  Europe  have  streamed  with  civil  blood.  All  evil  passions, 
the  thirst  of  gain  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  antipathy  of 
class  to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  have  broken  loose 
from  the  control  of  divine  and  human  laws.  Fear  and  anxiety 
have  clouded  the  faces  and  depressed  the  hearts  of  millions. 
Trade  has  been  suspended,  and  industry  paralyzed.  The  rich 
have  become  poor ;  and  the  poor  have  become  poorer.  Doc- 
trines hostile  to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to  all  industry,  to  all 
domestic  charities,  doctrines  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would, 
in  thirty  years,  undo  all  that  thirty  centuries  have  done  for 
mankind,  and  would  make  the  fairest  provinces  of  France  and 
Germany  as  savage  as  Congo  or  Patagonia,  have  been  avowed 
from  the  tribune  and  defended  by  the  sword.  Europe  has 
been  threatened  with  subjugation  by  barbarians,  compared  with 
whom  the  barbarians  who  marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin 
were  enlightened  and  humane.  The  truest  friends  of  the  people 
have  with  deep  sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  precious^  than 
any  political  privileges  were  in  jeopardy,  and  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  sacrifice  even  liberty  in  order  to  save  civilization. 
Meanwhile  in  our  island  the  regular  course  of  government  has 
never  been  for  a  day  interrupted.  The  few  bad  men  who 
longed  for  license  and  plunder  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
confront  for  one  moment  the  strength  of  a  loyal  nation,  ral- 
lied in  firm  array  round  a  parental  throne.  And,  if  it  be  asked 
what  has  made  us  to  differ  from  others,  the  answer  is,  that  we 
never  lost  what  others  are  wildly  and  blindly  seeking  to  regain. 
It  is  because  we  had  a  preserving  revolution  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  have  not  had  a  destroying  revolution  in  the 
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nineteenth.  It  is  becaase  we  had  freedom  in  the  midst  of  ser* 
vitude  that  we  have  order  in  the  midst  of  anarchy.  For  the 
authority  of  Uiw,  for  the  security  of  property,  for  the  peace 
of  our  streets,  for  the  happiness  of  our  liomes,  our  gratitude 
is  due,  under  Him  who  raises  and  pulls  down  nations  at  hia 
pleasure,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  to  the  Convention,  and  to 
William  of  Orange* 
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TO   THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 


A. 

Abinodow,  James  Bertie,  Earl  of;  removed  by  James  II.  Arom  the  Lofff 
lieutenancy  of  Oxfordshire,  253.    Joins  the  rrince  of  Orange,  388. 

Adda,  Ferdinand,  Count  of;  arrives  in  England  as  Nuncio,  16.  His  im- 
pressions  at  Lord  Delamere's  trial,  32  Ili»  reasons  for  moderate  courses, 
41,  note.  James's  avowal  to  him,  68.  His  consecration  at  St.  James's 
Padace,  210.    His  public  reception,  211.    His  escape,  437. 

Allesbury,  Earl  of;  his  offer  to  James  II.,  221. 

AJbeville,  White,  Marquess  of;   his  character,  and  connection  with  the 
Catholic  cabal,  37,  38.    Succeeds  Skelton  in  Holland ;  demands  Burnet's 
dismissal  from  the  Hague,  188.    His  despatch  to  James.  3d9.    His  treat 
ment  at  the  Hague,  470. 

Allibone,  Richard,  a  Roman  CaUioIic ;  appointed  a  judge,  214.  Declares 
the  Bishops*  petition  a  libel,  297. 

Alsop,  Vincent,  a  nonconformist ;  supports  the  Court  party  In  the  conflict 
between  James  and  the  Church,  173.  His  mortification  at  the  Dissenters* 
opposition  to  the  Indulgence,  269. 

Anne,  Princess,  daughter  of  James  II. ;  educated  by  Bishop  Compton,  26. 
Her  intimacy  with  Lady  Churchill,  198.     Her  reputed  bounty  to  Church 
ill,  200.    Her  attachment  to  Protestantism,  201.    Reproves  Clarendon, 
392.     Writes  to  William,  403.    Her  flight  from  Whitehall  to  the  North, 
404,  406.    Acquiesces  in  the  Whig  plan,  592. 

Army,  standing ;  designs  of  James  ll.  for  ito  augmentation,  3,  9.  Its  dis- 
content after  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  333.    Its  retreat  from  Salisbury,  406. 

Arnold,  Michael,  the  brewer,  292,  298. 

Arrun,  Earl  of,  474. 

Arundell  of  Wardour,  Lord ;  joins  the  violent  Catholics,  87.  His  nomintr 
tion  to  the  Privy  Council,  Cio.    His  appointment  to  the  Privy  Seal,  124. 

Astry,  Sir  Samuel,  290,  298. 

Atterbury,  Francis ;  his  first  appearance  in  public  controversy,  85. 

Augsburg,  treaty  of;  the  work  of  William  of  Orange,  148. 

Austin,  Thomas ;  subdues  Arnold's  obiitinacy,  298. 

Austria;  dissatisfaction  of  its  court  with  James's  dismissal  of  Halifax,  10. 
Anidety  of  its  ministers  for  an  understanding  between  James  and  hit 
Parliament,  16.    Lewis's  fears  lest  James  should  aUv  himself  with  her,  17* 

Avauz,  Count  of;  French  minister  at  the  Hague,  lio.  His  audience  witk 
^hc  States,  850.    His  advice  to  Lewis,  353. 

B. 

Dacon,  Francis,  Lord ;  his  testimony  to  the  educational  skill  of  the  Jm 

uits,  77. 
Bapt^ts.    See  Bunyan ;  Kiffin ;  Nonconformists. 
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BariUon ;  bis  character,  40.  His  tactics,  41,  62.  His  endeaTon  to 
Rochester,  118.  His  relations  with  James,  161.  Bscapes  an  attadt  from 
the  mob,  435.  Ordered  by  William  to  leave  England,  461.  See  Lewis 
XIV. 

Barnstable,  263. 

Bates,  269. 

Bath,  Earl  of;  attempts  to  carry  out  James's  plans,  256.  Places  hiniself 
and  troops  at  William's  disposal,  397. 

Baxter,  Hiohard ;  is  liberated  from  prison ;  refiises  to  thank  James  for  tb« 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  endeavors  to  promote  umtr  between  tht 
Church  and  the  Presbyterians,  175.     His  further  efforts,  269,  276. 

Beaurort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of;  his  banquet  to  James  II.,  229.  Hit 
failure  to  canry  out  the  King's  plans,  234.    Takes  Lovelace  prisoner,  888L 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  his  distress  at  his  sun's  execution,  196. 

Bellasyse,  John,  Lord  (a  Catholic  peer)  :  his  character ;  is  dissatisfied  with 
James's  conduct,  37.  Nominated  to  the  Privy  Council,  66.  Appointed 
jrlrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  124. 

Bentinck  (afterwards  Earl  of  Portland) ;  regard  of  William  of  Orange  for 
him,  132,  135.  His  mission  to  England  to  express  William's  drtestotioa 
of  the  Whig  plots,  147.    His  remonstrance  with  Burnet,  6(VS. 

Berry,  Henry  ;  credence  attached  to  his  dying  declarations,  6. 

Berwick,  James  Fitxjames,  Duke  of,  illegitimate  son  of  James  II. ;  project 
of  the  Jesuits  for  8ettin|(  him  up  as  James's  heir;  refusal  of  the  gentry 
to  obey  his  summons,  2a5,  257. 

Birch,  John ;  his  early  life,  4S4.     Parliamentary  eminence,  484. 

Bishoprics ;  disposal  of  by  Jamen  II.,  69. 

Bishops;  their  dissatisfaction  with  James's  proceedings,  10,  26.  Their 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  270,  271.  Peti- 
tion of  the  Seven  presented  to  the  King,  267.  Their  interview  with  him, 
267,  272.  Effect  of  their  conduct  on  public  feeling,  274.  Determination 
of  the  King  to  prosecute  them  for  libel,  277.  Their  examination  before 
the  Privy  Ceuucil,  278,  279.  Their  committal  to  the  Tower,  280.  They 
are  brought  before  the  King's  Bench,  and  bailed,  286.  Public  rejoicings 
on  the  occasion,  286,  287.  Their  trial,  290,  297.  The  verdict,  298.  Pub- 
lic excitement  on  their  acouittal,  208,  303.  Influence  of  their  prosectt- 
tion  on  public  feeling,  3)3,  306. 

Blathwayt ;  his  examination  on  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  203.  His  equivo- 
cations, ib. 

Bonrcpaux ;  his  character  and  tactics  at  court,  40,  52.  His  complicity  ia 
the  Mchemcs  of  the  Jesuits,  24(),  241. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of.  233. 

BrLstul ;  riots  at,  78.     Declares  for  William,  416. 

Buckingham,  corporation,  263. 

Bunyan,  John  ;  his  early  career ;  success  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  176, 177* 
His  imprisonment ;  defiance  of  the  penal  laws  ;  resistance  to  the  Indul- 
gence, 177,  and  note.     Hit  attack  on  Fowler,  270,  ntUe. 

Burnet,  Bishop ;  his  characteristics,  136,  137.  Brings  about  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Oranee,  140,  et  cet.  His 
History  of  the  Reformation,  139.  His  reception  at  the  Ha^e,  and  con- 
fidential position  there,  139,  140.  James  demands  his  dismissal  from  tho 
Hague,  and  despatches  persons  to  kidnap  him,  189.  He  defies  James's 
malice,  189.  Lands  in  Eneland  with  William,  376.  Preaches  before 
William  at  Exeter,  383.  Disturbs  the  congregation  at  Salisbury,  419. 
Comparison  between  him  and  Halifax,  421.  WiUiam  forbids  him  to  mee4 
Halifax,  422.  Comes  to  an  understanding  with  Halifax,  424.  His  hu- 
manity to  the  Catholics,  465.  He  discloses  Mary's  determination  tii  aub* 
mit  to  WilUam,  502.    His  seal  in  her  behalf,  505. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  227. 
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C. 

(^unbridge  Unironrity;  its  abhorrence  of  Moamonth's  treason,  218.  Its  refmal 
to  confer  a  degree  upon  Francis,  a  papist,  and  citation  of  its  ofBceni  before 
the  High  Commission  Court,  217.  Proceedings  of  the  Court  against  it,  218, 
'220. 

(Umpboll,  Archibald,  35A. 

Cire,  Henry,  173. 

Carltele,  Earl  of;  &00. 

Oantain;  oonfldonce  repoeed  in  him  by  William,  360.  His  rooosimendatlon, 
a78. 

Qurtwrif^t,  Thomas;  his  nomination  to  the  see  of  Chester,  88.  His  share  in  the 
Nuncio'tf  procession  at  Windsor,  212.  His  disconme  at  Chester  on  James's  risit, 
'IZi.  Uis  nomination  on  the  special  commission  at  Oxford,  and  oration  on  the 
occasion,  S32.  KefuMil  of  Hough  to  comply  with  his  demands,  233,  234.  Uis 
nwKntnient  at  the  opposition*  sermons,  234.  His  unwelcome  presence  at  the 
meeting  of  church  diguitaries,  270.  Uis  information  to  James,  272.  BiOection 
of  his  blessing,  '286. 

Caryl,  John;  James*s  reprosentatire  at  the  Romish  court;  his  exemplary  conduct ; 
dismissal,  and  replacement  by  Castelmaine,  68. 

Gastelmaine,  Roger  Palmer,  Karl  of;  his  character;  trial  for  participation  In  the 
Fupisk  plots,  and  eecape,  38.  His  embassy  to  Rome,  68.  liis  unfitness  for  the 
mission,  2i)6.  His  public  reception  by  the  Pope  and  Christina  of  Sweden,  SOT, 
208.    Uis  audiences  with  Innocent.  208. 

Cavaliers;  their  opposition  to  the  reTiral  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  70. 

Charlee  II.;  publication  of  papers  found  in  his  strung-boz,  84. 

Charlton,  puisne  Judge;  dismissed  by  James,  84. 

Chamoek,  Robert;  aids  in  James's  attempts  upon  Magdalene  College,  226, 226, 230, 
236.    Refusal  of  the  demiee  to  submit  to  his  authority,  235,  236. 

Charterhouse;  refnsal  of  its  trustees  to  admit  Pophara,  a  papist;  Justification  of 
their  conduct  by  Thomas  Burnet,'the  master,  227.  Protest  of  its  trustees  against 
the  royal  mandate,  ib. 

Chestorfleld,  Karl  of,  398. 

Cholmondley,  Lord,  396. 

Christ  church,  Oxford ;  its  deanery  given  to  a  Roman  CathoUo,  68. 

Christina  of  Sweden;  her  reception  of  Costelmaine,  208. 

Church  of  Rngland;  her  devotion  to  James  II.,  I.  Couftrmatlon  of  apostate 
clergymen  in  her  benefices,  66, 68.  Resolution  of  James  U/  use  his  eccleslastiral 
supremacy  against  her.  09,  71.  (See  High  Commission  Court.)  James  attempts 
to  enlist  the  Nonc<tnfunniHt8  in  a  league  against  her,  160,  IbS.  Her  amazement  at 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  ItfT.  Her  tactics  on  the  occasion,  188,  169.  Her 
altercations  with  James,  168.  Her  advances  to  the  Dissenters,  170.  Continuance 
of  her  efforts  against  Romanism,  180, 182.    See  Bishops;  clergy. 

Churchill,  John  Baron  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborongh);  his  discontent  at 
James's  violations  of  the  Uw,  10.  His  conferences  with  Dykvelt;  his  defectloa 
from  James,  197, 196.  His  view  of  James's  policy,  198.  Value  of  his  adherence 
to  William  of  Orange;  his  Influence  over  the  Princess  Anne;  his  letter  to 
William,  344.  His  protesUtions  of  loyalty  to  James,  302.  His  advice  to  James^ 
40a    He  deserts  to  William,  40L 


■>  Sarah  Jennings,  Lady,  198,  200. 


Citters;  specimen  of  his  diplomatic  composition,  06,  ntiU.  Reachee  WillUm*b 
head-quarters,  416. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of.  Viceroy  of  Ireland;  his  mtsgivings  as  to 
the  King's  proceedings,  34.  Joy  of  the  cotonists  on  his  d^partur^  for 
Ireland,  108.  Arrives  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Uentenant,  ^.  Ul^  aortiflca^ 
tion,  i6.  Sunderland's  despatch  to  him,  109.  His  a«s»»ri*<»**  tr  IK  ^Mp. 
tiers,  and   expostulations   wiih    the    King,  108,  110.      fM\  »t»Jrr%  •*  Yr^y 
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nel'i  preparations,  and  obsequionsheas  under  Us  Indignitiei,  111,  114. 
Incurs  the  King's  displeasure,  114.  His  dismissal  from  the  rioerojal^ 
122,  124.  Reflections  on  his  fall,  124, 125.  Attends  a  meeting  of  tht 
dergy,  270.  His  gncf  on  his  son*s  desertion,  381.  Deserts  James,  and 
joins  William's  party,  416.    Attempts  to  influence  the  Princess  Anne,  502. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas ;  'opposes  the  court  party  in  the  Commons,  15. 

Claude,  John  ;  bis  book  burnt  by  the  hangman,  60,  61. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert ;  his  character  and  services  in  the  old  parliament,  48SL 

Clench,  William ;  specimen  of  his  attamments,  note^  86. 

Clerj^y,  the  Anglican ;  their  zeal  against  Popery,  and  their  controrersial 
wntings ;  their  exposure  of  papistical  dogmas,  84,  85.  Their  resentment 
at  James's  expulsion  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  238, 239.  Theii 
Jkopes  in  William  of  Orange,  236.  Their  embarrassments  on  reeetpt  of 
the  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  265,  266.  Removal  of  their  hesi- 
tation by  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenters,  266,  267.  Meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don clergy,  and  resolution  agreed  to  thereat,  260.  Their  disobedience  to 
the  King's  orders,  276,  277.  I'heir  defiance  to  the  High  Commisskm 
Court,  327,  328.    See  Bishops ;  Clergj. 

Clergy,  Irish  ;  their  income  and  duties  in  the  I7th  century,  103. 

Closeting ;  meaning  of  the  term,  162.    It  is  unsuccessful,  163,  164. 

Coke,  John ;  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons  for  disrespect  to 
the  King,  23,  24. 

Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord :  joins  '^'illiam  of  Orai^^  388. 

Colenepper ;  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Deronshire,  and  its  eonsequenocs, 

Cologne;  nature  of  its  archbishopric,  340.  Quarrels  between  Lewis  and 
the  Pope  concerning  it,  340. 

Commons.    See  Houi»e  of  Commons. 

Coropton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London ;  protests  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
against  James  s  conduct,  25.  His  dismissal  from  royal  favor,  27.  Dis- 
pleasure of  the  King  at  his  hesitation  to  suspend  Sharp,  72.  Proceed- 
ings against  him  in  consequence,  and  insolence  of  Jeffreys,  75.  His  sus- 
pension from  spiritual  functions,  76.  His  neglect  of  the  political  educa- 
tion of  the  Princess  Mary,  136.  He  engages  to  influence  the  clergy  on 
behalf  uf  Williiun  of  Orange,  197.  Joins  in  the  invitation  to  William, 
317.  He  parries  James's  questions,  371.  He  accompanies  Anne  in  het 
^ight,  404,  405.    His  courtesy  to  the  dissenting  ministers,  455. 

Convention.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Cornbury,  Edward,  Viscount;  deserts  James,  389,  390.  His  father's  ^ief 
thereat,  391.  Corporations ;  their  dependence  upon  James  11.,  1.  Fail- 
ure of  his  regulations  for  securing  their  subserviency,  261,  262.  Scotch 
abrogation  of  their  rights,  98. 

Country  party ;  formed  by  the  Opposition  leaders,  15.  See  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Coventry;  popular  excitement  and  interruption  of  the  Roman  Catbolis 
worship  there,  78. 

Craven,  William,  Earl  of;  his  character,  452.     His  devotion  to  James,  A, 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham;  his  character;  he  accepts  of  a  seat 
in  James's  High  Commission  Court,  74.  His  appointment  with  Sprat  to 
the  chaxge  of  the  diocese  of  London,  75.  His  share  in  the  Nuncio  i  pio- 
cession,  212.    He  joins  in  the  conference  with  the  Commons,  506. 

Clomwell,  Oliver ;  etfect  of  his  confiscations  on  the  character  of  the  Inak 
aristocracy,  101. 

Ctutoms  Duties ;  their  falling  off  in  the  port  of  London  in  1686,  dh 

D. 

Panby,  Thomas,  Earl  of;  his  discontent  at  James's  jproceedings,  10.  IDs 
conferences  with  Dykvelt,  and  popularity  at  the  Hague,  191.    Contiatf 
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between  Him  and  Halifax*  193.  His  letter  to  WiUiam,  2n  He  joins  in 
the  iuvitation  to  William,  316.  His  reconciliation  with  DevonRhire,  317» 
318.  His  proceedings  at  York,  391.  He  seizes  the  garrison,  397.  His 
plan  for  settling  the  Crown,  480,  481.  His  ignorance  of  Mary's  senti- 
mentn,  481,  498.    She  writes  to  hira,  502.    He  alters  his  tactics,  607. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John ;  opposes  the  court  party,  ^. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of;  commander  of  the  fleet,  360.  Obstacles  to  his  prog- 
ress, 372,  377'  He  receives  orders  from  James  concerning  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  410.  Refuses  to  obey  them,  411,  412.  His  orders  from  the  Lord^ 
431.    Is  removed  from  his  command,  463.    Is  prevented  from  sailinf , 

962,377. 

Declaration  of  Right,  510,  511. 

f^elamere,  Henrv  Booth,  Lord;  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  abetting;  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  30.  His  acouittal;  its  effect  on  public  feeling,  31. 
Joins  William  of  Orange,  397.  ts  selected  to  carry  a  message  to  Jametv 
451, 453,  454. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  252. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of;  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  tha 
Lords,  24.  His  quarrel  with  Colepepper,  and  its  consequences,  193, 19S. 
Joins  in  inviting  William  to  England,  315.  His  reconciliation  with  Daa- 
by,  317.  Raises  troops  for  William,  398.  Offends  the  Lords,  486.  Meet- 
ing of  Peers  at  his  house,  498. 

Digby,  Everard ;  notice  of,  5,  6. 

Discontent,  general,  at  the  conduct  of  James,  10. 

■  in  England,  after  the  fall  of  the  Hydes,  151.    Of  the  clergy 
and  the  army  at  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Commission,  831. 

Dispensing  power ;  determination  of  James  to  exercise  it,  63.  Bremon- 
strances  of  the  law  ofEcers,  63,  64.  Establishment  of  his  rght  by  a  col* 
lusive  suit  on  the  subject,  66. 

Dissenters.    See  Nonconformists 

Polben,  OUbert,  486. 

Dorchester,  Countess  of.    See  Sedlev,  Catharine. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of;  nit  character  and  tastes,  249,  251.  It 
dismissed  from  office,  and  threatened  with  assassination,  252.  Proteeta 
the  Princess  Anne,  404. 

Dover,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  36.    His  counsels  to  James,  99.    His  nomi- 
nation to  the  Privy  Council,  66.    His  advice  to  James,  113.    His  ap- 
y ointment  to  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  124.    His  Csilure  to  carry  oat 
ames*s  plans,  255. 

Drumlanrig,  Earl  of;  deserts  to  William,  403. 

Drummond,  James.    See  Perth,  Earl  of. 
,  John.    See  Mel  fort.  Lord. 

-^ ,  General,  Privy  Councillor  of  Scotland ;  his  At*#fidanee  at  Weal 

minster  on  James's  summons,  92.    His  opposition  to  James's  eoeroaek* 
ments,  95. 

Dryden,  John ;  his  compliment  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  53  Hia  conventa 
to  Romanism,  154.    His  fable  of  the  Hind  and  Panther,  155, 157. 

Dumblane,  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord,  356. 

Dunkeld,  Bishop  of;  expelled  from  his  see,  98. 

Drkvelt,  Everard  Van ;  his  churacter,  diplomatic  slrill,  and  missMML  to  Ens- 
land,  190.  His  negotiations  with  English  sts.tesmen,  IT^,  S(l  Ud 
returns  to  the  Hague  with  letters  from  many  eminent  Englistimem,  30L 
Sent  from  Holland  to  congratulate  William,  470. 

E. 

Sdinburgh ;  riots  at,  in  eonsequence  of  the  performa&o^  of  Boausb 

,    at  Pcorth*!  house,  90.    See  Scotland. 

flMtioBs  in  1666 ;  demand  for  inquiry  oonceming  thoaa,  24* 
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Elector  Palftttne;   his  enyoj,  at  Jamw^  iiistigfttiiMi,  open  m 

chapel,  78.    He  reprc  Tes  Jamea,  79. 
Bn^litth  colony  in  Ireland ;  its  state,  102, 103.    Its  panic  on  leaning  te 

▼lews  of  James,  109.    Its  dismay  at  Tvrconnel's  proeaedinga,  124. 
Emley,  Sir  John,  Chancellor  of  the  Exeneqaer,  15. 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  125. 
Rzeter ;  its  reception  of  William  of  Orange,  879,  880. 

F. 

F^el,  Qrand  Pensionary  of  Holland :  effect  of  his  reply  on  behalf  of  WO- 
ham  to  Stewart's  letter,  205.    He  oraws  np  WiUiam's  declaration,  M7. 

Fairfax,  Dr.,  226. 

Fane,  Sir  Vere,  i85. 

Fanshaw,  Richard,  Viscount,  487. 

Fanner,  Anthony,  recommended  by  James  for  President  of  Magdaleno 
College,  224. 

Fauconoerg,  Viscount,  252. 

Fergnson,  Robert,  139,  357. 

J^eversham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of,  148,  noU.  His  report  on  the  state  of  tlio 
army,  400,  401.  Is  ordered  by  James  to  disband  the  army,  420.  He 
obeys,  431.  Effect  of  his  conduct  on  William's  moTcmente,  440.  Is 
ordered  to  liberate  James,  445.  Is  charged  with  a  letter  to  William,  448. 
Is  put  under  arrest,  447*    His  releaae,  484. 

Finch,  Daniel.    See  Nottingham,  Earl  of. 

,  John  ;  his  subserviency  to  Charles  I.,  and  disgrace  by  the  House  of 

ConunonM,  191. 

«         ,  Sir  Heneage,  Solicitor-General  to  James  II. ;  appointed  chairman  of 
committee  on  the  speech  from  the  throne,  17.     His  dismissal  from  office, 
64.     His  legal  career,  integrity,  and  oratorical  fame,  191,  192.    His  im- 
provcmtnts  in  equity  jurisprudence,  192.    His  conduct  on  the  trial  of  the 
seven  bishupA,  295. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Soltoun  ;  ioins  William  of  Orange,  356. 

Foreign  guveramento ;  their  feelings  in  regard  to  Jamaa's  home  policy,  16, 
17.     Feeling  of  their  ministers,  ft. 

fowler,  Edward ;  effect  of  his  determination  not  to  read  the  Dediration  of 
Indulgence,  270. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  20. 

— ,  Charles,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  to  James  II. ;  YOtaa  against  tha 
court  party,  20.     Is  dismissed  from  office,  28. 

Francis,  Alban,  217.    See  Cambridge. 

G. 

Gainsborough,  Earl  of;  his  ejection  from  office  by  James  II.,  253. 

Gentry ;  their  discontent,  and  refusal  to  obey  the  judgea,  329.  

George,  Prince  of  Denmark :  Charlea  II.*b  opinion  of  hpn ;  deaerts  ^Hl- 

liam's  camp,  403. 
Gerard,  Charles,  Lord;  his  conviction  as  a  participator  in  the  Ryo  Hbuat 

Plot ;  hb  libca-ation,  28. 
Germany  ;  invaded  by  the  French  armies,  353. 
Oiffuid,  Bona  venture;  attempts  to  convert  Rochester  to  Romanism,  117* 

His  appointment  as  President  of  Magdalene  College,  236. 
Godden,  a  Catholic  eccleMastic,  117. 
Oodolphin,  Sidney;   chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  52.      His  nomination  as 

Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  125.     His  report  of  James's  letter  461. 
Goodenough,  31,  139. 
Gordon,  Duke  of,  a  Roman  Catholic;  appointed  Governor  of  Bdinoovi^ 

Castle,  91,  472. 
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Qfaftmi,  Henry  Fitsroj,  Duke  of;  his  protestations  of  loyalty,  392^    Hie 

reply  to  James's  reproof,  3M.    Ue  deserts  to  William's  qoarters,  400. 
Orey,  Ford,  Lord,  28.  31. 
Gray,  de  Bathyn,  398. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpos  Act ;  scheme  of  James  for  its  repeal,  3.  Refusal  of  Haliiu 
to  aid  therein,  9. 

Haines,  Joseph,  a  conTert  to  Popery,  153. 

Hales,  Sir  Eoward :  his  conversion  to  Popery ;  institution  of  a  mock  si^ 
against  him,  65.  Uselessness  of  the  iuaginent,  165.  His  guardssTmp** 
thise  with  the  bishops,  280.  The  bishops  refuse  to  pay  his  fees,  287.  am 
is  ejected  from  the  heutenancy  of  the  Tower,  409.  He  assists  in  James't 
flight,  429. 

Halifax,  George  Saville,  Marquess  of;  his  share  in  the  treaty  between  James 
II.  and  the  States-Oeneral,  2.  He  refuses  to  support  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  and  is  dismissed  from  office,  9. 10.  PubHe 
discoDtent  at  his  dismissal ;  and  delight  of  Lewis,  and  dissatisfaction  of 
Austria  and  Holland  thereat,  10.  He  demolishes  the  arguments  of  the- 
oourt  parQr,  27.  His  sarcasm  on  Perth's  apprehensions,  §9.  **  Letter  to 
a  Dissenter  **  ascribed  to  him,  170,  171.  His  **  Anatomy  of  an  Equiva- 
lent,"  187.  His  ascendency  over  Nottingham,  and  conferences  with 
IWkTelt,  193.  His  letter  to  WUliam,  201.  His  letter  on  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  274.  His  arrangements  for  bailing  the  seven  bishops,  296. 
He  declines  joining  in  the  invitation  to  William,  315,  316.  His  reply  to 
James's  quoHtionH,  371.  He  refuses  to  join  Rochesiter,  393.  His  conduct 
at  the  council  of  Peers,  407,  408.  He  is  appointed  commisaioner  to  treat 
with  William.  409.  His  conditions,  ib.  His  interview  with  William,  430. 
Comes  to  an  understanding  with  Burnet,  421.  His  sentiments  on  dis- 
oovering  that  James  had  duped  him,  435,  436.  He  presides  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Lords,  443,  461.  He  carries  William's  message  to  James,  451, 
453.  His  deportment  at  James's  departure,  454.  He  is  chosen  Speaker 
by  the  Lords,  485.  Ue  supports  William's  claim  to  the  throne,  498.  His 
arguments  in  the  conference  with  the  Commons,  506.  He  presents  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary,  512. 

Hall,  Timothy ;  reads  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  275.  His  reception 
at  Oxford  as  bishop,  329. 

Hamilton,  the  Duke  of.  Privy  Councillor  of  Scotland ;  attends  at  West- 
minster ou  James's  summons,  92.  He  returns  to  Scotland,  and  opposes 
the  King's  measures,  95.  His  faint  protest  against  James's  proceedings, 
98.     He  attends  William  at  Whitehall,  464. 

Hampden,  John,  grandson  of  the  great  Hampden :  his  trial  for  treason ; 
his  later  career,  2S,  29. 

,  Richard,  486.     He   carries  the  Commons'  resolutions  to  the 

Lords,  489. 

Harley,  Sir  Edward,  415. 

H«rb«t,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of  England,  and  Master  of  the  Robes  to 
James  II. ;  dismissed,  163.  His  association  with  Dykvelt,  on  behalf  of 
WUliam  of  Orange,  197. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edwanl,  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  decides  in  favor  of  the  King's 
right  to  exercise  the  dispensing  power,  66.  His  nomination  to  a  seat  in 
James's  High  Commission  Court,  75.  He  declares  Bishop  Comptim  en- 
titled to  the  revenues  of  his  see,  76.    Hi^  removal  from  the  Bench,  213. 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  415. 

Herbert,  WiUiHOi :  his  vehemence  in  Mary's  behalf,  504. 

High  Ccmmission  Court ;  its  crontion  bv  Queen  Kli7,nbeth.  oppressions  of 
ue  Ncnconformists,  and  abolition  by  the  Long  Parliament,  70,  71. 
Statutory  declaration  of  its  abrc^ation  under  Chttfles  II.,  71.  A  new, 
cieated  by  James ;  i#s  jurisdiction  and  powers,  73,  76.    Citation  of  Ilishup 
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Compton  and  the  fiBllcmB  of  Magdalene  CoUese  beftm  it,  (Me  Complex 
Magdalene  College,)  226     lU  dissolation,  363. 

Hind  and  Panther,  the  accoant  of.;  156,  157. 

Ilolland ;  its  treaty  with  Jamea  II.,  1.  Its  dissatisfaction  at  Jamea's  dis- 
missal of  Halifax,  10.  Its  printing  presses  in  the  17th  century,  904^ 
Its  hold  upon  William's  feelings,  142,  145.  Its  politics;  estrangement 
of  Lewis's  party,  336.  Lewis's  conduct  to  its  settlers  in  France,  ^6, 837. 
Sanctions  William's  expedition  to  England,  354, 355.  Sends  eongratulip 
tions  to  William,  470. 

liolt.  Sir  John ;  removed  firom  the  Kecnrdership,  213. 

Holloway,  Judge,  293,  293,  297.    His  dismiswal  from  the  Bench,  326. 

Hough,  John :  his  character;  election  as  President  of  Magdalene  College, 
and  annulment  thereof  by  the  High  Commission,  226.  Refusal  of  tiM 
Fellows  to  elect  Parker  in  his  place,  222,  227.  Fruitless  efforts  of  Penn 
to  induce  him  to  alter  his  course,  231.  His  defence  before  the  Special 
Commipsion,  233.  Refuses  to  deliver  up  his  keys,  and  protests  agaiont 
the  pnKieedings,  233,  234.    See  Magdalene  College. 

HounsloK  Camp ;  its  formation  by  James,  80.    Its  dissolution,  330. 

House  of  Commons :  its  re-assemblage ;  ferment  excited  by  James*s  speech 
and  formation  of  a  country  party  to  oppose  his  encroachments,  14,  15. 
Appoints  a  committee  on  the  speech ;  defeats  the  gOTomment,  19,  90. 
Defeats  it  a  second  time,  21,  22.  Reprimanded  by  the  King,  23.  Com* 
mits  John  Coke  fbr  disrespectful  woros,  23.  Convention  called  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  463.  Its  election,  471.  Its  meeting,  483.  Character  of  its 
|irincipal  members,  483,  484.  Elect  Powle  Speaker,  485.  Declares  ths 
throne  vacant,  488.  Letter  of  James  to  it,  591.  Its  conference  with  the 
Lords,  505,  506. 

House  of  Lords;  its  reception  of  James's  speech,  14.  Opposes  the  gov* 
ernroent,  24,  27.  Its  meeting  after  James's  abdication,  485.  Its  pfo- 
oecdings,  485,  486.  Receives  the  Commons'  resolutions,  489.  Demitea 
Saneroft's  plan  of  a  regency,  490,  494.  Debates  the  Question  of  the  va- 
cancy of  the  throne,  49>5,  496,  499.  Rejects  it,  499.  Its  conference  with 
the  Commons,  505,  506.    And  submission,  507. 

Howe,  John ;  returns  from  banishment,  175.  James  endeavors  to  secure 
Ids  aid,  175,  176.    His  efforts  fur  a  coalition  with  the  clergy,  269. 

Hughes,  Margaret;  story  of  the  chain  of  pearls  given  to  her  by  Prines 
Rupert,  123. 

Huguenots;  policy  of  Richelieu  towards  the,  10.  Their  persecution  by 
Lewis  XIV.,  11.  Effects  thereof  in  England,  13.  Ill  treated  by  JaoMS* 
60,  63. 

Hume.  Sir  Patrick,  356,  474. 

Hyde,  Anne,  Duchess  of  York  ;  attempts  of  Tyrconnel  to  blast  her  re|mt»- 
tion,  38. 

I. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of;  proclaimed  by  James  II.,  164,  165.  Feelinc 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  regara 
to  it,  166, 167.     Hostilities  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  181, 183. 

,  second  Declaration ;  proclaimed,  267.    I'he  clergy  ordered  to 

read  it,  ib. 

Innocent  XI. ;  his  dissatisfaction  at  James's  proceedings,  8.  Protests 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots,  12,  16.  Opposition  of  ths 
Jesuits  to  his  suggestions ;  his  toleration  of  Jansenist  opinions,  47.  His 
indignation  at  Perth's  pretended  conversion,  89.  His  presumed  approval 
of  the  policy  of  William  of  Oringe,  and  dislike  of  James's  proceedings, 
206.  His  resentment  at  thp  choice  of  Castelmaine  as  Enelish  represen- 
tative at  his  court,  2%.  lie  refuses  to  admit  Petre  to  ecclesiastiosl  pi^ 
ffmnent,  and  dismisses  Castelmaine  fh>m  Rome,  209. 

Insurrection,  northern,  account  of  the.  307.  398. 
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Inlaod ;  itatc  of  the  law  on  the  lubjeet  of  niigkm  in  the  17th  century,  99. 
Hoidlity  of  its  races,  ib.  Its  aboriginal  peasantry  and  aristocracy',  100, 
103.  Sute  of  the  English  colony  in  it,  104.  Its  grievances,  104.  And 
the  course  which  James  ought  to  have  pursued  in  remofing  them,  104. 
106.    Dismay  of  its  English  colonists,  109. 

Irish  night,  account  of  the,  437,  et  seq. 

J. 

*ames  II. ;  his  position  after  the  suppression  of  the  Scotch  and  BngUsh 
rebellions,  1.  His  forei^  policy,  2.  His  designs  against  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  3.  His  projected  augmentation  of  tne  army«  and  designs  in 
faTor  of  the  Romish  faith,  3,  4.  His  Tiolation  of  the  Test  Act,  6,  8. 
Dismisses  Halifax  from  his  councils,  9.  His  perplexities  on  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Huguenots  by  Lewis,  13.  His  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
ferment  occasioned  by  it,  14.  His  welcome  to  the  Pope's  emissaricj,  16 
His  anger  at  the  opposition  of  the  country  party  to  his  projects,  18.  He 
reprimands  the  Commons,  23.  Failure  ot  his  attempt  to  restrain  the 
Lords'  discussions,  27.  He  prorogues  Parliament,  dismisses  Charles  Fox 
from  office,  and  degrades  Bishop  Compton,  28.  S^ptoms  of  discontent 
in  his  court,  32,  33.  Publishes  Charles's  manuscripts  in  support  of  the 
Romish  foith,  34,  36.  Misgivings  of  the  Tories  and  moderate  Catholics 
at  his  proceedings,  36,  37.  His  obligations  to  Tyrconnel,  38,  39.  His 
maritime  discussions  with  Bonrepaux,  41.  Influence  of  Petre  and  the 
Jesuits  in  his  councils,  47.  His  temper  and  opinions,  48.  Is  encour- 
aged in  his  errors  by  Sunderland,  49,  60.  His  uneasiness  at  Jeflfrey's 
illness,  62.  His  amours  with  Catharine  Sedley,  64,  66.  His  sbandon- 
ment  of  his  foreign  allies,  69.  His  ill  treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  60. 
His  furtiier  psorogation  of  Psrliament,  and  determination  to  exercise  the 
dispensing  power,  68.  His  dismission  of  refractory  judges,  64.  Author- 
izes Roman  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical  benefices,  66.  (See  Sclater ; 
Walker  )  Nominates  a  Papist  to  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  OxfintL 
and  disposes  of  vacant  bishoprics,  68.  Resolves  to  use  his  ecolesiafl^ical 
supremacy  against  the  Anglican  Chnrch,  68,  69.  Creates  a  new  Conrt 
of  Hi^h  Commission,  72,  73.  His  treatment  of  Sancroft,  74.  His  per- 
plexities on  Compton's  trial,  and  hint  to  Rochester,  76.  Effect  of^hia 
proceedings  on  tnde,  and  formation  of  a  camp  at  Hounalow,  79.  Hia 
orders  for  torturing  the  Scotch  rioters ;  and  plans  for  legalising  Roman- 
ism in  Scotland,  91.  Opposition  of  the  Scottish  Council  to  nis  views, 
and  summons  of  three  or  them  to  London,  92.  His  interview  and  unsat- 
isfactory negotiations  with  them,  92,  93.  He  determines  to  proceed  fai 
defiance  of  Taw,  96,  98.  His  order  for  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Holy- 
rood  ;  abrogation  of  laws  against  Papists  in  Scotland,  98.  Course  which 
he  ought  to  have  followed  in  Ireland*  104,  106.  His  errors,  107.  Nomi- 
nates Tyrconnel  General  in  Ireland,  108.  His  favoritism  towards  Tyr- 
eonnel,  108.  His  cnspleasure  towards  Clarendon,  114.  Hb  determinatum 
to  displace  Rochester,  and  hesitations  on  the  subject,  116.  Renews  hii 
acquaintance  with  Catharine  Sedley,  117.  His  attempts  to  convert  Roch- 
ester to  Romanism,  117, 118.  His  dismissal  of  Rochester,  117,  121.  Hu 
dismissal  of  Clarendon,  and  exaltrtion  of  Tyrconnel,  122.  His  nomina- 
tion of  Papista  to  the  highest  offices  in  England,  and  course  of  policy 
indicated  1^  his  disgrace  of  the  Hydes,  124,  126.    Effect  of  his  altered 

e»licy  upon  the  proceedings  of  WUliam,  144.  He  grants  a  pension  to 
ryaen  on  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  164.  Changje  in  nis  policv 
«>wards  the  Puritans,  168.  He  grants  a  partial  toleration  in  Scotland, 
161.  His  closetings  with  the  Tories,  162,  lOi.  He  publishes  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence,  164.  His  altercations  with  the  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Nonconformist  persecutions,  168.  His  sulgugation  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  dumissal  of  his  confessor  at  their  suggestions,  172.  His  attempu 
VOL.  n.  45 
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vpon  fhe  honesty  of  John  Howe.  175.  Hit  btenriew  with  Wflliam  KMbiy 
I78.  His  disquiet  at  William's  reply  to  his  agents,  and  urgent  letters  to 
William  and  Mary,  182.  Proofs  of  the  necessity  of  restraints  npon  hie 
exercise  of  the  preroeative,  184, 187.  Hi«  enmity  to  Burnet,  189.  Grow- 
ing enmity  between  him  and  William,  202.  His  conduct  on  the  occasioo 
of  the  consecration  uf  the  Nuncio,  210.  He  dismisMes  Somerset  from 
office,  211.  His  dissolution  of  Parliament,  212.  Him  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings against  the  universities,  (See  Cambridge  UniTersity;  Ml^;dalelle 
College;  Oxford  University;  UniTersities.)  llecommends  Anthony 
Farmer  for  President  of  Magdalene  College,  224.  Sets  out  on  a  royu 
progress,  228.  His  interview  with  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College, 
290.  His  employment  of  Penn  to  negotiate  with  them,  231.  Sends 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  tu  Oxford,  232.  His  scheme  for  preventing 
the  l*rincess  of  Orange  from  succeeding  to  the  Irish  crown,  240.  Hit 
determination  to  pack  a  Parliament,  245.  His  plan  for  elfc<:ting  that 
object,  246,  262,  256.  His  dismissal  of  public  officers,  264.  Uis  new 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  267.  HIh  interview  with  tho  bishops,  272^ 
273.  Effect  of  the  disobedience  of  the  clergy  upon  his  plans,  27>,  276w 
He  resolves  to  prosecute  the  seven  bishops  for  libel,  27/.  He  interro* 
gates  and  endeavors  to  intimidate  them,  278,  279.  He  commits  them  to 
the  Tower,  280,  282.  Birth  of  his  son,  the  Pretender,  and  popular  belief 
in  the  child'«  supposititiousness,  2S1.  His  conduct  after  tne  trial  of 
the  bishops,  324.  His  dismissions  and  promotions,  331.  He  receives 
warnings  of  William's  project,  348.  Exertionn  of  Lewis  to  save  him, 
350.  lie  frustrates  them,  3-31,  3o2.  He  becomes  aware  uf  his  danger, 
359.  His  naval  and  military  means,  359,  361.  He  attempts  tu  conciliate 
his  subjects,  361,  362.  Gives  audience  tu  the  bishops,  362.  His  conces- 
sions  ill  received,  363,  364.  He  submits  to  the  Privy  Council  pn>of«  of 
his  son's  birth,  366.  His  conduct  on  receiving  William's  declaration, 
370,  372.  His  conversation  with  the  bishups,  383,  ^5.  He  confers  the 
archbishopric  of  York  on  Lamplugh,  and  receives  tidings  of  Cnrnbury's 
deifertion,  390.  His  interview  witn  Ciarendun,  and  with  his  military  offi- 
cers, 391,  392.  The  Peers  petition  him  for  a  Parliament,  393.  He  re- 
fuses, and  repruves  the  bishops,  394.  He  sets  out  for  Salisbury,  394,  395. 
I'ruitors  in  his  camp,  400,  401.  He  retreats  from  Salisbury,  402.  He  is 
deserted  by  Prince  George  and  Onnond,  4-)3.  He  returns  to  London,  ib. 
He  summons  a  council  of  Peers,  406  He  appoints  comm'ssioncrs  to 
treat  with  William,  409.  His  perfidy,  410.  He  prepares  for  flight,  410, 
411.  He  prepares  to  send  the  Queen  and  his  son  to  France,  and  sends 
for  Lauzun,  42'3.  His  renewed  preparations  for  flight,  429.  He  departs, 
ib.  Commotion  created  by  his  flight,  430.  He  is  detained  near  Sheer- 
ness,  441,  442.  The  Lords  order  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  446.  He  re- 
turns to  Whitehall,  448.  Culls  a  council,  449.  Receives  a  message  from 
William,  ib.  Sets  out  for  Rochester,  4o3.  His  flight  from  Rochester, 
46:).     He  arrives  at  St.  Gemiains,  468.     His  letter  to  the  Convention,  60L 

iane:  bis  toryism  ;  he  is  selected  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  118.    Scandals  occasioned  thereby.  119. 

lansenists  :  their  rise  and  triumph  over  the  Jesuits,  46,  47. 

letfreys,  Geoige,  Lord  ;  his  failure  as  a  speaker  in  the  Lords,  27,  and  note. 
His  appointment  as  High  Steward  on  Lord  Delamcre's  tiial,  30.  Hii 
grudge  against  Delamere,  and  failure  of  his  artifices  to  procure  a  convic- 
tion, 31.  His  perfidy,  52.  His  remonstrance  on  the  burning  of  Claude's 
book,  and  rebun  from  James,  60,  61.  His  nomination  to  the  presidency 
of  James's  High  Commission  Court,  and  qualifications  for  the  post,  73. 
His  insolence  to  Bishop  Compton,  and  tacit  reproval  by  his  brothtrr  com 
missioners,  75,  76.  Penalty  inflicted  by  him  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
194.  His  insults  to  the  deputies  from  Cambridge,  and  perversion  of 
Scripture,  219,  220.  His  behavior  to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College 
and  instUt  to  Dr.  Fairfax,  226.    His  conduct  towards  'he  Chartrrb<(;vte 
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tnifttees,  227.    He  adTisei  James  to  prosecute  the  bishops  for  libel.  S77 
DiscoTered  and  arrested  by  the  mob,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  438,  437. 

/enoer.  Sir  Thomas ;  his  visit  to  Oxford  on  the  special  commission,  and 
conduct  there,  232. 

Jennings,  Sir  Edmund ;  opposes  the  court  psrty  in  the  Commons,  15. 

— — — ,  Frances,  Lady  Tyrconnel ;  her  youthful  vagaries,  199. 

— — — — ,  Sarah.     See  Churchill,  Lady. 

Jermyn.    See  Dover. 

J  esuits ;  opposed  to  the  Pope,  42.  Account  of  the  Order  of.  42,  47.  8e- 
rere  laws  against  them  in  England,  77t  78.  Their  comparative  security 
ki  Ireland,  99.  Their  subjugation  of  James,  172.  Their  reception  uf  Cas- 
telmaine  in  Rome,  208.  Their  schemes  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
Crown,  238,  239. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  154. 

■  ,  Samuel ;  his  address  circulated  amongst  the  soldiers  at  Houns- 

low,  81.  Uis  character ;  controversy  excited  hy  his  comparison  of  James 
to  Julian  the  Apostate,  ib.  His  conviction  for  a  libel  on  James ;  and 
acquaintance  witn  Hugh  Speke,  82.  Is  sentenced  to  flogging  and  the 
pillory,  83.  His  degradation  from  the  priesthood,  83,  84.  Apathy  of  the 
clergy  towards  him,  84. 

Johnstone;    acts   as  agent  between  William  and  the  English  Opposi- 
^on,  202. 

Jones,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  dismissed  from  the  Bench,  64. 

Judges ;  their  subserviency  to  James  II.,  1.  Dismissal  of  four  of  the  re- 
fractory^ 64.  See  Charlton;  Jefireys;  Jones;  Milton;  Montague; 
Neville. 


Keating,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleat ;  hii  protest 
against  Tyrconners  proceedings,  112. 

Kendall,  Captain  James;  opposes  the  court  party;  his  reply  to  Middle- 
ton,  20. 

Ken,  Bishop,  135. 

KifBn,  William ;  his  influence  among  the  Baptists ;  his  Interview  with  the 
King,  178. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy ;  his  adherence  to  Protestantiim,  10.  He  profeeiee 
loysity,  392.    He  prepares  to  desert,  400 


Lsinez,  45. 

Lamplugh,  Bishop,  390. 

Langley,  Sir  Roger,  292,  298. 

Lauder,  Sir  John,  or  Fountainhall,  94. 

Jjauderdale,  450. 

lAuzun,  Antonine,  Count  of;  his  vicissitudes,  425.  He  undertakee  to  eoo* 
vey  the  Queen  and  her  son  to  France,  426, 427.  He  is  restored  to  Lewis's 
favor,  467. 

1  estrange,  Roger ;  visits  Edinburgh  to  aid  James's  encroaehments,  9S 
He  answers  the  "  Letter  to  Dissenters,*'  174. 

Itevinx,  Sir  Ores  well ;  retained  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops,  293. 

Lewis  XIV. ;  his  chagrin  at  the  treaty  between  James  and  the  States  Gen- 
eral, 2.  His  delight  at  Halifax's  dismissal,  10.  His  persecutions  of  the 
Huguenots,  11,  12.  His  instructions  to  Barillon  to  foment  disputes  be- 
tween James  and  the  Parliament,  17.  (See  Barillon  and  Bonrepaux.) 
His  alliance  with  the  JpRuitM,  47*  His  pension  to  Sunderlana,  50.  His 
subjugation  of  Hollcnd,  and  conduct  to  William  of  Orange,  144 
145.  Comi/ttrison  between  them,  145.  His  offer  to  aid  in  kidnapping 
Burriet,  189.    His  negotiatious  with  James  concerning  the  leoall  of  the 
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Britisli  troop*,  208.  Hit  omnplidty  in  T^rrcomicPt  tehemM,  Ml.  aIiuh 
doned  bj  hiiipartv  in  Holland,  336.  His  persecutions  of  Dnteh  settlers 
in  France,  33?.  His  quarrel  with  the  Pope  concerning  the  franchises^ 
839.  Proceedings  of  his  ambassador  in  Ronie,  340.  His  deidgn  on  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne,  340  His  alarm  at  James's  eondaet,  319.  Hit 
exertions  to  ssto  James,  350.  He  inTsdet  Oermanj,  363.  Jot  of  hit 
court  at  his  victories,  353.  His  treatment  of  Lausun,  425.  His  emo- 
tions on  James's  flight,  466.  His  preparations  for  reoenring  the  QnetaL 
467.  He  restores  Lausun  to  his  favor,  ib.  Hit  liberality  to  tho  czfltd 
pair,  468,  469. 

L^ngton,  Lord,  506. 

Ltybum,  John ;  emissary  from  the  Pope,  16.  His  partieipatioB  in  tho  at- 
tempted conrersion  of  Kochester,  117.  He  officiates  at  the  oonsecratkM 
of  the  Nuncio,  210.    His  advice  to  James,  363.    He  it  arrested,  48T. 

licenses ;  meditated  withdrawal  of  by  James  IL,  264. 

Lillibullero,  335,  336. 

lincoln,  Earl  of,  506. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  483. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  271. 

,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  271,  272. 

Lobb,  Stephen ;  his  early  career,  174.  Hit  reconeilittlon  with  fiio  Ooortt 
and  servility  to  his  new  masters,  ib.  * 

Locke,  John ;  his  reasons  against  tolerating  Romanism,  7. 

Lockhart,  Sir  Oeorge,  Privy  Councillor  of  Scotland;  his  eharaeter,  91. 
Returns  to  Scotland  and  opposes  the  King,  94. 

London,  Bishop  of.    See  Compton. 

London ;  the  Huguenots  erect  silk  factoriM  in  its  eastern  suburbs,  12.  Bt- 
tablishment  of  convents  and  Jesuitical  institutions,  77.  Excitement  at 
the  opening  of  a  Romish  chapel  in  Lime  Street,  78.  Effect  of  James's 
proceedings  on  its  trade,  80.  Alarm  and  subsequent  gayeties  of  its  citi« 
sens  at  the  Hounslovr  Camp,  ib.  Attack  on  Roman  Catholic  property  in, 
385.  Its  agitation  pending  James's  negotiations  with  William,  4i2.  Cir- 
culation  of  forged  proclamations  in,  413.  Its  excitement  on  James's 
flight,  431,  440.  Its  corporation  welcomes  William,  455.  It  lends  money 
to  him,  4^. 

Lords.    See  House  of  Lords. 

Lords  of  Articles,  Scotland ;  their  conduct  in  ref^nce  to  James's  en- 
croachments, 94,  97.    Their  character,  98. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord;  sets  out  to  join  William,  387,  388.  Is  captured  by 
Beaufort's  troops,  388.  The  people  of  Gloucester  liberate  him,  415.  Hit 
triumphal  entry  into  Oxford,  ib.  His  conduct  in  the  Lords,  500.  Wll> 
liara  expostulates  with  him,  500. 

Lowther,  Sir  John ;  protests  against  the  corrupt 'elections,  24. 

Lucas,  Lord,  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  431. 

Lumley,  Lord ;  joins  the  party  of  William  of  Orange,  S18b    H« 
Newcastle,  414. 

M. 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of,  356,  380. 

Mackensie,  Sir  Oeorge,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  95. 

Madrid.     Sec  Spain. 

Msgvlalene  College,  Oxford ;  founded  by  William  of  Waynflete,  222. 
thony  Farmer  recommended  by  James  for  its  president,  224.  Election 
of  its  president,  226.  Citation  of  its  Fellows  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion, to.  James  recommends  it  to  elect  Parker,  ib.  Its  Fellows  cited 
before  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  reprimanded,  230.  Failure  of  Penn's 
efforts  to  procure  their  submission,  231,  232.  Special  commission  to  ad- 
indicate  upon  their  contumacy  ;  installation  of  Parker  as  its  president 

238.    Ejection  of  its  Fellows.  234.     Is  turned  into  a  Popish  ' 

nary,  236 
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Ifagittrates ;  questionf  imt  to  them  bj  Jamet'i  orders,  253,  254.  TJuir 
politic  answers,  2o4. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  998. 

Mansuete,  Father ;  conferaor  to  James  II. ;  his  dismissal  from  office,  172. 

Mary  of  Modena,  wife  of  Jaro#>s  II.,  55.  Lady  Rochefiter*s  appeal  to  her, 
Iw.  Her  aversion  for  Tyrconnel,  122.  Iler  reported  acceptance  of  a 
bribe  from  him,  123.  Her  pregnancy ;  popular  disbelief  in  the  foct,  241, 
242.  Her  dang^  after  Anne's  flight,  405.  She  departs  for  France,  427. 
Her  perils  at  Lambeth,  and  emtiarkation  at  Oravesend,  427.  Her  re- 
ception by  Lewis,  467.    Homage  paid  to  her  at  the  French  court,  469. 

Mary,  Princess  of  Orange ;  her  marriage  to  William  determined  by  politi* 
cal  considerations,  135.  Her  relations  to  the  Prince,  135, 140.  KemoTM 
William's  anxieties,  140.  Acquiesces  in  William's  project,  819,  320. 
Her  letter  to  D&nby,  502.  Her  arrival  in  England,  oil.  Accepts  ih/B 
crown  jointly  with  William,  613.     Is  proclaimed,  ib, 

Massey,  John,  a  Papist ;  appointed  Dean  of  Christ  church,  68. 

MassiUon ;  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  William  of  Ohranae,  145,  ntU 

Maynaid.  Sir  John ;  opposes  the  augmenution  of  the  forces,  18.  RefasM 
to  hold  a  brief  against  the  Bishops,  291.  His  reply  to  William's  oour- 
tesies,  455.  His  reply  to  Sawyer's  objection,  463.  Takes  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  486,  487^    Protests  against  mob  rule,  500. 

Melfort,  John,  Lord ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  88.  Brings  Jamea'a 
letter  to  the  Convention,  501. 

Middleton  ;  supports  the  Court  party  in  the  Commons,  15,  20.  Hia  expos- 
tulations with  Darcy  and  KeudaU,  20.  His  misgivings  as  to  Jamee'i 
conduct,  34. 

Military  offences ;  ill^^lv  punished,  212. 

Militia  ;  insinuations  of  James  against  its  efficiency,  14,  18.  Adoption  of 
a  resolution  for  increasing  its  efficiency,  19. 

Milton,  Christopher,  brother  of  the  poet ;  appointed  a  judge,  64. 

Montague,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  oismissed  from  office,  64. 

,  Charles,  and  Matthew  Pnor;   notice  of,  157.    Chosen  to  the 
Convention,  4S4. 

Mordaunt,  Charles,  Viscount ;  his  character,  eccentric  career,  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  King's  schemes,  26.  His  suggestions  to  William  of  Onnge, 
151.  He  volunteers  to  accompany  William's  expedition,  356.  He  listens 
to  Wildman's  projects,  359.    His  duty  at  Exeter,  379. 

Mordaunt,  Henry.    See  Peterborough. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  his  character,  217. 

Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of;  abjures  Protestantism,  89.  Appointed 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  vice  Queensberry,  93. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  487,  495. 

N. 

Neville,  Judj^e ;  dismissed  from  office,  64. 

Newcastle ;  its  inhabitants  declare  for  William,  414. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac ;  appears  before  the  High  Commission  Court  as  depaty 
from  his  University,  219.    His  election  to  William's  Convention,  4UM. 

Newton  Abbot;  its  memorial  of  William  of  Orange,  378. 

Nonconformists ;  early  rigor  of  James  towards  them,  159.  His  meditated 
league  with  them,  163,  et  seo.  Their  feelings  on  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence being  nroclaimed,  1C6.  Determination  of  the  Church  to  outbid 
James  in  his  oftcni  to  them,  167,  168.  Their  appearance  at  court,  168. 
Their  wavering  between  the  two  contending  parties,  171.  Adherence  of 
some  of  them  to  the  King,  173.  (See  Alsop ;  Care ;  Lobb ;  Penn ;  Rose- 
well.)  Opposition  of  the  majority  to  the  court,  175.  (See  Baxter;  Bun- 
van ;  Howe ;  Kiffin.^  Effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  upon  the 
eharaeter  of  their  reU^ous  serrioes,  179.  Their  pfttriotim  on  the  publi- 
eation  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  268. 

45* 
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Norfolk,  Dulca  of;  attempts  to  eafoffeo  JoMt'ft  pbnir  SM^    H» 

for  WnUam,  416. 
Northampton,  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of ;  hia  death  in  dofeneo  ol 
Northumberland,  Duke  of;  he  connirei  at  Jamea'a  flightt  €2Bl    Ho  d^ 

elan»  for  William,  430. 
Norwich ;  declares  for  William,  416. 
Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  191.    Oppoaee  Jamoi'a  polfoff  191. 

Hia  conferences  with  Dykvelt,  19.    He  aeoedet  from  WilUarn'o  fntf,  tiS> 

His  conduct  in  the  conference  with  the  Commons,  607* 

O. 

Oirtos,  Titos;  success  of  his  frauds  attributable  to  tho  sssl  of  the  Bamam 
CathoUos,  6,  6.    (See  Powis.} 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  Earl  of;  Tyreonnel's  plot  for  assassinatfag  Mm, 38u 
He  encourages  James's  amour  with  Catharine  Sedley,  dH,  His  lecoll  frooi 
Ireland,  107.    He  supports  the  Charterhouse  trustees,  238.    His  death,  MS. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  grandson  of  the  above ;  he  is  elected  Chanoellor  of  Ox- 
ford UniTcrsit^,  328.    He  deserts  to  the  Prince's  camn,  402,  40S. 

Oxford,  University  of;  its  loyalty  to  James  II.  during  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion2214.  James's  interference  with  its  rights,  217.  Arrival  of  tho  King 
at,  230.  Elects  Ormond  as  Chancellor,  288.  Its  wdcome  to  Lovelaoo, 
416.    See  Magdalene  College. 

,  Bbhops  ol    See  Parker ;  Hall. 

—  Corporation ;  its  refusal  to  submit  to  James's  dictation,  2M. 

,  Aubrey  de  V ere.  Earl  of ;  his  ancestors  and  their  exploits,  247. 
He  refuses  to  aid  in  James's  projects,  and  is  dismissed  from  Lis  oftsos 
248.    He  attends  James's  council,  406. 

P. 

Parker,  Samuel ;  nominated  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  88.  Befiisal  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  Magdalene  Collie  to  elect  him  as  their  President  on  James's 
recommendation,  227.  His  installation  as  President,  234.  His  last  pub> 
lication,  and  death,  236. 

Papists.    See  Roman  Catholics. 

Parliament;  its  devotion  to  King  James,  1.  Its  reassemblage ;  speech 
from  the  throne;  ferment  thereupon ;  complacencv  of  the  Lords,  14,  Idu 
(See  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords.)  Irorog^tions  from  timft 
to  time,  28,  69,  63,  116,  164.    lU  dissoluUon,  212. 

Parties ;  state  of  on  James  II.'s  abdication,  476.    See  Tories ;  Whigs. 

PsMcal,  Blaise ;  effects  of  his  writings  upon  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  46, 47* 

Patrick,  Simon ;  selected  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Sng^ 
land,  118. 

Pearson,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester,  69. 

Pechell.  John,  Vice-Chan ccllor  of  Cambridge  University ;  summoned  b^ 
fore  the  High  Commission  Court,  219.    His  ejection  from  his  oiBoe,  290l 

Pemberton;  retained  for  the  Bishops,  291.  His  altercations  with  the 
Crown  counsel,  293. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  263. 

Penn,  William ;  his  close  connection  with  Stephen  Lobb  at  court,  174.  Ho 
endeavors  to  reconcUe  William  KifBn  with  Jamen  II.,  178.  His  journey 
to  the  Hague,  and  exhortations  to  William,  181.  His  misgiving  as  to 
James's  course,  and  proposal  of  various  equivalents,  186.  His  discourse 
at  Chester  on  James's  visit,  229.  Failure  of  his  attempted  mediaUoo 
with  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College.  231. 

Perth,  Jamm  Drummond,  Earl  of ;  Chancellor  of  Six>tland  ;  his  apostesy 
to  Romanism,  88.  His  pobition  on  William's  accession.  473  He  tahes 
refu^  at  his  country  seat,  ib.  At^emp^  U>  l«»ve  Sootland;  is  dsteet^ 
and  imprisoned,  473. 
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PMnboitmgh,  Henrj,  Eail  of;  conTertad  to  Rimiaairai,  152.  Faihuv  of 
his  plan  to  sutnrert  ProtestaDtisro,  256.    His  action  against  Williams,  206. 

Fetro,  Bdward,  Vio€>ProTincial  of  the  Jesuits ;  his  character,  47.  Kemon- 
strates  with  James  on  his  attachment  to  Catharine  Sedley,  66.  Uis  in- 
fluence in  the  state,  116.  His  malevolence  towards  the  Hydes,  131.  Ao 
Juiesces  in  Trrcouiers  projects,  123.  His  suggestion  of  closeting  to 
amea,  162.  His  hatred  of  Father  Mansuete,  172.  Is  sworn  of  tha 
PriTT  Council,  246. 

Pollexfen,  283. 

Pope.    See  Innocent, 

Popham.    See  Charterhouse. 

Fortman,  Sir  William,  806. 

FowelL  Sir  John,  196.  His  oondnet  on  the  tiial  of  the  Bishops,  200,  Wt. 
Hisdismissal,  326. 

Fowis,  Thomas ;  his  character,  and  appointment  as  Solioitor-Oeneralt  00^ 
Hia  report  of  the  effect  of  the  Bishops'  acquittal,  800. 

Fbwis,  WilHam  Herbert,  Earl  of  (a  Catholic  peer) ;  his  high  character. 
His  nomination  to  the  Priyy  Council,  66.     His  patriotic  advice  to  ~ 
118.    His  qualifications  for  the  Vicerojalty  of  Ireland,  122.    Assists  ta 
the  Queen's  flight,  427.    Attack  made  on  his  house,  437. 

Powle,  Henry ;  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commoners,  462.  He  is  chosMi 
speaker  of  the  Convention,  486.  He  attends  William  on  his  acceptaiMt 
of  the  Crown,  612. 

Ptosbyterianism ;  atuehment  of  the  Scottish  people  to,  and  penaltiM 
against,  87,  88.    See  Nonconformists. 

Preston ;  his  misgivings  as  to  James's  arbitrary  proceedings,  34.  Hie  M^ 
ure  to  carry  out  James's  plans  for  subverting  rrotestantiwn,  263* 

Pretender,  the.    See  Stuart,  Charles  Edward. 

Prideaux.    See  Clergy. 

Prior,  Matthew,  157.    See  Montague,  Charles. 

Pulton,  Andrew,  a  Jesuit ;  specimen  of  his  compodtioB,  80^  not9, 

Puritans.    See  Nonconformists. 

a 

Quakers.    See  Noneonformists. 

Qoeensberry,  William  Douglass,  Duke  of;  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotbad,  flOL 
Eflbrts  to  connect  him  with  the  Edinburgh  riots,  91.  Withdrawal  of 
koBors  firom  him,  91, 98.    His  expulsion  from  all  his  employasents,  Oil 


Regulators,  Board  of;  its  eonstitutioB  and  otgeots,  246w 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  3£f7. 

Revolution,  the  English.    Its  character,  618,  ti  tef. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal ;  his  suteemanlike  poUey  towards  the  Hugocaotiy  II. 

Right,  Declaration  of,  610,  611. 

Rochester,  Bishop  of.    See  Sprat. 
,  I^dy,  66. 

,  Kochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  Lord  TreMorer ;  bit  walm 

givings  as  to  James's  arbitrary  proceedings,  84.  Eflbrts  of  the  Jesoili  ti 
onbvert  his  influence  with  the  King,  47,  50,  63.  His  intrigves  In  Ikvor  of 
Catharine  Sedley,  55.  Decline  of  bis  influence  with  the  King,  57,  wdlif 
58.  His  reluctant  acceptance  of  a  scAt  io  Jameses  High  Commissioa 
Court,  75.  His  ODndemnation  of  Bishop  Compton,  Ut,  Intrignes  of  tbt 
Jesuits  for  his  overthrow,  115.  Efforts  of  James  to  convert  nfan  to  Ro- 
manism, 116,  120.  His  dismission,  121.  He  attenipts  to  enforoe  Jamei^ 
illegal  plans,  254.  He  prepares  a  petitiun  for  a  Parliament,  898.  De* 
%uS$  the  petition,  393.    Deelares  fur  William,  430. 

— -» ,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of ;  oonvertsd  from  atheiiai  by  Bvaet,  lit. 

Renan  Oatbwlios ;  designs  of  James  II.  in  their  &Ter,  4.    fbiliagii  t» 
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premed  by  their  chiefs  in  regard  to  James's  arhitnuy  oonduct,  96.  ClMr- 
actera  of  the  leadens  of  the  violent  section  of,  37.  (See  AlbeTille ;  Ca»> 
tehnaine;  Dover;  T}Tconnel;  Jesuits.)  Determination  of  James  to 
exercise  the  dispensing  power  in  their  favor,  63.  Colorable  establishment 
of  his  right  by  law,  66.  (See  Hales.)  Their  admission  to  political  and 
ecclesiastical  ofticcs,  67.  Pul)hc  discontent  at  the  exhibition  of  ^eir 
paraphernalia  in  the  Mtreets,  77.  Kiots  and  interruptions  to  their  cere- 
monies in  the  provinces,  77,  79.  Their  divines  overmatched  in  oontio- 
versy,  86.  Favor  Rhown  to  their  religion  in  Scotland,  and  riots  in  oonso- 
quence,  90,  91.  Their  freedom  in  Irelund,  98.  Consequences  of  theii 
temporary  ascendency,  107.  Their  admission  to  power  and  emolament 
in  Ireland,  110,  112,  •123,  124.  Denial  to  the  Dissenters  of  immunities 
nraiited  to  them,  168.  Toleration  allowed  to  them  in  Scotland,  162. 
Opinion  of  William  and  Mary  on  the  impolicy  of  James's  indulgences, 
and  vindication  of  their  opinions,  183,  188.  Their  appointment  as  shet^ 
ifiis,  256.    Attack  on  their  chapels  and  houses  in  Lonaon,  433,  435. 

Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen ;  their  character,  tastes,  and  habits  in 
the  17th  century,  256,  2o8. 

Bonquillo,  Spanish  ambassador ;  his  property  destroyed  by  the  mob,  435. 

Rosewell,  Thomas,  a  Nonconformist;  supports  James  in  his  conflict  with 
the  Church,  173. 

Bumsey,  John,  29. 

Russell,  Edward ;  his  character ;  rupture  with  the  Court,  and  positioii  to 
Dykvelt's  councils,  196.  Proposes  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  desoeal  am 
England,  314.    Joins  him  at  Exeter,  388. 

,  Ladv  Rachel,  32,  61,  note. 

,  William,  Lord,  138. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  2-73,  298. 

8. 

Sacheverell,  WiUiam,  483. 

Saint  Victor ;  assists  in  the  flight  of  the  Queen  and  her  son,  427. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of;  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  152  Trae 
bill  found  against  him,  412. 

Bancroft,  WiUiam,  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  35.  He  declines  acting  on 
James's  High  Commission  Court,  74.  Meeting  of  the  prelates  at  his 
palace,  270.  Is  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  276,  277.  His  pas- 
toral letter  after  his  acquittal,  305.  Has  an  audience  with  James,  362. 
His  suggestions,  363.  lie  disavows  the  invitation  to  William,  372.  His 
conversation  with  James,  384.  Heads  the  Peers  with  a  petition  for  a 
Parhainent,  393.  Heads  the  Royalists,  459.  His  plan  for  a  regency,  478 
Specimen  of  his  composition,  »6.,  note. 

Sarstield ;  his  encounter  with  William's  troops,  399. 

Savoy ;  a  Jesuitical  establishment  erected  in  the,  77. 

Sawyer,  Attorney  General  to  James  II. ;  refuses  to  pervert  the  law,  64,  66. 
His  dismissal  from  office,  265.  Defends  the  Bishops  on  their  tnal,  90SL 
His  question  concerning  William's  power,  462. 

Sax  ton  ;  his  perjuries  on  Delamere's  trial,  31. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  253. 

Schomberg,  Frederic,  Count  of;  his  character ;  services  to  Lewis  XIV., 
and  appointment  as  William's  lieutenant,  355.  Accompanira  Williank, 
380.     Avoids  fighting,  399.    Enters  London,  454. 

Sdater,  Edward ;  his  apostasy,  66. 

Scotch  privy  councillors;  a*  deputation  of,  sent  to  London,  94.  Their 
n^otiations  with  the  King,  ib. 

6  »tiand ;  stutc  of  religiuus  feeling  in,  87.  Royal  encouragement  of  Ro- 
manism in,  and  its  consequences,  90.  Meeting  of  its  Parliament,  and 
refusal  ut  it»  members  to  sanction  James's  schemes,  93,  96.  Arbitrary 
system  of  government  in,  97,  98.  Partial  toleration  granted  in,  1^  Its 
pffooeedings  on  James's  abdication.  472. 
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Stott,  Sir  Walter,  154. 

Seal,  the  Great;  James's  anxiet;f  concerninff  it,  410. 

Bedley,  Catharine ;  her  amour  with  Jarnen  II.,  64.  Her  opposition  to  the 
King's  wishes,  and  departure  from  England,  56.  She  returns  and  rtucws 
her  connection  with  him,  116,  117. 

,  Sir  Charles,  53. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward ;  his  speech  against  James's  project  for  augmenting 
the  army,  18.  Attempts  to  remedy  Coke's  indiscretion,  24.  Joins  Wil- 
liam, 995.    Organizes  William's  party,  396. 

Sharp,  John ;  disobeys  James's  eoict,  and  is  suspended,  72.  Incun  th« 
Commons'  displeasure,  ^5. 

HmH  A  ;  list  of,  nominated  hy  JnoMt  11.,  267. 

Sherloek,  'Willinm  j  refbsea  to  comply  with  James's  prohihftion,  and  itde* 
prived  of  his  pension,  71.  Uis  plan  of  government  after  the  iHght  ol 
James,  476. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew  ;  appointed  Recorder  of  London,  214.  Assists  fai 
the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  2U1. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles,  Earl  of  ^  sketoh  of  his  ancestors,  248.  His  fatber't 
tragical  end,  ib.  He  abjures  Romanism,  refuses  to  enforce  James's  ille- 
gal projects,  and  is  dismissed,  249.  Is  threatened  with  assassination,  252* 
Joins  in  inviting  William  to  England,  315.  Is  selected  to  earrj  WUliun'f 
message,  451,  454. 

Skelton,  Bevil ;  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  410.     Dismissed,  43L 

Sidney,  Henry  ;  his  character,  and  connection  with  William  of  Orange,  S14, 
315,  316,  317.     His  connection  with  Lady  Sunderland,  347. 

Smith,  Dr.  Thomas  ;  aspires  to  the  presidentship  of  Magdalene  College, 
224.  His  conduct  at  the  election,  224.  His  indecision  krafore  the  Special 
Commissioners,  233.  Escapes  the  apologies  attempted  to  be  foroed  from 
other  Fellows,  235.  Nicknamed  Doctor  Roguery,  in  consequence  of  hii 
oonduct  in  the  disputes,  235.     His  expulsion  from  his  fellowship,  236. 

Somers,  John,  (afterwards  Lord  Somers) ;  his  arguments  on  the  trial  <^ 
the  Seven  Bisho{)s,  296.  His  election  to  the  Convention,  484.  His  ar- 
guments in  the  conference  with  the  Lords,  505.  Is  appointed  ehairmaa 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Declaration  of  Right,  510. 

Somerset ;  (Carles  Seymour,  Duke  of ;  refVues  to  join  in  the  Nuncio's  pro* 
oession ;  his  dismissal  from  ofBoe,  210.  His  expulsion  from  his  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  252. 

Spain  ;  its  negotiations  with  James  II.,  2.  Alarm  of  Louis  XIV.  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  16.     See  Ronquillo. 

Speke,  Hugh  ;  his  character  and  imprisonment,  82.  He  avow^  a  forged 
proclamation,  414.     His  share  in  the  Irish  Night,  439. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester  ;  accepts  a  scat  in  Jameses  High  Com- 
mission Court,  74.     Takes  charge  of  Compton's  diocese,  76.     RmuIs  Urn 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  276.    Resigns  his  seat  in  the  High  fninii 
sion  Court,  327. 

Stafford,  Lord,  138. 

Stamford,  Thomas  Orey,  Earl  of;  his  committal  to  tha  Tow«r«  28.  flif 
liberation,  ib.    Joins  William  of  Orange,  308. 

Stewart,  James ;  correspondence  with  Fagel*  205. 

States  GeneraL    See  Holland. 

Stillingiieet ;  his  controversial  eminence,  117, 156.  Deelaxw  against  tha 
Indulgence,  270. 

Street,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  66. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward ;  his  birth,  281.  Popular  belief  in  his  suppositi- 
tiousness,  and  grounds  of  excuse  for  the  belief,  281,  283.  Plroofs  of  his 
birth  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  366.  He  is  sent  to  Portsmouth, 
385.  Returns  to  Whitehall,  425.  Is  conilded  to  Laaaon,  43^  And  am* 
barks  for  France,  427. 

Bunderlandt  Robert  Spencer  Earl  of;  encourages  Jamaa's  emwa  and  Uy 
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ments  hii  dislike  for  llocho«ter,  49,  50.  His  prewnded  ccm^wifcrn  to 
Romanism  by  the  King,  61.  Suggests  a  secret  committee  of  Roouui 
Catholics,  61.  His  growing  influence,  69.  His  nommation  to  serre  on 
James's  High  Commission  Court,  76.  Transferrence  of  the  direction  of 
a£fairs  to  his  cabal,  116,  116.  His  dread  of  Tyroonners  projects  regard- 
ing Ireland,  122.  Mutual  efforts  of  the  two  to  circumvent  each  ther,  •&. 
His  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Wanvickshire,  266.  His  recommendation  of 
concessions  to  the  King,  and  uneasiness  at  the  state  of  public  feeling,  28S. 
His  public  espousal  of  Romanism,  289.  His  oTwtures  to  William,  344. 
His  income,  344,  346.  His  prospects,  346.  His  wife  communicates  with 
Holland  for  him,  347, 348.  His  oisgrace,  and  ejection  from  office,  367, 368. 
Supremacy,  Act  of ;  determination  of  James  to  avail  himself  of  it  againel 
tne  Anglican  Church,  69.  Difficulties  in  his  way,  70.  See  High  Cobh 
mission  Court. 

T. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard ;  his  opposition  to  James's  encroaehments,  18. 
■,  Sir  William ;  his  eulogy  on  Bentinck,  134. 

Test  Act ;  violation  of  by  James  II.,  9.  Objections  of  the  Opposition  to 
the  King's  infractions  of  it,  17. 

Tewkesbury ;  failure  of  James's  plan  for  subverting  the  independence  ot 
its  corporation,  263. 

Thanet,  Earl  of,  263. 

Tillotson;  his  reasons  against  tolerating  the  Romish  £sith,  7.  His  at- 
tempted conversion  to  Romanism,  117.     See  Clergy. 

Tindui,  Matthew;  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  and  subsequent  attacks  on 
Christianity,  163. 

Titus,  Silas;  his  defection  frpm  the  Nonconformists,  327.  Attempts  to 
obtain  an  audience  with  William,  460. 

Torbay ;  its  appeairance  at  the  landing  of  William,  376.  Its  present  state, 
ib.    Its  memorial  of  William,  377. 

Tories ;  their  discontent  at  James's  conduct,  10.  Feeling  of  the  Protes- 
tants, 33.  Their  position  with  reference  to  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
141.  They  acknowledge  him  as  their  head,  149.  Attempts  of  James  to 
cajole  them,  163.  Change  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
resistance,  307.  Their  position  on  James's  abdication,  476,  479.  Their 
strength  in  the  Upper  House,  494.  They  negative  the  Whig  motion,  499. 
Are  Uiaten  in  the  Commons,  602. 

Trade ;  effect  of  Jiimes's  proceedings  upon,  80. 

Treby,  Sir  George ;  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Bishops.  291.  His  addreci 
to  William,  46.).     His  arguments  in  the  conference  with  the  Lords,  506. 

frelitwncy,  Bishop,  272.  His  remonstrance  to  James,  272.  Agitation  in  Coth- 
wall  pending  his  trial,  287.    He  welcomes  William's  troops  in  Bristol,  415 
,  Coli»nel,  392. 

Trinder,  Serjeant,  291 

Tomer,  Bishop  of  Ely,  270. 

Twisden,  Sir  William ;  supports  the  country  party,  18. 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of;  his  junction  with  the  violent  section 
of  Catholics,  38.  His  character  a  passport  to  the  favor  of  CharW  and 
James,  38.  His  alliance  with  Castelmaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville,  and 
counsel  to  James,  40.  His  nomination  to  the  military  rule  of  Ireland, 
108.  His  summons  to  Whitehall,  and  influence  at  Court  on  Irish  affairs, 
108.  His  preparations  for  arming  the  Celts,  and  return  to  Ireland,  111 
His  partiality  to  the  Papists,  and  treatment  of  Clarendon,  111.  His  con- 
duct in  the  Privy  Council,  112.  His  journey  to  Ix)ndon,  113.  His  cal- 
umnies against  Ilochester,  116.  Is  appointed  to  succeed  Clarendon,  122. 
His  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  dismay  of  the  colonists  thereupon,  124.  Hif 
unfitness  for  his  high  office.  162.  His  hatred  of  Father  Mansuete,  173 
His  return  to  England,  and  reception  by  James,  229.  His  proJAct  foi 
excluding  the  Princess  Mary  from  the  Iribb  Crown.  240. 
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DniTenities ;  tbeir  power  at  its  height  in  the  I7th  centnnr ;  eager  oompeti 
ifon  of  the  arifltocracj  for  the  distinctioiifl  eonferrea  by  them ;  rq(;aj 
splendor  of  their  academical  celebrations,  214,  215.    Their  peculiHr  hold 
upon  the  feelings  of  their  scholars,  2L5.    Their  exertions  and  sacrifloes 
on  oehalf  of.  the  Stuarts,  216.     See  Cambridge ;  Oxford. 

United  Provinces.    See  Holland. 

V. 

Valence,  Bishop  of ;  his  speech  to  Lewis  XIV.,  13. 

Versailles.    See  Lewis  XIV. 

Vienna.    See  Austria. 

W 

Wade,  30. 

Wake,  twte.  So. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford;  his  pretended 
Protestantism  ;  he  espoiisen  the  Romish  faith  on  James*s  accesnion,  i.nd 
abjures  it  ou  his  downfall,  67.  His  printing  press,  85.  Popular  dislike  to 
him  exhibited,  220.     His  sneers  at  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  234. 

Waller,  Kdmund,  18,  twte, 

Warner,  the  apostate  ;  becomes  confessor  to  James  IL,  172. 

Wesley,  Samuel ;  preaches  on  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  275. 

Wharton,  Henry,  fe. 

^— — — ,  Thomas;  proposes  the  consideration  of  James's  reply  to  the 
Commons,  22.  Joins  William  of  Orange,  388.  Supports  the  Whigs  in 
the  Convention,  486. 

-,  Philip,  Lord ;  notice  of,  461. 


Whigs ;  their  p«iwerlcssiicss  after  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
1.  Symptoms  of  reaction  in  their  favor,  10.  Their  anger  at  John  Hamp- 
den, lunior,  28.  Btfcct  of  their  proceedings  upon  the  views  of  William, 
141,  147.  They  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief,  150.  Their  plan  for  set- 
tling the  crown  on  James'it  abdication,  482.  I'heir  schism  with  Danby'i 
followers,  497.  Their  argument,  497.  They  are  defeated  in  the  Lords, 
500.  The  Princess  Anne  acquiesces  in  their  plans,  5J2.  They  achieve  a 
victory,  507. 

Whitby,  8.5. 

White.    SeeAlbevQle. 

Wildman ;  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  356.  Proposes  to  amend  WiUiam't 
Declaration,  359. 

William  Hcnrv,  Prince  of  Orange    Nassau,  afterwards  William  III.,  83 
His  personal  appearance,  126.     His  early  life  and  education,  126,  128 
His  theological  opinions,  128,  129.     His  military  qualifications,  129,  130 
His  love  of  danger;  his  bad  health,  130,  131.    Coldness  of  his  manners, 
and  strength  of  his  emotions ;  his  firiendship  for  Bentinck,  12K2,  134.    His 
relations  with  his  wife,  the  Princess  Mary,  135.     His  anxieties  as  to  hit 
future   position  in  England  removed  by   Burnet,  136.     His  intercourse 
with  Burnet,  139.     Relations  between  him  and  English  parties,  141.    Hit 
feelings  towards  England,  ib.    His  feelings  towards  Holland  and  France, 
141,  145.     His  policy  consistent  throughout,  14-3,  147.     His  share  in  the 
treaty  of  Augsburg,  149.     Becomes  the  head  of  the  English  Opposition, 
149,  150.    Mnrdaunt  proposes  to  him  a  descent  upon  England,  1^30.    He 
rejects  the  advice,  151.     His  hostility  to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
181, 182.     His  views  respecting  the  English  Roman  Catholics  vindicated, 
183,   187.    His  protection  of  Burnet  afl^inst  James's  aniiiiosity,   188. 

-  Oroi»ing  enmity  between  him  and  James,  202, 234.  Russell  proposes  to  him 
a  descent  on  England,  314.  Invitation  to  him  despatched,  319.  His  wife 
acquiesces  in  his  views,  319,  320.  Difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  321,  324. 
Hu  skilful  management,  341,  312.     His  military  snd  naval  preparations. 
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842.  He  receives  numerous  assorsnces  of  support  from  SngUnd,  8M 
His  anxieties  at  the  juncture.  347.  He  obtains  the  sanction  of  the 
States  General  to  his  expedition,  354,  355.  He  chooses  Schomberfc  tof 
his  lieutenant,  356.  His  declaration,  357,  359.  He  takes  leave  of  the 
States  General.  369.  He  erobarkn.  and  is  driven  hack  bv  a  storm,  370. 
Arrival  of  his  Declaration  in  England,  ifiu  He  again  sets  sail,  865.  His 
Tovage,  373,  374.  He  lands  at  Torbay,  375,  377.  He  enters  Exeter,  37S, 
882.  He  is  joined  by  men  of  rank,  386,  388,  395.  Combury  denertu  to 
him,  390.  Hi«  court  at  Exeter,  394,  395.  Northern  insurrection  in  his 
favor  under  Danby  and  Devonshire,  397,  398.  Skirmish  of  his  troops  at 
Wincanton,  398.  Commissiunerti  appointed  by  James  to  treat  with  him, 
409.  Dissensions  in  his  camp,  416,  417.  His  conduct  on  the  occarfon, 
418.  His  interview  at  Hunfferford  with  the  Commissioners,  420.  He 
retires  to  Littlecote  Hall,  421.  He  prevents  Burnet  and  Hsdifax  ftom 
meeting,  422.  His  proposition  for  an  armistice,  422,  423.  Impediments 
*n  his  progress  to  London,  440.  His  embarrassment,  and  scheme  for  its 
removal,  ^6.  He  despatches  Zulestein  to  James,  447>  448.  His  court 
at  Windsor,  449.  His  troops  occupy  WhitebRll,  ib.  His  message  to 
James,  450.  He  consents  to  James*s  going  to  Rochester,  453.  His  ar- 
rival at  St.  James's,  454.  He  is  advised  to  assume  the  crown  by  right  of 
conquest,  456.  He  calls  together  the  Lords  and  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles  II.,  460.  He  orders  Barillon  to  leave  England,  461. 
The  Ijords  vote  addresses  to  him,  462.  He  calls  a  convention  ;  his  exer^ 
tions  to  restore  order,  463,  464.  His  tolerant  policy,  464,  465.  Effect  of 
his  policv  on  Roman  Catholic  powers,  465.  He  receives  congratulations 
from  Holland,  470.  His  reply,  471.  Hi!«  care  in  reference  to  the  elec- 
tions, 471.  Scotland  declares  for  him,  472.  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen 
attend  him  at  Whitehall ;  he  agrees  to  their  requests,  474.  He  expostu- 
lates with  Lovelace,  500.  He  avoids  an  audience  with  Clarendon,  502 
He  explains  his  views  to  the  Peers,  503.  He  declares  against  a  regency, 
and  against  Mary*s  supremacy,  533.  He  and  Mary  are  declared  King 
and  Queen,  507.  He  makcn  the  Declaration  of  Ri^ht,  510,  511.  His 
letter  to  Mary,  512.     He  accepts  the  crown,  513.     He  is  proclaimed,  ib. 

Vl'illiaras,  Sir  William ;  Solicitor  General,  266.  His  conduct  on  the  trial  of  the 
Bishopn,  295,  296,  300.  His  baronetcy,  326.  He  attempts  to  obtain  an  au- 
dience with  William,  449.    He  supports  the  Whigs  in  the  Convention,  486. 

Wiltshire,  Charies  Paulet,  Earl  of,  3^36,  4E5. 

Wincanton,  skirmish  at,  398. 

Winchester ;  opposition  of  its  inhabitants  to  James's  arbitrary  plans,  263 

Windham,  John  ;  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  standing  army,  21. 

Witsen.  Nicholas,  470. 

Worcester ;  interruption  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  at,  77. 

Wright,  Sir  Robert;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  218, 
214.     His  conduct  on  the  special  commission  to  Magdalene  CoU^e,  288, 
.  234. 

Wycherly,  William ;  converted  to  Romanism,  153,  and  note. 

Y. 

Yarmouth,  Earl  of;  his  returns  to  James's  questions  to  the  magistrmtes,  25& 
TTork,  Duchess  of.    See  Hyde,  Anne. 

Z. 

Ivlestein ;  his  embassy  to  England  as  envoy  between  William 'and  the  Bus- 
Ush  ProtesUnts,  202.  He  is  sent  to  congratulate  James  on  the  birth  of 
his  son,  284.  He  carries  William's  message  to  James,  447.  His  conw^ 
•ation  with  James,  448. 


